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FOREWORD 


The Publication Committee and the Editorial Board of the Com- 
prehensive History of India Project of the Indian History Congress 
have great pleasure in presenting Volume IX, the third to be pub- 
lished in the series so far. It has taken a verv long time for the Pro- 
ject to materialise and the Editorial Board is fullv conscious of the 
leaig dclav which has occurred in the publication of the various 
volumes. I regret that it has taken several years from the publication 
of Volume II of the series before the third could be published. Many 
circumstances have contributed to this long dclav and I crave in- 
dulgence of the general public for the slow progress of the scheme. 
However. I hope that with two volumes in the press, the progress in 
publication will be quicker now. 

The present volume deals with the period 1712-1772 a.d. in which 
the Mughal Empire gradually crumbled and the Maratha Confederacy 
established its hold over large parts of the country. However, at the 
same time the foundations of British rule under the East India Coiri- 
panv were securely laid. I hope the present volume will help 
in clearly explaining the factors and indicate the forces which led to 
the ultimate establishment of British rule in Tndia. 

I express my grateful thanks to the joint editors. Professor A. C. 
Banerjee and Professor D. K. Chose, for the attention and industry 
which they have applied to this work in the spirit of dedication with- 
out which its publication would have been well nigh impossible. I am 
also thankful to the contributors who wrote the various chapters. Most 
of the chapters of this volume had been written more than two de- 
cades back and had to undergo various revisions before publication. 
They deserve all our grateful thanks for undertaking this labour of 
love, without grudging time and energy, motivated solely by their 
desire to help the advancement of Indian historical scholarship. I also 
avail of this opportunity of recording our deep obligation to the 
donors whose generosity has ipade possible the preparation of*the 
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Comprehensive History of India. Lastly, I acknowledge with thanks 
the cooperation of the People’s Publishing House (Private) Limited 
who have undertaken to publish this Volume. 


Bisheshwar Prasad 

Secretary 

Editorial Board 
"Comprehensive History of India ” 



PREFACE 

The publication of this volume has been delayed In unforeseen 
difficulties, particularly in connection with printing. The editors have 
to convey their grateful thanks to the contributors, some of whom — 
to their great regret — -passed away before their valuable work could 
be presented to the public. Dr. Bisheshwar Prasad, Secretary of the 
Editorial Board, who is also one of the contributors, came forward 
at bvery stage to solve the editors’ problems. The bibliography owes 
much to Dr. Radhe Shvam of Allahabad University. 

In a co-operati\e work of this type it is not possible to avoid either 
a certain amount of overlappng or occasional conflict of views in 
chapters written by different scholars. The editors have tried to make 
the surface as smooth as possible without interfering with the con- 
tributors’ right to express their own views in their own way. The 
struggle for power, following the decline of the Mughal Empire, has 
been taken as the central theme. Regional political developments 
have been given due importance, but the all-India perspective has 
never been lost sight of. 

No historian, however well-equipped, analytical and critical, can 
claim to have said the last word on any subject. This statement applies 
with special force to the present stage of historical research in India. 
Our contributors used and interpreted such materials as were avail- 
able at the time of writing. New materials and new points of view 
-must claim the attention of successive generations of seekers after 
historical truth. But the editors firmly believe that the stage of his- 
torical thinking represented bv this volume will not cease to be of 
primary importance for many years to come. 


A. C. Banerjee 
D. K. Chose 
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Chapter One 


SUCCESSORS OF BAHADUR SFfAH 

(1712-1748) 


Bahadur Shah died on ’27 February 1712. He was the last of the 
Mughal sovereigns who reigned as well as ruled. With his death 
came to a close the age of kings and commenced the era of puppets. 

SONS OF BAHADUR SHAH 

• The emperor left behind him a numerous progeny. ITis eldest son 
Jahandar Shah was weak, ‘effiminatelv careful of his person, fond of 
ease, indolent, and totally ignorant of the art of government’. t Though 
a good soldier, lie had also blemishes and vices unworthy of royalty, 
and unknown among his illustrious ancestors’.^ Nor did he enjoy the 
favours of his father, which proved a great handicap to him. The 
second son Azim-us-shan was ‘well-versed in the intrigues of a court’ .5 
lit; had gained a good deal of pblitical and administrative insight as 
viceroy of Bengal. His large store of wealth was at once the envy 
and despair of his rivals 4 Even his father had to draw upon his finan- 
cial resources to maintain his royal household. Naturally his follow- 
ing was larger than that of his brothers. But -he was parsimonious in 
distributing gifts, and was blinded bv an over-estimate of his own 
striking power. lie lacked the dash and drive of a Murad or an Azam. 
He believed in playing a waiting game, and he lost it. The third son 
Rafi-us-shan, in certain* respects, resembled his eldest brother. “He 
possessed the heart of a courtesan, and spent his time in adorning hiS 
person.” 5 The youngest son Jahan Shah was of ‘a h&ughtv and inde- 
pendent spirit, ready to take fire on the smallest neglect’. 5 Even his 
attendants were rude and impertinent. But he had warmed himself 
into the affections of his father. In brief, none of these princes was 
fit to shoulder the responsibilities of kingship, particularly when the 
empire had entered into the critical stage of dissolution: nor were the 

. 1 Tradat Khftn, Tankh-i-Iradai Khan. 26b. * RisSla K)uin-i- Dauran-wa- Muhammad 
Shah , 70b. 

2 Iradat Khan, 26a. 3 Ibid. 4 Ibid., 26b-27a. 5 Ibid.. 26b. Qasiin, S8a. 

6 Qasim, 38a. 
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advisers of the faineants men of mettle, honest, and self-sacrificing. 
They were bands of opportunists, more interested in themselves than 
in the empire. 

In fact, ever since the closing years of Aurangzib’s reign the impe- 
rial court had become a hot-bed of strife and intrigue. Love of power 
egged on the ambitions of nobles and provincial governors. Though 
they remained steady in their loyalty to the house of Babur till the 
end of Bahadur Shans reign and refrained from lording it over the 
emperor, after the latter’s death their attitude and alignments began 
to change with kaleidoscopic rapidity. The vices of the fcudalistic 
scheme of political organization, so long kept in check by the domi- 
nance of the emperors, began to assert themselves with ever-increas- 
ing violence. The puppet sovereigns could not resist the process of 
disintegration; its tury tossed them to and fro like shuttle-cocks. 

Shortly before his father’s death Azim-us-shan, with the assistance 
of Khan Khanan Munim Khan, had managed to gain influence over 
the mind of the aged emperor?. The 'credit, thus obtained, was em- 
ployed by him in softening the rigour of the imperial government 
against those who had laboured under its displeasure. lie hoped that, 
thus obliged by his mediation, they would readily return his favours 
by embracing his cause, whenever the death of his father should bring 
to the fore his claim to the empire. But Khan Khanan, expired before 
the dreams of his protege could materialise; the apple-cart of Azim- 
us-shan’s calculations was turned upside down. The death of Khan 
Khanan paved the jvay for' the dominance of the Amir-ul-uinara 
Zulfirjar Khan, son of the VakTl-i-mutlaq Asad Khan.** The AmTr-ul- 
umara had a faijr pretext for grievance against the prince, because, 
on Khan Khanan’s death, Azim-us-shan had pressed for the vacant 
post of wazir the claims of the deceased wazir’s son Mahabat Khan, 
in preference to- those of the Amir-ul-umara. 7 8 9 Therefore an alliance* 
between Zulfiqar Khan and Azim-us-shan was out of question 
Nevertheless, the latter could- count upon the support of several pro- 
minent nobles, Hindu and Muslim. 

But the fact of the matter is that after the death of Khan Khanan 
and the emperor Bahadur Shah, Zulfiqar Khan was the most pro- 
minent amongst the nobles who dominated the political arena, and 
his 'services to the empire were too patent to be ignored. His soldierly 
qualities and skilful statesmanship were very well, known to those 
of Aurangzib’s generation, and most of them were still alive. It was 
a matter ‘of common knowledge that the late enrfperor had super- 

7 I rad at Khan, 4 la-4 lb. 

8 Qasim, 38a. 

9 rad at Khan, 48a. Kamraj bin Nain Siikh, ’lhrnt Siima, 4!5b. 
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seded his father Asad Khan, mainly because of the solemn promise 
he had made to Munim'Khan on the eve of his struggle with his 
brothers Azam and Kam Bakhsh, and not because of any superiority 
of talent. Thus .the past and the present combined to enable Zu'fkjar 
Khan to play a crucial role for a few years. 

PLANS FOR PARTITION OF EMPIRE 

The Amlr-ul-umara’s sympathies inclined towards Jahandar Shall, 
partly because he was the eldest of the sons of the late emperor, 
but mairily because he could see that it would be easier to hold him 
under his thumb. He was, however, shrewd enough not to lay his 
cards on the table all at once. To create an impression of impar- 
tiality he started with the plan of compromised But his opponents 
cOuld see through the game, and some of them even advised Jahan 
Sjiah to west him. But he did not dare do it. So the arch intriguer 
succeeded in enunciating a formula for rapprochement, lie. offereeb 
the following suggestion:- "The Deccan should fall to Jahan Shah; 
Multan, Thattah and Kashmir to Rafi-us-shan; and Azim-us shan 
and Jahandar Shah should divide the remaining subahs of Hindustan 
between them.”*! The scheme was too palpable insincere to hood- 
wink anybody. Its purpose was to send away Jahan Shah to the dis- 
tant Deccan, to deprive Azim-us-shan of his moorings in Bengal 
and Bihar, to remove Rafi-us-shan to Multan and to drive a wedge 
between the province under his immediate charge and his distant 
possession (Kashmir), and finally, to precipitate a struggle between 
Jahandar Shah and Azim-us-shan. D No wonder the plan fell through. 

Zulfiqar’s next step was to unite Jahandar Shah* Jahan Shah and 
Rafi-us-shan against Azim-us-shan whose resources, both in men and 
monev, were far superior to those of any of the three, perhaps even 
to those of the three combined. Jahan Shah’s powder and rocke ts had 
already exploded, and on account of his financial bankruptcy Jahandar 
Shah had no following worth the name. Jahan Shah and Rafi-us-shan 
were taken in bv the apparent advantages of the modified scheme, of 
the partition of the empire. It envisaged that Jahandar Shah, being 
Hie eldest, should be acknowledged as the emperor: the khuthaJ j and 
sikkah were to be in his name. Kashmir, Kabul, Mnltan. Thattah and 
Bhakkar should go to the share of Rafi-us-shafl. The Deccan south of 

10 Nur-nd-ifin, 10a. I rail a l Khan, I5b-47b. Kaniwar Khan, Tankh-i'Xalatln-i-Chaghta. 
333h. 

11 Farrukh Nama, 14b-15a. Yahya ’Khan, Tazkirat-ul-\fuluk, 117b. Kamraf. 45a. 
Kaniwar Khan, 333ah. 

12 Qasim, 37b. Khali Khun, f&5. Irvine,- I/Jter Mtighah, I, 1QI, 
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the Narmada should be ruled by Jahan Shah. To retail the formal in- 
tegrity of the imperial possessions, it was further stipulated that Zul- 
fiqar Khan was to be the prime minister stationed in Delhi, and that 
he should be represented in other parts of the empire by his deputies. 13 

WAR OF SUCCESSION 

Thus was set the field for the last fratricidal struggle in the history 
of the Mughal empire. Evidently the modified plan for partition was 
not the result of any voluntary compromise on the part of the federa- 
ting allies; it was foisted upon them by a schemer of superior intel- 
lect and ability. Its real object was to sow, under the pretence of 
maintaining unity, the seeds of discord and to destroy the allies one 
by one. According to tradition, the sword was the final arbiter in a 
contest for the throne; but at the moment, with the exception of 
Azim-us-shan, none of the brothers was in a position to draw it, 
^ven with any dim prospect of success. Thus inadvertently the iifl- 
tiative slipped from the hands of the princely competitors into those 
of the nobles, and particularly their leader, Zulfiqar Khan. 

Compared to the earlier wars of succession which were fought for 
winning the crown, the one which occurred among the sons of 
Bahadur Shah was a despicable mockery. It was a mimic show, the 
movement of strings being entirely controlled by Zulfiqar Khan. On 
14 March 1712 the three brothers arrived dose to the entrenchment 
of Azim-us-shan and besieged it from three sides. 1 * After a few 
days of desultory fighting with occasional exchange of musket fire, 
the allies delivered a joint attack on 16th March, but the result prov- 
ed to be indecisive. Next dav thev made up their mind to press the 
contest to a final issue. “The sound of battle ran high on every side, 
and the fight was. begun.” Azim-us shan’s defences were pierced 
from every side, and hfe was hemmed in by his enemies. While the 
battle was still furiously raging, Azim-us-shan disappeared from the 
field. His followers dispersed and his treasures were plundered in 
the twinkling of an eye’. “The three princes caused the drums of' 
victoiv to be beaten, and then they returned to their own dwel- 
lings.”l5 


13 Farrukh Nama, 9a-17a. JchdndSr Nama, lib- 12a. Yahya Khan, 1171). Maiisir- 
ul-umara (text). Bib. Indica, II, 99. Mirat’ -i-W&riddt, 195-212. 

14 Kamraj, 46a. Nur-ud-din, 15b. Farrukh Nama 50a. According to Qasim (39») 
the incidents took place on 17 March, while Khafi Khan (686) places them ten days 
lat» (27 March). 

15 According 'to Nur-ud-din, Azim-us-shan found himself uneqal to the artillery 
attack and slipped away from ihe battlefield. Qasim says that he died fighting. So 
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The allies, particularly Jahan Shah and Rafi-us-shan, became 
greedily anxious lor the speedy division of the spoils; but Zulfiqar 
prevaricated and delayed. is Thereupon the two princes began to re- 
cruit men for a fresh trial of strength. There was none to tender to 
them sane advice and unite them against the common foe. Perhaps 
concerted action on their part would have upset Zulfiqar s plans but he 
managed to keep the one brother estranged from the other. Therefore 
Jahan Shah opened the fray all alone. So impetuous was his charge, 
that he bore it all before him, and succeeded in parting Jahandar 
Shah from his favourite mistress Lai Kunwar, and in compelling him, 
to seek refuge among some stacks of bricks. But hardly had the 
sound of the drums of victory drowned, than his soldiers dispersed 
in all directions hunting for him. In fact, Jahan Shah and nis son 
Farkhundah Akhtar had been killed by a cannon ball. The elephant 
bearing their corpses was seized by Zulfiqar’s men. Khujista Akhtar 
and one of his younger brothers were brought prisoners to Jahandar 
Shah, who then proclaimed his victory. 17 

Now remained Rafi-us-shan who was by no means a formidable 
rival. He was thrown off his guard and became complacent. When, 
however, he sent a messenger to his elder brother >to define his atti-. 
tude and clarify the negotiations which he had been carrying on so 
long, he was shocked at the perfidy of the latter. But the prospects 
of mischief on his part were cut short, when Jahandar Shah surrep- 
titiously sent a detachment of horse by night. Rafi-us-shan fought 
desperately, but was killed along with two of his sons. Three others 
— Muhammad Ibrahim, Rafi-ud-daulah and Rafi-ud-darjat — though 
wounded, remained alive. 

Thus came to a close the first act in the tragic history of the later 
Mughals; others more gruesome were yet to follow. Undoubtedly 
the nobles were responsible for these frequent blood-baths. Princes 
could restrain their political greed, but tne luat of nobles was .in- 
satiable. 


says Kamwar . Khan. Bi)t Muhammad Qasim Auraogabadi and Iradat Khan say that 
he was wounded and taken by Raja Raj Singh to his country where he died. 

See Ferro kh Natna. 51b, 53b; Jahandar Nome, 24ab; AhtcriI-td~KhaiL'iiqm. 42ab, 
41a; Iradat Khan, 49ab; Kamwar, 334a; Qasim, 40b; Nur-ud-din, 24b-26b; Khali Khan, 
687; Yahya, 118a. 

16 Aurangahadi says that it was Jahandar Shah who adopted an evasive attitude 
towards the distribution of the hootv. 

17 Iradat K^iun, 51a-52h. 53b. Yahya, 118h. Kaimvar, 334b, 335a. Qasim. 4lab, 
42a. Nur-ud-din, 27ab. 29b, Khaii Khan, 687. Farrukh Naim, 58b, 62b, 63a. Katnraj, 

46a. Jahandar Nemo, 28ab. 
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REIGN OF JAHANDAR SIIAH (1712-18) 

The struggle being over Jahandar Shall, the most unworthy among 
the sons of Bahadur Shah, celebrated his accession at Lahore on 
29 March 1712.^ According to the timo-honoured custom he recons- 
tituted his ministry. .Zulfiqar Khan obtained the coveted post of 
wazir and the rank of 8,000. Ilis father Asad Khan continued to 
enjoy the honorific title of Vakil-i-mutlaq. Among other appoint- 
ments, mention should be made of Khan Jahan Ali Murad Kukul- 
tash Klun as the first bakhshi with the title of AmTr-ul-umara, and 
of Khwajah Husain Khan Dauran as the second bakhshi. The two 
were related to each other very closely; and as the former enjoyed 
the confidence of the new emperor, they in collaboration with A zam 
Khan, the new governor of Agra, formed a solid bloc of opposition 
to the prime minister. Another noteworthy appointment was that of 
Sabha Chand who was honoured with die title of raja and made 
diwau-i-khalsa. He was the right hand man of Zulfiqar Khun. 

The talent, in fact the lack of it, as also the fickle temperament of 
the new sovereign did not promise a successful reign. Though in his 
fifty-second year, Jahandar Shah in his behaviour displayed the 
frivolity and sprightliness of a stripling of eighteen. His morals were 
degenerate and his tastes highly depraved. He drank heavily and 
passed most of his time in the snug society of his mistress La] Kun- 
war, a courtesan \vh 9 se relatives and adherents now received privi- 
leged treatment in state employment. Music and dancing were the 
main pastimes of the monarch; jesters and buffoons were his boon 
associates. I 9 He had hardly any interest in state affairs, nor was he 
competent to take any. His orgies made him an object of disgust and 
scorn to the nobility and public alike. 

Nor did the prime minister Zulfiqar Khan give a better account of 
himself. Perhaps he jiad been overtaken with senile decay. Otherwise 
it is inexplicable that with so rich and varied experience and so bril- 
liant past, he, after attaining the object of his desire, should have 
behaved so miserably and failed to use his own initiative and intelli- 
gence. According to Iradat Khan, “he studied to ruin the most ancient 
families, inventing pretences to put gre^t men to death, or disgrace 
them that he might plunder their possessions. . . He established such 
abuses and exactions as no prior age had beheld. He took enormous 
emoluments and revenues for himself, while he disposed of money to 

Kamwar (33fll»» saU that Jahandar Shah ascended the throne on 20 March. 
Nur-nd-din's date (34l»i is 22 March. 

19 Ahiull-ul-Kluiu ihfin % 4fiub. Farrukh \urru 74ab. Yahya, 119b. Karuu ar, 237a. 
Kamraj, 47a. 
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others with a hand so sparing that even his own creatures felt severe 
poverty with empty titles, for he never allowed jagirs to any ."20 He 
devolved his entire adniinistrative authority upon his favourite Sabha 
Chand, who was called the diwan and manager and ‘who used such’ 
filthy, obscene language that the breath of his foul mouth threw de- 
cent men into agony and disgust\2l For this careless dereliction of 
duty the prime minister had to pay with his life. He lost all influence 
which he had built up; nobody had faith in his promise, and like his 
master he too was bitterly hated. 

The machinations of Khan Jahan Kukultash Khan added further to 
the piquancy of the situation. Being the foster-brother of the emperor 
he obtained undue influence over his mind. His wife, daughter and 
the whole family importuned him to redeem his promise of making 
Khan Jahan prime minister; they combined to work for tfye overthrow 
of Zulfiqar Khan. Their relations and dependants were raised to high 
rank, and a large section of the nobility, distressed by the pride and 
rapacity of the wazir, joined their party. They insinuated to the em- 
peror that Zulnqar had determined on a revolution with the object 
of seizing the throne for himself, or bestowing it upon one of the con- 
fined princes more amenable to his will than the emperor. Such in- 
trigues could not long remain secret, and they created deep mistrust 
between Jahandar Shah and his benefactor. 

From Lahore Jahandar Shah came to Delhi where he arrived on 
22 June 1712. While on the way, the rumour of Farrukh-siyar’s arrival 
at Patna and of his intention to contest the throne was reported to 
the emperor. At first he treated it with cow tempt, but on second 
thought he ordered his eldest son Azz-ud-din to march to Agra and 
watch the course of events. He was to be assisted by two advisers, 
Khwajah Husain Khan Dauran— and Lutfullah Khan Sadiq.23 But 
neither of them had the competence to deal with the situation at 
such a critical juncture. 

In fact, these appointments were made against the wishes of the 
prime minister who was fully aware of the evil disposition of Khwa- 
jah Husain as also of the imbecility and incapacity of the prince. 

20 Iradat Khan, 57a. 

21 Khafi Khan, 691. flwflte, 70b. 

22 He held a man sab of 5,000 and exercised great influence over Jahandar Shah. 
Ho commanded the army sent under prince Azz-ud-din to fight against Farmkh- 
siyar (Kamraj), 47a. Khafi Khan, 697). 

23 Ansar! sluikhzada of Panipat, he joined the imperial mint in Raludur Shah's 
reign as a petty mamabdar. Censured in lahandar Shah's reign, he joined Jtymikh- 
jiyai’s party and became the diwan of the khalsa after the latter'* victory. In Muham- 
mad Shah's reign he was made khan-i-sanmu with the rank of 6,000 (A foonr-vii- 
umar* III, 117-78). 
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In 'arriving at these decisions the emperor was influenced by Khan 
Jahan and Lai Kunwar who had pitted themselves against the wazir.24 
They persuaded the emperor into believing that the latter was in 
league with Farrukh-siyar ‘to whom he would deliver His Majesty 
a prisoner’. No wonder, therefore, that Zulfiqar’s sincere suggestion, 
that the emperor should waste no time in Delhi, but march straight 
to Agra, and if necessary further east, was rejected as inspired by 
treachery. This is the first instance of the tussle between the prime 
minister, on the one hand, and the emperor’s favourites, on the other. 

FATE OF JAHANDAR SHAH 

While Jahandar Shah was grovelling in lustful sloth and revelries' 
in Delhi, and his favourite Lai Kunwar was estranging him from his 
kith and kin, the political storm was gradually mounting up in fury 
in the east. Farrukh-siyar, the second son of die late Azim-us-shan, 
had left Bengal, his services having been requisitioned by his father 
in anticipation of the war of succession which was stating him in the 
face. On his way to - court, avhen he was halting ^ Patna, he heard 
of the death of his grandfather Bahadur Shah. He recited the khutbah 
and struck coins in the name of his father. But soon he was stunned 
by the report of the tragedy which had befallen his father at Lahore. 
He was at his wit’s end. He had neither men nor money, nor had 
he friends among the leading members of the nobility. Two of his 
fathers supporters, Khan Jahan and Sarbuland Khan, had already 
shown cold shoulder to him and had deserted to Jahandar Shah. 
The de facto subahdar of Bengal (though as yet he was only diwan), 
Murshid Quli Khan, was not prepared to raise his little finger on 
his behalf.. Nor were Ali Asghar Khan, the faujdar of Etawan, and 
Chhabila Ram Nagar, the faujdar df Kara-Manikpur, eager to take 
up his none too hopeful cause.25 

Nevertheless, fortune began to smile upon him. On the insistence 
of his mother, Farrukh-siyar carried out his own enthronement at 
Patna. The resourceful ladv succeeded in persuading Sayyid Husain 
Ali Khan to espouse the cause of her son. 2® The Sayyid was a 
protege of her deceased husband at whose instance he and his elder 
brother Abdullah had been appointed governor of Bihar and Allahabad 

24 Iradat Khan, 62a. Khafi Khan, 690. 

25 Both of them later joined Fartfukh-siyar and fought against Jahandar Shah. 
(Kainraj, 50ab. Xur-ud-din, 45a-46b. Khafi Khan, 72S). 

Chhabila Ram Nagar belonged to a Gujarati Brahmin family. He served for many 
years in the revenue department under Arim-us-shan. 

26 According to Risala (64a) it was Khan Dfturan who persuaded the Sayyid brothers 
to support Farrukh-siyar. 
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respectively. Abdullah was at first disposed to submit to Jahaudar 
Shah; but when he found that he had been superseded by a rival, 
he changed his mind, and fell in with the proposal of his younger 
brother. In agreeing to assist Farrukh-siyar neither of the two brothers 
was inspired by any high ideal of gratitude to his father, their 
benefactor. They were lured by the prospects of the highest honours 
and rewards. But they were not ordinary adventurers or common 
upstarts. They claimed descent from the famous Barha branch of 
the Sayyids. Their father had held in Aurangzib’s reign the gov- 
ernorships of Bijapur and Ajmer, ‘appointments given in that reign 
either to princes of the blood or to the very foremost men in the 
state’. 

The support of the Sayyid brothers turned the situation in Farrukh- 
sivar's favour; the number of his adherents began to grow. Ahmad 
Beg (afterwards Ghazi-ud-din Khan Ghalib Jang), Raja Siddhist 
Naravan of Shahabad, Khwaja Asim (Ashraf Khanj, Saf Shikan Khan, 
£lir Kiushrif, Zain-ud-din Khan, a Ruhela Pathan, declared them- 
selves for the rising star. Buoyed up’ by this unexpected accession 
of strength, Farrukh-siyar left Patna and arrived at Allahabad. Here 
at Jhusi Sawid Abdullah was received in audience and the formal' 
agreement promising the post of wazir to the elder brother and that 
of mir bakhshi to the younger brother was drawn up and signed. 
Shortly after, Chhabila Ram Nagar arrived with a welcome supply 
of monev, relieving the wants of the army which was literally starv- 
ing. 27 

Farrukh-sivar left Allahabad and marched towards the west. On 
the wav he was joined by Muhammad Khan Bangash with 4,000 or 
5,000 Afghan horsemen. Meanwhile prince Azz-ud-din and his 
counsellors had entrenched themselves near Khajwa. When the 
Savyid brothers approached the place with their forces Khan Dauran 
and Lutfullah Knan were much perplexed; they decided to seek 
safety in flight. When they broached the suggestion with the prince, 
he flatly refust/d to accept it. In the end, Khan Dauran forged a 
letter purporting to have been written by Lai Kunwar intimating the 
prince of the death of his father and asking Jiim to expedite bis 
return if he coveted the crown. The trick proved but too effective. 
On 28 November 1712 the prince with his wife and attendants fled 
at the dead of night to Atrra.28 Next morning his camp. was plunder- 
ed by Familch-siyars soldiers. At Khajwa more deserters from the 
camp of Jahandar Shah came over to the winning side. 

;T7 (.Vitim. (Ha, Kluli Khan, fi9S. til*', hi. fi.'a. Nur ml-.lin. .f.b- tfia. 

28 <j)asim, 50ab. Farrukh Kama. 87ab. 88b. Yahya. 120b- 121 a. Nur-ii.i din, 4Tb, 
48a. Khali Khan, 099. Kamwar, 337a. Risala, 65b. Irailat Khan, 64a. 
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The report of Azz-ud-din’s flight from Khajwa created extreme 
panic in -Delhi. Frantic efforts were made to recruit a fresh army. 
Gold and silver vessels were broken to pay the soldiery; and hurriedly 
an indisciplined rabble was assembled together. Jahandar Shah left 
Delhi on 9 December 1712 and after twenty days’ march arrived at 
Agra. As if to seal his doom, some of his supporters began to medi- 
tate treachery. Shariatullah Khan won over Chin Qilich Khan and 
Muhammad Amin Khan and persuaded them to refrain from fighting 
on the day of battle.29 Shortly after, Sayyid Abdullah crossed the 
Jamuna. For fwo days Jahandar Shall refused to take the initiative. 
When at last the battle did ensue (10 January 1713), Farrukh-siyar 
and the Sayyid brothers .were pressed hard. Husain All was severely 
wounded, but Abdullah did not lose courage. Zulfiqar too rose equal 
to the occasion and exerted himself strenuously; but upon the dis- 
appearance of Jahandar Shah from the field, his heart gave way. He 
marched towards Delhi, spuming aside the overtures of Farrukh- 

siyar so 

Jahandar and his mistress travelled post haste from Agra in a bul- 
lock cart and arrived at Delhi on 15 January 1713. The emperor went 
straight to the house of the old statesman Asad Khan who dis- 
approved the plan for continuing the struggle. Although Zulfiqar 
Khan wanted to pursue a different course, he had to bow to the wishes 
of his father. Thev put Jahandar Shah under arrest, and wrote to 
Farrukh-siyar tendering their submission and requesting suitable re- 
cognition of the signal service they had done to him. The khutbah 
was read in the name of Farrukh-siyar in the Juma Masjid'of Delhi 
on 19 January 1713. * . 

The 'story of the tragic fate of the aged Asad Khan and hrs over- 
ambitious son Zulfiqar Khan may now briefly be narrated. They fell 
victims to the party' rivalry in the entourage of Farruklysiyar. Zulfiqar. 
in the first instance, approached Abdullah who promised a fair and 
generous deal to him and his father. Upon this the opposite party 
led by Shariatullah Khan began to play their own game. Thev scut 
Muhammad Jafar Taqarrub Khan' as their emissary to Asad Khan to 
persuade him to approach the new emperor through them, rather 
than through the Sayyid brothers, with whom Farrukh-siyar was al- 
readv displeased. Adequate assurance for the protection of their lives 
having been given, the father and son were escorted to Khizrabad 
where the emperor was encamping. Asad Khan was the first to be 

29 Khafi Khan. 700. f>lab Xiir-iid-rlin, 50b. Kamraj, 51a. Qasim. Mah. 

OO'XuiMul-clin, 5 “lb, 57a 58b, 59ab. Khafi Khan, 702-4. Qasim, 54, 55a. Farruhh 
Kama , 69a, 97a. Kamwar, 338b. Risala, 70a, Yahya, 121b. Iradat Khan, 68a. Kam- 
raj, 52a. 
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introduced into the audience and he was graciously received. But 
Zulfiqar was treacherously arrested and put to death on the charge 
of high treason (11 February 1713). Asad Khan dragged on his 
miserable existence for three years more arid died in 1716. 31 

Jahandar’ Shah, who had taken shelter in the house of Asad Khan, 
had to be sent a prisoner to the fort, to appease the clamours of the 
partisans of Farrukh-siyar in Delhi. Lai JCunwar was allowed to 
joiu him. After his arrival at the capital Abdullah made the im- 
prisonment of the ex-emperor severer still; by his orders fetters were 
put on his feet. On 11 February 1713 the unhappy wretch was 
forcibly dragged away from the arms of Lai Kunwar and strangled 
to death. His head was cut off and sent to the new emperor. Nor 
was quarter given to the prominent members of the defeated part}-. 
Sadullah Khan, an ex-prime minister, Hidayat Kesh Khan, the chief 
news-writer, Sidi Qasim, the kotwal, and even the saint Shah Qudrat- 
ullah of Allahabad were denounced as traitors and sent to the 
gallows. -The tongue of the unpopular dhvan Sabha Chand was cut 
off, but strangely enough he continued to talk. 

IlF.ICN OF FARRl'KIf-SIYAR (1713-19) 

Thus commenced the unhappy reign of Farrukh-sivar, one of the 
most unlucky sovereigns of the Chaghtai house. His six years of 
regal authority (January 1713 — February 1719; were marked by 
violent clash of ambitions amongst individuals and groups alike. In 
the orgy of intrigue and dissimulation the emperor played the most 
disgusting role; his imbecility and indecision^ in the end hurled 
him into the abyss of disgrace and destruction. The only saving trait 
in his character was his wanton extravagance which made him popu- 
lar among the lower strata of society. He was fond of gaudy dress 
and of horses. He had almost a craze for hunting, and was an adept 
in archer}-, wrestling, polo, and other soldierly exercises. But he 
w’as unfit to be a sovereign. Fate dragged him to the throne and 
then dragged him down from it. 

The history of the reign is marked by three military campaigns under- 
taken to suppress the spirit of defiance which was in evidence in 
various parts of north India : Rajputana, the Punjab and the land of 
the Jats. Bahadur Shah’s activities in Rajputana had proved abor- 
tive. louring the confusion following his death Ajit Singh of Marwar 
had reasserted his independence. Jahandar Shah had neither the 

:11 Klufi Khan. 7:12-711. Y.ih\;i, 122a. Kaimvar, 1 10b. Q-i-lm. J»7b. Fiirmkh Wt mo. 
|0.1a, 1041). IiaiLit Khan, Bob': Kamraj, Slab 
32 Khali Khan, 794. Qasim, 68b. 
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capacity nor the time to deal with him. But Farrukh-siyar soon after 
his accession turned his attention to the crisis. An expedition was 
sent under Savyid Husain Ali and Ajit Singh was compelled to 
submit to the imperial authority. The Sikhs were also suppressed. 
Their leader Banda was captured and put to death. . 

The Jats had proved themselves to be a source of much trouble 
and unrest since the reign of Aurangzib. Their leader Churaman 
submitted to Bahadur Shah; but after the latter’s death the Jat chief 
profited at the cost of the contestants in the war of succession. 
Farrukli-si\ ar after his accession commissioned Chhabila Ram Nagar, 
the governor of Agra, to suppress the Jats, but his exertions proved 
abqrtive. Then his successor Samsam-ud-daulah Khan Dauran at- 
tempted conciliation and persuaded Churaman to tender his submis- 
sion. The Jat leader was placed in charge of the road between Delhi 
and the Chambal. But under the cover of royal protection, and with 
the connivance of the wazir Qutb-ul-mulk Abdullah, he began to 
act in a manner prejudicial to the interests of the state and the people 
alike. He levied unauthorised road-tolls, terrorised the jagirdars, anil 
constructed for himself a stronghold at Thtin. * 

At length, in September 1716, Sawai Jai Singh who had been 
recalled from Malwa was ordered to deal with the situation. He was 
to be assisted bv three other Rajput chiefs. Raja Bhim Singh of 
Kotah, Raja Budh Singh of Bundi, and Raja Gaj Singh of Nanvar. 
Later on Savyid Muzaffar Khan, Khan Jahan, was sent to act in 
concert with them. But partly because of the inefficiency of the 
commander-in-chief, and mainly because of the sabotaging of his plans 
bv Qutb-ul-mulk from Delhi and by Khan Jahan in the field, it proved 
impossible for Sawai Jai Singh to obtain any decisive result. Though 
Thun was closely invested, the roads could not be cleared of robbers. 
At last Churaman sent proposals for peace to Qutb-ul-mulk, which 
Farrukh-siyar had to accept. The Jat leader and his nephew Rupa 
were introduced into the royal audience on 19 April 1718. 33 

In tw o out of the three military ^campaigns referred to above, the 
story of underhand dealings is very- patent. During the Rajput cam- 
paign the favourites of Farrukh-siyar worked hard to bring about the 
discomfiture of the Amlr-ul-umara Savyid Husain Ali. Secret letters 
were sent to Ajit Singh to put up as /stiff a resistance as was possible, 
in return for which distinctions .and honours were promised to him. 
According to (me authority these letters were handfed over by Ajit 
Singh to his daughter when he sent her to be married to the emperor. 
They found their way into the hands of the wazir and farmed one 

33 Karnwar, 352-3S8b. Shiv Das, lib, 12a- l«b. Khafi Khan, 777. 
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of the causes of misunderstanding between him and his master. As 
if to retaliate upon the court favourites for their past misconduct, 
the wazir in his turn encouraged the resistance of Churaman, to spell 
defeat and disgrace upon Sawai Jai Singh who stood high in the 
estimation of Farrukh-sivar.34 in either case the result was the same, 
viz. the undermining of the imperial authority and prestige. 

A similar trick was resorted to on another occasion. When Savyid 
Husain AH had been appointed governor of the Deccan and was 
proceeding to take over charge, a subordinate officer, Daud Khan 
Panni, was secretly asked to resist the viceroy-designate. He died 
fighting against Husain Ali, and the note written in the hand of 
Samsam-ud-daulah Khan Dauran fell into the hands of the victor. 
When Qutb-ul-mulk faced the intriguer with his handiwork, be 
hung down his head in shame, and pleaded in his defence his obe- 
dience to the orders of the emperor.35 

• In this wav group intrigues formed an important aspect of court 
life during the reign of Farrukh-sivar. Parties are a normal feature 
"in anv s\stem of government and the period ‘of Mughal rule could 
be no exception. But from the days of Babur to those of Bahadur 
Shah, ordinarily, the sovereign towered high above court cliques and 
kept them under control. After the latter’s death, however, the position 
was reversed. Jahandar Shah was able to seize the crown because 
Zulfiqar Khan had thrown his weight in his favour. Farrukh-sivar 
gained the throne because of the support of ♦he Sav\id brothers and 
their satellites. Naturally the king-makers wanted to lord it u\<r the 
puppets of their making. 

The disagreement between Farrukh-sivar and his influential and 
nagging favourites on the one hand and the ambitious w'azir on the 
other gave rise to a piquant situation. Sawid Abdullah was offended 
at what he thought to be the ingratitude of Farrukh-sivar. and spared 
no efforts to undermine the latter’s authority. On the other hand, 
the emperor was egged on bv his favourites to assert himself. The 
tussle between the two produced a rich crop of intrigues and counter- 
intrigues. Besides, when the allegiance of individuals was open to 
the highest bid, political developments could not be steadv. Opportun- 
ists thrived in multitudinous numbers, and their greed and selfishness 
rendered confusion worse confounded,. Cliques were formed and 


>1 Khali Khan, 728 777. Ahu'ul. 69b-70a, 73ah. 88-92b. Kamwar. lofiah. Irvine. 
Later Mughah. I, 292. 

• 05 Qasim, 71b, 72ab. AJujdS, 108, 109b-112a, 120b, 121ab. Yahya. 124a. Kamraj. 
57b, Khali Khan. 742. 753-54. 
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dissolved like quicksand. In the race of conflicting ambitions, the 
interests of the empire were cast to the winds. 3 ® 

That the parties did not conform to any sound principle requires 
little proof. Nor was the division among them based upon the dis- 
tinction of nationality or religion. After the exit of Zulfiqar Khan 
from the political arena the Iranis had receded into the background. 
But this did not induce the Turanis like Muhammad' Amin Khan, 
Nizam-ul-mulk and Sarbuland Khan to coalesce. As to the inner 
circle, the members of which are presumed to have influenced tilt- 
changing moods of Farrukh-sivar, its composition did not remain the 
same, nor were its members consistent in their loyaltv to the emperoi . 
At first Mir Jumla was the conscience-keeper of the emperor, but 
later on he turned to the wazir Qutb-ul-mulk for favour. Samsam-ud- 
daulah Khan Dauran could not choose between his nival master and 
the powerful minister. Muhammad Murad Kashmiri, Itiqad Khan, 
proved to be a broken reed. Only Sawai Jai Singh remained steady 
in his fidelity. 

SAYVID BROTHERS VERSUS F A R R U K II - S 1 Y A R 

The relations between the Savvid brothers and Farrukh-sivar were 
strained from the very beginning. The emperor wanted to appoint 
Ghazi-ud-din Khan Ghalib Jang as wazir, and to nominate Abdullah 
to the vacant post of VakTl-i-rgutlaq. But the elder Savvid expressed 
his resentment against the proposed arrangement and compelled the 
emperor to rescind it. Abdullah secured the wizarat for himself and 
began to interfere with the emperor’s discretion of nominating per- 
sons of his own choice to government offices. For example, when 
Farmkh-siyar appointed Chhabila Ram Nagar as divvan-i-khfdsa, and 
Afzal Khun sadr-i-sudur, Abdullah was very much dissatisfied- lie 
actuallv compelled the emperor to revise his decision. The distribu- 
tion of the confiscated propertv of the favourites of the ex-emperor 
Jahandar Shah formed another cause of quarrel between the new- 
sovereign aiul his prime minister. 

Left to themselves, the chances of accommodation between Far-- 
rukh-sivar and the Savvid brothers would not have been remote. But 
on both sides there were active partisans whose main interest lav 
in keeping aflame the fire of discord. Mir Jumla, Khan Dauran and 
'Itiqad Khan formed a clique which gained complete control over 
the mind of the emperor and aggravated the misunderstanding 
between the latter and his prime minister, Sayyid Abdullah .37 Nor 

36 Qasim, 72ah. Ahwal. 77b-7Sb. Shiv Das, 17b- 18a. Khali Khan. 770. 

37 Ahual, 69h-70a 88a-95b. Kumr.ij, R3b-64l>. Khafi Khan,' 729-30. 
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should the elder Sayyid be considered free from blame for the situa- 
tion as it developed in the long run. His administrative ability being _ 
next to nil, he delegated his powers, like his predecessor Zulfiqar, to 
his diwan Ratan Chand who, having been raised to a position above 
his capacity, laboured hard to annoy the people’.^ Naturally when 
the wazir was incompetent and the sovereign weak-willed, it was 
impossible for them to pull on well together. 

For some time, however, the quarrel between the Sayyids and the 
emperor was made up bv the- removal of Mir Jumla to Patna, the 
disgrace of Lutfullah Khan Sadiq, and the appointment of Sayyid 
Husain Ali to the viceroyalty of die six subahs of the Deccan. But 
it revived upon the return of Mir Jumla from Patna and of Nizam-ul- 
mulk from the Deccan. It became deadly when the emperor, much 
against the wishes of the wazir, appointed Inayetullah Kashmiri as 
diwan-i-khalsa, and when the latter attempted to remove the abuses 
which had crept into the system of revenue administration on account 
<5f the carelessness of Sayyid Abdullah and the extortions of his facto- 
tum, Ratan Chand. The breach was further widened bv the appoint- 
ment of Muhammad Murad Kashmiri, first as darogha-’i-harkaran and 
then as mlr tu/.uk. The Jat campaign had exposed the surreptitious 
ways of the wazir and Sawai Jai Singh fanned die fire of the emperor’s 
resentment still further.39 

Henceforward commenced the frantic quest for a substitute of the 
wazir, and also the attempts to inveigle the elder Savvid into a trap. 
Farrukh-siyar might have succeeded in hi 1 ' plan, but his indecision 
and waywardness estranged from him e\en those who were sincerely 
desirous of helping him. At first Sarhuland Khan, ‘well known for 
his valour and wisdom’, was summoned to the court where he arrived 
on 8 July 1718. He was promoted to the rank of 7.000+6,000 with the 
title of Mubariz-ul-mulk Nawaz Jang. lie was prevailed upon to pit 
himself against the wazir. But when die emperor, on being questioned 
as to how he would fill up the* varanex after the fall of Abdullah, 
indicated his preference for Itiqad Khan. Sarbuland’s ardour cooled 
down. He did not want to be used as a ‘tool for the aggrandisement 
of others’.* 0 

Nor could Nizam-ul-mnlk be persuaded to draw chest-nuts out of 
fire for others. ITe was sent for from Moradabad where he was acting 


38 Khafi Khan. 739. Ratan Chand was a Raniya hv caste, an inhabitant of the 
district of Mpzaffarnagar in Uttar Pradesh, and ’an old associate of the Sayyid bro- 
thers. 

38 Khafi Khan. 742. 774-77. Ahtcal, 93b, 198a. Kamrai. 57b. 83b. fi-la. Kamwar. 
350, 353b. Maasir-ul-vmara, I, 350-352. Irvine, La ter Mughal », I. 338. 

40 Khafi Khan. 792. Shiv Das. 19a-20a. 
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as faujdar, engaged in chastising rebels and in restoring peace and 
security in that region. He was received with great honour and was 
promised the chief ministership of the realm. But he was disgusted 
with the levity of the emperor and his favourites. When he refused 
to play the second fiddle to Itiqad Khan, his jagirs were confiscated 
and then bestowed upon the latter.-H lie was now completely alienated 
from the emperor; but he refrained from taking sides. He made up 
his mind to wait and see. 

F \ I.L OF FARRUKH-SIYAR 

When the secret of the emperors unsuccessful parlevs with Sar- 
buland Khan and Nizam-ul-mulk leaked out, Qutb-ul-mulk seized the 
opportunity and gained the upper hand. He successfully weaned aw a\ 
from the side of the emperor his adherents one bv one. Nizam-ul-mulk 
was tempted w'ith the \icerowltv of MjIwu whuh had been \aeated 
bv Itimad-ud-daulah Mulununad Ainin. Sarbulaud Khan beeanje 
the recipient of a large measure of s\mpath\ from the wa/ir who 
promised him the governorship of Kabul. When Muhammad Amin 
Khan saw through the game of Itiqad Khan, he also cast his lot 
with the Savvids.42 Even the father-in-law' of the empeior. Apt 
Singh of Marwar, who had for long been their favourite, refused to 
side w r ith him. 

Abdullah sent express messages to his brother in the Deccan, asking 
him to return post haste to the head-quarters. But Ilusain Ah was 
alreads in the midst of a tangled political skein. He had defeated 
Daud Khan Panni, but the Marathas w’ero not allowing hnn a 
moments rest In view of the crisis which was fast developing in 
Delhi he was unable to continue the struggle against them He de- 
cided to lmv off the Marathas and concluded an agreement with 
Peshwa Balaji Vish\vanath.4i Then he hurried towards north India 

In February 1719 Husain Ali arrived at the capital with a large 
armv, consisting of ten to twelve thousand Marathas under the com- 
mand of Balaji Vishwanath and Khande Rao Dabhade. Deserted alike 
bv his friends and ads isers, and even by his father-in-law A jit Sineh. 
Farrukh-sivar was driven to a tight corner.^ On 2S February 1719 

41 Khali Khan. 702, 802 Shiv Das, 19a Iqhal Nomp. 47, 97. 

42 Khafi Khan, 802 Shiv Das, 23a. Ahwol. 140a, 152b-15-3a Kamwar, 30l> 
Kamraj 69b. 

43 Ahwiil, 129ab. Qasim, 73b Yahva, 124ab. Kamwar. 358a. Iqhal Kama. 41 45, 
49-50. Kamraj, 60a-61b, 65a. Khafi Khan. 786. Maiisir-ul-umarii, J, .329 .30. 

44 Shiv Das (23b-24b) says that the only supporter of the emperor, Sawai Jai Singh, 
was removed from the capital by the Sayyid brothers as the pretext of a possible 
clash with the Marathas. 
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he was overpowered, arrested, and thrown into prison. He was sub- 

{ 'ected to all sorts of tortures by his gaolers. He was supplied with 
ritter and oversalted dishes. Slow poison was then tried on him for 
some time. But he survived all these base experiments. At last execu- 
tioners were sent to strangle him to death. The event occurred on 
the night between 27 and 28 April 1719. This was the first instance 
of a sovereign of the Mughal dynasty losing his life by the order of 
a noble. Nemesis soon overtook the perpetrators of the abominable 
crime. 

SAYYIDS AS KING-MAKERS 

In pursuit of their selfish ambition the Sayyid brothers paid scant 
heed to the larger interests of the empire. Though the younger Sayyid 
was gifted with some amount of soldierly skill, neither of them was 
a politician. The responsibility of pointing to the Marathas the way 
across the Narmada and exposing to them the weakness of the imperial 
structure may unhesitatingly be fixed upon Husain Ali. He purchased 
tHfcir assistance at a heavy price; and the consequent complications 
could not be liquidated in later years. In fact, the concessions which 
were allowed by Husain Ali to Balaji Vishwanath radically changed 
the constitutional status of the Maratha king Shahu in relation to the 
Mughal emperor. Few, however, at the moment paused to give serious 
thought to it. 

In the madness of their pride, the Sayyid brothers after deposing 
Farrukh-siyar elevated Rafi-ud-darjat to the throne. According to the 
customary practice, numerous changes were Trade in the ministry at 
the head-quarters as also among the officers in the provinces. Muh- 
ammad Amin Khan was appointed as the second bakhshi; Zafar Khan 
Rushan -ud-daulah as the third bakhshi; Muhammad Raza as the chief 
qazi; Mir Khan Alamgiri as sadr-i-sucliir; Diyanat Khan Khawafi as 
diwan-i-khalsa; and Raja Bakht Mai as diwan-i-tan. Sarbuland Khan 
was confirmed as the governor of Kabul. Nizam-nl-mulk was, however, 
a problem. At first he was posted to Patna, but this decision was soon 
changed. Those bearing allegiance to the ex-emperor were dismissed 
or imprisoned and their jagirs were confiscated. Among them mention 
should be made of Itiqad Khan, the conscience-keeper of Familch- 
siyar; Saadat Khan, the father-in-law of the latter, and Shavistah 
Khan, the maternal uncle. Sayvid Salabat, the chief of artillery; and 
Afzal Khan, the sadr. After this the Marathas were permitted to return 
to the* Deccan. They carried with them the firmans containing the 
grant of concessions which they had demanded 

In spite of their having gathered all power into their hands ,the 
king - maker s found themselves in a hornet’s nest. Their cruelty to 

K(ix)-a 
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Farrukh-siyar was resented by the people of Delhi, and their ally Ajit 
Singh was subjected to contemptuous ridicule. Add to this the out- 
break of trouble at Agra, where a rival party set up Nikusiyar as 
emperor. 4 ^ Moreover, misunderstanding arose between the two 
brothers on the division of spoils and also on matters of policy. When 
Nikusiyar made overtures for peace they were unable to come to 
an agreed decision. Qutb-ul-mulk favoured acceptance,^ whereas 
Husain Ali was opposed to it. “Bv his kindness and generosity the 
latter had drawn to himself most of the brave and able nobles, and 
he was getting into his hands control over all government of the 
country.” This proved to be another cause of jealousy between the two 
brothers. 

The new emperor’s state of health began to deteriorate rapidly. On 
his suggestion the Savyids raised to the throne his elder brother Rali- 
ud-daulah on 6 June-1719. The freedom of the new monarch was even 
more restricted than that of his predecessor. He was virtually a pri- 
soner in charge of Ilimmat Klian Barba, the guardian-tutor. He was 
not permitted to attend the public prayers on Fridav, to go out 
hunting, or even to converse with anv noble, except in the presence 
of his custodians. He soon fell ill and died in September 1719. 

During the brief span of his rule Agra was recovered from the 
hands of insurgents, and Nikusiyar was sent to Delhi to be imprisoned 
in the fort of Salimgarh along with other princes. The Rajput widow 
of Farrukh-siyar was handed over to her father Ajit Singh who re- 
converted her to Hinduism. 46 The quarrel between the Sawid brothers 
was made up for the time being through the exertions of Ratan Chand. 

To prevent untoward incidents, the death of Rafi-ud-daulah was 
kept secret till the arrival of the Says ids’ new nominee, prince Rushan 
Akhtar, son of the late Jahan Shah. The accession of the new sovereign 
was proclaimed on 28 September 1719. He assumed the style of 
Muhammad Shah. 

FALL OF SAYYID BROTHERS 

None could now be prouder than the Sayyid brothers; they had 
placed on the throne four nominees one after another, the lpst one 
being a lad of 19 who. thev expected, would meeklv play to their 
tune. But the high-handedness which they had displayed, together 

45 Nikusiyar was a son of prince Akbar, the rebel son of AurangEib. He was a 
prisoner in the Agra fort. He was proclaimed as emperor <bv one of his employees 
mimed Miha Sen. (Khafi Khan, 825-27. RisS/a. 74l>. Shiv Das, 28a. Ahioitt. 173b, 
Kamraj, 68b. Qasim, 85b). 

46 Khafi 'Khan, 833. Qasim, 95a. Kamwar, S86h 
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with their insatiable lust for power, weaned away- from their side 
quite a large volume of active sympathy and moral support. Even 
after the, elevation of the fourth puppet to the throne, the horizontal 
and vertical currents of politics and diplomacy did not prove the 
less baffling for them. They conciliated Sawai Jai Singh who had 
never concealed his pro-Farrukh-siyar sentiments.47 They assigned 
to him sarkar Sorath (subah Ahmadabad). The intermediary in this 
transaction was Ajit Singh of Jodhpur who for his signal services 
received the provinces of Ajmer and Gujarat. 

In their relations with the Turani nobles, whose' covert hostility 
was an important political factor, the Sayyids were less successful. 
Having decided upon a policy of dispersal, they won Over Muhammad 
Amin Khan Itimad-ud-uaulah by confirming him in the post of the 
second bakhshi. They appointed Sarbuland Khan tq the government / 
of Kabul. But Nizam-ul-nuilk could neither be allowed to remain at 
the capital because of his popularity among, and influence over the 
Turani soldierv; nor was it advisable to send him to a distant pro- 
vince where he might have free scope to build up for himself a semi- 
independent position. The younger Sayvid was inclined to use vio- 
lence against him; but he was persuaded to desist from such a wild 
course of action. In March 1719 Nizam-ul-mulk was prevailed upon to 
proceed to Malwa, on condition that ‘he would not be replaced on 
anv flimsv pretext’. This promise was, however, violated, and Nizam- 
ul-mulk was recalled from Malwa, which was offered to Husain Ali. 
Nizam-ul-mulk sensed danger, marched towards the Deccan, occu- 
pied the great fort of Asirgarh. and defeated and killed the Sayyids' 
agent, Dilawar Mi Khan, in June 1720. Another agent of the Sayyids, 
Alam Ali Khan, was defeated and killed in August 1720. 4S 

While the influence of the Sayvid brothers was thus being eclipsed 
in tl>e Deccan, their attention in the north was distracted by the 
hostility of Chhabila Bam Nagar and his nephew Girdhar Bahadur 
at Allahabad. Thev had barred the road of remittance of treasure 
from Bengal which had been detained at Patna. To divert the atten- 
tion and resources of the rcl>cls, Jasan Singh of Kalpi was instigated 
to create trouble for them. But he was defeated and compelled to 
sue for peace. The situation at Allahabad threatened to be critical 
and required prompt action. Three armies were directed to converge 
upon the rebels. Undaunted. Chhabila Ram emerged out oP'the fort 
to extend a hob welcome to his enemy. In the course of operations, 

47 Khali {whan, 8-38. 

48 Khali Khan. 818, 847, 857, 874. Kamwar, 360a. 363b, 370ab, 371a, 372a. Qasim. 
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however, he was struck with paralysis and died; but Girdhar Baha- 
dur continued the resistance. Upon this the Sayyid brothers took 
the emperor from Fathpur to Agra, and ordered £ bridge to be 
thrown Across the Jamuna to facilitate the movement of troops. 

When Girdhar heard of the preparations for the siege of Allahabad, 
he sont his representatives to the Sayyids to discuss terms of peace. 
But the latter were unable to decide upon an agreed approach to 
the issue. Abdullah favoured accommodation, whereas Ilusain Ali 
pressed for action. For the moment the elder brother had his way, 
and Girdhar was promised the governorship of Avadh. Probably he 
got an inkling of the difference of opinion between the Savyid 
brothers; in any case he could not persuade himself to have faith 
in Abdullah's promise. On the pretext of completing the last rites of 
his uncle he requested a year s grace. At the same time he started 
active preparation^ for standing a long siege. His duplicity proved 
intolerable to the impetuous Ilusain Ali, and he made up his mind 
to himself supervise the siege operations at Allahabad. 

Abdullah was much perturbed at the resolve of his \ ounger 
brother, as he suspected that the latter wanted to appropriate to 
himself the treasure stored in the fort of Allahabad. Luckilv, the 
strain between the two brothers was eased bv fresh proposals from 
Girdhar and his request that Ratan Chand be sent as the inter- 
mediary. He went to Allahabad and succeeded in convincing Girdhar 
of the bona fides of his patrons. In May 1720 the latter agreed to 
surrender the fort of Allahabad on condition that the subah of Avadh 
be assigned to him, that he should be invested with powers to 
appoint all civil and military officers in the province under liis charge, 
and that a gift of 30 lakhs of rupees be given to him from the Bengal 
treasure. 49 The acceptance of these terms bv the Sayyid brothers is 
a clear indication of their utter lack of political insight. The surrender 
of the fort of Allahabad brought them none the nearer thoir goal. 
It added neither to their prestige nor to their popularity. 

Hardly had the din of the drums sounded to celebrate the victory 
at APahabad faded than the report of Dilawar Ali's catastrophe began 
to weigh heavily upon the nerves of the Sayyids. The prospect of 
the Amlr-ul-umaras entire family falling into the hands of the victor 
was very alarming. Speedy instructions were, therefore, issued to 
Alam Ali, askjng him to avoid precipitating the struggle with Nizam- 
ul-mulk and directing him to wait for the arrival of Husain Ali. 
Cg(|(Bliatol^ etters were sent to Nizam-ul-mulk, w r ho, in reply, pro- 
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fessed friendship and added that he had gone to the Deccan to 
counteract the increasing' inroads of the Marathas and to protect the 
Amlr-ul-umara’s family. 

But the pretence of reciprocal good will could not be sustained 
for long; events were moving fast to expose its stark unreality. The 
report of Alam Ali’s defeat and death terribly upset the Sayyid 
brothers’ equilibrium; but the mutual suspicion between them pre- 
vented them from tackling the situation with cool calculation. Their 
rivals gained the upper hand but they did not know how to deal 
with them. At first, they beha\*ed harshly towards the Turani clique 
consisting of Muhammad Amin Khan and Akdus Samad Khan, and 
even contemplated their death by violence. But on the failure of 
their attempts to kill them they adopted a conciliatory attitude. This 
was neither wise nor opportune. Either the Turanis should not have 
bpen estranged, or else they should not have been spared, when once 
they had been subjected to insult and humiliation. The right course 
was to have don<? away with them, and thus scorch the source of 
mischief and intrigue at the head-quarters. Nizam-ul-mulk was at 
too great a distance, and far too involved with the affairs in the 
Deccan even to think of vengeance, not to speak of planning it. But 
the Sayyid brothers were no adepts in statecraft. They were mere 
soldiers. 

Nor were they able to come to a quick decision with regard to 
their plan for the suppression of N izam-ul • mulk.^Af ter much dis- 
cussion it was settled that Abdullah should stay at Delhi to look 
after the sceuritv of the northern provinces; Husain Ali and the 
emperor should go to the Deccan with the entire establishment of 
the four subahs in Hindustan as also of the six subahs in the Deccan. 
As the Turanis were too dangerous to be left behind Muhammad 
Amin Khan and others were compelled to accompany the expedi- 
tionary force. This marked the beginning of the end of the ascend- 
ancy of the Sayyid brothers. The elder one was separated from the 
younger, and the court became a hot-bed of plots and intrigues. 

The most active person in the game was Muhammad Amin Khan. 
He resorted to tactics which would delay the movements of Husain 
Ali. IIo offered to mediate between the Amir-ul-umara and Nizam- 
ul-mulk by guaranteeing the safe return of the former’s family from 
the Dcccan; he also volunteered to send his son Qamr-ud-din to 
escort it to the north. But the proposal did not find favour with 
Husain Ali. As an alternative, Muhammad Amin Khan suggested the 
dismissal of his Mughal followers whose fidelity, he said, would be 
dubious when they would face their former commander (Nizam-ul- 
Mulk) ranged on the opposite side in the field of battle. This sugges- 
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tion, too, was rejected. Husain Ali was unable to penetrate the mask 
which covered the real designs of Muliammad Amin Khan who by 
his manOeuvrings had succeeded in lulling the Amir-ul-umara into 
a false sense of security. 

According to Khafi Khan, Muhammad Amin Khan had always 
been planning the overthrow of the Barhas, but he had not so long 
considered it prudent to seek assistance of his friends and acquaint- 
ances in this dangerous project. But now the time was ripe to take 
a few trustworthy persons into confidence. At first only Sa'adat Khan 
and Haidar Khan Kashghari were made privy to the plot. But later 
on, Abdul Ghafiar and Mir Jumla were also included in the clique. 
Contact was established with the emperors mother through Sadr- 
un-nisa, a protege of Say v id Abdullah. A hint was thrown to the 
emperor only when the final dispositions had been made. 

The first attempt of the conspirators to slay Husain Ali, while lve 
was on the march, did not materialise. This had been planned by 
Qamr-ud-din Khan and Sa'adat Khan. Now’, a more elaborate scheme 
was drawn up. When the royal arms was encamping at Todah Bhim, 
Muhammad Amin Khan, having escorted the emperor. <to his tent, 
-feigned illness and retired to Haidar Quli’s tent. When the emperor 
entered his private apartments and Husain Ali reached the gate of 
the royal enclosure, Mir Haidar Khan, who had a speaking acquaint- 
ance with him, approached him and placed a written statement in 
his hands. It was 4 bittef complaint against Muhammad Amin Khan. 
As the Saw id was busy reading it Mir Haidar found him oft his 
guard. He stabbed Husain Ali and with one wound despatched him’. 
This happened on 8 October 1720. Though the assassin was soon 
cut to pieces, wild confusion overtook Husain Ali’s followers. 

Sa'adat Khan rushed into the inner apartments whither the em- 
peror had retired and ‘with the utmost devotion he took his hand 
and led him out’. Here Muhammad Amin Khan mounted him on 
his elephant and sat behind him as his attendant. After a brief melee 
the partisans erf Husain Ali fled helter skelter. One of them, Rai Shiro- 
man Das, a Kayastha and an ‘old agent of Sayyid Abdullah', shaved 
off his beard ahd whiskers and escaped in the guise of a faqir to 
join his patron. The other, Ratan Chand, the right-hand man of 
Qutb-ul-mulk, was subjected to unspeakable humiliation and torture. 
He was stripped naked and taken to Muhammad Amin Khan who 
gave him some clothes but put him under arrest. Muhkam Singh, 
son of Churanpan Jat, w'as brought a prisoner, but he was pardoned 

bv the emperor. 50 
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Sayyid Abdullah was terribly perturbed to hear of the assassination 
of his younger brother; and he resolved to take the fullest revenge 
upon the perpetrators of this dastardly crime. He remonstrated with 
the emperor against the perfidy to which Husain Ah had been sub- 
jected and demanded that the miscreants should be duly punished. 
At the same time he commenced preparations to fight it out with his 
opponents. He proclaimed as sovereign another prince named Ibra- 
him under the style of Abdul Fath Zahir-ud-din Muhammad, and 
issued instructions for the recruitment of an army. But he was striving 
to achieve the impossible. The Mewatis and other turbulent zamindars 
began to harass him; and they plundered his baggage and tents. 

Nevertheless Abdullah continued to collect a huge army. Among 
his supporters were: (i) some newly created officers like Najm-ud- 
din Khan, the second bakhshi; Salabat Khan, the third bakhshi; 
B.airarn Khan, the fourth bakhshi; (iij the released courtiers of the 
time of Rafi-ud-darjat; and Farrukh-siyar’s nobles like Itiqad Khan, 
and Hamid Khan Bahadur, the uncle of Nizam-ul-mulk; (iii) deserters 
from the royal army like Ghulam Ali Khan and others; (ivj Churaman 
and his followers. But this motley band of soldiers suffered from 
financial stringency and was more eager to share the spoils than 
face the bullets. Its leadership was weak and divided, its organiza- 
tion far from' satisfactory. 

On the other hand the imperial army, though smaller in fiumber, 
was more compact and was led by veterans like Haidar Quli Khan 
Bahadur Nasir Jang, Muhammad Khan Bangash, Sabit Khan and 
Bayazid Khan Mewati. Abdus Samad Khan and Sawai Jai Singh 
were unable to arrive in time; but some three or four thousand horse 
were sent by. the latter to augment the strength of the imperialists. 
Saadat Khan and Muhammad Amin Khan were already there to 
guide and inspire the troops. 

The rival armies confronted each other at Hasanpur on 13 Novem- 
ber 1719. Haidar Quli Khan opened the battle with a barrage of fire 
from his guns. By the evening most of Abdullah Khan's mercenaries 
had deserted their master, and when the morning dawned not more 
than two or three thousand of his men were 4eft with him. Through- 
out the night the imperial army had continued its destructive work. 
When the fight was resumed the Sayyid had little to hope for; yet 
he and his brother Najm-ud-din Ali Khan continued to fight valiant- 
ly till they were overpowered and compelled to surrender. Aodullah 

109ab-l*la. 135-30. Risala, 73b, 76b. Kamwor, 372b, 373b. Yahya. 128h, 129ab. 
Ahwal, 176a. Tankh-i-Shikir Khan. 24ab. ' 
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was handed over to the charge of Ilaidar Quli. lie was poisoned to 
death two years lateral 

It was sheer accident which had raised the Sayyid brothers to 
political prominence. They were utterly unfit to play the role which 
had devolved on their shoulders. At best, their place lay in *the pro- 
vincial sphere; all-India politics was much too complicated for their 
dull and stunted intellect. Aflluerice had made them ambitious; but 
their vision remained narrow and distorted. Husain Ali proved him- 
self to be a good soldier, but Abdullah was neither a general nor 
a statesman. At no stage of. their meteoric career were they able to 
form a correct estimate of the political situation; and when driven 
into tight comers, neither of the two hesitated to sacrifice the in- 
terests of the empire. It was Husain Ali who showed the wav north 
to the Marathas and enabled them to see the weakness of the em- 
pire in all its nakedness and to exploit it. It was Abdullah who abet- 
ted and instigated the anti-empire activities of the Jats and the 
Bundelas. Thus both of them seriously damaged the foundations of 
the imperial edifice. Moreover they set the immoral precedent of 
insulting and humiliating the members of the royal, house, a prece- 
dent which became a common practice in the years to follow. They 
made kings but destroyed the empire. 

RELIGIOUS TROUBLE IN KASHMIR 

It was during the period of the Saw id brothers’ ascendancy that 
religious trouble broke out in Kashmir. It arose because ol the fren- 
zied zeal of Mdhhuh Khan alias Abdun-Nabi Kashmiii who, with a 
party of restless Muslims, went to the deputy governor and the qazi 
and, presenting to them ‘certain legal opinions, demanded that the 
Hindus should be interdicted from riding on horses, from wearing 
coats (jama), from putting on turbans and armour, from going out 
for excursions in the fields and gardens, and from bathing on certain 
days’ 52 . When the government officers declined to accede to these 
fantastic suggestions, Mahbub and his followers took the law into 
.their own hands; they molested the Hindus and subjected their 
houses to arson and loot. The rabble one day attacked Majlis Rai, 
a respectable Hindu, who had gone with a party to ramble in the 
fields and gardens. He escaped and took protection with the deputy 
governor Mir Ahmad Khan. The violence of the mob now turned 

51 Kl.nfl Khan. 911-12, 91 1- 15, 921-22, 992-13. Y.ihva, llOab. Almiil, 27b, 
178al> Qavm, 114al>, 11 flab . R bain, 77b, 7Pa, 79a, 88b. Shakir, 24b-25a. Shiv Das, 
54b-55ab, 58a, 81b. 
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Against the' latter. His house was. surrounded; Majlis Rai and his fol- 
lowers were dragged out; their ears and noses were cut ofi and 

some of them were circumcised. 

\ 

This brutal savagery continued for five months. The imperial offi- 
cers witnessed it helplessly, their power having been usurped by the 
rioters whose leader Mahbub was styled Dindar Khan. “He acted as 
ruler, and taking his seat in the mosque, discharged the government 
business.”53 Upon the receipt of the report of the outbreak Murim 
Khan was sent from Delhi to suppress it. On his arrival in Kashmir 
the miscreants became nervous, and their leader sought the inter- 
cession of a saint named Khwajali Abdullah. The latter asked him 
to go to the mir bakhsKi Shahur Khan. When Mahbub went to the 
house of the bakhshi, he was assassinated by the Shiahs at the insti- 
gation of the saint. The followers of Mahbub attacked the Shiah 
quarters and for two days indulged in an orgy of blood, killing about ' 
2,000 persons including women and children and plundering pro- 
perty worth several lakhs. In the end Munim Khan took severe 
steps to punish them. 

The above details need not lead us to the conclusion that there 
was a general rising of the Muslims against the Hindus. The trouble 
was due to the madness of a single individual who succeeded in 
exploiting the religious sentiments of some, and the covetousness of 
many more. The government officials, who were Muslims, did not 
side with the rioters; nor did the respectable Muslims. The deputy 
governor Mir Ahmad Khan and the bakhshi Shahur Khan had to 
suffer at their hands. The Shiahs were not with them; Khwajah 
Abdullah went to the length of instigating the- murder of the leader. 
The outbreak was sporadic. Its object was not the promotion of reli- 
gion, but the satisfaction of individual greed and vanity; its conse- 
quence, loss of much innocent blood and property. 

REIGN OF MUHAMMAD SHAH (1719-48) 

Muhammad Shah left the field of Hasanpur for Delhi on 19 No- 
vember 1720. He was magnanimous .in his treatment of the depen- 
dants and followers of the Sayyid brothers. Asadullah Khan, a cousin 
of Husain Ali, who had lost all his property in the general con- 
fusion, was permitted to leave for Mecca. Musrat Yar Khan, who was 
coming to *tne assistance of Abdullah, on finding on his arrival that 
all was ov^r, sought the intercession of Khan Dauran. He was pre- 
sented to the emperor and was promoted to the rank of 5,000 + 2,000. 


59 Ibid., 869i 
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Nijabat Ali, a youth of thirteen or fourteen, the adopted son of 
Sayyid Abdullah, was ordered to be confined with the latter.54 

The emperor arrived at the outskirts of the capital on 20 Novem- 
ber 1720, and halted there for two days. Here Sawai Jai Singh paid 
his respects to him. After entering the capital Muhammad Shah held 
a grand darbar in which he rewarded his supporters. Haidar Quli 
Khan was promoted to the rank of 7,000 4- 7,000 and granted the 
title of Mu'izz-ud-daulah. Muhammad Amin Khan, Itimad-ud-dau- 
lah, was appointed wazir, and the subah of Multan and the faujdari 
of Muradabad were assigned to him. Shapur Khan, brother of Mir 
Haidar Khan, the assassin of Husain Ali, was promoted to the rank 
of 4,000 + 2,000. Samsam-ud-daulah was made mir bakhsh* with 
the title of Amlr-ul-umara. Qamr-ud-din Khan was appointed second 
bakhshi and darogha-i-ghusal-khanah. Sa'adat Khan was advanced to 
the rank of 5,000 + 5,000 with the title of Sa'adat Khan Bahadur 
and the privilege of kettle-drums. 

An important administrative step which the emperor took on this 
occasion was the abolition of ]azfa, upon the representation of Sawai 
Jai Singh and Girdhar Bahadur. This hated tax, abolished by Akbar 
and re-imposed by Aurangzib, continued to be levied during the 
reigns of Bahadur Shah and Jahandar Shah. But Farrukh-siyar, per- 
haps at the instance of Sayyid Abdullah’s factotum Ratan Chand, 
abolished it after his accession to the throne. It was re-imposed 
in 1718 by Inayetullah, the dlwan-i-khalsa, very much against the 
wishes of Ratan Chand. But upon the accession of Rafi-ud-darjat 
the order was repealed. It is not clear as to w'ho was responsible 
for the revival of- the tax in the opening years of Muhammad Shah’s 
reign. It was permanently abolished in 1720; and later not even the 
efforts of Nizam-ul-mulk to restore it met with any success. 55 

As emperor Muhammad Shah had neither the talent nor the desire 
to take any interest in matters political, he wanted to lead a life 
of uninterrupted gaiety w’ith the least concern or worry for administra- 
tive details. He surrendered himself to the superior will of the suc- 
cessive groups of his favourites. In the first instance it consisted 
of a quarto 56 — the woman Rahim-un-nisa, better known as Koki Jiu, 
die eunuch Hafiz Khidmatgar Khan, Rushan-ud-daulah Zafar Khan 
of Panipat, and Shah Abdul Ghaffar. They continued to dominate 
over the mind of the emperor for 12 years. They were supplanted 

54 Khafi Khan, 929-50, 934,-36. Kamwar. 373b-74ab. 
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in 1732 by Khan Dauran Samsam-ud-daulah and his brother Muzaffar 
Khan. After their death in 1739 'their place was taken by another 
quarto : Amir Khan, Muhammad Ishaq, Asad Yar Khan and (in 1742) 
Safdar Jang. Thus the reign of Muhammad Shah may justly be* 
styled as a period of ascendancy of the favourites. 

The reign of Muhammad Shah after the fall of the Sayyids divides 
itself into two parts of unequal duration, the important event which 
separates the one from the other being the invasion of Nadir Shah, 
1738-39. Besides the petty intrigues of the court, the main interest 
in the first period centres round the growingenfluence of the Marathas 
and their pressure on imperial possessions. Under the inspiring leader- 
ship of Peshwa Baji-Rao I the Marathas struck their forward policy. 
They emerged out of the narrow limits of the Deccan and carried 
their arms far into the \cry heart of the Mughal empire. Gujarat 
was lost to the empire in 1735; Malwa followed in 1741. Prominent 
imperial generals like Sarbuland Khan, Abhai Singh of Jodhpur, 
Sawai Jai Singh and Nizam-ul-mulk could not control the rising 
tide of Maratha aggression. 

n UN DEL AS AND JATS 

Challenges on a lesser scale came from the Bundelas and the Jats. 
Upon the shifting of the imperial pressure to the south during the 
second half of Aurangzibs reign the Bunch, las had become active 
under Chhatrasal. But in 1705 he was conciliated and appointed to 
the command of 4,000. On the death of Aurangzib he joined Bahadur 
Shah in his struggle against Karh Bakhsh. He also vigorously fought 
on the side of the Mughals against the Sikhs. He appears to have 
done little to embitter his relations with the imperial power till the 
end of Famikh-siyars reign. But after Muhammad Shah’s accession, 
Budh Singh Hada instigated him to create trouble on the borders 
of Malwa oetween Allahabad and Agra. His son Jai Chand captured 
the fort of Qamgarh, near Sironj and Bhilsa. Nizam-ul-mulk, who 
was the governor of Malwa, sent a large army to recover* the fort. 
The expeditionary force was further augmented at Sironj by Afghan 
and Ruhela auxiliaries.- The campaign proved successful. The fort 
was captured. 

In’ 1720 Muhammad Khan Bangash was appointed to the subah 
of Allahab&d within the jurisdiction of which fell a large part of 
Bundelkhand. As he was busy elsewhere, he sent his favourite Dilir 
Khan to deal with the Bundelas who had sacked Kalpi and killed 
the local officer. Although the invaders were driven out of Kalpi, 
Chhatrasal defeated and killed Dilir Khan in 1721. He also sent 
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help to Girdhar Bahadur at Allahabad and to the zamindar of Asothar, 
both of whom were defying the authority of the Sayyids. Two years 
later, when the Bangash had returned from the Rajput campaign, 
he turned his attention towards the Bundela insurgents. He pene- 
trated into their country up to Banda, but his efforts remained in- 
conclusive because he was called away on .account of the turn the 
events had taken in the Deccan where Nizam-ul-mulk after defeating 
Mubariz Khan had virtually become independent. The Bundelas 
now overran Baghelkhand. 

In 1726 the Bangash r^pewed his activities and succeeded in clear- 
ing eastern Bundelkhand of the. rebels and in compelling Chhatrasal 
to take refuge in Jaitpur. In December 1728 he .submitted to Muham- 
mad Khan, but the latter’s enemies at the court encouraged Chhatra- 
sal to revive his opposition. To his help came Peshwa Baji Rao. The 
allies besieged their common enemy at Jaitpur. Muhammad Khavas 
appeals to the court for help met with no response and he was com- 
pelled to e\acuate Bundelkhand. 3 " After the death of Chhatrasal in 
1729-30 the Marathas occupied about one-third of this pros ince. But 
in 1737, when Nizam-ul-mulk was marching to expel the Marathas 
from Malwa, Ilirdey Shah and other sons of Chhatrasal, as also the 
rajas of Datia and Orchha, joined him. But the imperial control 
over Bundelkhand had ceased to exist. 

The Jat chief Churaman remained an active and trusted partisan 
of the Sayyid brothers whom he followed like a shadow, lie was 
with the army of Husain Ali at the time of Famikh-siyar’s deposition, 
and accompanied him to Agra to fight Nikusiyar. He started for the 
Deccan with- Husain Ali when the latter marched against Nizam-ul- 
mulk. But after the assassination of the younger Sayyid, the Jat 
leader was induced to join Muhammad Shah whom he beguiled into 
waterless deserts and across the territorv of his enemy Sawai Jai 
Singh. lie went over to Abdullah, and created confusion in the 
rear of the imperial armv at Hodal by seizing the baggage train. He 
now set himself up as an- independent ruler. In alliance with Ajit 
Singh of Marwar he sent assistance to the Bundelas to keep the 
imperialists busv in the east. But his leadership was seriously im- 
perilled when he imprisoned his nephew Badan Singh, and then 
released him at the intercession of other Jat chiefs. 

In 1720 Sa'adat Khan, whose treachery against the Sayyid brothers 
had secured few him the emperor’s favour, was appointed subahdar 
of Agra with specific instructions to deal with the Jats. Badan Singh 
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fled and took shelter with him. But Churaman’s son Muhkam Singh 
defeated Niikautha Nagar, Saadat Khan’s deputy, upon which Saadat 
Khan was removed from his post to make way for Sawai Jai Singh. 
Churaman now committed suicide. His sons were besieged by the 
imperial forces at Thun, which was captured in November 1722. 
Compelled to seek safety in flight, they made their way to Ajit Singh. 
Upon this Jai Singh installed Badan Singh as the Thakur of the 
Jats.58 He was a quiet and politic man, sincerely devoted to the 
arts of peace. Within a very short time he became powerful, and 
shook off dependence upon the Rajput state of Amber. He dominated 
the entire districts of Agra and Mathura and posed- himself as the 
protector of the Hindus against Muslim oppression. He arrogated 
to himself the title of Braj Raj. He built the strong fort of Dig. He 
died in 1756. He was succeeded by Suraj Mai. 

FAIL U R K OF MZAM-l’L-MULK 

It was this atmosphere of distraction and disintegration which a 
pusillanimous and care-free monarch like Muhammad Shah was 
called upon to control. He had hardly any interest in current poli- 
tics. Wine, women, and music were his pastimes. Nor did he have 
an able and devoted set of advisers deeply concerned with the welfare 
of the state. The onlv capable noble who could have saved the 
situation was Ni/am-ul-mulk. In 1722 he was summoned to take 
up the reins of government. But the stupidity of the sovereign, the 
mischievous misrepresentations of his rivals, and the ridicule of the 
court minions disgusted him. His schemes reform were opposed, 
for they cut at the very source of the income of manv courtiers. His 
orders were defied by provincial governors because they were greedy 
for power. Therefore, in full appreciation of the bitter fact that the 
sovereign was beyond reform, Nizam-ul-mulk returned to the Dec- 
can. 59 The wizarat was once more handed over to Qamr-ud-din, 
son of Muhammad Amin Khan, who ‘considered it supreme wisdom 
to keep his post and do as 'little work as possible’. Like his master 
he was a hard drunkard and an extremelv indolent man. The mutual 
regard between the sovereign and his prime minister may be judged 
fronTa remark in a letter addressed bv the former to the latter asking 
him to return immediatelv to court without concluding the Maratha 
campaign in 1733. “With you wine is lawful; without you water 
is unlawful.” 89 


58 Kliafi Kljan, 836. 930, 945. Shiv Das, 79b, 80a. Rh-.'a, 981). Komwar, 379ab. 
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With a weak sovereign on the throne *nd an indolent and licentious 
minister to advise him, the condition of the court may better be 
imagined than described. It was composed not only of braggarts, 
but of cheats and dissimulators. It is said that whenever the un- 
welcome report of a Maratha incursion reached the capital, the 
emperor sneaked away on a hunting excursion or a pleasure trip. 
Nor could this pack of self-seekers unite eveq in the face of common 
danger. When Sa'adat Khan proposed armed resistance to the in- 
truders from the Deccan and undertook to drive them out of north 
India, provided Agra, Gujarat, Mahva and Ajmer were assigned to 
him, Khan Dauran and Sawai Jai Singh advocated a policy of con- 
ciliation, because neither of them possessed the requisite military 
skill or the necessary strength of will to face the Marathas. The result 
was that with' every succeeding year the Maratha spectre began to 
loom larger over the political hoii/on of north India. From 1732 on- 
ward yearly campaigns had to be undertaken to counteract the in- 
creasing vigour of the invaders’ activities. In 1737 they actually at- 
tacked Delhi, though Baji Kao retired without inflicting much h^rm 
upon the capital. At last, the consensus of opinion at court once more 
favoured the return of Xizum-ul-mulk. But the evil had gone too far, 
even the old veteran had to sigh the convention of Bhopal anti con- , 
cede the Maratha demands (January 1738). 

I\VSIO\ OF \\DIR SI! \ 1 1 

To add further to the internal confusion a holocaust biust upon 
the political firmament of north-western India. Nadir Shah invaded 
India and reduced to dust the power and prestige of the Mughal 
empire. The invader is said to have carried with him ‘sixty lakhs of 
rupees and some thousand gold coins, nearly one crore worth of gold- 
ware, nearly fifty crore worth of jewels, most of them umivalled in 
the world: the above included the Peacock Throne'. In addition, the 
province of Afghanistan was ceded to him. The Mughal empire was 
not only truncated, it was deprived of its soul. 

DECLINE OF NOBILITY 

Hie imperial court after the departure of Nadir Shah presented a 
dismal picture. It was bereft of its brilliant grandeur and of its gorge- 
ous wealth which had dazzled the eyes of foreigners. Its political 
prestige had totally disappeared. Muhammad Shah and his prime 
minister, Qamr-ud-din Itimad-ud-daulah II, began to sink deeper and 
deeper into the abyss of vice an^ voluptuousness and their example 
was followed bv others, pf the elder nobles Sawai Jai Singh had 
already returned to his own territory. He was now more interested 
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in the inter-state politics of Rajputana than in the intrigues in Delhi. 
Nizam-ul-mulk was called away to the Deccan owing to die pressure 
of the Marathas on his dominions and die rehellion of h^ son Nasir 
Jang. Before leaving Delhi he had secured die emperors permission 
to transfer his title of Amlr-ul-umara to his son Gnazi-ud^m Khan 
Firuz Jang. He also succeeded in staving off the humiliation to which 
the new favourites of the emperor wanted to subject Qamr-ud-din. As 
to Sa'd-ud-din Khan, the khan saman and mir atish, his influence 
on the administration was only nominal. Samsam-ud-daulah Khan 
Dauran and his brother Muzaffar had already died at Kamal. 

The younger set which stepped in to fill up the void created by 
the death or departure of older nobles consisted of men of inferior 
calibre; they were unfit for the trust reposed in them by their master. 
Umadat-ul-mulk Amir Khan, the third bakhshi, a Persian of high family 
connections, of cultured and refined tastes, though ambitious, was a 
cypher in civil administration. When his plot to overthrow Qamr-ud- 
din 'f el 1 ih'. ugh, he was sent away to Allahabad. Mutaman-ud-daulah 
Ishaq Khan I, another Shurtari Persian, the recipient of the highest 
honours and multitudinous favour from his master, a sincere and 
devoted well-wisher of the emperor, died in 1740. His eldest son 
succeeded to his title as Ishaq Khan II. Another favourite was Asad- 
ud-daulah Asad Yar Khan, a native of Agra, a man of pleasant man- 
ners, benevolent and discreet. In 1743 arrived at the court Safdar 
fang, the successor of Burhan-ul-mulk Saadat Khan, and in the fol- 
lowing \ear he was appointed mir atish and viceroy of Kashmir. 6 ! 

In \ iew of the fact that Qamr-ud-din Khan was constantly immersed v 
in pleasure, ‘craving more for the sight of beautiful lotuses than for 
the solution of the intricate problems of the state’, "the younger clique 
gained a stranglehold on the mind of the gav sovereign. Though their 
efforts to overthrow the prime minister failed, their intrigues continued 
unabated. The leader of the conspiracy against the Turanis was Ishaq 
Khan II, Amir Khan pulled the wires from a distance at Allahabad.. 
But in August 1743 the emperor summoned Amir Khan and Safdar 
Jang from their respective provinces of Allahabad and Avadh. Their 
arrival at the court strengthened the Irani faction, which began to 
concert measures to undermine the influence of the Turanis. The first 
step towards that end was the suppression of the Ruhelas 

DISINTECRATION OF EMPIRE 

Safdar Tang had a veritable cause of fear from the Ruhela leader 
Ali Muhammad Khan who was* steadily pushing on his conquests 

61 Iqbal N tibia, 278 'Imod-us-Sa'adat, 31-32. Chahar Gulzar-i-Shujffi, 387a, 363. 
Slyar-ul-mutakhkharin, 847, 852. 

62 Anand Ram Mukhlis, Safar fi&ma, 12-80. Siyar , 853-855. 'InUid’US-Saddat, 43. 
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in all directions. Perhaps he had also infringed the frontiers of Avadh. 
The matter was represented to the emperor who sanctioned an expedi- 
tion. The ensuing campaign exposed the total bankruptcy of soldierly 
skill of Muhammad Shah and his nobles whose mutual suspicions 
prevented them from taking a united course of action. The wazir and 
Qalnn Khan Bangash secretly supported the Ruhelas, whereas Safdar 
Jang and Amir Khan were bent upon ruining them. Upon the inter- 
vention of Qamr-ud-din, Ali Muhammad tendered his submission. He 
was pardoned and sent off to Sirhind. When Ahmad Shah Abdak 
entered Lahore, he opened negotiations and made terms wjth him. He 
left Sirhind and recovered Ruhelkhand in 1748. 

Ever since the reign of Farrukh-siyar Bengal, Bihar and Orissa had 
become a semi-independent unit in charge of a governor who owed 
onl\ nominal allegiance to Delhi. Shortly after the invasion of Nadir 
Shah, the deptitv governor of Bihar, Alivardi Khan, defeated and 
kil'cd his master Sarfaraz Khan, the subahdar of the three provinces, 
and secured recognition of his title by bribing the emperor. But his 
cla>m for the possession of Orissa was disputed by a relation of the 
deal g«\en>or who invited the intervention of Raghuji Bhonsle of 
Nagpur. For about a decade Bengal, Bihar and Orissa were subjected 
to a ‘•cues of Maiatha incursions. At the emperoi’s recpicsl Pcshwa 
Bal iji Bap Rao led an expedition to Bengal in aid of Ahsaidi Khan 
against Raghuji Bhonsle. In 1751 Alivardi concluded a treatv, pro- 
mising payment of chauth for Bengal and virtually ceding Orissa 
tn Raghuji Bhonsle. 

Rajputana too slipped out of the imperial sphere of influence. But 
the political atmosphere there was very' unsettled. Several important 
states were suffering from the evil effects of disputed succession In 
Jaipur the dispute was between Isliwari Singh and Madho Singh, in 
Jodhpur it was between Ram Singh and Bakht Singh. On lop of it 
came the rhalrv between Kotah and Bundi, and the attempt of 
■S.iwai Tai Singh to reduce Bundi to th<? status of a vassal of Jaipur 
bv ousting Budh Singh and placing upon the gadi his nominee Dalil 
Singh. Budh Singh’s wife appealed to the Marathas and in 1734 
M a, ha’- Rao Ilolhar and Ranoji Sindhia attacked Bundi. Two vears 
lat'r Pcshwa Baji Rao visited Rajputana to levy chauth. Udaipur 
accepted his demands, but Jaipur very' adroitly put the Pcshwa off 
the scent by promising to secure for him a compromise with the 
Mughal government and the cession of Malwa. 

In the Punjab at the time of Nadir Shah’s invasion Zakariya Khan 
was the governor. On the Persian ruler’s suggestion Multan was added 
to his charge in 1739, and he was promoted to the rank of hasht hazari. 
He was an able and strong administrator. But on his death in 1745 
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civil war broke out among his sons. At first the emperor did not 
appoint a governor to succeed Zakariya Khan, but in 1746 he nomi- 
nated Yahiya Khan, son of the late governor. Mir Munim was to 
be the deputy governor. Rut Yahiya was dispossessed bv his younger 
brother Hayatullah, who on the one hand requested the emperor 
to confirm him in his title, and on the other appealed to Ahmad Shah 
Abdali, Nadir Shah’s successor, to come to his assistance. 

INVASION OF AHMAD SHAH ABDALI 

A new invader now appeared on the Indian scene. The Abdali 
crossed the Indus in January 1748 and occupied Lahore, his friend 
Hayatullah Khan having fled to Delhi. When the report of the Abdali’s 
advance towards Lahore reached the capital the emperor was ill; but 
a large amiv was sent under the wazir Qamr-ud-din Khan, die mir 
atish Safdar Jang, and Ishwari Singh of Taipur. When these chicken- 
hearted generals heard of the fall of Lahore, they were overtaken 
b/ consternation. To encourage them the emperor sent prince Ahmad 
under the guardianship of Saadat Khan Zulflqar Jang. The imperial 
armv came face to face with the Afghan armv at Manupur, near 
Sirhind, where an engagement took place in March 1748. The wazir 
was killed, but the Afghans were defeated. Prince Ahmad recovered 
Sirhind.® 3 Before his return to the capital Muhammad Shah died 
(25 April 1748). 

That the deceased sovereign was a man of parts cannot be denied 
But long captivity had crushed all initiative n him; and when he 
was elevated to die throne he was almost a spent-up force. He gave 
himself up to unceasing rounds of pleasure and amusement in com- 
plete detachment from state affairs. He was fickle-minded and vacillat- 
ing; he surrendered his political conscience to his favourites and min- 
isters. But his affable nature endeared him to the people. His generosity 
and indolence prevented intrigues against him. During his long reign 
of about thirty years we do not hear of anv rebellion directed against 
the person of the sovereign. He was indeed a puppet, but none of 
his ministers ever thought of behaving rudely towards him, as the 
Sayyid brothers had done towards Farrukh-sivar. Even Nizam-ul-mulk, 
the Wisest and most resourceful of the nobles, did not like to be 
rude and insolent towards the emperor. When he found that he could 
not reform the court and the administration, he quietly left for the 
Deccan. Under Muhammad .Shah the Mughal imperial state altoge- 
ther lost its .dignity, and the process of its disintegration became al- 
most complete. With his death the old order came to a dose. 

\ 

63 Anand Rim, Tazkira, 282-292, 300-302, 313-315, 325, 370-377. Tonkh-i-Ahmad 
ShM, 4b-5a, 8*-0b. 
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Chapter Two 


SUCCESSORS OF MUHAMMAD SHAH : 
END OF IMPERIAL AUTHORITY 

(1748-1771) 


EMPIRE 1\ DECADENCE 
I 

The Great Mughals, ancestors of Muhammad Shah, were great and 
strong men. fiabur, the founder of the empire, had fought numerous 
battles against heavy odds, and had swam every river he came across. 
This sturdiness was maintained m the family to a greater or lesser 
degree till the time of Aurangzib, the last of the Great Mughals. But 
their self-indulgent descendants of the eighteenth century wasted all 
their energy and much of their enormous resources on their own 
personal enjoyments, completely neglecting the affairs of the govern- 
ment of which they were the head. They wore shirts with numerous 
folds of the finest muslin the world could manufacture, through which 
some parts of their bod\ were easily visible. The invigorating breath 
of their highland home in Central Asia had been weakened by sensual 
passion; their battle-cry of ‘Allah’ had changed into the passionate cry 
for wine and women. The robust Mughal nobility and soldiery' of 
Balkh and Bokhara had grown soft in the luxurious cities of Delhi and 
Agra, and their strong religious convictions had given place to false 
superstitions. .Their old manliness was converted into foppery, and the 
habit of drinking had become so widely prevalent among them that 
“even the chief qazl used to smuggle his daily dram into his house”. 
The heroic and vigorous officials and soldiers of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries were succeeded by vicious and delicate 
creatures. 

The later Mughals were both weak and incompetent. Moreover, 
they had to .contend with so many rebellions, intrigues and conspi- 
racies at court, and combinations among the new political forces that 
were arising in the country, that they became merely phantom rulers. 

The Mughal empire which had once included in it the whole of 
.India and Afghanistan from the Hindukus^i to Assam and from Gilgit 
to Cape Comorin had considerably shrunk in its. extent. Bengal, Bihar 
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and Orissa under Alivardi Khan r and Allahabad and Avadh under 
Safdar Jang, were independent for all practical purposes. Ruhelkhand 
was ruled over by Ali Muhammad Khan Ruhela, and parts of the 
provinces of Agra and Delhi up to Faridabad (16 miles south of the 
imperial capital) by Suraj Mai Jat independently. The trans-Indus ter- 
ritory which had been surrendered to Nadir Shah in 1739 was govern- 
ed by the Afghan king Ahmad Shah Abdali. Rajputana owed no real 
allegiance to Delhi. Gujarat Malwa and Bundelkhand were under the 
Marathas. The Deccan had passed beyond the control of the emperor. 
His rule was now confined to the tract King between Agra on the 
Jamuna and the Indus. 

Simultaneously the moral prestige of the empire had greatly dwin- 
dled. Nadir Shah’s invasion had given it a death blow, and whatever 
was left was 'destroyed on the one hand by the Marathas who were 
bold enough to knock at the gates of Delhi and lay large imperial 
provinces under contribution, and on the other bv Ahmad Shah 
Abdali, who by the force of his own energy or that which he imparted 
to his generals, commenced penetrating almost cserv second or third 
year into the rich plains of noith India, in truth to p’under, but with 
some affectation of the Muslim erv of a ‘holy v, ar’ and ‘Islam in danger*. 

To check the growing effiminacy of the Mughals, to curb the in- 
vaders from the jiorth-west who had begun to invade this ‘land of 
gold, to attack and crush various refractory peoples who had risen 
in this country, to stop the tendency of provincial viceroys to estab- 
lish independent dynasties, to inject new blc i into the decaying 
system of government, and to restore the lost prestige of the dis- 
tracted, enervated and tottering empire attacked bv enemies within 
and without: such were the problems which confronted the later 
Mhghal emperors. It was a task of which they were utterly incapable. 

AHMAD SHAH AND HlS FAVOURITES 

Muhammad Shah died in April 1748, and was succeeded by his 
onlv son Ahmad Shah. The new emperor commenced his career under 
comparatively favourable circumstances. His claim to the throne was 
not challenged. He was in the prime of life, and had just won the 
glory of having defeated Ahmad Shah Abdali at Manupur. He had 
able men to serve him. But all those advantages were lost as a result 
of his incapacity for work, neglect of duty and lack of confidence in 
his ministers. Though quite grown up, being 22 years old at the time 
of his accession, he knew absolutely nothing about the art of govern- 
ment. As he was bom of a dancing girl, who had been taken into 
wedlock by Muhammad Shah, his father had neglected his education 
and training, and had even frequently ill-treated him, in spite of 
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&e fact that he was the sole heir to the throne. No pivil or military 
office was ever given to him in accordance with prevalent custom. - 
He was not even provided with sufficient money to enjoy the ordinary 
comforts of life; nor was he permitted to indulge in manly sports and 
games, not to mention any schooling.* The only companions of his 
childhood and youth had been women and eunuchs of the harem, all 
of dissolute and debased character. The result was that his inherited 
dullness of mind and intellect was allowed to grow unchecked, and 
in consequence he came to possess no personality, no ability for 
administration and no capacity for leadership. Indeed, he lacked all 
qualities which were essential for political success, especially in those 
days when the stability of the empire depended solely upon the 
personal qualities of the emperor. 

This poverty-stricken and neglected youth of no intellect and no 
ambition suddenly found himself in possession of the resources of 
an empire. Impelled by heredity, influenced by the shameless examples 
of the harem, unable to control reckless passions, the new ruler suc- 
cumbed to the charms of wine and women, leaving the empire to fare 
as best as it might. His harem contained the prettiest girls that could 
be procured from all parts of India and Central Asia; it occupied an 
area of four square miles. The affairs of the state were placed in the 
hands of a notorious eunuch named Javid Khan ,2 the paramour of 
his mother, who had not given up her loose character even in the 
life-time of Muhammad SKah. 

After a couple of years, when his sexual tempo had slowed down 
and want had begun to be felt in the imperial harem for failure of 
revenues, he started attending to the state affairs; but his orders, 
issued without any wise counsel, lacked practical common sense, and 
were consequently ignored. As he possessed no personal courage and 
perseverance, his anger, if aroused at all at such disobedience, never 
passed beyond the bounds of mere words.3 

Ahmad Shah had two great favourites: his own mother and her 
paramour Javid Khan. Udham Bai, the queen-mother, a woman of 
poor intellect and immoral character, failed in commanding the 
respect due to her rank; but she commenced administering state 
affairs. The high officers of the state waited in her porch every morn- 
ing, and she held discussions with them from behind a screen, eunuchs 
serving as intermediaries. All the important petitions from all over 
the empire were read out to her, and sne issued orders on them which 

1 T&nkh-i- Ahmad Shdht, 2b-3a, 13ab. 

2 Shakir Khan, Tarikh-i-Shakir Khan, 80a. Shah Nawaz Khan, Mira't-i-Aftab Nutnd, 
2fl7b. Khwajah ‘Abdul Karim Kashmiri, Bayan-i-Waqa* t, 72a. 

8 Ahmad Shdht, 13ab. Shih Nawaz, 267b. 
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were final. She was granted a number of titles, of which the highest 
was Qibla-i-Mam. She received the rank of 50,000 horse. Her birth- , 
days were celebrated with great eclat, and sums amounting to two 
mores of rupees used to be spent on a single birthday. Her brother 
Man Khan, a scamp and a professional dancer behind singing girls, 
received the title of Mutqad-ud-daulah and the rank of 6,000.* 

Udham Bai’s unprecedented promotion was naturally followed by 
the rapid rise of Javid Khan. He was given the rank of 6,000. He was 
put in charge of the office of the superintendent of the privy council, 
the intelligence department, the imperial elephants, grants and 
appointments, the estates of the princesses of blood royal and the 
emperor’s privy purse. After some time this eunuch was promoted 
to the rank of 7,000 and granted the title of Nawab Bahadur with a 
standard, banner and kettle-drums. The ministers had to receive orders 
from him on official business. “Never since Timur’s time”, says the 
court h'slcrian, “had a eunuch exercised such power in the state; 
hence the government became unsettled. The hereditary perns felt 
humiliated to pay court to him before any affairs of state could be 
transacted.” 4 5 

Sayyid Salabat Khan Zulfiqar Jang became the chief paymaster with 
the title of Amir-ul-umara; while Intizam-ud-daulah Khan-i-Khanan, 
the eldest son of the late wazir Qamr-ud-din Khan, was appointed 
second paymaster. Among the important provincial governors was 
Muin-ul-mulk, the second son of the late wazir; he was confirmed in 
the viceroyalty of the Punjab. 

SAFDAR JANG AS WAZIR ' 

Along with these appointments followed the nomination of the 
wazir or the prime minister of die empire in the person of Safdar Jang 
(June 1748). He was granted the rank of 8,000 norse and 8,000 foot. 
He was also given the post of superintendent of the private chamber 
(Ghusedkhdna), and the governorship of Naraaul and Allahabad in 
addition to Avadh, his hereditary province. His son Jalal-ud-din Haidar 
received the title of Shuja-ud-daulah and was appointed superin- 
tendent of imperial artillery. 

Though Safdar Jang held the highest post in the empire, yet his 
position was considerably weak. He ’vas considered by the hereditary 
Turkish nobles as a foreign-bom adventurer on account of his family’s 
short 'service in this country. To personal jealo* sy was added racial 

4 Ahmad Shahi, 13b, 15b, 16b, 108. Siyar-vl-mutakhkhaiin, 872. Boyin, 72a. 
Shah Nawaz. 267b. Harchantndns. Chahar Gulzar-i-Shuioi, 400a. 

5 Ahmad Shahi, 14b-15a, 16b, 25a. Shakir, 63a. Harcharandas, 899b. 
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difference. Almost the entire administration of the empire was con- 
trolled by the Turks, while SafdAr Jang was an Irani. Besides, he was 
a Shiah, and the Turks as also the vast majority of Indian Muslims 
wero Sunnis. The Hindu rajas also, being in sympathy with 
the Indian Muslims, supported the Turks. The emperor was a tool 
m the hands of Javid Khan who, with the support of the queen- 
mother, usurped Jill the important functions of the wazir. In spite of 
all these difficulties Safdar Jang aimed at restoring the lost provinces 
of the empire and suppressing the rebellious chiefs such as those of 
the Jats of Bharatpur, the Bangash Afghans and the Ruhelas. But as 
time passed, his difficulties increased, and intrigues against him be- 
came so thick that he found it extremely hard to maintain his position 
at court. 

Safdar Jang did not possess those qualities of character which 
might have enabled him to face all these difficulties successfully. He 
was a weak general and a poor leader of men. To his personal daring 
he added rashness and haughtiness, which negatived all its effect.* He 
lacked foresight, cool judgment and iron will which could sustain 
him amidst trials and tribulations. He was most extravagant. He spent 
46 lakhs on the marriage of his son, while the largest sum spent by 
any Mughal emperor on the wedding of a favourite son did not exceed 
30 lakhs .6 He lacked the instinct of choosing the right sort of men 
to be his counsellors. Wanting in diplomatic skill for building up a 
party or a coalition he could not carry his schemes through- Judged 
by die results of his five years’ administration which ended in com- 
plete failure he should be placed in the category of third-rate 
ministers. 

Safdar Jang’s initial difficulty ivas the secret hostility of the ‘fickle 
and brainless' emperor. Within a few months of his assumption of 
office an attempt was made to attack him when he was returning 
home after the public prayer. This was followed by an imperial 
order, issued at the instigation of Javid Khan, inviting Nasir Jang 
of Hyderabad to come to Delhi with a strong force to oust the wazir. 
The matter came to Safdar Jang’s notice; he took measures for self- 
defence. Ahmad Shah p s acified him by conciliatory gestures. When 
Nasir Jang reached the Narmada (May 1749) he received an impe- 
rial order directing him to. go back to his subah. Two years later, 
when Safdar Jang was busy in Ruhelkhand, his chief supporter at 
court, Sialabat Khan, the mir bakhshi, was deprived of all his offices 
and properties (June 1751). His post was given to Chazi-ud-din Khan, 
with the title of Amir-ul-umara and the subahdari of Agra. Ilis 

(i Slydr, 8*58. Clmlam \li writes that 4(i lakhs were s'pent by Safdar Jang while 
^bah Jaliau bad sp *ut 31 laklis foi the inairiagc of Dara. ('ltnud-m-Sa‘adat * 36). 
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brother-in-law lulizam-ud-dauluh was appointed subahdar of Ajmer 
with the title of Klian-i-KhununJ These promotions of the two lead- 
ers ol the Turani part), arranged by Javid Khan, were intended *to 
weaken Safdar Jang’s position. The Kuhela campaigns and adminis- 
trative responsibilities in Avadh kept the wazir away from the im- 
perial court for long intervals, leaving the emperor’s mind open to 
the dominating influence of the ambitious eunuch. 

The conflict of interest between the wazir and the eunuch reached 
its climax in connection with tire rebellion of Balram (popularly call- 
ed Balu) Jat, a petty revenue-collector (cliaudhuri) ol Fandabad near 
Delhi, lie plundered Sikaudrabad, a town in the emperor’s privy 
purse ( khalsa ) estate, only 32 miles Irqm Delhi. The wazir could not 
punish him because he was under Javid Khan’s protection.** In 
August 1752 Safdar Jang, got the over-mighty eunuch murdered by 
treachery. 1 * It was a political blunder which proved disastrous for 
die wa/;r The emperor and the queen -mother were irreconcilably 
antagonized. What was worse, the control of the puppet emperor and 
the leadership ol the court parly were transferred to Imad-ul-mulk, 
son ot Ghazi-ud-din Firuz Jang and grandson of Niazm-ul-ifiulk Asaf 
Jah. This \ oungman was endowed with a character marked, by ‘an 
utter lack of the moral sense, a boundless ambition, a shameless 
greed of money, and a ferocious cruelty of disposition that made 
him one of the monsters of Delhi history’.io 

Javid Khan’s sudden death left Safdar Jang in full control of the 
situation; but his selfish and short-sighted policy alienated the em- 
peror and the nobility. He did nothing to strengthen himself by re- 
organizing tire army, improving the finances and forming new alli- 
ances. Most unwisely he got Imad-ul-nrulk appointed mir bakhshi. 
Bv restricting admissions to the emperor’s presence the wazir re- 
duced him virtually to the position of a captive. The queen-mother 
provided the leadership for a court conspiracy against him. The first 
step was to expel his men from the Delhi fort (March 1753). Things 
moved rapidly. The emperor dismissed Safdar Jang and declared 
war i against him (May 1753). After desuitor)' warfare for a few 
months and Safdar Jang’s failure to take Delhi by assault peace was 
made in November 1753. He returned to his own subah of Avadh 
and played no further role in imperial politics, n 

7 Iladtqat-ul'filam 11. 190, 101. Ahmad Shdht, 17b, 18b, 29a-30a, 35b f 36b. 

B matt, 248 % Shakir, 72. 

8 Ahmad Shdht , 22b-23a, 38a-40a. Shakir, 71 

9 Ahmad Shdht, 40a-41b. Shakir, 71, Bay an, 273. 

10 J. N. Sarkar, Fall of the Mughal Entire, 1 (2nd. ed.), 253. 

11 Full account in Ahmad Shdht , 37-89. Shakir, 72a, 74. Bay an, 277-80. 
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RISE OF IMAD-UL-MULK 

While dismissing Safdar Jang the emperor had appointed Intizam* 
ud-daulah wazir m his place, with the titles of Qamr-ud-din Khan 
Bahadur and Itimad-ud*daulah, and invested Imad-ul-mulk who 
continued to hold the office of mir bakhshi with his grandfather's 
titles of Nizam-ul-mulk and Asaf Jah. After the fallen wazirs retreat 
to Avadh the emperor reigned for six months only. This was a period 
of the greatest anxiety and care for him, and he knew no rest and 
peace of mind. The struggle with Safdar Jang had heavily told upon 
the treasury and the revenues of the empire, and left the govern- 
ment with a large debt. To restore the financial prosperity of the 
empire it was necessary to build it anew out of chaos; but neither 
the emperor nor his wazir or mir bakhshi possessed the ability or 
capacity needed for the performance of this difficult task. Besides, 
there was the keenest rivalry between these two highest nobles of 
the state. Their enmity did not become public as long as they had a 
common enemy in Safdar Jang, but on nis retirement an open con- 
flict between them became imminent' 

The financial problem was almost insuperable. The new army 
created during the late war numbering 80,000 cost the imperial ex- 
chequer 24 lakhs a month, and it had not been paid for seven 
months. The existing old army had remained unpaid for nearly three 
years, and the officials and servants of the palace had been in arrears 
for 32 months. The financial resources of the empire had been re- 
duced to the verge of bankruptcy to such an extent that the em- 
peror had to sell his jewellery and plate to raise two lakhs of rupees. 
No banker was ready to advance any money on the revenues of a 
district or province. Payment could no longer be put off to the three 
armed bodies: the Marathas, the Ruhelas and tnc Badakhshi auxi- 
liaries seduced from Safdar Jang’s service. The Ruhelas were the 
most troublesome, and their leader Najib Khan threatened to realize 
his arrears by force. He confined Imad, secured from him die reve- 
nues of die Gangetic Doab and some villages to die east of the 
Ganges, and left Delhi, looting and sacking as he went. Shortly 
afterwards, Najib seized Saharanpur and other places which were 
die jagirs of the wazir.12 Realising that he must find money some- 
how or other Imad decided to raid the territory of the Jat ruler of 
Bharatpur and squeeze from him a large tribute. 

Imad despatched his best lieutenant Aqibat Hahmud Khan who 
opened the campaign at Faridabad south of Delhi against Balu Jat. 

12 Ahmad Shdhl 42a-801>. 87a 88b, 103b- 104a, 121a-125a. Drib! Chronicle , 73-80. 
Sif/dr, 891-89$. Shakir, 67b-70a. Baydn, 78a-78b. Nur-ud-din, 18a. 
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Aqibat was shortly afterwards reinforced by 7,000 troops and 30 
pieces of light artillery with rockets. Balu first showed a defiant atti- 
tude, but later on submitted and promised to pay tribute. Aqibat 
moved to Palwal where the zamindars refused to pay revenue for 
fear of Balu. He was informed that unless.. Balu was killed and his 
fort of Ballabhgarh captured, peace could not be restored in the 
district. Aqibat returned towards Ballabhgarh and invited Balu for 
an interview. Balu came with a son, his diwan and 260 troops. He 
was done away with along with his son, the diwan and nine other 
men. Balu’s head was displayed on a pillar by the roadside near 
Faridabad. Ballabhgarh was captured and given over to plunder. A ' 
number of other Jat forts in the neighbourhood were seized. Early 
in January 1754 Aqibat was joined by Maratha auxiliaries under 
Khandoji, and the Jat territory on both sides of the Jamuna as far 
as Mathura was laid waste. 13 

Meanwhile the gulf between the emperor and Imad grew wider 
and wider, because the former had joined Intizam and, as already 
stated, no love was lost between him, the wazir and the >jnir bakhshi. 
Imad was an arch-intriguer and was successful everywhere. It was 
through him that Safdar Jang had been defeated.. He had vanquish- 
ed the Jats on the south of Delhi; the Marathas were his steadfast 
allies. His greatest problem was lack of funds. Having failed to 
procure the same by other means, he made up his mind to usurp the ' 
rents of the crown lands and the lands of other nobles in the neigh- 
bourhood of the capital. He pressed the emperor to pay off the ar- 
rears of the army; but he was told that all clues could be cleared off 
from the income of the lands placed under his control. Imad then 
incited the solidiery to break out into riot before the palace and 
in the city. To pacify the paymaster the emperor paid him 15 lakhs; 
but this money was kept by Imad for himself, and the soldiers’ dis- 
turbances continued as before. He also took possession of the crown 
lands in the districts of Koil, Sikandrabad and Rewari and starved 
the inmates of the palace. 14 

Imad then despatched Aqibat Mahmud to the emperor and he 
entered Delhi on 16 March. The emperor and the wazir were con- 
fined in their palaces, and the Hindu jewellers and all other wealthy 
people of the eitv were plundered by his Badakhshi soldiers number- 
ing 5,000. He also sent his men to the east of the Jamuna to sack 
the crown lands. On 8 April his troops dispersed to all the custom- 
barriers of the citv and plundered all the passers-by. Khwajah 
Bakhtawar Khan, the superintendent of the emperors palace, went 

n Ahmad Shiilu, 89-93a. ‘Imad-m-Sa'iidat, 73. 

14 Siyar, 892. Ahmad Shdhi, 102b, 103ab, 109b, 111b, 113b. 
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to the wazir’s house after sunset. Ou his way back he was attacked 
by the Badakhslus near the Jama Masjid; he could proceed further 
only after severe fighting and heavy losses on both sides. Afterwards 
he brought full force from the fort and opened fire on Aqibat who 
fled from the city next morning. In the day’s fighting many men 
were killed and many houses were burnt in the Khas Bazar and the 
Kliari Baoh. Aqibat still continued to plunder traders and mer- 
chants in tile suburbs of the capital. *5 

Now Intizam formed a plan to check lmad’s growing power. He 
wanted to form an alliance with Safdaf Jang, Suraj Mai and the 
Hindu pnnees of Rajputana. F or this purpose a personal conference 
of these members with the emperor was considered necessary. On 
the advice of the wazir the emperor moved with lus harem to 
Sikandrabad from Delhi wheie he was almost a prisoner. On hear- 
ing this Imad and lus alhes — the Marathas — made peace with the 
Jats and marched to Mathura, evidently to attack the emperor. On 
26 May Malliar Rao llolkar with 20,000 troops attacked the imperial 
camp. lb Ahmad Shall with Ins mother, one favourite wile and a 
son escaped to Delhi, leaving tire rest of the imperial harem and 
his entire tamp at the meres of the Maiathas. “Many of the raths 
of die women, which had been scattered during die confusion of the 
night, weie overtaken b) the Marathas who toie off their screens 
and took away die money m their carnages and the ornaments on 
their persons, many women weie outiaged. Some escaped to dif- 
ferent sides, and some came to Delhi on foot.”i“ The Marathas then 
advanced to Delhi, commenced plundering people, and laid waste 
all the suburbs of die capital. 

fr \ I, I. OP \ H M \ D S 11 \ II 

On 1 June Aqibat Mahmud waited on the ompcior, and persuaded 
him to appoint Imad wazir, and Ruz-afzun Khan, a supporter of 
Imad, the superintendent of the privy council, dius seizing both 
the high offices from Intizam-ud-daulah. Next day Imad interview- 
ed the emperor and took solemn oaths of loyally on the Holy Quran. 
He was invested With the prime minister’s robes. Immediately after 
this Imad sent Aqibat to the princes’ quarter to bring Muhammad 
Aziz-ud-daulah, grandson of Shah Alam Bahadur Shah. This prince 
was led to the Diwan-i-am, where lie was enthroned as* emperor 

15 Ahmad Shahi, 112a- 124a, 125a- 127a. Tatikh-i-Muzaffan, 85-86. Shakir, 70ab. 
Delhi Chronicle give* different detail*, 

16 Ahmad Shah', 128b- 131a. Kitjat 893-801. 

17 J. N. Sarknr, Fall of the Mughal Empire, I (2nd. ed ), 302. 
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Alumgir II. Alunad Shall and his mother were both arrested and 
imprisoned. 1 # The ex-emperor called -for water in agony; 'some 
water in a piece of broken earthen jar was held up to his lips, and 
“the King of Kings of an hour ago was glad to drink from it ”. 19 

The results of the rule of a mere imperial figure-head served by 
incapable .and unscrupulous ministers can easily be surmised. Poli- 
tically the Mughal empire which comprised at the beginning of 
Ahniad Shah’s reign the greater part of north India was deprived of 
its three valuable provinces: Lahore, Multan and Kashmir. The 
Afghan invader was still knocking at its gates in the north, while 
the Marathas were steadily gaining ground from the south. The Jats 
were becoming supreme in the west and the Ruhela Afghans in the 
east. In effect the rule of the Mughal emperors was confined to a 
few districts round the imperial capital. 

The military and financial position of the empire had already suf- 
fered a good deal during the earlier reigns; but this decline now 
.took a much more rapid speed. The crown lands, on the revenues 
of which depended the prosperity of the royal household, were 
usurped by Javid Khan, Safdar Jang and later on by Imad-ul-mulk. 
No money was available in the imperial treasury, and extreme po- 
verty, distress and despair stared the emperor and the royal family 
in the face. With an empty treasury soldiers could not be paid and 
most of them were in the course of time disbanded. This ultimately 
led to the destruction of the military strength of the empire. Shakir 
Khan of Fanipat, a faithful servant of the imperial house, and an 
eye-witness of the painful incidents of Ahn*.id Shah’s reign, says: 

' After Ahmad Shah’s accession, in the course of time matters came 
to such a pass that a descriptive list of all articles in the imperial 
stores— the arms, carpets, cooking utensils and dinner plates, books 
and band instruments, and of every other karkhanah, was prepared 
and these articles wi re sold to the shop-keepers and pedlars, and 
most of the nvuicv thus realised was spent in paying the troops. 
This opened the door to the most unseemly and unspeakable mockery 
and insult bv the public . Opulence was turned into distress. The 
Central Asian (vilavnti) soldiers and the emperors household troops 
forcibly carried off the valuable articles of all kinds from the houses 
of wa/.irs, amirs, sahus. traders' and artisans to the shops (and sold 
them\ thus reducing the nobles to disgrace. The amirs had no help 
but to wear only the clothes they stood in and to. eat out of 'earthen 
plates... When the emperor ordered an inquiry, it was found that 
the soldiers’ salary was tjiree years in anvar. What chance was 


18 Ahmad Shahi LIlb-lMb. SiySr. 894. 

19 J. N. Sarlcar, Fall of the Mughal Empire, I (2nd ed), 304. 
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there of a farthing remaining in the treasury? It became a reign of 
petty tribal chiefs." 20 

KEIGN OF ALAMGIR II (1754-59) 

Alamgir II was born at Multan in June 1699. He was the youngest 
son of Jahandar Shah. He became an orphan at the age of 14 in 
1713. Since then he had remained in captivity, leadmg his life in 
poverty and neglect, devoting his time to prayers, and studying his- 
tory books. After his accession to the throne he aimed at following 
in the footsteps of his predecessor Aurangzib whose title he had 
assumed; but his sedentary habits of about forty years, his old age, 
and his dislike for the activities of outdoor life, such as hunting, 
marching and reviewing troops, made him unfit to be popular with 
the army. 2 ! He was intelligent and sober, but possessed no capacity 
for leadership and no strength of character. He served as a tool 
in the hands of his wazir. 

In view of the incapacity of the emperor the whole burden of 
administration fell on his wazir, and on his ability, character and 
leadership depended the safety of the remnant of die empire. Imad 
was the king-maker. His military strength was sufficient. His own 
Badakhshi troops, 12,000 in number, were the best fighting men, 
while his Maratha allies were ever ready to serve him. As regards 
his financial resources, his father had left him one crore of rupees 
out of which he had spent 70 lakhs in fighting against Safdar Jang, 
and all the revenues of the empire were at his disposal. But Imad 
did not possess those qualities which were needed to restore life and 
vigour in the decaying empire. He lackfed the gift of diplomacy 
and political foresight. His administration proved an utter 
failure, and brought to the country nothing but anarchy and disas- 
ter. In the words of Sir J. N. Sarkar, “There has never been a wazir 
of Delhi whose rule was so barren of good result and so full of 
misery to himself and to the empire, to nis friends and foes alike, 
as Imad-ul-mulk’s ... He was subjected to the grossest humiliation 
ever borne by any wazir, having been dragged through the streets 
of Panipat by his own soldiers (May, 1755) and seen me women of 
his harem outraged and exposed to the public gaze by the brutal 
Ruhelas (August, 1757).” 22 

It was with the Maratha assistance that Imad had succeeded in 
bringing about a revolution in the Delhi government and installing 

20 Shakir, 3ab. 

21 T dnkh-t-'Alamgir Sant, 25fo-2fla 

22 J. N. Sarkar, Fall of the Mughal Empire, IT (2nd ed), 5. 
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himself in the office of the wazir. This alliance had been secured 
at a tremendous expense, the 5,000 Marathas costing him 13 lakhs 
a year. Besides, a large tribute had to be paid for his successful 
enterprise in capturing power and a huge amount of arrears was 
to be cleared. After the success of I mad’s plot Raghunath Rao 
pressed him for payment of the promised subsidy. In view of the 
empty imperial treasury and disturbed condition of the country, this 
was not an easy job. Malhar Rao Holkar refused to release the ladies 
of the imperial harem captured from Ahmad Shah’s camp at Sikandra- 
bad until the arrears amounting to 40 lakhs had been cleared. Imad 
and Aqibat Mahmud offered personal security in order to save the 
honour of the royal family. Raghunath fixed the total dues from 
the Delhi government at 82K lakhs, of which 40 lakhs were to be 
paid immediately and the balance after a time. So heavy a payment 
was almost impossible as the Maratha envoy in Delhi wrote to the 
Peshwa in October 1754: “There is no money in the emperor's 
Rouse, there is not a piece with the wazir, their soldiers are dying 
of starvation, daggers and knives are being piled every day. In such 
a state of things we are pressing for our money. No cash, no 
jewel is available. In the last resort the wazir is asking us to take 
assignments for 131* lalchs on the revenue of the lands round Delhi 
which were set apart for feeding the emperor and the wazir ”23 

The most pressing problem for the wazir was to pay 40 lakhs in 
cash. To begin with, he deprived the brother and sister of the ex- 
emperor Ahmad Shah’s mother of their ca^h and jewellery, and thus 
a sum of 3 lakhs was secured. It was paid to the Marathas on 10 
June. He now decided to collect money by forced contributions. 
The nobles were too strong to be touched. So he levied impositions 
on traders and artisans, and raised 9 lakhs. Later a poll tax was 
levied from every man in Delhi, and one lakh was realised. 24 For 
the rest the wazir surrendered to the Marathas some villages from 
his own jagir, and many from the crown land?. The Maratha troops, 
who had scoured the entire neighbourhood of the capital in die 
course of their stay of eight months, at last retired from Delhi. 

Nothing had been done so far to alleviate the grievances of the 
imperial troops and the palace employees who had not received even 
a fortnight’s salary in three years. The Mughal soldiers began to 
plunder the defenceless people, particularly the Hindu traders and 
merchants and officials. The artillerymen of the wazir besieged his 
mansi on. . dragged out his chief manager, Aq’bat Mahmud Khan, and 
tore off his dress. Imad could not face his troops, but he loosened 

23 SPD, XXI. 60; XXVI, 89, -90. ‘Ahimgir Sant, 5b-8b, 12a, 27*. 

24 ’Ala mgir Sgni, 91), lib, 17a-19a, 25, 27a. 
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his fuiy on innocent creatures He blamed Aqibat for this unruly 
behaviour of his -soldiers, and got him murdered The same day 
the ex-emperor Ahmad Shah and his mother Udham Bai were blind- 
ed by him. 25 

The starving soldiers' riots and rowdiness became a regular fea- 
ture of the reign of Alamgir II. On 14 August 1754 Nagarmal, the 
high diwan, was stoned by the personal servants of the emperor. In 
the same month Kishan Chand Sud, an accountant, was forcibly 
seized, tortured for 15 days, and then ransomed. On 21_ October 
the soldiers entered the wazir’s house, roughlv handled his butler 
and plundeied lus pmpeit\ Two d.i\s later the Badakhshi troops 
surrounded the want's mansion and chugged the hakhsht out of his 
palki On 14 November Nagarmal was compelled to leave his house 
in the citv and take shelter with the Marathas 20 In his absence 
his property w as plundered On 18 November the Mughal troops 
looted the shops of sweetmeat-sellers and bakers, and had to be 
driven awav bv gunfire from the fort walls 

When they failed to get payment of their dues, the wazir’s troops 
began to plunder the houses of every well dressed and well fed per- 
son. They molested and seized women and set them free on receiving 
money Hukumat Rai, a relative of the head assistant in the office 
of the emperors harem superintendent, was belaboured and deprived 
of all his propci t\ Tin wa/n -stopped with difficulty lus Badakhshi 
soldiers from plundering the house Xrf a notable Muslim officer They 
resented the wazir’s interference, and on the following day a Badakh- 
shi soldier fired at Imad while he was entering the fort Imad 
thereupon assigned the crown lands, which were the only source of 
income for the cmperoi and the rmal household, to lus Badakhshi 
troops and his allies, the Marathas This inflicted great hardship on 
die emperor and his family Only a month and a half after his 
accession Alamgir II found no conveyance available for the state 
procession on the dav of Id The women in the harem actually suf- 
fered from starvation. On one occasion tjie chief financier of the 
heir-apparent brought a mug of broth from the charity-kitchen, and 
the prince asked him to send it for the palace ladies as no fire had 
been kindled in the harem kitchens for three days. On another 
occasion the starving princesses throwing off their veils set out of the 
palace to the city in protest, but the gates of the fort were closed on 


25 Ibid , 6h, 8b, 20b Tartkh i-Muzafian 00-100 Siyur, 80-1. 

26 ‘Alamfrr San i, 8a, 12h, 13b. 16b, I8.i, 22b, 26a. 29a,30-3lb, 32a, 41b, 
75a-79b. S iyar, 806. 
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them, and they spent a day and a night in men's apartment bewail- 
ing and crying. 27 

The deplorable condition of the capital had its natural repercussion 
on the countryside. The Jats and the Gujars usurped the crown lands 
on the south and south-east of Delhi in the Gurgaon district and the 
neighbouring country. To the north and west of it, particularly in 
the districts of Rohtak and Karnal, the Afghan, Baluch and Ranghar 
zamindars seized whatever fell in their way. Among the leading 
usurpers and brigands who occupied vast estates and rose to eminence 
'were Kamgar Khan Baluch of Farrukhnagar, 30 miles south-west erf 
Delhi, who seized large tracts in the districts of Gurgaon, Rohtak and 
Hissar and in the Jind and Patiala states: Ilasan Ali Khan of Jhajjar, 
the son of Kamgar Khan’s brother; Bahadur Khan, a servant of Kam- 
gar Khan, who established himself at Bahadurgarh (20 miles west of 
Delhi), Najabat Khan Ruliela of Kunjpura, 80 miles north of Delhi 
on f he western bank of the Jamuna; Qutb Shah, the religious guide 
of* the Ruhclas. who occupied parts of the Panipat and Sirhind dis- 
tricts; and Aulila Khan Baluch of \ T izamearh in the Saharanpur dis- 
trict. More ambPlous and powerful than these adventurers was Najib 
Khan Ruhela who seized a lar^e number of villages in the districts 
of Saharanpur and Meerut .28 Thus within a radius of about 80 miles 
from the capital numerous bandit chiefs had raised their head. 

Imad-ul-mulk sent his Baduhlishi regiments, 11,000 strong, against 
Qutb Shah with orders to dri\e him awav but these refractory 
soldiers got busy in plundering the people in the Panipat district. 
They opposed Qutb Shah 4 miles north of Karnal but were defeated; 
their baggage and war material were seized (March 1755). Putting 
a strong garrison in the fort of Karnal Qutb Shah advanced towards 
Sirhind. The Afghan troops of the local governor deserted him and 
joined Qutb Shah. On the other side of the Sutlej was the territory 
of Adina Beg Khan. He came out to repulse the rebel chief, and 
in a fierce battle at Rupar on the banks of the Sutlej defeated and 
drove him away. 20 Adina Beg then advanced as far as Kamal and 
occupied the whole territory. 

About this time the wazir marched from the capital with the 
emperor and reached JPanipat (April 1755). He offered to pay his 
Badaldishi troops on the basis of their actual numbers as it would 
check their dishonest practices. Early in May, about 250 of them 
raised a tumult at the gate of Imad’s residence. The wazir who 

27 "Alampr Sant, 15b. 17h-]8b, 20a, 22b. 2.1b, 28b, 29a, 41b, 52a, 190a. Shakir, 
37a. Persian Sources of Indian History . Vol. I. Fart I, p. 44. 

28 Rohtak District Gazetteer (18811, 18 19. 'Alampr Sdni. 44b. 

29 'Atom gir S am, 43b, 44b. 
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was sitting only with a waist-coat on owing to the intensity of heat, 
came out to inquire what had happened. He was immediately seized, 
abused in the most filthy language, and then dragged through the 
streets to the camp at a distance of two miles. There he was as- 
saulted and beaten and his clothes were tom to shreds. The emperor’s 
repeated messages produced no effect on the ferocious Turks. The 
wazir was saved bv a captain of iho Badakhshis after he had been 
tortured for two hours. These regiments which formed the best 
troops of the Mughal empire were then dissolved. 30 

INVASION 1 OF AHMAD SHAH ABDALI 

The loss of authority, prestige and personal honour by the highest 
official of the state and his ignoble deeds had their natural effect 
on the empire, which was shortly afterwards invaded by Ahmad Shah 
Abdali and reduced to the most wretched condition. The Afghan 
invasion of 1755-57 involved serious disgrace and humiliation for the 
emperor and the wazir as also cruel sufferings for the imperial city. 
Abdali departed from Delhi in April 1757 leaving Najib Khan as 
his supreme agent at the Mughal capital. 

The Ruhela chieftain usurped all the crown lands and treated the 
emperor more roughly than Imad had done. Naturally Alamgir II 
preferred his old master to the new; he longed for Imad’s return 
to office with the help of the Marathas. The Marathas advanced to 
Delhi and were joined bv Imad. Raghunath Rao opened the attack 
in August 1757 and entered old Delhi which was plundered. Najib’s 
infuriated men attacked Imad’s mansion, slew -the defenders, plunder- 
ed everything, and committed atrocities on women. But the Marathas 
compelled Najib to come to terms. Early in September he retired 
from the city and the fort, which were taken possession of by die 
Marathas. His rule of five months was over; he went to his estate, 
defied the Delhi government, and continuously wrote to the Abdali 
to invade India again. 

A few months later (April 1758) the Marathas occupied Lahore 
expelling the Abdali’s son Timur Shah who was the local governor. 
Imad found the tide tumjng in his favour. Najib Khan was cooped 
up in his estate. The Marathas were at the height of their power. 
There was no immediate apprehension of another Afghan invasion. 
Itnad’s growing arrogance took shape in his hostility to the heir- 
apparent Mirza Abdullah known bv his titles of Ali Gauhar (confer- 
red upon hiip in 1754) and Shah Alam (granted in 1756). - 

30 Ibid., 48-51a, 54a-58b. Tarikh-i-Muzoffart, 109-110. 
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ADVENTURES OF ALI GAUHAR 

This prince was the eldest son of Alamgir II and was nearly 29 
years old at this time. He was the ablest of all the princes, and 
might have restored the prestige of the Mughal empire if he had 
been given a free hand in the administration. But Imad could not 
tolerate a rival; he became bitterly opposed to him. . In May 1757 
the prince went to subjugate the rebel chiefs in his estates in the 
Rohtak and Gurgaon districts, and succeeded in this object to some 
extent. Imad grew jealous of him, and forced the emperor to issue 
prders for his recall. Ali Gauhur marched towards Delhi; but near 
the lake of Najafgarh he met Vithal Shivdev, a captain of Ragnunath 
Rao, and won him over to his side. Imad was greatly alarmed and 
sent a detachment against them, but his troops were defeated. The 
wazir then resorted to treachery. He won over Vithal Shivdev on 
a promise to pay 6 lakhs of rupees, and afterwards sent letters to 
the prince under the seal of the emperor asking him to visit his 
father in the fort. The prince obeyed the summons, and put up in 
the mansion of Ali Mardan Khan. Imad at once besieged the house 
and attacked the prince. Ali Gauhar fought bravely, and eventually 
took shelter in Vithal’s camp; but all his money and property were 
plundered. Imad paid 6 lakhs to Vithal, but the prince as also 
the Maratha commander escaped out of the capital. Imad compelled 
the emperor to declare the prince an outlaw. 31 

Tire prince and Vithal Shivdev moved through Familchnagar, 
Pataudi, Rewari and Dadri, plundering and laving contributions as 
they went. Imad bribed Raghunath who immediately recalled Vithal 
^asking him to bring the p'rince with him. Vithal did not like to 
betray his friend, an unfortunate victim of intrigues. He gave him 
leave to go wherever he liked. The prince could not maintain his 
troops for lack of funds; so he told them that they were at liberty 
either to seek their fortune elsewhere or to' stay with hinri. Most of 
them went horrte. Ali Gauhar retired to Hissar where he collected 
some money and troops, and then he arrived at Kunjpura in July 
1758. On crossing the Tamuna he reached Mazaffamagar and was 
warmly received bv Najib Khan’s men. Najib himself welcomed him 
at Miranpur. gave him plenty of food supplies, but declined to fight 
against the wazir. He advised him to seek assistance from nawab 
Shuja-ud-daulah of Avadh, the strongest Muslim noble in north India 

31 Siyar, 90?>. 'Alamgir Sfiiil. 154-158h, Shakir. 82ah, 93a-94b. Khazana-f -'Atnira, 
43-49. MiskTn, 199. 

32 'Alomar Sant, 175a-192a. Slvar, 905-906. Khoziina-r-'Amira, 47-53, 59-06. 
Shakir, 83ah. Shah Nawaz, 272h. 
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and an enemy of Imad.32 The prince accepted Na jib’s suggestion 
and marched across Ruhelkhand to Avadh. 

MURDER OF ALAMGIR II 

After Raghunath Rao’s return to Poona from the Punjab Peshwa 
Balaji Baji Rao put Dattaji Sindhia in charge of Maratha interests in 
north India. Earlv in January 1759 Dattaji arrived near Delhi and 
demanded immediate pavment of the Maratha arrears from Jmad 
on pain of plundering the capital Negotiations for a peaceful settle- 
ment began, and the Marathas started looting the suburbs of the 
citv to force the wazir to come to speedy settlement. Terms were 
agreed upon at the end of Tanuarv, and peace was ultimately re- 
stored to the citv. Dattaji then advanced to the Punjab, and after 
settling the Maratha affairs in that province returned towards Delhi 
and began operations against Najib. The Ruhela chieftain appealed 
reneatedlv to Ahmad Shah Abdali, urging him to come to the rescue 
of the Indian Muslims and to crush the power of the infidels once 
for all. The Afghan rulers acceptance of this invitation greatly 
heartened Najib and his followers. Dattaji despatched fast mes- 
sengers to Imad inviting him to join the Marathas in crushing his 
(Imad’s) bitterest foe Najib, and even authorized his agents to offer 
Imad 2 lakhs of rupees for his travelling expenses.'^ 

Imad got ready to join Dattaji and took leave of the emperor 
(November 1759V He halted at Muradnagar on his wav to Shukar- 
tal when he received the definite news of Ahmad Shah Abdali’s 
bavins arrived in the Punjab. Imad was greatlv frightened as he 
feared that the Abdali might rise the emperor and the ex-wazir 
Intizam against him. He formed a plot to get both of them mur- 
dered. The emperor was prevailed upon bv an officer of Imad to 
visit a supposed saint who could work miracles in the Kotila. The 
ficVV-minded emperor who had great faith in saints got readv. On 
28 November he was led into a closelv guarded chamber with only 
one attendant. There he was immediately stabbed to death bv 
Balabash Khan, a captain of Imad. The emperor’s corpse was 
thrown on the bank of the Tamuoa below the Kotila, giving out 
that he had died bv an accidental fall. Thus was committed the 
ghastly murder of a harmless, grev headed sovereign without bring- 
ing any gain to the perpetrator of a dastardly crime. On 30 Novem- 
ber the regicides rushed into a prison cell where Intizam-ud-daulah, 
the ex-wazir, and Lutfullah Beg were saying their prayer. Both 


33. 'ilamgir Son?, 192a-198a. Nur-ufl-din, 23a, 27a, Shakir, 85b, 88ab. Siyar, 908. 
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of them were instantly strangled to death. 34 They threw their 
corpses with heavy stones tied to their body into the Jamuna, declar- 
ing that the two nobles had fled away in the night. Imad’s agent 
enthroned Muhi-ul-millat, a grandson of Aurangzib’s youngest son 
Kam Bakhsh, under the title of Shah Jahan II. He was a mere 
puppet in the hands of the wazir’s men. 

PANIPAT 

Meanwhile Ahmad Shah Abdali had re-established his hold' on 
♦ho Punjab. The murder of the emperor provoked his wrath and 
accelerated his advance upon Delhi. lie defeated and killed Dattaji 
Sindhia at Barari-ghat on 9 January 1760. He visited old Delhi 
on 21 January. The next day his troops plundered the old city and 
Paharganj, taking awav the planks and beams of the houses for 
firewood. Yaqub Ali Khan, a cousin of Shah Vali Khan, the wazir 
of the Abdali, who had been living for long at Shahjahanabad, was 
appointed governor of the orphaned citv of Delhi on behalf of the 
Afghan king on 31 January. Th^ Abdali kept away from the capital 
for the whole month, campaigning against the Jats and the Marathas 
under Malhar Rao Holkar, returning to Delhi on 29 February. His 
troops plundered and slew the people of the city. 35 After two 
davs he crossed over into the Doab and then encamped at Aligarh. 

Imad had left Dattaji’s camp a few davs before the Barari-ghat 
disaster. For some time he waited at Bharatpur. In Julv he joined 
the Marathas in an attack on the citv of Delhi. Yaqub Ali Khan 
retired to the fort. The citv was placed in Imad’s charge, the 
Marathas lav encamped in the suburbs. When Yaqub Ali sued for 
peace, the Marathas allowed him to depart for Aligarh to join his 
master with his property and troops on 2 August. Thus the Delhi 
fort passed into the hands of the Marathas. The occupation of the 
capital, however, yielded to them no financial gains; on the other 
hand th'ev were required not only to guard it, but also to support 
the roval family and the palace servants. The spoliation bv Nadir 
Shah and Ahmad Shah Abdali had left little in the palace, and 
whatever remained had been taken awav bv Imad. He had even 
removed a part of the silver ceiling of the Diwan-i-Khas. The Ma- 
rathas were starving as no mouev had been sent by the Peshwa, 
and no revenues were forthcoming from north India. On 6 August 
the Maratha leader, Sadashiv Rao Bhau, stripped off the remaining 
portion of the silver ceiling of the Diwan-i-Khas and coined 9 lakhs 
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of rupees. On 12 August the Bhau appointed Naro Shankar governor 
of Delhi with some troops for die defence of the city. On 10 October 
the Bhau deposed Shall Jahan II and proclaimed Ali Gauhar as 
emperor with the title of Shah Alam 11.36 

The Marathas suffered the greatest disaster in their history at 
Panipat on 14 January 1761. They were plundered and killed every- 
where; but with the help of the ex-empress Zinat Mahal, Naro 
Shankar escaped from the capital with his family and property. Out 
of gratitude Naro Shankar presented to the queen-mother 31* lakhs 
in cash besides property which he could not carry away. 

After his victory at Panipat Ahmad Shah Abdali set out for Delhi 
and reached there on 29 January. The queen-mother welcomed 
the conqueror at Narela, 20 miles north of Delhi, and offered pre- 
sents : One lakh of rupees for him and fifty thousand for his wazir. 
The Abdali staved in the palace and allowed his troops to plunder 
the people indiscriminately. Not satisfied with plunder, they de- 
manded their arrears of pav for the past two \ears. but the Abdali 
had no money. Riots broke out in his armv. At last the Abdali 
left for home on 22 March 

\AJIB KHAV AS DICTATOR OF DELHI (1761-1770} 

At the time of .his departure from Delhi Ahmad Shah Abdali 
issued instructions that Shah Alam II should be recognized as 
emperor, Imad as his wazir, and Naiib as mir bakhshi. Imad was at 
Mathura in the camp of Snraj Mai There he was invested with the 
wazir's robe bv the Abdali’s agent, waiting to be escorted to Delhi 
by the Tat troops. But Naiib was not prepared to share with him 
die management of imperial affairs; a deep-rooted jealousy separated 
him from the unscrupulous wazir. Nor was Tmad acceptable to the 
queen-mother as wazir, for he had murdered her husband Alamgir II. 
and driven away her son Ali Gauhar. Najib took advantage of 
the situation. He won over the nueen-mother and the crown prince, 
Ali Gauhar. The latter came to the capital from Luni. 6 miles north- 
east of Delhi, both seated on the same elephant. Thus the capital 
passed into. Najib’s control. He became the head of the imperial 
armv fmir bakhshi), fauidgr of the metropolitan district and regent 
(mukhtar) of the imperial administration. Tn a word, Najib became 
the dictator of Delhi and supreme controller of the affairs of the 
empire. He maintained this position till his death on 31 October 
1770. So the history of the Mughal empire during these ten years 
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is the story of the last decade of Najil/s career. 3 ? During this long 
period he seldom resided in Dehli, which was efficiently managed 
by his agents, particularly his son Zabita Khan who "pleased every 
one, especially the traders, by his strict justice, suppression of rob* 
beiy, and sympathy with the people in their distress”. 3 # 

Naiib wanted to win over as his ally Suraj Mai Jat, whose country 
had been left intact during the Abdali’s campaign, and who was 
now the strongest and richest prince in north India. Deputed by 
him, Nagarmal had an interview with Suraj Mai on 24 October 1761. 
He persuaded Suraj Mai to visit Najib and to form plans to bring 
the wandering emperor Shah Alam II back to Delhi. The two chiefs 
met a few weeks later on the Jamuna at Dankaur-ghat, but nothing 
came out of this meeting. 

The next two months were spent by Najib in supresSing rebellion 
in the district of Ilansi-Hissar. In February 1762 he met Ahmad 
Shah MkV.1i in the Sirhmd province where the invader was busy 
fighting the Sikhs. Najib remained with the Abdali till April, and 
visited him again at Lahore in October. He was held responsible 
tor the payment 40 lakhs a year as tribute. The Abdali left Lahore 
for Afghanistan on 12 December 1762, and Najib reached Delhi on 
18 January 1763. 

A little later he was asked to wait on Shah Alam II at Sikandrabad 
where he had been brought by Shuja-ud-daulah. Shuja wanted to 
seize Farrukhabad, the estate of Ahmad Khan Bangash, but Najib 
dissuaded him from doing so with great difficulty .39 Then a severe 
quarrel broke out between his Sunni Afghans and Shuja’s Shiah 
Qizilbashes. He left the imperial camp on 16 May and went to his 
estate where he was long confined to bed on account of illness. 

NATIB AND JATS 

About the end of the year 1763 there was a rupture between Najib 
and Suraj Mai. A fight between them took place near Ghaziabad on 
25 December. While crossing a nala attended by a few men, Suraj 
Mai fell in with a Ruhela ambush. He was at once shot down, and 
hfs body cut to pieces. Najib did not follow up his victory by invad- 
ing the Jat country, as he was still afraid of the strength and resources 
of the Jats. 

Jawahir Singh, who succeeded Suraj Mai,, began to make prepa- 
rations for hostilities with Najib to wreak vengeance for his fathers 
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blood. He cleared off two years’ arrears of pay of the army. He 
engaged 20,000 Marathas under Malhar Rao llolkar for 22 lakhs 
of rupees. Later during the campaign he hired 15,000 Sikhs. Apart 
from these auxiliaries, he had about 30,000 troops of his own. These 
preparations greatly alarmed Najib who wrote flattering letters to 
pacify Jawahir Singh .40 But it was a question of prestige and honour 
with the Jats. Najib sent his agent Meghraj to Ahmad Shah Abdali 
at Qandahar asking for assistance. He passed along the foot of the 
hills via Jammu as the direct road through Lahore had been closed 
by the Sikhs. 

Jawahir Singh besieged Najib in Delhi early in November 1764. 
The first battle was fought on 15 November, both sides losing nearly 
1,000 men. Jawahir Singh then advanced to the Ruhela trenches and 
asked Malhar Holkar to support him in the assault, but the Maratha 
chief, who was friendly to Najib and had joined Jawahir Singh only 
to secure money from the Jat treasury, halted far behind the Jat army 
and no entreaties or appeals could make him move on. Thereupon 
Jawahir Singh changed his plan of action. He sent a detachment to 
cross the Jamuna to destroy the bridge of boats which Najib had 
built to secure his supplies from the Doab, and to attack the Ruhclas 
from the rear. This scheme would have succeeded well had not the 
Jat troops wasted time in plundering Patparganj, a big grain market. 
Najib despatched a strong contingent to oppose them. Many of the 
Jat soldiers were cut to pieces, and the rest were saved from anni- 
hilation by Naga troops sent by Jawahir "Singh for their rescue. The 
battle raged till sunset, and then both sides retired to their camps. 

On 18 November Jawahir Singh pitched his guns on the eastern 
bank of the Jamuna near Shahdara and bombarded the city from 
across the river for a fortnight. Meanwhile a large body of the Sikhs, 
numbering from 12 to 15 thousand, arrived near Delhi early in Janu- 
ary 1765. Jawahir Singh went to interview them. More than a hundred 
chiefs met him. The conference began with the Sikh prayer called 
Ardas in which they said, “Jawahir Singh, the son of Suraj Mai, has 
come within the shelter of the Khalsa Jiu and become a Sikh 6f 
Nanak. He is demanding redress for his father’s blood.” This conduct 
was not to die liking of Jawahir Singh. The Sikhs also drove away 
his huqqa-bearer with insult and abuse as smoking is prohibited by 
die Sikh religion. But Jawahir Singh quietly bore all this as he sorely 
needed their help. It was decided that the Sikhs would attack the 
city from the north and stop supplies coming from the west, while 
Malhar and Jawahir Singh would continue the fight as before from 
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the cast. Shortly afterwards 10,000 warlike Naga sanyasis under 
Umaro Gir Gosain were taken into the pay of Jawahir Singh. 
Several fierce battles were fought, but the city was saved by Najib’s 
superior generalship. There was, however, a severe famine in Delhi 
and the Ruhela troops were extremely hard-pressed. 

Jawahir Singh had no trustworthy friend. Malhar Holkar, who 
had been bribed by Najib, was determined to see that no harm should 
come to the Ruhelas. Imad had been living on Jat bounty for several 
years and Jawahir Singh wanted to put him again in charge of the 
imperial administration; but the treacherous wazir did not hesitate 
to join Malhar in favour of the Ruhelas. Even the *old Jat captains 
did not fully co-operate with Jawahir Singh. He felt so much dis- 
gusted that he opened negotiations for peace. Najib at once accepted 
the offer; he visited Malhar and Jawahir Singh on 9 February 1765. 
Jawahir Singh retired from Delhi on 16 February having spent nearly 
two crurcs of rupees bid without achieving anything at all. 41 

•This triumph over the Jats, supported by the Marathas and the* 
Sikhs, ‘marks the climax of Najib’s greatness\ 4 2 In the meantime his 
patron, Ahmad Shah Abdali, who had invaded the Punjab in the 
winter of 1764-65, had been defeated by the Sikhs. He returned to 
Afghanistan without visiting Delhi and meeting Najib. 

VAJIB’S LAST YEARS 

Early in 1766 the Sikhs, who had been raiding Najib’s lands since 
1764, advanced as far as the Sonepat-Parnpat area. Afzal Khan, 
Najib’s Delhi agent, prohibited the people from visiting Kalka Devi 
near the Qutb Minar. On 17 April 1766 the Sikhs marched from 
Oklila-ghat and plundered rice and moist sugar in the Patparganj 
mart. Afzal Khan’s men attacked them and put them to flight. The 
Sikhs moved up the east bank of the Jamuna and sacked Kutana, 
Jhanjhana and Budhana. Najib closely pursued them to the other *ide 
of the river, and at night crossing it at Kutana-ghat attacked the 
Sihks in the morning. They were taken by surprise, and fled pell 
mell. Most of the booty acquired by the Sikhs fell into Najib’s hands. 
Najib drove them to the neighbourhood of Kandhala where they 
crossed over the Jamuna, again ravaged Najib’s estates, and then 
withdrew to their homes. 43 

In the cold weather of 1766-67 Ahniad Shah Abdali again invaded 
India and called upon Najib to join him with seven years’ arrear 
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tribute. When the Abdali advancing towards Delhi reached Ismaila- 
bad (20 miles south of Ambala), Najib joined him (9 March 1767). 
The Abdali was anxious to visit the capital to plunder the people 
and gain money. But as Delhi was in charge of Najib it was liis 
duty to save the city from the ravages of the ferocious Afghans. He, 
therefore, promised to pay 25 lakhs and dissuaded the Abdali with 
the utmost skill from proceeding onward. The invader also acceded 
to Najib’s request to entrust the Sirhind province to his charge. This 
greatly alarmed Amar Singh of Patiala who had been managing this 
province on behalf of the Abdali for the past two years. He bribed 
Shah Vali Khan, the Afghan wazir, who persuaded the Shah to con- 
firm Amar Singh in that province on his paying 9 lakhs of the arrears. 
This suggestion was finally accepted and Amar Singh was confirmed 
in his position with the superlative title of Raja-i-RajaganM 

In November 1766 the Sikhs advanced towards Delhi, sacking all 
the important villages and towns on their way. In December they 
appeared in the neighbourhood of the capital. Najib, who had ffill 
information about the movements of the Sikhs, hurried towards 
Delhi, and issued instructions to Yaqub Ali Khan to protect the 
city from the depredations of the Sikhs. Thereupon the Sikhs cross- 
ed the Jamuna and entered the Doab which they began to plunder. 

In his declining health Najib failed to cope successfully with the 
rising power of the Sikhs whose raids in the upper Doab became 
regular and systematic. The final retreat of Ahmad Shah Abdali 
from the Punjab in May 1767 stimulated their power and ambition. 
Najib was so much overpowered by their fear that he once wished 
to go away to Mecca to spend his last days. He openly confessed 
himself beaten in letters written to Shah Alam at Allahabad and 
the queen-mother in Delhi. He offered to escort the emperor’s 
family from Delhi to Allahabad. In sheer disappointment at his 
failure he withdrew his agents, troops and property from Delhi leav- 
ing the capital to its fate.*5 

Like a far-sighted statesman Najib realized his own weakness in 
die formidable circumstances that had arisen in his old age. In 
March 1768 he handed over all the affairs of his government to the 
charge of his eldest and ablest son, Zabita Khan, and retired to 
Najibabad. In October 1769 he returned to Delhi and paid a visit 
to the crown prince in the palace. The renewed Maratha invasion 
of Hindustan in 1770 alarmed him. Feeling that his young and 
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inexperienced son would be unable to meet the situation he co-operat- 
ed with the Marathas and managed to make a settlement between 
them and the Jats. His purpose was to preserve the capital Delhi 
safe and intact’. A month later he died (31 October 1770). Thus 
disappeared from the political scene a powerful personality’ who, 'in 
the combination of first-rate military and administrative capacity, 
diplomatic skill, and tact in dealing with others, and above all in 
his instinctive perception of the realities of the politics of his day 
and concentration on the essentials, had no equal in that age except 
Ahmad Shah Abdali’.*6 

S II A II ALAM II 

As already stated, Shah Alam had been expelled from Delhi by 
the wazir Imad-ul-mulk in May 1758, and after wandering about 
for some time he had decided to take help from Nawab Shuja-ud- 
daulah of Avadh. In spite of many good qualities this prince was 
unfortunate throughout his life. He spent the first 25 years of his 
life with his father in prison, and so during the most impressionable 
period he could gain no experience of men and matters. But he was 
untouched by vice and indolence, because like his father he kept 
himself busy in the study of religious literature, history, and langu- 
ages: Arabic, Persian, Turki and Hindustani. The French officer 
Jean Law, who was frequently in the company of the prince from 
1758 to 1761, writes: “He loves reading and never passes a day 
without employing some hours in it .. He is of an inquiring mind, 
naturally gay and free in his private society, where he frequently 
admits his principal military officers in whom he has confidence.”*? 

Alexander Dow, an English officer, who came into close contact 
with the emperor when he was residing at Allahabad and received 
from him ‘repeated testimonies of esteem and friendship’, says: 
“Shaw Allum is robust in his person, about six feet high. His com- 
plexion is rather darker than that which was compion to the race 
of Timur, and his countenance is expressive of that melancholy which 
naturally arose from his many misfortunes. He possesses personal 
courage, but it is of the passive kind, and! may be, rather called forti- 
tude to bear adversity, than that daring boldness which loves to face 
danger. He has been so often dismounted in die course of ambition, 
that he now fears to give it the rein; and seems less desirous to 
make any efforts to retrieve the power of hir family than to live 
quietlv under the shadow of its eclipsed majesty. His clemency 
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borders upon weakness, and his good nature has totally subverted 
his authority. He is daily induced, by importunity, to issue out 
orders which he takes no means to enforce, and which he is certain, 
will not be obeyed. From this blemish in the character of Shaw 
AJlum arose the half of his misfortunes, for the great secret of 
establishing authority is to give no orders which cannot be enforced, 
and rather to suffer small injuries, than show resentment, without 
the power of punishing.” 

“His generosity”, Dow continues, “is more than equal to his abi- 
lities, and, too often, ill bestowed. He is too much addicted to 
women and takes more pains to maintain his Haram than to support 
an army. But, though we cannot call him a great prince, we must 
allow him to be a good man. His virtues are many; but they are 
those of private life, winch never appear with lustre upon a throne. 
His judgment is by no means weak; but his passions are not strong, 
die easiness of his temper is therefore moulded like wax by every 
hand; and he always gi\ es up his own better opinion for those *of 
men of inferior parts. He is affable in his conversation, but seldom 
descends to pleasantry. Upon the whole, though Shaw Allum is by 
no means qualified to restore a lost empire, he might have maintained 
it with dignity in prosperous times, and transmitted his name, as a 
virtuous prince, to posterity.” 

SIIAH ALAM'S MILITARY ADVENTURES 

When Shah Alam was still with Najib in the Upper Gangetic 
Doab he received an invitation from Muhammad Quli Khan, the im- 
perial governor of Allahabad, to conquer Bihar with his assistance. 
Taking a large number of unemployed Sayyid soldiers into his employ 
he crossed the Ganges into Ruhelkhand about the end of November 
1758. Many Ruhelas joined him. He- quickly marched towards Luck- 
now, where on 7 January 1759 he was warmly received by Shuja-ud- 
daulah who presented him one lakh of rupees' in cash and rich gifts. 
He also promised support for the projected invasion of Bihar. Shah 
Alam readied Allahabad on 23 January; and taking Muhammad 
Qulis troops and raising fresh levies on his own account he arrived 
near Patna on 18 March. The expedition failed. Shah Alam eva- 
cuated Bihar in May, and spent the rainy season at Rewa. 

About the end of October 1759 he marched 'again into Bihar by 
way of Mirzapur, Sasaram and Gothauli. At this last station, on 
21 December, he heard the news of his father's murder (on 29 Nov- 
ember) by Ihlad-ul-mulk. Three days later (24 December) he 
crowned nimself as emperor under the title of Shah Alam II. But 
his prospects in Bihar did not improve. Defeated by Major Caillaud 
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at Sherpur on 22 February 1760, he planned an invasion of Bengal. 
His progress was, however, checked 20 miles north of Burdwan by 
English troops, and he hurriedly fell back on Patna. There Captain 
Knox foiled his attempt to take the city. Shah Alam wasted a couple 
of months more in south Bihar, and then retired, reaching the bank 
of the Jamuna in August 1760. 

After the rainy season the emperor invaded Bihar again. He was 
assisted by Jean Law, a French officer. By this time his resources 
had considerably declined. He was without money, guns and am- 
munition. In a battle at Suan, 6 miles west of Bihar city, on 15 
January 1761 he was defeated by Colonel Camac who captured Law. 
The emperor sued for peace. The English welcomed this move as 
they wanted to give a legal form to their activities in Bengal and 
Bihar. The emperor visited Camac on 6 February at Gaya and was 
highly honoured. The English gave him a daily allowance of 1,800 
rupee*; lit confirmed their political and military arrangements in 
Bihar and Bengal.^ 

Meanwhile Ahmad Shah Abdali, while returning home after the 
battle of Panipat, nominated Shah Alam II emperor. Shuja-ud- 
daulah, to whom the emperor had offered the office of wazir, showed 
his willingness to escort him to Delhi. Shah Alam, therefore, decided 
to leave Bihar. The English escorted him to the western boundary of 
Bihar on 22 May 1761. Shuja met him on 19 June at Sarai Sayyid 
Razi, and the emperor stayed at Jajmau for the rainy season.* 9 

Instead of escorting Shah Alam to Delhi Shuja-ud-daulah prevailed 
oh him to recover Bundclkhand where after the battle of Panipat the 
Maratlia influence had completely vanished. The emperor and Shuja* 
set out in November 1761 and entered Bundelkhand early in January 
1762. Kalpi, Moth, and Jhansi easily fell. The Bundela Rajput chiefs 
of Datia and Orchha paid tribute, but Raja Hindupat of Mahoba 
opposed .them. The emperor returned across the Jamuna to Sheorajpur 
in the Kanpur district where he spent the rainy season.^® 

In die beginning of 1763 the emperor proceeded towards his 
capital. Escorted by Shuja he reached Sikandrabad and summoned 
the Ruhela chiefs to join and escort him to Delhi. Shuja wished to 
annex the territory of Ahmad Khan Bangash. This frightened the 
other Afghan chiefs, such as Najib Khan, Hafiz Rahmat Khan and 
Dundi Khan, who were present in the imperial camp. Besides, a clash 
arose between the Sunni Afghan soldiery and the Shia troops of 
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Sliuja. The Afghan chiefs thereupon retired, about the middle of 
May, and the emperors scheme of returning to his ancestral capital 
escorted by a united Muslim force failed. Shah Alam returned to 
Allahabad. 

Mir Qasim, who had lpst the subahdari of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 
as a result of his hostilities with the English, visited the emperor in 
February 1764 and persuaded him and Shuja to help him in recovering 
his lost power by offering them large presents. Their combined forces 
were defeated by the English at Buxar in October 1764, and Shuja 
again met the same fate at Kora in May 1765. The emperor, who had 
been abandoned by Shuja, surrendered himself to the English. They 
lodged him in the Allahabad fort, as they had seized Allahabad, 
Banaras and Chunar in his name. 

Clive returned to India in May 1765, met Shuja and Shah Alam in 
August, and made two separate treaties with them. Out of the nawab’s 
dominions the districts of Allahabad and Kora were ceded to tju* 
emperor to whom earlier all the territories of Shuja had been pro- 
mised. The emperor was also granted an annual sum of 26 lakhs (out 
of which 2 lakhs were to be paid to Najaf Khan) as the Bengal tribute. 
An English contingent was provided for his protection. In return he 
granted to the Company the diwani of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 
thus legally authorising them to appropriate the revenues of these 
three provinces.5l As a result of this treaty the emperor became a 
pensioner. The Company’s treaty with Shuja made him a protected 
vassal of the English. 

.SHAH ALAM AS COMPANY'S PROTEGE 

Shah Alam led a peaceful and comfortable life at Allahabad for 
six years (1765-1771) although it was a life 'intolerable to a man of 
honour and still more so to a ruler of the realm’,52 He was a- sovereign 
in name only, as he had no capital and no hand in the administra- 
tion. He was naturally anxious to return to Delhi. The English had 
recognized the importance of his return to the capital and they had 
promised to escort him to his capital as early as 26 May 1761. This 
promise was repeated from year to year till 1767, and was confirmed 
even by Clive in 1765. They, however, did not mean to fulfil it. Time 
was thus passing away. Najib Khan's relinquishment of the charge 
of Delhi in February 1768, chiefly for fear of the Sikhs, greatly 
alarmed Shah Alam as his family and the capital both stood in serious 
danger of falling into the hands of the Sikhs who were every year 
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raiding that part of the country. 53 The emperor turned in all direc- 
tions for support, but none except the Marathas responded to his 
call. They occupied Delhi — the masterless imperial city — on 10 Feb- 
ruary 1771. Shah Alam’s agent concluded a treaty with them on 
15 February 1771, according to which the Marathas agreed to escort 
the emperor to Delhi on payment of 40 lakhs of rupees in three 
instalments and on assignment of several territories: Meerut, seven 
other mahals, and the districts of Kara (Manikpur) "and Kora 
(Jahanabad) or equivalent territory near Delhi. The, heir-apparent 
in the capital affixed his seal to this treaty and later it was ratified 
by the emperor at Allahabad .54 

SHAH ALAM IN DELHI 

The emperor left Allahabad on 13 April 1771. He was escorted 
bv the English, while Shuja-ud-daulah provided him with carriages, 
tejits. 12 lakhs of rupees, and 4.000 horse and foot At Bithur General 
Sir Robert Barker left the emperor on 28 Tune. The latter continued 
his march to Kanauj and then to Farrukhabad. and halted at Nabi- 
ganj, 19 miles south-west of Farrukhabad, for the rainv season. Here 
Mahadji Sindhia joined him on 18 November, and shortly after this 
the imperial camp moved towards Delhi On the New Year’s Dav, 
1772, thev were at Surajpur, 15 miles north-west of Sikandrabad The 
dowager-queen, the crown prince and other princes wfdcomed the 
emperor on 3 Tanuarv 1772 at Oharauli. 5 miles from Delhi across 
the Jamuna. The emneror entered his' capital on 6 Tanuarv. Mon dav. 
at a quarter past eight in the morning This was the last dav of the 
Muslim fasting month of Ramazan, to be followed the next day bv 
one of the greatest of Muslim festivals. Id. Religious festivities coin- 
cided with the rejoicings at the emperors return home.33 

SUNSET OP MUCHAL EMPIRE 

Bv this time the Mughal period of Indian history may be said to 
have come to an end. Shah Alam TI practically lived as a prisoner 
in the hands of one or the other of the contending parties seeking 
supremacy either at court or in the country. The Mughal empire as 
a realitv had disappeared, though it still influenced the minds of men 
as an idea and a tradition. Only the emblem of its past glorv remained 
in the person of the titular emperor. The sian the grandeur of the 

5S It was reported after Najib’s death Zabita Khan was guilty of gross mis- 
conduct in the imperial seraglio. (Ibid. 4W). 

54 sm XXIX. 80. 

55 CPC, m, 803, 810. Sty*. 981. 
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great empire had set, leaving behind a small reddish patch on the 
horizon to vanish shortly. The centre of political affairs had already 
shifted to the east where a body of English merchants, the heirs of 
the Mughal empire, was slowly creeping up and making steady pro- 
gress in control over this vast sub-continent 

During this period the state of the country deteriorated rapidly. 
Much of it had fallen a victim to confusion and chaos. Almost all the 
Mughal officials, high and low, were sunk in sloth and sensuality, and 
misrule had become the order of the day. No justice was done to the 
weak and the oppressed. Sycophants and eunuchs revelled in plun- 
der, and there was no check on misdeeds, violence and oppression. 
The universal anarchy of the time compelled the people of north 
India to make the villages self-sufficient units, and measures of 
defence were adopted in common. The villages as a general rule 
were protected bv a ditch and a rampart, and the majority of the 
male population learnt wrestling, riding and the use of spear, sword 
and matchlock. Each village became a small republic, ruled bv cts 
panchavat, and all its requirements were supplied by the villagers 
themselves. Cultivation was reduced to a miserable state and its 
object was to meet the requirement of the villagers themselves. 

The general insecurity that prevailed in the country made the 
people chicken-hearted and fickle-minded. Whatever their troubles 
and trials, miseries and misfortunes, at the hands of the invaders and 
marauders, thev would not' miss an opportunity to eniov a fair or 
social gathering. A contemporary chronicle, the Chahar Guhhan , 
gives a long account of fairs of which as many as 15 took place at 
the imperial capital. On this remarkable description Sir T. N. Sarkar 
remarks: "As we read the account of these numberless fairs and 
gatherings round Delhi, we almost forget that the Chahar Guhhan 
was written in 1759. The gav and fickle butterflies of the capital seem 
to have turned the year intp one long holiday and spent their lives 
in a round of merry-making and sight-seeing, as if Nadir Shah’s 
invasion were not a thing of living memory to them and the spear of 
the Maratha and the long knife of the Durrani Afghan did not vearlv 
glitter before their eves.” Dancing girls were a common feature of 
fife on festive occasions; the rich employed them frequently for their 
personal entertainments. 

Trade did not flourish. .Roads were bad, rivers unbridged and 
travelling unsafe. Cesses were levied bv every chief, big and small, 
through whose territory (he goods passed. Whatever trade still existed 
was carried bv the Baniaras. a band of armed men moving in a large 
body, carrying grain, salt, sugar and other commodities on their pack 
oxen from place to place. 
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In the time of Aurangzib the extent of the Mughal empire had 
reached its peak of expansion; but owing to the absence of fast means 
of communication its unity could not be maintained. The viceroys 
were given wide powers which were often abused. The centra] 
government failed to give right direction, partly because it was usual* 
ly^mt of touch with the actual state of local affairs' in different parts 
of the empire. There being no defined rules of succession, anarchy 
preceded every change of ruler. Luxury destroyed morals, and trust 
gave place to suspicion. Disloyalty and corruption prevailed every- 
where. The economic doom loomed large, as every government 
official aimed to enrich himself at the cost of the state. The eclipse 
of the moral virtues played a large role in the collapse of the political, 
military and economic structure of the Mughal empire. 



Chapter Three 


INVASIONS FROM THE NORTH-W EST 


Between the years 1739 and 1769— a period of thirty years— India 
suffered from as many as eleven invasions from the north-west. The 
invaders committed the most horrible atrocities and snatched away 
large slices of territory in the north-west from the Mughal govern- 
ment which was incapable of discharging its political and moral 
responsibilitv for the security and defence of the frontier. After the 
first battle of Fanipat India enjov ed immunity from foreign invasions 
for about two centuries, but in the first half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the country was in a sad plight. The descendants of the Great 
Mughals inherited nothing of the bravery and statesmanship of their 
ancestors. The Mughal nobility had lost its old vigour, valour and 
glory. In the seven bloodv battles of succession fought between 
Aurangzib’s death in 1707 and Muhammad Shah’s accession in 1719 
had perished quite a large number of princes, nobles, generals and 
soldiers. Add to this rivalry among nobles which led to the liquidation 
of officers and warriors. This loss was further aggravated bv frequent 
fights with the Marathas, Rajputs, Tats and Sildis The deficiency so 
arising could not be made up bv the birth of worthy successors in 
the imperial family, or bv the rise of able men from amongst the 
masses, or bv the arrival of promising new recruits from abroad In 
a word, the process of degeneration which had begun in the life-time 
of Aurangzib reached its climax about the middle of the eighteenth 
century. 

Apart from the scarcity of worthy leaders in war and administration 
there were other factors also which weakened, and sometimes im- 
mobilized, the imperial machinery, such as jobbery, corruption, care- 
lessness and inefficiency. Incapable governors were appointed in the 
frontier provinces through sheer favouritism, the garrisons were 
depleted and neglected, and so the whole structure of frontier defence 
became awfullv rotten. This brought about the catastrophes which 
placed the Mughal emperors at the mercy of foreign invaders, deluged 
the proud imperial capital more than once in the blood of its citizens, 
despoiled it of valuable treasures, rent away several provinces, divest- 
ed the central authority of all respect and prestige, and precipitated 
die final apd complete dissolution of the empire. 
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The only vulnerable point in the boundary of the Mughal empire 
(apart from the coastal provinces which were exposed to the naval 
power of the European trading nations) was the north-west frontier, 
which in those days extended to the Hindukush. On the strict control 
and good government of Afghanistan depended the stability and 
prosperity of the empire. During the reign of Muhammad Shah, when 
the forces of disintegration and decay were let loose, the administra- 
tion of Afghanistan was in the hands of an indolent and negligent 
governor named Nasiri Khan. He spent his time chiefly in huntings 
and praying, and cared little for proper management of his charge. 
Neither the frivolous emperor nor his sychophant ministers cared to 
take any interest in the affairs of this most vulnerable province of the 
empire. Roads and passes were left unguarded; and the local officers 
had lost all fear of authority. The tribal subsidies were withheld. 
The revenues of the province being much less than the expenditure, 
the central government had to pay a large sum to balance the budget; 
but the payment of this subsidy was frequently delayed. The salary 
of the army fell into arrears, and the soldiers who had not received 
any money from 1733 to 1738 clamoured for even one year’s dues 
in order to pav their creditors. The army was. therefore, in a sad 
state of discipline, poorly fed, poorly armed, and poorly equipped. 
Whenever Nasiri Khan’s agent in Delhi pressed for payment of arrears, 
the prime minister gave the following reply: “Do you think that 
I am such a petty simpleton as to be impressed bv a tale like this? 
Our houses are built on the plains; we do not fear anything except 
what we can see with our own eves. Tour houses stand on lofty hills, 
and therefore von have probably sighted Mongol and Qizilbash 
armies from the roofs of vour houses! Tell your master that we are 
writing for monev to the governor of Bengal and when the Bengal 
revenue arrives after the rainv season the money due will be quickly 
sent to Kabul.”! Naturally “the subahdar sought his own comfort and 
lived at Peshawar. 2 entrusting the fort of Kabul to a oiVdar with 
orders to control and watch the passes leading into India”. 3 

According to the gross law of nature this chaotic and miserable 
state of the Mughal empire attracted its stronger and forcer neigh- 
bours to plunder the hoarded treasures of the richest cnnital in Asia. 
Nadir Shah of Tran, a soldier of fortune, a man of great ambition, 
fierv valour, * indomitable energy, and extraordinary ability, both 

1 Anandram Mukhlis. Tazkira. 11-12. 

2 Peshawar was then included in the subah of Afghanistan. 

3 Styar-ul-mutakhkharin, I, 04. 
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military and political, was the first to be tempted to direct his atten- 
tion to this virtually undefended gold 

RISE OF NADIR SHAH 

The story of Nadir Shah’s rise to power has few parallels in history. 
Bom in a poor Turkoman family of Khurasan in 1688, he passed- his 
.boyhood in extreme penury and privation. To keep his body and soul 
together he turned a robber. His genius for leadership and his bold 
exploits won him many companions, and he soon came to command 
a large band of hardy and adventurous followers. At this time Iran 
was passing through a gradual process of dissolution. Khurasan was 
lost to it. Qandahar was seized bv the western Afghans in 1717, and 
Iran was occupied bv them in 1722. Their leader captured the Shah 
of Iran and usurped the throne. The seven-vear rule of the Afghans 
in Iran was a period of great horror and atrocities, within this 
period “nearly a million of her inhabitants had perished, her finest 
provinces had been rendered desert, and her proudest edifices levelled 
with die dust, and this bv enemies who had neither the force nor 
the wisdom to maintain the conquest ” A 

Nadir was fired with national enthusiasm and unbounded ambition. 
The Afghan monarch of Iran was threatened bv Peter the Great of 
Russia and the Sultan of Turkov. Nadir made successful headway 
against all the three enemies. Peter the Great died in 172*5- the 
Russians were checked, Naflir having concluded peace with them. 
The Turks were completely routed. He then defeated the Afghan 
ruler of Khurasan, and recovered Qandahar also. TTis military genius 
eventually succeeded in expelling the Afghans, and gradually regain- 
ing the whole country. He then restored the old dvmastv of the Persian 
kings: the new ruler Shah Tahmasp showed his gratitude bv granting 
Nadir half of his dominions with a ri'hly jewelled crown and the 
right of coining money. 

The Afghan menace was still alive: the displaced conquerors were 
making everv effort to recover their lost power. When Nadir was 
a wav in the eastern provinces to ouell agitation, the Afghans defeat- 
ed Shah Tahmasp and compelled him to make a humiliating peace. 
This caused widespread indignation against the king and unlimited 
enthusiasm for Naclir. With one voice the people urged him to assume 
the crown for himself. 4 5 Shah Tahmasn was deposed in 1782. Nadir 
declined to sit on the throne and proclaimed Abbas, an eight-month- 

4 Malcolm. History of Tenia, n, t-B, 

5 Ibid., 8-11. Anandrajn, S4. 
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old sen of Tahmasp, as king, himself acting as regent with full autho- 
rity. Four years later the baby-king died, and Nadir succeeded him 
with the title of Shahanshah Nadir Shah on 26 February 1736. 

NADIR SHAH’S MARCH TO INDIA 

Nadir Shah made conquests in all directions, and rose to be the 
greatest Asiatic general of his time. The Mughal government of India, 
out of sheer pride of its ancestry, offended this man of blood and 
iron, simply because he was of low origin. No greetings were offered 
to him on his accession to the throne of Iian in accordance with the 
normal usage prevailing at that time. On the other hand, there were ' 
indications of positive unfriendliness on the part of the emperor. 
Nadir Shah occupied the fort of Qandahar, a strong citadel of the 
hostile Afghans, after a protracted siege in March 1738. During this 
campaign swarms of Afghans poured into the Mughal province of 
Kabul and thence migrated to India, the most notable of them being 
the. Ruhelas. Nadir Shall could not tolerate the safe asvlum offered 
to his foes. ITe sent envoy after envoy t mphasizing with increasing 
urgency and imperiousness that they should be expelled from their 
place of refuge immediatelv; but no heed was paid to these requests, 
and his messengers were detained on flimsy grounds. At last Nadir 
Shah lost his patience and directed his- envoy in India to return at 
once. In May 1738 he crossed tlie Mughal frontier into northern 
Afghanistan and occupied Cha/ni without resistance, the Mughal 
governor having fled awav. Within three week, (19 June 1738) he 
occupied Kabul and seized the imperial treasury, horses, elephants 
and stores.® Leaving Kabul in Tulv he proceeded through Jalalabad 
to Peshawar where he reached on 18 November after routing Nasiri 
Khan’s raw levies in the Khaibar pass.7 

The next stage was Lahore Crossing the Indus in December Nadir 
encamped five miles east of the citv of Lahore on 10 Tanuarv 1739 
Zakariva Khan, the subah lar of the Punjab, put forth whatever resist- 
ance lie could without aid from Delhi. After initial success in pre- 
venting the Persian troops from entering the citv he found resistance 
useless and submitted to the invader.® Although the citv was required 
to pav a contribution of 20 lakhs. Nadir Shah retained Zakariva Khan 
in his office, took as hostage s his son Shah Nawaz Khan and Dalpat 
Rai. son of his diwan Lakhpat Rai. and made straight for Delhi. He 
reached Sirhind on 5 February, Rain Sara’i (modem Rafpura) the 
next day, Am^ala on the 7th. and Shahabad on he 8th. He was at 

fl Mfrrn Muhammad Mahcli, Tankh i Jahanhttha-i-Nadin, 333-85. 

7 lbM., 341-42. ’AH Hariri, 290. 

8 IMd., 344. Anandram. 23. ’Alt Harm, 293. 
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Thaneswar on 10 February and at Sara’i ‘Azimabad on die 11th. 
Kamal, where the imperial army lay encamped, was only 12 miles 
away. 

The Punjab, deserted by its imperial master, suffered terribly during 
the invader’s triumphal march. His troops plundered and ravaged 
without mercv. To quote a chronicler: “Cities like Wazirabad, 
Yaminabad, Gujrat, etc. and big villages (each like half a citv) were 
reduced to black ashes. All over the land property was plundered 
and women outraged.” 9 Internal law-breakers raised their head. A 
chronicler who was an eve-witness writes, ‘The whole province was 
in complete revolution. Even' person put forth his hand to plunder 
and pillage, and some thousands of robbers beset the public roads. 
The whole of that time, whether on the road or at the (halting) 
stations, passed in fighting and contention.”!® 

BATTI E OF KABVAL 

The Delhi court had come to know of Nadir Shah’s approach when 
he had occupied Kabul, but for more than five months no energetic 
steps were taken to resist his progress. On 2 December the emperor 
ordered his three highest nobles Ttimad-ud-daidah Oamr-ud-din 
Khan (the wazirl NiVam-ul-mulk Asaf Tah (the vakil or regentl and 
S.uns.un-ud-daulah Khan Damn (the Amir-ul-um.iri and Mir 
Bakhshi'l to oppose the invader. A sum of one c rare of rupees was 
granted for their expenses. .Farmans were sent to the Rajput rulers, 
including Sawai Jai Singh of Amber, to come to the emperor’s aid: 
but they did not respond. The emperor even appealed to Peshwa 
Baji Rao who promised to send a force but did not do so t 1 

The imperial generals, divided bv party and personal interests, 
were incapable of taking prompt and concerted action. The emperor’s 
confidence was enjoved bv Khan Dauran and his Hindustani partv: 
die Turani partv, led bv Nizam-ul-mulk. was eclipsed The imperial 
forces started from Delhi in January 17S9 and remained encamped 
outside the citv for a month, every day expecting the news of either 
Nadir’s defeat or his withdrawal. But on hearing the news of the fall 
of Lahore it was decided to wait for the enemv at Kamal. On the 
way to Kamal the generals were joined bv the emperor. 

At Kamal the imperial forces encamped over an area about 12 
miles in circuit, dug trenches, and built a wall placing numerous 
pieces of artillery round the camp. The Mughal army had many 

9 Anandram, 16, 21 (|. N. /tarlcar's translation in Irvine's looter Munhah. II, 833.) 

10 *Ali Hazin, 292 (T. N. SarVar’s translation in Irvine’s Later tfughah, II, 314.) 

11 Rajwade, VI, 130. 
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advantages over the enemy, such as superiority of position, numbers, 
artillery and cavalry. The strength of the Indian lighting forces was 
about 75,000, but the total population in the camp was nearly a 
million. Thus there were twelve non-combatants to one fighter. Nadir 
Shah’s army is estimated at 55,000 horse. His camp contained 160,000 
men, of whom about one-third were servants, but they were also 
mounted and armed, and took part in defending their camp and in 
plundering the enemy. 12 

The canal of ‘Ali Mardan Khan flowed to the east and close to the 
town of Karnal. Muhammad Shah entrenched his camp along the 
western bank of the canal and just to the north of the town wall. 
Between Sara’i ‘Azimabad and the royal camp there was a dense 
jungle. Thus the front and the right of Muhammad Shah’s camp were 
naturally protected. The imperial army was divided into four parts. 
The Nizam was in front facing the north, Khan Dauran in the right 
or feast, the wazir Qamr-ud-din in the left or west, and the emperor 
in the centre. 

Nadir Shah’s troops arrived at Sara’i ‘Azimabad on 11 February 
1739. They reconnoitred the country up to the borders of the imperial 
camp. In view of the nature of the country and the disposition of the 
Indian army the invader shifted his camp from Sara’i ‘Azimabad 
across the canal to the level plain a little to the north of Kunjpura 
within sight of the Jamuna. In this way he assured for himself plenti- 
ful supply of water, avoided the front of the royal encampment which 
was strongly protected, and made himself capable of cutting off the 
line of communication of the imperialists with their capital. His 
purpose was to have a battle on ground chosen by himself or to 
march to Delhi while the imperialists remained entrenched at Karnal. 

While leaving Delhi Muhammad Shah had summoned Sa adat Khan, 
the Nawab of Avadh, to his assistance. In response to his master’s 
appeal Sa'adat Khan marched at the head of 20,000 horse, artillery 
and other war material. He reached Delhi on 7 February, and stayed 
there only for a day. On die 12th at midnight he arrived at die 
imperial camp. His baggage train was left behind by one day’s march, 
and was not sufficiently guarded. Saadat Khan waited on the em- 
peror next morning, and then a council of war was held to discuss 
the plan of action. Just then the news was brought that Nadirs 
advance-guard had fallen upon Sa'adat Khan’s baggage train, and 
were driving away 500 laden camels. This infunated the Khan, and 
he 'begged for permission to fight the Iranis instantly. The Nizaffi 
opposed this proposal on the ground that the Khan’s troops were 

12 J, N. Sarkar in Irvine's Later Mugjfutls, II, 337-38. 
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extremely fatigued after one month’s hard and continuous mar chin g 
apd needed rest badly. Besides, as it was one o’clock in the afternoon, 
it would take them more than an horn: to organize their troops, and 
only about three hours' daylight would be left for fighting. Khan 
Dauran also supported the Nizam declaring that the imperial army 
had not been wdmed to get ready, and so it would take pretty long 
to organize itself in battle array* But Sa'adat Khan would listen to 
nothing and pressed for rescuing his camp followers. He sent a 
message to his troops to assemble for the fight, and himself hastily 
went out at the head of a thousand horse and a few hundred foot. 
Later he was joined by 4,000 cavalry and 1,000 infantry only, bccuuse 
his tired soldiers did not take the message seriously for want of 
previous intimation. 

This was 13 February. Early that morning Nadir Shah, without 
knowing what was going on in the imperial camp, had ordered his 
army to march out in three div isions. After moving about for a couple 
of hours he took up his position three miles east of the imperial camp, 
and two miles west of the Jamuna. At about 2 o’clock in the afternoon 
he suddenly noticed Indian troops coming out of their camp. 

The Irani skirmishers lured Sa'adat Khan away from his position 
by a pretended flight. Having advanced for about two miles he sent 
his men requesting the emperor for succour. Muhammad Shah ordered 
Khan Dauran to advance. He immediately started on an elephant 
without assembling all his troops and taking the artillery with him; 
he was ultimately ’joined by about 8,000 horse. After a while the 
emperor with the w’azir also marched out, and both stood on the canal 
bank merely as spectators without participating in the struggle. Thus 
the imperial army was dwided into three divisions, Sa’adat Khan 
forming the right, Khan Dauran the centre and the emperor left. In 
the absence of a common plan of operation and unity of command 
the three divisions were separated from one another by a distance of 
about a mile' Besides, there was no cohesion, no order and no disci- 
pline in the Indian army; the best part of it under the emperor lay 
inactive at a time when the fate of the Mughal empire was being 
decided. 

Nadir quickly organized his troops with a view to finishing his 
work before nightfall. Leaving a .strong division to guard his camp, 
he placed the vanguard under his own command and the centre under 
his son Nasrullah. Three thousand of his best soldiers, divided into 
three sections, were kept in ambush. Two contingents of 500 swift 
riders each were sent ‘against Sa’adat Khan and Khan Dauran in order 
to draw diem further away from their camp. Then at the head of 
1,000 of his chosen body-guard he marched into die field to .direct 
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the fighting. The Persian artillery consisted of swivel guns, seven or 
eight feet long, resting on a prong, and long swivels, firing one or 
two pound balls, each mounted on a camel, which lay down instantly 
on command. To frighten the elephants in the Indian army Nadir 
Shah adopted a peculiar device. A wooden platform was fastened 
between two camels and naptha and combustibles were placed on 
it to be set fire to; the camels were then driven towards the elephants. 

It was after one o’clock that the battle between the rival parties 
commenced with the discharge of showers from both sides. Sa'adat 
Khan was drawn towards the ambushed artillerymen by a pretended 
flight, and then he was assailed on all sides by a heavy shower of 
balls and bullets. The Indian cavalry, chiefly trained in swordsman- 
ship, was no match for the spears and missiles of the enemy and a 
large number of soldiers fell under the murderous fire of the enemy. 
Sa’adat Khan was defeated and captured. Khan Dauran offered 
opposition for a little longer, but volley after volley of thick gunfire 
greatly thinned his ranks. The wily Nizam, out of rivalry, did not 
move an inch to help either Sa'adat Khan or Khan Dauran and wished 
for the destruction of both. The emperor with the major part of the 
imperial artillery stood without sending even a single soldier to die 
assistance of his two generals. Khan Dauran was mortally wounded 
in the face and was removed to the royal caihp in an unconscious 
condition. 

On the fall of these two leaders fighting on the Indian side ceased; 
the struggle had lasted for about three hours Muhammad Shah ex- 
pected an attack; but Nadir Shah cleverly avoided fighting with such 
a strong force, and ordered an indiscriminate slaughter of Indians 
who were fleeing pell-mell. In the battle about 8,000 men were killed 
on the Indian side, and after the fighting was over nearly 12,000 
more men were slaughtered. On the Persian side the loss was about 
2,500 slain and twice as many wounded. An immense booty fell into 
the hands of die victors; nothing was left in the camps of Sa'adat 
Khan and Khan Dauran. The emperor retired to his camp at sunset 
and the Indians spent a sleepless night, as their entire camp was 
besieged by the enemy. 

Among die causes of the defeat of the Indians may be mentioned 
the imbecility of the emperor, rivalry and jealousy among Indian 
military leaders, absence of a supreme commander capable of co- 
ordinating plans and troop movements, wretched state of military 
organization, absence of any plan of actioh, lack of discipline, in- 
ferior methods of fighting, inferior weapons, and reliance on elephants: 
The Indian Muslims looked down upon fighting with Muskets and 
ppided on sword play. The best gunners in the Mughal army were 
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Hindus of Buxar and Allahabad and Bundela Rajputs. The Indians 
did not employ portable light 'artillery, but mostly used heavy guns 
which were fixed at one place and could not be fired accurately. 

SAADAT KHAN’S TREACHERY 

At nightfall Nadir Shah retired to his camp and at 8 o’clock sum- 
moned Sa'adat Khan to his presence. The Persian conqueror spoke 
contemptuously of Indian troops, saying that they were fond of dying 
rather than fighting. Then he enquired, about the emperor’s plans ana 
resources. Sa'adat Khan replied that only one noble of the emperor 
was defeated; but there were many more with innumerable hosts) 
ready for the fight. Nadir Shah asked him to suggest ways and means 
of getting a large ransom so that he could return home immediately. 
Saadat Khan informed him that the Nizam was the only person who 
could settle terms of peace on behalf of Muhammad Shah. Nadir 
Shah thereupon sent a noble to call the Nizam to the Persian camp; 
he carried a copy of the Holy Quran to take an oath on it that no 
treachery was meant. -The Nizam came and discussed the matter at 
length. Nadir Shah agreed to return immediately for a sum of 50 
lakhs, 20 lakhs to be paid on the spot and 10 lakhs each at Lahore, 
Attock and Kabul. 

Khan Dauran, the head of the imperial army, died of his wnunds 
on 15 February. This high, office was coveted both by the Nizam and 
Sa'adat Khan, but on a previous occasion the Nizam had promised 
his full support in obtaining this post for Sa'adat Khan. The Nizam 
learnt of the Mir Bakhshi’s death on his return from Nadir’s camp; 
and immediately requested the emperor to give him the high office 
as a reward for his diplomatic service. Muhammed Shah at once con- 
ferred the post on him. On hearing of the Nizam’s appointment as 
Mir Bakhshi Sa'adat Khan was stung to fuiy on account of the Nizam’s 
breach of promise and the ingratitude of his imperial master; he made 
up his mind to ruin both. He told Nadir Shah that he had at the 
Nizam’s persuasion accepted an insignificant amount as indemnity. 
He incited the invader to march to Delhi for seizing its immense 
wealth, assuring him that from .the capital alone he would be able to 
realize 20 crores in cash, jewels and other costly material. 

Nadir Shah listened to this tempting advice and intensified his 
investment of the imperial camp so strictly that nobody could come 
in or go out of it. He posted guards on all the roads going to Delhi; 
every straggler was cut down. The result was that tne imperialists 
began to suffer from starvation. Nadir Shah then called the Nizam 
to his camp on 22 February, and told him that as the Delhi govern- 
ment had foiled to fulfil the terms of peace, he would now accept 
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nothing less than 20 crores. The Nizam pleaded inability to pay this 
huge sum. He was detained in the Persian c amp as a prisoner. 
Muhammad Shah was then invited to the Persian camp; he found 
no escape and reached Nadir’s camp on 24 February. He was not 
received by anybody of position and was admitted to the Nizam’s 
apartment. All the nobles who had accompanied the emperor were 
declared as captives. The following day the f amily , servants and furni- 
ture of the emperor as well as of all the nobles, together with the 
imperial artillery, were transferred to the Persian camp; minor officers 
and soldiers in the imperial camp were ordered to go to Delhi or 
return home. The vast camp of the Mughals broke up, but few escaped 
in safety as most of them fell victims to the greed of either Nadir’s- 
soldiers or of the people of the neighbouring areas who were bent 
on enriching themselves. 13 Thus Nadir Shah destroyed all chances of 
any further resistance on the part of the Mughal army. The Maratha 
agent at the Mughal court, who left the camp at Kamal on 25 Febru- 
ary, wrote, “The Chaghtai empire is gone, the Irani empire has 
commenced." 1 * 


.NADIR SHAH IN DELHI 

Nadir Shah despatched to Delhi Saadat Khan as the representative 
of Muhammad Shah and Tahmasp Khan Jala’ir as his own plenipoten- 
tiary. They carried letters from both the sovereigns to Lutfullah Khan, 
the governor of the city of Delhi, ordering him to surrender the city 
and the citadel to the Persian envoy. Lutfullah handed over the keys 
of the fort,* treasuries and the palaces on 27 February. The two rulers 
left Kamal for Delhi on 1 March. Muhammad Shah was followed by 
1,000 horse and the wazir Qamr-ud-din by 10,000; the rest of die 
soldiers had fled to their homes. They reached the Shalamar Garden, 
north of Delhi, on 7 March and were received by Saadat Khan and 
Lutfullah Khan. Muhammad Shah retired to his palace on the 8th 
to receive Nadir Shah. On the 9th the Persian monarch marched from 
the garden. His route was lined by Persian soldiers up to the gate of 
the fort palace. Muhammad Shah spread die richest cloth of gold and 
carpets and lodged him in Shah Jahan’s palace-chambers. The Persian 
soldiery was quartered partially near the fort, some on the bank of the 
Jamuna, and the rest in private houses throughout the city. Saadat 
Khan was threatened with severe punishment if he did not raise the 
• 

13 Battle of Kamal and incidents immediately following Mughal defeat: Anandram, 
25, 27, 29, 35-38, 42; Khwajah 'Abdul Karim Kashmiri, Bayan-l-wdqtf, 32, 34, 43-44; 
Jahankusha, 348, 348*49, 351, 353414; Shakir Khan, Taztira, 40; Siyar, I, 96-98. 

14 Rajwade, VI, !8I. 
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promised sum of 20 crores soon. To escape disgrace he took poison 
and died in the night. 

On 10 March — the day of the great Muslim festival Id-uz-zuha — > 
the conqueror, alter completion of the afternoon prayer, addressed 
himself to .the task of devising ways and means of collecting 20 
crores. He appointed men to prepare lists of all the treasures in the 
palace. Just about that time, at 4 o’clock, some idlers and vagabonds 
of the city spread a false report that Nadir Shah had been treach- 
erously murdered by the orders of Muhammad Shah. The man on the 
street did not care to verify the truth. The fort gates were open, and 
people were freely going in and coming out. No noble came forward 
to confirm the truth, and it looked as if the entire establishment 
of the governor of the city had been paralyzed. As a consequence the 
Persian soldiers, who were moving about in the city in twos and 
threes in a leisurely manner, were attacked by men of low classes 
and cut to pieces. This slaughter continued throughout the night, and 
about 3,000 Persians were killed. 

At the news of the butchery of his men Nadir Shah flew into a fury, 
and resolved to revenge himself fully upon the inhabitants of Delhi. 
On the morning of 11 March he repaired to the Golden Mosque of 
Raushan-ud-daulah, situated in the middle of Chandni Chowk. There 
he tried to find out in which wards his men had been murdered. He 
then unsheathed his sword and holding it in his hand ordered for a 
general massacre of the people in those areas and wherever the body 
of a slain Persian was found. His orders were obeyed with the greatest 
alacrity; the soldiers rushed to these places, plundered all the houses 
indiscriminately, killed all men, young and old, captured women, and 
set fire to the houses. Horror and crime worse than murder were per- 
petrated everywhere. The massacre continued with unabated fury 
from 9 o’clock in the morning till 2 o’clock in the afternoon. Then 
Muhammad Shah made a piteous appeal through the Nizam and the 
wazir to Nadir Shah to show mercy to his people. Nadir Shah granted 
the emperor’s request, and sent the kotwal with his men to stop his 
soldiers’ destructive activities. The soldiers immediately obeyed him. 
The areas affected by this massacre were Chandni Chowk, Dariba 
Bazar , fruit market square, area round the Jama Masjid and Pahar- 
ganj. According to another authority, this area extended from the gate 
of the fort northwards to the wood market, southwards to the outside 
of the Delhi Gate and westwards to the old Idgdh including Pahar- 
ganj. The rough estimate of the people slain was put at about 20,000. 
Besides, a large number of women and young girls drowned them* 
selves in wells, while some were killed bv their guardians to save diem 
from brutal treatment at the hands of die Persians. After the mas* 
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sacre the city was placed in a state of siege. Nobody could enter or 
go out. All the granaries were sealed. Many people died of starvation 
and disease. The neighbouring country within a radius of 30 to 40 
miles was desolated. __ 

Then began systematic exactions from the emperor, his nobles and 
the people of the city. Muhammad Shah was made to surrender all 
the crown-jewels, including the celebrated Koh-i-Noor and the world 
famous Peacock Throne which was profusely decorated with magni- 
ficent jewels, valued by Tavernier, himself a jeweller, at 16 million 
sterling. The entire cash in the public treasuries and the hidden stores 
concealed in the inner vaults was seized. The nobles and other rich 
men were compelled to disgorge their accumulated wealth. Terror, 
dejection and shame appeared on every face from the emperor in his 
palace to the poorest labourer in his ho\el. The wazir Qamr-ud-din 
was made to stand in the sun, and compelled to pay one crore of 
rupees in cash besides a quantity of rare jewels and many elephants. 
IIjs diwan Majlis Rai was tcitured and one of his ears was cut off 
in the open <^arbar. Unable to bear the insult, he committed suicide 
on 8 April. The Bengal governors representative at the court of Delhi 
was beaten. Overwhelmed with feelings of shame and humiliation he 
took poison along with his entire family. 

As for the general public, it was ordered that every citizen should 
pay an indemnity of half the value of his property. The whole city 
w'as divided into five wards, placed under the Nizam, the wazir, Azi- 
mullah Khan, Sarbuland Khan and Muri^/a Khan separately. The 
Persian noble Tahmasp Khan Jaluir was appointed to supervise their 
work. A large number of accountants and clerks, accompanied by 
footmen of the city kotwal and Persian military police, w'ent from 
honse to house and prepared lists of property in each. The house- 
master was summoned to a law court to get the assessment of his con- 
tribution settled; all persons, rich and poor, high and low, were com- 
pelled to wait there day after day from early morning till late at night. 
After the amount was fixed, pressure was put upon everyone to make 
ttie payment immediately. Delay meant insult, torture and even death. 
The floors of the houses were dug in search of buried hoards. In two 
wards under the Nizam and the wazir the people escaped suffering, 
as both of them paid a large amount on behalf of many who were 
too heavily assessed. In the three remaining wards, particularly in 
that of Sarbuland Khan, terrible atrocities were perpetrated on the 
people. ‘Whole families perished under the effect of torture or at their 
own In the realization of taxes "no barbarities were left un- 
practised’*. 

The total of exactions from Delhi was estimated by Nadir's 
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secretaiv at 15 crores in cash, besides a vast quantity of diamonds, 
jewels, ornaments, cloths, carpets and other costly material. Frazer 
put the grand total at 70 crores. Anandram, secretary to the Tmtian 
wazir, computed the whole lot at 60 lakhs of rupees and several thou- 
sand gold coins, gold to the value of one crore of rupees, jewels and 
diamonds including the Koh-i-Noor, as also the Peacock Throne, all 
worth 50 crores. In addition, the invader carried away 800 elephants, 
10,000 horses and 10,000 camels. The human tribute included a 
princess, a daughter of Dawar Bakhsh, the grandson of Murad and 
the great-grandson of Shah Jahan, who was married to Nadir’s yo un ger 
son Nasruuah on 26 March. The whole population of the Persian em- 
pire was given benefit of the Indian loot, as the revenue for three 
years was completely remitted. The army chiefs were liberally re- 
warded and the soldiers received 18 months’ wages, six months’ salary 
as their Arrears, the same amount in advance, and six months’ salary 
as a free gift. Each camp-follower was paid 60 rupees as wages and 
100 rupees as reward: 

Nadir Shah stayed in Delhi for nearly two months. During this 
period coins issued in his name became current, and at Friday prayers 
his name was mentioned as sovereign of India. The provincial gover- 
nors accepted him as their suzerain. Muhammad Shan and his nobles 
lived as prisoners of state. The Persian conqueror enjoyed Indian music 
and dances. 

On 1 May Nadir Shah held a darbar and conferred on Muhammad 
Shah the empire of India excluding the trans-Indus territory con- 
sisting of Afghanistan, the north-western regions and Sind which were 
annexed to his own dominions. Four districts of the Punjab east of the 
Indus — Gujrat, Aurangabad, Pasrur and Sialkot — were also taken 
possession of by Nadir; but these were to be managed by the Mughal 
subahdar of the Punjab, and 20 lakhs of rupees were to be remitted 
as annual tribute. He enlisted in his service and took to Iran 130 
accountants and expert financiers, 300 masons, 200 blacksmiths, 200 
carpenters and 100 stonecutters to build a city like Delhi in his coun- 
try, as also a number of goldsmiths and boat-builders. 

The nobles were instructed to obey the emperor. The conqueror 
withdrew his own coins, ordering Muhammad Shah’s name to appear 
again on coins and in prayprs. 

Nadir Shah left Delhi on 5 May, and laden with the richest trea- 
sures of the greatest empire in the east, marched homeward by way 
of Narela, Sonepat, Panipat and Kamal. The peasantry of the neigh- 
bourhood attacked his rear and flanks and plundered some of the pro- 
perty which was being carried away. Before reaching Thaneswar he 
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lost about 1,000 animals — horses, mules and camels— laden with booty 
This enraged Nadir and he ordered a massacre of the people of some 
of the towns and villages on the way. From Sirhind he turned to the 
north in order to avoid the sweltering heat of the plains, and skirt* 
ing the foot of the hills reached Akhnur on the Chenab on 25 
May. The river had considerably risen on account of the early rains 
and the melting of snow, and the bridge of boats prepared by Nadir 
was smashed by the current, carrying off 2,000 soldiers. He procured 
some boats with great difficulty, and after a halt of 40 days managed 
to cross the river at Kaluwal on 3 July. In the course of his journey 
through the Punjab, Zakariya Khan, the Mughal subahdar of the pro- 
vince, was constantly in attendance upon him. Nadir Shah was so 
pleased with his service and loyalty that he offered him anv favour 
he desired. Zakariya Khan requested him to release the Indian cap- 
tives, and thousands of women were set free. Then by way of Ilasan 
Abdal, Peshawar and Kabul, Nadir returned to his country. 15 

RISE OF AHMAD SHAH ABDALI 

Nadir Shah’s easv victory was a complete exposure of the military, 
political and moral decav which had been steadilv paralysing the 
Mughal empire for the last several decades. The ‘disgrace, spoliation' 
and dismemberment’ which the empire suffered in 1739 were merely 
symptoms — and not causes — of the decline which had set in long 
before the Persian invader’s blow. “He broke the spell under which 
men had been regarding a gorgeouslv dressed corpse as a strong 
man.” 10 

As the spell was broken and the corpse was incapable of resur- 
rection, it was natural that the pagoda tree should invite other spolia- 
tors. Nadir Shah was murdered on 9 Tune 1747. His mantle fell on an 
Afghan empire-builder named Ahmad Shah Abdali who repeated his 
master’s exploits with equal zeal, capacity and violence by invading 
India as many as ten times. 

Ahmad belonged to the Sadozai branch of the Abdali tribe of the 
Afghans although he came to be known as Durrani on his coming 
to power. He was probably bom in 1722. Tn the late thirties of the 
eighteenth century Nadir Shah allowed the Abdalis to settle in Oan- 
dahar and Herat. Ahmad was taken into Nadir’s service as an orderlv 
officer. He was a brilliant voting man who won the confidence of his 
master, and was promoted to the post of treasury officer. At the time 

15 Anandram, *38-41. 44. 50-5b .53-54. 80-98. Jahinbuhi, 355. 357-59. 361-85. 
ttayan, 48-47. 53. 58-57. Raiwade. VI, 131. 133, 167. Hamvav, the Revolution of 
Persia . . ., II. 372-73. 376. 384. 

18 J- N. Sarkjur in Irvine's Later Muffials* II. 300. 
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of Nadir's invasion of India he was in charge of his master’s personal 
contingent of 6,000. 

Daring the crisis following Nadir Shah's murder Ahmad Abdali 
displayed conspicuous fortitude, prudence and energy. He orga- 
nized troops, plundered the treasure and camp of Nadir, and acquired 
a large booty including the famous diamond Koh-i-Noor. Elected to 
leadership by an assembly of Afghan chiefs, he assumed sovereign 
powers and took steps to establish an Afghan national monarchy cut 
off from Persia in response to the wishes of the Afghan tribes. 17 Shah 
Vali Khan was appointed his chief minister, Jahan Khan commander- 
in chit f and Shah Pasand Khan chief of the armv. 

The next step was the occupation of Qandahar which was followed 
by coronation in July 1747. Ahmad assumed the title of Shah in addi- 
tion to that of Durr-i-Durran which he had assumed after his election 
to leadership. Ilis masterv over the Afghans could not be completed 
without the assertion of his authority over Ghazni and Kabul. He 
opened negotiations with Nasiri Khan, the governor of Kabul, promis- 
ing him confirmation in his post if he agreed to pav an annual tribute 
of 5 lakhs. Nasiri Khan retired to Peshawar and fortified the passes 
leading to India. Ahmad Shah marched from Qandahar, took Ghazni 
on the wav, and captured Kabul after a nominal struggle. He then in- 
vited the tribal chiefs to him for help in establishing the power of the 
Afghans. Many of them responded to this national call, apparently 
allured bv the prospect of plunder. Having considerably strengthened 
his nosit ion he advanced towards Peshawar. Abdus Samad Khan, the 
chief of P« «hawar deserted Nasiri Khan, and joined Ahmad Shah 
Abdali at Jalalabad. Nasiri Khan felt dismayed and fled to Lahore 
and then to Delhi whpre he received honours from Muhammad Shah 
for h ; s 1 oval tv to the Mughal empire fD» eember 1747). Peshawar fell 
irto the hands of the invader. 1 ® Ahmad Shah became supreme in the 
country lving between Herat and the Indus and acquired a convenient 
base for future operations. This was a vast territory but not sufficient 
for his ambition which dragged him through Nadir’s route of victory 
to India, the land of gold and slaves for the north-western conquerors. 

A B D A L I ’S FIRST INVASION (1747-48) 

The motives of 'Ahmad Shah for invading India may easily be ex- 
plained. The Afghans possessed a turbulent nature and a keen spirit 
of rivalry; and if their energies were not diverted to something which 

17 Malleson, History of Afghanistan, 273-74. Ibn Muhammad Amfn Abul Haw). 
Murmilat taudrikh ahd V ddlriya, 20-21, 74^75. 

18 Anandram, 300 2. Baydn , 224. 
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could strike their imagination, they would create disturbances and 
plan rebellions. Ahmad Shah could maintain his newly founded king* 
dom only by waging foreign wars, particularly against a rich country, 
as “gold in Afghanistan is, more than anyone else, the god of the 
human race”. tft- Hence war was a necessity to him. Elphinstone’s ex- 
planation 20 is comprehensive : 

"For the consolidation of his power at home he relied in a great 
measure on the effects of his foreign wars. If these were successful, 
his victories would raise his reputation, and his conquests would sup- 
ply him with the means of maintaining an army, and of attaching the 
Afghan chiefs by favour and rewards: the hopes of plunder would 
induce many tribes to join him, whom he could not have easily com- 
pelled to submit : bv carrying the great men with his armv he would 
be able to prevent their increasing, or even preserving their influence 
in their tribes; and the habits of military obedience would prepare 
them for a cheerful submission to his government at home; the troops 
also, having the king constantly before their eves, and witnessing the 
submission of their hereditary chiefs, would learn to regard him as 
the head of the nation : and he might hope, as the event proved, that 
his popular manners, and the courage, activity, vigilance, and other 
military \irtues which he possessed, would impress all ranks with 
respect, and strongly attach his soldiers to his person.” 

Afghanistan and the North-West Frontier Province of the present 
centurv had ceased to he parts of the Mughal empire as a result of 
Nadir Shah’s invasion. Bv making himself master of Kabul and 
Peshawar Ahdali comnleted the recovers- of the Persian heritage. 
Beyond his boundary' lav the Mughal territory- of the Punjab which 
became his immediate target. 

Zakariva Khan, who had been governor of the Punjab at the time 
of Nadir Shah’s invasion, died in 1745. Ilis two sons. Yahiva Khan and 
Shah Nawaz- Khan, were appointed governor respectively' of Lahore 
and Multan. The two brothers quarrelled regarding the division of 
their father’s property-. After a brief civil war Shah Nayva/ Khan' 
occupied Lahore and placed Yahiva Khan in confinement As the 
usurper apprehended intervention from Delhi (the imperial wazir 
Qamr-ud-din Khan was Yahiva Khan’s father-in-WV he sent an 
invitation to the Abdali to invade India. The chief adviser of Shah 
Nawaz Khan was Adina Beg Khan, the fam'dar of his iagir in the 
Jtillundur Doab. This crafty politician placed a double game: while 
advising Sbah Nawaz to seek foreign aid. he reported his secret cor- 

19 Fmi«*r, HMory of the Afghans, 280. 

20 Elphinstone, An Account of the Kingdom of Coubvl .... II. 283-84. 
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respondence to Delhi. The wazir, in his anxiety to avoid the Abdali’s 
intervention, secured the emperor’s approval of the appointment of 
Shah Nawaz as governor of Lahore and sent him a conciliatory letter 
reminding him of the loyalty of his family to the Mughal emperors. 
Elated at this mark of imperial favour Shah Nawaz decided to play 
the role of Delhi’s faithful servant.21 

Meanwhile Ahmad Shah had^accepted Shah Nawaz Khan’s invita- 
tion and left Peshawar at the head of an army about 18.000 strong 
(December 1747). Advancing to the fort of Rohtas without anv oppo- 
sition he sent his pir, Sabir Shah, to Lahore Shah Nawaz Khan was 
offended bv his remarks during an interview. Expecting assistance 
from Delhi and knowing that the Abdali had no field artillery with 
him, the vouthful viceroy at once ordered him to be put to death bv 
pouring molten lead into his nostrils .22 

After this outrage the invader could not think of conciliation lie 
continued his march, and arrived at Shahdara on the rmht hank of *he 
Rasa on 8 Tanuarv 1748. The route followed bv him was marked bv 
plundered and burning villages The Rasa was crossed on 10 January, 
and the Abdali encamped in the Shalamar Garden four miles east of 
the city of Lahore. 

The battle between the opposing troops took place on 11 T*muarv 
Shah Nawaz posted Jus troops at two places, in the small furt of 
Hmat Tshan (saint Mian Mir) and in an entrenehment near th*» her- 
mitage of Shah Baladil. These' two divisions numbering 10.000 rushed 
noon the enemy in the open plain in front The Abdali sent only a 
detachment of one thousand mounted musketeers. svho e.dlope 1 at 
full speed discharged their pins simultaneously, and ouirklv return- 
ed to their encampment The seeond detachment followed them im- 
mediately and acted similarly. Tn this wav the battle continued till 
evening, when the Indian troops considering the fiodifinu to be o\cr 
began to retire to their camps pell-mell. The Abdali taking advantage 
of this situation ordered all his troops to attack them furiously This 
caused complete confusion in the Mughal ranks, and tbev fled to take 
refuge under the citv wall. Shah Nawaz found his position untenable, 
at midnight he left the city and fled to Delhi. Thus Lahore fell into 
the victor’s hands. The Afghans plundered the outskirts and suburbs, 
particularly Mughalpura, but spared the citv for a ransom of 30 lakhs. 
Abdali secured the major portion of this ransom at once as also the 
wealth of the governor. Moreover, he seized the imperial artillery 

21 Anandram, 235, 258. Styar, 861-02. Bayan, 131-32. Shah NUma-’LAhmadtya, 73-75 

22 Baffin, 225. Anandram, 326, 
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and military stores in the fort. He was now fully prepared to march 
to Delhi. 2-3 

The Delhi court had learnt no lesson from the discomfiture during 
Nadir Shah’s imusiou. His massacre, rapine and outrage were soon 
forgotten by the demoralized nobility who had lost all sense of honour. 
Muhammad Shah was an embodiment of indolence and carelessness. 
During the past 2S y ears ol bis rub* he had gone out ol his capital 
only twice. His pleasure lay chiefly in opium-eating and debauchery. 
Following the example of their master the court nobles also put 
before them the enjoy men l of wine and women as the goal of life. 
That pleasant pursuit they would not gi\e up, though the invader with 
eharucteristic Mghan fcioiitv and violence was knocking at the gates 
ol the country . They were stored only when Lahore had fallen. 

A huge army consisting of (X).(KXI men and accompanied b\ nume- 
rous attendants, all numbering more than 200,000 souls, moved out 
ol the imperial capital under the nominal command of the crown 
priiice Ahm,id ‘'hah, but the wa/ir Qamr-ud-din Khan wars to direct 
the operations. The imperialists arrived at Sirlrind on 23 February, 
when they found to their dismav that the fort had been deserted bv 
Ali Muhammad Rnhela to avoid fighting with his tribesmen. The 
wa/ir left heavy baggage, surplus stores and women (including his own 
harem, in the foil with a 'garrison of 1.000 horse and fix.it, and march- 
ed to the river Sutlej. Instead of crossing it by the direct route at 
Ludhiana he decided to ford it at Maehhiwara, 22 miles above. lie 
left no guards on the Ludhiana road, took no steps to gather intelli- 
gence about tin* enemv s whereabouts and did not maintain commu- 
nication with Sirlrind. Stull was the degeneration of military effici- 
enev in India m that age. 

Tlx- Abdali, who was ruthlesslv agile and well-informed about the 
Indian armv’s movements, left Lahore on 19 Februarv. reached the 
Sutlej opposite Ludhiana on l March, and captured Sirlrind on the 
next dav. Ho slew the garrison, seized all the war material, reduced 
the women to slaverv . and sent treasures and surplus stores to Lahore 
to be eomeved to \fghanirtan. The road to Delhi was clear to the 
invader and ho could make a dash on the imperial capital, but he 
preferred to trv his strength at Sirlrind. The imperialists returned and 
encamped at Marrupur, 10 miles north-west of Sirhind, where they 
took ttp an entrenched position. They had the advantage of heavy 
artillerv and the sheer weight of their numbers. Some of the local 
chiefs, such as Jamal Klran of 'Malerkotla, Rai Kalha of Jagraon, Ala 
Singh of PatiaTa and Adirra Beg Khan rendered valuable service to 

2.1 AimikImtu. 112. 121- 12. Bautin. 227. 
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the imperial cause by cutting off the supplies of the enemy. The 
irresolute wazir delayed fighting until his food supply was exhausted. 
The Abdali had brought a large cun from Lahore. This he mounted 
on a hillock situated in the plain lying between the two armies, over- 
looking the camp of the chief minister, and started bombarding the 
imperialists. The wazir was thus compelled to fight. 

BATTLE OF MANUPUR 

On 11 March the wazir, who was about to lead the army for a 
general attack, was struck by a ball in his tent, where he was reciting 
religious verses after the late morning prayer; he expired a short 
while after. Ilis son Muin-ul-mulk delivered the assault. The Mughal 
army was divided into five divisions, each consisting of about 12,000 
men. The vanguard consisted of Turks in the service of the wazir 
and now led by Muin. Behind it were the right wing and the left 
w ing. The former consisted of the Iranis and Purbias of Avadh uiyler 
the command of Safdar Jang. The left wing consisting mainly of 
20,000 Rajputs was in charge of Ishwari Singh, the son and successor 
of Sawai Jai Singh of Jaipur. The rear-guard was commanded by 
Xasiri Khan, the refugee governor of Kabul. The baggage train was 
placed behind the centre. The vanguard was protected in fiont bv 
a strong park of artillery. 

While leasing for the Punjab Ishwari Singh had asked for the 
cession of the fort of Ranthambhor as the price of his assistance, but 
this request was turned down bv the emperor. The raja, therefore, 
decided to remain only a half-hearted ally of the imperialists. At 
Manupur the news of the wazir’s death had leaked out to him, and 
he decided to desert. In the beginning of the battle he suddenly left 
the field with all his troops without striking a blow. Alxmdoning his 
heavy baggage and throwing his guns into wells, he fled to Jaipur. 
This created a gap on prince Ahmad's left, and the Abdali’s right wing 
inflicted heavy losses on the Mughals; but Nasiii Khan managed to 
repel their attack. The thickest contest raged in the centre. Muin’s 
skin was grazed, his brother was shot in the f<x>t, Adina Beg was 
twice wounded, and many officers of note were slain. In the mean- 
time the right wing under Safdar Jang was faring well. The Afghans 
were firing long swivels from a hillock opposite. Safdar Jang ordered 
1,700 of his musketeers to dismount, attack the Afghans and dislodge 
them from their position of advantage. Tin's plan was well executed, 
and the enemy was driven awav with heavy losses. The Abdali's 
troops tried to recapture the hill, but thev were beaten back. At this 
time it was reported to Safdar Jang that the centre was hard pressed. 
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He immediately despatched reinforcements to the prince, and put 
his artillery and troops between Muin-ul-mulk and the Abdali. The 
latter was immediately attacked by a volley of murderous fire. Just 
then the Abdali’s stores of rockets caught fire. The sparks set fire 
to the gunpowder of the field artillery, killing about a thousand 
Afghans on the spot. Ahmad Shah retired, leaving the Indians master 
of the field.24 He had already received the news of the rebellion of 
his nephew, Luqman Khan, at Qandahar. 

The imperialists took no advantage of their victor)'; they remained 
inactive for five days, stirring out of their trenches when the Abdali 
had gone far away towards Afghanistan. The prince reached the 
Sutlej on 21 March, and allowed his troops some time for rest. On 
9 April a letter came from Muhammad Shah, recalling the prince to 
Delhi, and appointing Muin-ul-mulk the viceroy of the Punjab. 

ABDAI.l S SECOND INVASION (1749-50) 

This victory of the Mughals had no deterring effect on the Abdali 
who again invaded the Punjab in the following year. It was necessary 
for him to restore his military reputation and political prestige. The 
appointment of Mir Mannu at Lahore was a threat to the Abdali’s 
hold on the frontier region (including Peshawar) and even on Kabul. 
The new governor put Nasiri Khan in charge of the Chahar Mahal 
(the districts of Gujrat, Aurangabad, Pasrur and Sialkot) which had 
been taken over by Nadir Shall and promised him aid in recovering 
the lost province of Kabul. Ahmad Shah could not pursue his plan 
of conquering Herat while his rear remained exposed to the aggres- 
sive activities of the Mughal governors. 

Muhammad Shah died soon after the battle of Manupur and was 
succeeded bv his only son Ahmad Shah, a young man of 22, bom of 
a dancing girl who had been made queen. Brought up in want and 
carelessness, lie knew nothing about the art of government. In con- 
formity with the palace tradition he turned out to be the worst tvpe 
of voluptuary. The new imperial wazir, Safdar Jang, was neither a 
good general nor a statesman, what was worse, he looked only after 
his own interest and cared little for the interest of the empire. 

With such a weakling on the throne, and the nobles sunk in their 
usual indolence and mutual jealousy, the situation in India was natu- 
rally tempting to the ambition and ruthlessness of the Afghan con- 
queror. He set off from Qandahar in the beginning of the cold weather 
of 1749 and crossed the Indus bv the middle of De^emberK 

24 Anandratn, 313-15, 322-24. 333-37. 339, 343-77. Mujtril, 101-12. BaySn, 228. 
232-35. TMkh-i-Ahmad Shdhl 6b-9a. 

25 For the view that th e Abdali'* second invasion took place in 1748-49 tea Canda 
Singh, Ahmad Shah Durrgni, 73-74. 
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The Abdali’s direct antagonist was Muin-ul-mulk who, as the 
governor of the Punjab, xx*as the warden of the marches in the north- 
west frontier. He was strong and energetic; but he had a powerful 
• antagonist in Safdar Jang, the leader of the Iranian party, who was 
determined to weaken the position of the To rani nobility. The wazir 
manipulated Shah Nawaz Khan’s appointment as subahdjr of Multan 
and instigated him to seize the go\ emorship ol Lahore. Muili sent 
his ann\ to Multan, defeated and expelled Shah Nawaz, and installed 
his loxal general Kaura Mai as goxemor there. Safdar Jang xvas also 
responsible lor instigating Njsiri Khan to rise against Muin-ul-mulk. 
The Sikhs had begun to create troubles for the Mughal xicerov. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, Muin-ul-mulk rexolxcd to. oppose 
the invader single-handed. Leaving Lahore with whatexer force he 
could gather he encamped at Sodhara, four miles east ol \\ azirabad 
on the Chenab. Meanwhile the Abdali also had readied there and 
halted on the opposite bank, lie asked Muiu to assign to him the 
revenues ol the Chaliar Mahal. Muiu lot wauled this letter to DMhi, 
begging for reinforcements, and sought to gain time In prolonging 
negotiations. To his surprise the emperor instead of sending him anv 
help granted to the inxader the rexenues asked foi. Sexeial months 
skirmishes ruined the conntrx around the camp, and Muins Mughalia 
troops xx'ere shoxx ing signs of exhaustion. In xiexx of the limitations 
of his own resources lie 1 concluded peace* with the \bdali bx handing 
oxer the roxal mandate*. This ar.angcmei.l ldt the lour dish ids 
in chaigc of the Mughal emperor’s agents. Tlicx wue to be adminis- 
tered in his name, but “the Afghan, all the same*, got the first slice 
of India propel”.-" Muin-ul-mulk realized his own weakness and 
would not in future place himself in opposition to the \bdah. 


ABO M I’S TIIIRP IN \ X S 1 O V { t 7 *> 1 ’> - 1 

The Abdali had a good excuse for his third inxasion of Tmlia; non- 
pax ment of the revenues of the Chahar Mahal in terms of the agree- 
ment of 17.50. For this lapse Muin-ul-mulk was held lesponsiblr. 
While despatching an adxancc armv to invade the Punjab Ahmad 
Shah tried to bring about an amicable settlement through negotiation 
He sent Ilarun Khan to Lahore demanding pax men t of the promised 
revenues. Muin told him that no revenues had been c'.l ected owing 
to disturbances in the country (October 1731). Ahmad Shah sent 
another agent Sukhjiwan Mai pressing for nlonev. M.un paid him 
only 9 lakhs of rupees expressing his inability to pax the full amount. 


Ofi \hmad Shahl. fib. 7a. 10a. I7al>. Fayan 217-49 

27 J. \. Sarkar. Fall of the Mughal Empire. I (2nd. rd.\ 2V. 
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The Abdali, wlio had left Kabul in September 1751, received the 
money and continued his march towards the Punjab. 

Muin sent his tamily to Jaininu and safety, and himself crossed the 
Ravi to check the enemy’s progress; but the Abdali cut into his rear, 
reached Lahore via Niaz Beg and encamped near the tomb of Shah 
Baladil. Muin hurried back to his capital and after some fighting 
entrenched himself under the eitv walls. The Abdali besieged the 
town, and the country around Lahore, within a radius of about 40 
miles was laid waste. 'J he siege continued for several weeks, no rein- 
forcements coining from Delhi to the defender of the province during 
th i\> crisis. In spite of the emperor’s insistence on the urgency of the 
case, the Irani vva/.ir Sufdar Jaug look no action to relieve the Turani 
viceroy. 

The prolongation of the stalemate created a dangerous situation 
tor Muiu’s troops. IBs (tenches became estreinelv uuhcalthv and full 
ol foul and poisonous stench. Tin* supplv of water in the wells was 
exhausted, while no food or foddei were available in the citv. There 
was no unanimitv of opinion in Muin’s camp regarding the action 
to be taken to meet this crisis. Bhikari Khan advocated peace at am- 
cost; Kaura Mai v anted prolongation of confrontation for a month 
longer, declaring that the cneniv vvodld retire of his own accord on 
account ol the approaching hot weather. Muin Khan wavered be- 
tween peace and war. while Adina Beg Khan was in favour of open 
fighting. 

It was decided to shift the camp to a better site with a plentiful 
supplv of water, grass and fuel. The troops began to move on 5 March 
1752. But thev were ficrcelv assailed on all sides bv the Afghans, for 
the plan had leaked out. \ gieat confusion among the Mughal troops 
followed. Muiu’s most trusted captain Kaura Mai received no suppott 
from Adina Beg in the field and he was shot down. It is alleged that 
his death was due to \dina Beg’s intrigue. After the shades of even- 
ing fell on the b tttlc -field. Muin — his armv broken, his artillery and 
ammunition lost — returned to the citv of Lahore.! 28 

Next morning the Abdali invited him to a conference for settling 
the terms of peace. Muin fearlessly went to the Afghan carrtp attended 
bv three men. lie was vvarmlv received bv the Afghan prime minister 
and the commander-in-chief, and presented to Ahmad Shah. Struck 
bv the young vicerov’s bright appearance, daring and valour, the 
Shall received him courteously. The following conversation took place 
between the two: 

Abdali: Win didn’t vou submit earlier? 

28 Ahnuul Slwhl. SO.i. >2. Af Ivlin. 13-18. 
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Because I expected reinforcements from my master, the 
emperor. 

Why did he not send you any help? 

Because he thought his servant could take care of himself. 
What would you have done to me if you had captured me? 
I would have cut off your head and sent it to my master 
at Delhi. 

Now that you are at my mercy, what should I do to you? 
If you are a shop-keeper sell me (for a ransomj, if you are 
a butcher kill me, but if you arc a king then grant me your 
grace and pardon. f 

The Shah was highly pleased b\ this reply, lie embraced Muin, 
called him his brave son ( Farzand khan Bahadur), and conferred on 
him a robe of honour and the very turban lie was wearing including 
the aigiettc lor the crest. Mum was retained m his office (subahdan 
of the Punjab) as the deputy of the Afghan ruler. No change w'as 
made in die administrative arrangements; only die surplus revenue 
was to be remitted to Alimad Shall every vear, and his approval 
to be obtained in important state matters. The subali of Multan 
also passed into the Abdali’s possession. A large number of Sadozai 
Afghans, the fellow clansmen of the Abdali, were planted in the 
province with free grants of land. The Abdali dien sent his envoy, 
Qalandar Beg, to Delhi for the formal cession of the Punjab. The 
emperor Ahmad Shah granted audience to the envoy on 13 April in 
the Hall of Private Audience, and dismissed him by putting his seal 
to the treaty, thus losing the most important frontier province of the 
Mughal empire.- 9 While this envoy was away to Delhi, Ahmad Shah 
sent a strong detachment to conquer Kashmir, and appointed Sukh- 
jiwan Mai his governor of that province. lie then returned to Afghan* 

, istan. 

ABDALIS FOURTH INVASION ( 1756-57) 

Muin-ul-mulk’s death in November 1753 was followed bv political 
changes and the dissolution of administration in the Punjab. His 
widow, die notorious Mughlani Begam, an ambitious woman gene- 
rally detested for her ‘profligacy, put herself at the head of the pro- 
vincial government as the Abdali’s representative. But in March 1756 
she was made a captive by the Delhi wa/.ir, Imad-ul-mulk, who 
coveted the province. Already Adina Beg Khan, the faujdar of the 

21 \hmad Shu) li. 3 lb. 32a-33ab. Huxoin Shfihi. 25, 26. ‘Umdat-ubTowaiikh, I, 134- 
35. Siyar, Eng. trans.. Ill, 326-27. 
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Julluudur Doab, had established his independent authority as far as 
Thuneswar. Imad-ul-mulk left him in undisturbed possession of his 
territory. The irrepressible Begam complained to the AbdaU who used 
to call her his daughter. Another invitation came from Xajib Khan 
liuhela, the inir bukhshi oi the Delhi empire, the inveterate enemy of 
the Marathas. In consequence the Abdali left Qandahar in the autumn 
of 1736, crossed the Indus at Attock on 15 November, reached Lahore 
on 20 December, and passed across the Sutlej on 10 January 1757. 

The Delhi government was not unaware of the Abdali’s intentions. 
His advance-guard had seized Lahore on 4 October 1756. Ilis envoy 
Qahiudur Beg Khan had arrived at Delhi where he was granted an 
interview by the emperor on 31 October. The nobles of Lahore were 
continually fleeing to Delhi bringing alarming reports of the im- 
pending Afghan invasion. But the wazir Imad-ul-mulk was indifferent; 
he would adopt no precautionary measures. The utmost he did was 
to appeal for aid to Xajib Khan and Suraj Mai Jat, but it brought no 
response. Due to his incompetence and folly not a single soldier could 
be sent to oppose the advance of the invader; and the road to the 
imperial capital lav open. 

Arriving at Kanial (about 12 January; the invader sent a strong 
detachment under Julian Khan to plunder and lav waste tire Gan get ie 
Doab. lie crossed the Jamuna and sacking Kairana, Jhanjhana, Shamli, 
Kandhla and Luni, and expelhng Maratha officers from these places, 
encamped at Luni. There he was joined by Xajib Khan. Foragers 
were dailv sent out on all sides. The main army under the Abdali 
pushed from Kanial towards Delhi by the direct route. At Narela on 
16 Januarv he was joined by the Ruhcla troops of Xajib Khan; the 
most powerful noble at the court of Delhi threw off his mask at the 
most convenient moment. Sir J. N. Sarkar rightly condemns both 
Xajib and Imad in these words: "It is impossible for the historian 
to apportion between Xajib and Imud the responsibility for the atro- 
cities endured bv the Delhi, Mathura and Agra people during this 
Afghan invasion: if one was a double-dyed traitor, the other was an 
arrant coward: both were extremely selfish and incapable of patriot- 
ism, because India was not their patri’’W The Abdali had brought 
with him about 35,000 hardy Afghan warriors. He was joined in India 
by 5,000 Afghans of Kasur, 12,000 Central Asian troops formerly in 
the service of the Mughal emperor, 11,000 musketeers then in mutiny 
against the wazir for non-payment of their arrears, and a large army 
of Najib Khan. 

The prominent men of the capital had sent their families out. The 
wives of Hindu nobles fled to Mathura, then under Suraj Mai Jat. The 

30 Fall of the Mughal Empire , II (2nd, ed.), 88. 
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wazir s family had gone to Rajputana. The poor who could not afford 
to grease the palm of the soldiers stationed at the exits of the city 
to prevent their flight were compelled to stay where they were. On 
the arrival of the Afghans in the citv the Hindus were ordered to 
paint their forehead as a mark of distinction from the Muslims. 

In response, to the Abdali’s message for discussion of peace terms 
Imad-ul-mulk went to the Afghan camp and met the Shah on 20 
January. He confessed his inalnlitv to resist the invasion bv arms. He 
was unable to pay one crore of rupees for the privilege of retaining 
the vvazii’s post. He resigned that post; the Abdul i eonleried it on his 
rival Intizam-ud-daulah who had offered two erores for the chancel- 
lorship of a state that had no aran and no ti ensure. L< st Imad should 
call his Maratha allies the Abdali made him a captive and took him 
in his train. 

The wav to Delhi was now clear. On 21 Januur\ two officers of the 
Abdali caused the kJmthoh to hi* read in two mosques, including the 
Jami Masjid, in their mastei s name. \ot one theologian or scholar 
refused to read the khiilhah in another princes name' while the 
Emperor of the Age was living in the citadel of the capital and had 
not been slain or made a prisoner or expelled!" The helpless emperor 
accepted the situation and took shelter in a lew small rooms which 
were totally in min and unfit for habitation. 

On 26 January the miserable emperor went to Wazirubad to wel- 
come the conqueror who was pleased to bestow the empire of Hindu- 
stan on him and to appoint Infizam-ud-daulah as his wazir. Two days 
later the Abdali entered Delhi and took his residence in the palace 
rooms vacated by Alamgir II. 

Then followed days of indescribable horror for the people of the 
imperial city. The rough Afghan soldiers dispersed through the main 
bazars of the city, looting as they went, and set fire to the rich 
market of Badalpura. “From that day his troops commenced plun- 
dering and sacking the citv mercilessly, and they kept on dragging 
away people’s wives and daughters' so cruelly that a large* number of 
them overborne by the delicacy of their feelings preferred to commit 
suicide, and God alone knows the number and nature of all other 
violence committed in that unfortunate city for a month.” 

These atrocities were followed by a systematic search of the houses 
of the people, the courtiers, nobles and even the imperial harem. 
Imad-ul-mulk was ordered to hand over all his gold and jewels. On 
his pleading poverty he was openly abused and his servants were 
severely beaten- but he vVas saved by the intercession of the Mughlani 
Begam, whose daughter he had married. Then Intizam-ud-daulah was 
summoned to produce one crore of rupees immediately. He declared 
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his inability to pay anything. lie was threatened to be punished by 
pillory and Hogging.. lie saved his skin by saying that his mother alone 
knew where the buried hoard lay. The Bcgam was ordered to be pro- 
dueed instant!}, "'ibis old lad}’, the daughter-in-law of one grand 
wazir, the widow of another, and the mother of a third, was summoned 
and told that unless she showed the spot, iron pins would be driven 
in und< rueath the nails of her fingers. She fainted at the thieat, and 
on recovers pointed out the room of the buried hoard. After six hours 
of digging bv a hundred pioneers, 16 lakhs in coin, besides golden, 
silver and gein-studdt d vessels, were found under the floor.’ Inti- 
zu.n-ud-daii lab’s women were stripped of evervtliing. No noble was 
sjwred spoliation, Mugblani Begum giving information as to the worth 
of each courtier. I lie citizens ol Delhi were deprived of all their 
riches, and thousands ol men and women lost their lives under torture. 
Ilira Xaiul Jauhri, the prince of jewellers, was 1 educed to beggarv."- 

Afler s<juee/ing Delhi, Ahmad Shall 1< ft the capital on 22 Febru- 
ary* .ii d mult lu . sonthvi ai'vl. II s ibjettive was to rtali/e tiibute fiom 
the Jal chief. Suiaj Mai. 'I he fort of Ballabhgarh was captured on 
27 Febiuarv. \t tins place the Abduli ordered bis soldiers to 
carry fire and svvt rd in all the Hindu villages, granting a free gift 
of the booty to the soldiers and offering a reward of five rupees 
per Hindu head. In aetoulance with these instructions the Afghans 
issued out in search of slaughter and rapine. Ghulam Ilasan Sarnia 
who was present in the Afghan camp says 33 that they left the camp 
at midnight. One hoiseman took ten to tvvent} horses each attached 
to the tail of the horse in front. Thev came back at about 9 o’cloek in 
the morning. All the horses were loadtd with boot}, girl captives and 
bov slaves were placed on them. Several hundred captive nun carried 
on their heads bundles of several beads. All these heads were heaped 
before the el lie t minister’s tent, where they were counted and the 
soldiers were paid five rupees per head. At the time of reckoning the 
heads of male captives who were made to grind corn were also cut off. 
‘‘Dailv did this manner of slaughter and plundering proceed. And at 
night tin shrieks ol the women captives who were being ravished 
deafened the ears of people.” 

In addition to the Afghans. 5,000 Ruhelas under Najib Khan were 
taking full advantage of the situation in playing the jackal. Though 
bom and bred in India thev remained non-Indians, and proved them- 
selves to be the worst enemies of their Indian neighbours. "Each of 

Tl I. V S t l nr. I'tii! nl tiir Mui'Jhit I'.mfiirr. It (2ml. cil. . 72. 

Tu \ hi \hitnnji Siiiil 80-102, 10! f>h. Hrlhi Cfnonulr Hmnin ShfJtt 
sn>. \.\I, 9‘), 10 1, 1 18, XXVII, 144. 

33 English translation ol his narrative b\ \\\ Irvine in Indian Antiquary , 1907 
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them procured from 30 to 40 buffaloes, plundered only costly goods 
such as jewels, gold, silver, fine clothes, rugs, carpets, boys and girls, 
loaded the booty on these animals, established a market of their own 
in the Abdali camp, and sold these articles at low prices. Copper and 
other vessels that had been broken up were strewn along tire route 
at the army and no one stooped to pick them up.” 

Ahmad Shah despatched his commander-in-chicf Jahan Khan and 
Najib Khan at the head of a strong force of 20,000 to devastate Ma- 
thura, Brindaban and other places. His orders were: “The city of 
Mathura is a holy place of the Hindus; ... let it be put entirely to the 
edge of the sword. Up to Agra leave not a single place standing.’ 
Jawahir Singh, Suraj Mai's son, advanced to check the invadeis with 
10,000 men, and engaged them in a deadly battle at Chuumuha, eight 
miles north of Mathura, on 2S February. Alter the day’s fieicc fighting 
in which about 12,000 men fell, Jawahir Singh was compelled to retire 
by the sheer force of the enemv’s superior numbers. The victors then 
entered the holy city of Mathura and committed the most awful atro- 
cities on the defenceless people. Men, women and children were 
massacred with the wildest brutality and young women were raped 
in the open. Houses were destroyed by fire; temples were demolished 
?nd desecrated. “Idols were broken and kicked about like polo-bulls by 
the Islamic heroes.” 34 

An eye-witness writes : “Everywhere in lane and bazar lay the head- 
less tr unks of the slain; and the whole city was burning. Many build- 
ings had been knocked down. A naked man emerged from the ruins 
and asked me for a little food. I gave him some money and asked, 
'Who art thou?’ lie said, T am u Musalman, I was a dealer in jewel- 
lery, my shop was a large one. In addition to precious stones and 
engraved and mounted goods, I had 4,000 rupees in cash in the shop. 
On the day of the slaughter the Shah’s army suddenly appeared, when 
nobody had the least expectation of them; it was at dawn. A horse- 
man, drawn sword in hand, came at me and tried to kill me. E said 
I was a Musalman. He said, ‘Disclose your privates’. I undid mv 
cloth. He continued, Whatever cash you have give to me that I may 
spare your life.’ I gave him«roy 4,000 rupees. Another man came and 
cut me on the stomach with his sabre. I fled and hid in a corner. My 
shop was emptied. For several days past I have had nothing to eat, 
but a few uncooked grains of com. Camp followers come in day after 
day and knock down the houses. In many places buried treasure is 
discovered and carried off* . . . When I reached the bank of the Jam- 
nah, I found it was fordable. The water flowing past was ^ a yellowish 


34 JfuMfn ShOa, 89. 
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colour, as if polluted by blood. The man said, For seven days follow- 
ing the general slaughter, the water flowed of a blood-red colour. Now 
fourteen days have elapsed, and the colour of the water has turned 
yellow.’ At edge of the stream I saw a number of Bairagi and Sanyasi 
huts, huddled close together. These men arc ascetics of the Hindu 
faith. In each hut lay a severed head with the head of a dead cow 
applied to its mouth and tied tq it with a rope round its neck. The 
Afghans then marched to Brindaban; but Najib with his Rohilla troops 
stayed behind for three days more, plundering and burning, and car- 
ried off many beautiful females as captives.” 35 

The same ghastly scene was enacted at Brindaban on or about 6 
March. Ghulam Hasan Samin wrote after a visit to the holy city: 
“Wherever you gazed you beheld heaps of the slain; you could only 
pick your way with difficulty, owing to the quantity of bodies lying 
about and the amount of blood spilt. At one place we reached, we 
saw about two hundred dead children K ing in a heap. Not one of 
thtf dead bodks had a head . . . The stench and effluvium in the air 
were such that it was painful to open your mouth or even draw a 
breath. Everyone held his nose and stopped his mouth with his 
handkerchief while he spoke.” 

Ahmad Shah was marching behind Jahan Khan, sacking and slay- 
ing the people in villages along the main route. On 15 March 'he 
crossed the Jamuna to the east at Mathura and sent a detachment to 
attack Gokul, 12 miles south of the city and on the opposite bank of 
the river. This place was inhabited by 4,000 Naga ascetics, all of 
whom with their naked and ash-smeared bodies fought desperately 
outside the village. Nearly 2,000 men on each side lost their lives. 
The Abdali was then assured that inside the place there was neither 
money nor maids, and so he withdrew his troops to his camp at Muha- 
van, six miles south-east of Mathura. Gokulnath, the presiding deity 
of Gokul, was saved. 36 

Agra had provided refuge for many rich men from Delhi. The 
Abdali expected a heavy contribution from this city. Jahan Khan 
raided Agra on 21 Marcli. There was some resistance. A part of die 
citv was plundered and about 2,000 persons killed. On 23 March 
Jahan Khan retreated to join his master’s camp. 

The work of destruction was complete. ‘From Agra to Delhi not 
a man was left in anv hamlet. Along the route by which the Abdali 
has come and gone back not two seers of grain and fodder can be 
had.” There was hardly anv exaggeration in this report in a Marathi 
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letter. 3 / Nature came to the rescue of the unfprtunate inhabitants 
where the rulers of the country had miserably failed in their duty. 
The water in the Jamuna was at its low ebb. Its course was choked 
with dead bodies. The Afghans had to drink the polluted water of 
the river. Consequently cholera broke out in the Abdali’s army, 
carrying off about 150 men daily. No* medicine was available. A 
drink made of tamarind provided relief, but a seer of tamarind cost 
Rs 100. No wonder the Abdali’s soldiers clamoured for going home. 

Ahmad Shah was forced to retreat. lie recalled Jahan Khan and 
Najib Khan from Agra, and was joined bv them on 24 March. Brinda- 
ban was again sacked. Delhi was reached on 31 March. He stayed 
in the capital, secured a tribute of girls from the imperial palace, and 
ransacked the city again. The Abdali married his son Timur Shah 
to the emperor’s daughter Gauhar-un-nisa. He himself forcibly took 
into wedlock Hazrat Begum, a si\toen-vour old daughter of the late 
emperor Muhammad Shah. “This tender lamb was pounced upon In 
a fierce Afghan of grandfatherlv age, whose two cars had been docked 
and nose was rotting from a leprous carbuncle.”™ The weeping bride 
was accompanied in exile out of India by Malika-i-Zamani and Sahiba 
Mahal, the widows of Muhammad Shah, 16 other ladies of the imperial 
harem and 400 maid servants. His generals and officer^ took awa\ 
the ’beautiful wives and daughters of many court nobles. The humbler 
captives, several thousands of young boys and girls, captured by the 
Afghan soldiers to be taken home, were set at liberlv at the entreaties 
of Alamgir II. 39 

The Afghan booty from India was enormous. The Abdali’s own 
goods were loaded on 28,000 camels, elephants, mules, bullocks and 
carts. In addition, 200 camel-loads of property were taken by Muham- 
mad Shah’s widows who accompanied him. Of 80,000 horse and 
foot following him, each man earned away spoils. His cavalry re- 
turned on foot, loading their booty on their chargers. The need for 
transport was so urgent that no horse or camel, not even a donkey, 
was left in anv one’s house. The guns which had been brought for 
taking the Jat forts had to be abandoned because their draught-cattle 
had to be loaded with plunder; these were taken away by ihc Jats4° 

The Abdali annexed the Sirhind province to his enjpire and placed 
it in charge of Abdus Samad Khan. Najib Khan, the trusted Ruhcla 
chief, was left in Delhi as the real master of the imperial government. 


37 SPD, XXI, 99, 111. 

39 J. N. Sarkar. Fall of the Mughal F.mpirc, II (2nd cd.), 91. 

39 Tunkh-i- Alarnglr Sam. 109b-lllb, U2ab, 113a, 114b, !J5a. Rajwade, I, 63. 
Delhi Chronicle, SPD, XXI, 98, 118; XXVII. 152. 
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although Imad*ul-mulk retained the office of wazir. His soja Timur 
Shall was appointed as the viceroy of the Punjab with Jahan Khan 
as his deputv. After completing these arrangements Ahmad Shah 
returned to Afghanistan. 

ABUS LI'S Finn 1\ VISION (1750 
B V I I I . !•: O F 1’AM P A I 

Timur Shah was in nominal charge of the Punjab for one v ear, from 
May 1757 to April 1758. As he was only eleven years old the ad- 
ministration was carried on by Jahan Khan. The Afghan general was 
a seasoned warrior but a poor administrator. He established military 
rule and directed liis attention chiefly to the collection of revenues. 
He harshly treated Adiua Beg Khan, the crafty governor of the Jul- 
lundur Doab, as also the Sikhs, who had become bold enough to 
plunder the suburbs of Lahore. Anxious to expel the Afghans from 
the Punjab Adiua Beg invited the Marathas to advance into the 
proMuce, offering them one lakh of rupees for e\ery dav of marching 
and half that amount for each dav of halt. Raghunath Rao. who was 
then near Delhi, accepted the terms. 

The Maratha invasion of the Punjab began early in March 1758. 
A \ast arms, led In Raghunath Rao and Malhar Rao Ilolkar, ad- 
vanced into the Punjab and was joined bv Adiua Beg with his troops 
and a hiicd force of Sikh liee-bootcrs. Sirhind fell aftir a short resist- 
ante. On the appiiMch of the Marathas towards Lahore Timur Shah 
and [.than Khan evaluated the capital and retreated to Afghanistan 
'April 175S . 

Mi ■anvvhile \ajib Khan had been driven out of Delhi by the Mara- 
thas (September 1757's who later on besieged him at Sukartal. about 
1(> miles due cast of the citv of Muzaffamagur (June-December 1759). 
Hard pressed bv the Marathas, he repeatedly sent urgent messages 
to the Abdali saving: “All this misery has been inflicted bv the in- 
fidel Marathas on all our people. You are the emperor of Muslims. 
It is vour dutv to r.-medv this affair.” Najib won over most of the 
Indian Muslim nobles, took written undertakings from them, and for- 
warded all such letters to the Abdali. who was not onlv a king and 
conqueror but also an Afghan, sympathetic to the Ruhelas. The 
Abdali 'promised to come to India in winter and do what was due 
to Islam’. He could not acquiesce in the loss of the Punjab and the 
removal of his faithful Ruhela ally from Delhi. 

With an armv of about (50,000 horse Ahmad Shah left for India in 
the autumn of 1759. and arrived at Lahore in October. On his ap- 
proach the Maratha general Sabaji Sindhia fled towards Sukartal with- 
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out striking a blow. The entire province of the Punjab was thus left 
to the Abdali. After organizing his government at Lahore he proceed* 
ed no Sirhind where he reached on 27 November. The Maratha 
general Dattaji Sindhia raised the siege of Sukartal on 8 December 
and crossed the Jamuna near Panipat on 20 December. HeFe he got 
the news that the Abdali’s vanguard under Jahan Khan, Shah Pasand 
Khan and Abdus Samad Khan was at Chhat Banur, 16 miles north 
of Ambala city, and that they were advancing, foraging die country 
for about 30 miles on either side of the road. Dattaji divided his 
army into two bodies, and at the head of 25,000 chosen troops — 
lightly equipped — advanced towards the enemy. A sharp engage- 
ment took place with the advance-guard of the Abdali on 24 Decem- 
ber near Taraori in which the Marathas were defeated. Dattaji fell 
back towards Delhi. Immediately after the battle the Abdali crossed 
the Jamuna at Buriy a-ghat and entered the Gangetic Doab. Najib 
Khan, starting from Sukartal, joined him near Saharanpur. Together, 
they marched down the east bank of the Jamuna towards Delhi. On 
the way the other Afghan chiefs such as Hafiz Rahmat Khan, Dundi 
Khan, Sadulla Khan and Mulla Sadar joined the Abdali with their 
troops. 

Najib Khan, leading his owm Ruhelas and supported bv the Abdah’s 
contingents, quietly crossed the Jamuna at Barari-ghat, 10 miles north 
of Delhi, on 9 January 1760. and suddenly fell upon the Marathas. 
Dattaji was slain, his nephew Jankoji was wounded, and the Marathas 
were completely routed. The Abdali, instead of entering Delhi, en- 
camped at Khizarabad, south of the city, on 14 Tanuarv and despatch- 
ed letters to the Rajput princes and Suraj Mai fat, demanding tribute 
and personal attendance. They hated the Marathas so much that 
most of them would have responded to his call had there been no 
fear of the Afghan’s fabled treachery; moreover they were afraid that 
after his departure from this country thev would be left to the 
Marathas’ vindictive fury. So they prolonged negotiations and bided 
their time. 

In February 1760 the Abdali invested the Jat fort of Dig, marched 
into Mewat and proceeded to Rewari. A Maratha force under Malhar 
Rao TIolkar was routed at S'kandrabad. 36 miles south-east of Delhi, 
bv Tahan Khan on 4 March. The Abdali then encamped near Aligarh 
for the hot weather and the rainy season. The craftv Najib 
Khan was deputed to Lucknow to win over Shuia-ud-daulah who 
was still undecided. Ahmad Shah saw the great importance of 
securing the co-operation of the premier Muslim ruler of north India. ' 
Naiib carried on negotiations most adroitly, and Shuja joined the 
Abdali with 30,000 horse and 10,000 foot. 
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Meanwhile the Peshwa had sent a large army from the Deccan 
under the nominal command of his eldest son Vishwas Kao. The 
actual control was entrusted to his cousin Sadashiv Rao Bhau, a 
young man of 30 who as a strategist and tactician was not incom- 
petent. The Marathas crossed the Narmada on 12 March 1760 and 
captured Delhi on 3 August. They were not prepared to consider the 
terms of peace offered by the Abdali through Hafiz Rahmat Khan: 
recognition Of the Punjab as Afghan territory and guarantee of Najib 
Khan’s possessions in the Gangetic Doab. 

Leaving Naro Shankar in charge of the capital the Bhau marched 
tp Kunjpura where the Afghans had built a strong fortress garrisoned 
by 10,000 troops. This place commanded the ferry over the Jamuna 
and formed a half-way house between Sirhind, the Abdali’s outpost 
on the east, and his camp in the Gangetic Doab. This was the robber’s 
den where Afghan marauders and freebooters stored their booty and 
found an asylum. It was occupied on 17 October. An immense booty 
was captured : horses, camels, guns, huge quantities of wheat, and 
a large amount of cash. 41 

The loss of Delhi and Kunjpura was too much for the Abdali. He 
crossed the Jamuna at Baghpat, 20 miles north of Delhi, on 24 
October, and armed at Sonepat. The Bhau started from Kunjpura 
lor Kunikshetra on 25 October. On his way he got the news of the 
Abdali’s arrival at Sonepat where the Afghans would be able to cut 
off his communication with IVlhi and the south. He turned back to 
meet the eucmv and reached Paniput on 29 November. Two da\s 
later the Afghan army was sighted seven miles south of his position. 

From the military point of view the Abdali had several advantages. 
The hluu's eamo extended over about six mile*' in leneth and two 
miles in breadth including the eitv of Panipat within his defences. 
The selection of such a site was a blunder, for the vast majority of 
the population of the town was Muslim, and therefore hostile to 
the Marathas. His camp was enclosed bv a ditch 60 feet wide and 
12 feet deep and his guns were mounted on the parapet. The Abdali 
defended his encampment bv an abatis and trenches The discipline 
in the Afghan armv was far superior to that in the Maratha camp. 
The Afghans w’ero prepared to submit to strict discipline and severe 
punishment. The Maratha officers and soldiers, on the other hand, 
were ‘temperamentally averse' to organized discipline and team work. 
Besides, the Blums capricious and overbearing temper caused dis- 
affection acid, to a certain extent, passive insubordination of sever'd 
of his chiefs 5nd their followers. 

41 sm \\I, 102. 101. 108. Iftuajri Shahi. 57. Sur-wl-din. 34-85. 
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Both sides tried to cut off each other’s supplies. The grain for the 
Afghan camp came from the Gangetic Doab. The Bhau ordered 
Govind Ballal to seize Najib Kharis estates, sack the homes ot the 
Rulelas, and even to threaten Avadh. Govind Ballal marched from 
this headquarters at Etawa with 10,000 men, chiefly rustic levies, lie 
himself was above 60, too fat to ride easily, and all his life had served 
in the revenue department. He plundered some places on his way till 
he reached Shalulara opposite Delhi. There his troops were routed, 
and his head cut off, by a detachment sent bv the Abdali. This 
exploit closed the supplies of grain and money from the Doab to the 
Marathas, and assured them to the Afghans. Mouev was sent l>v Naro 
Shankar from Delhi; but Govind Ballal s death closed the road to the 
Doab. Gradualb the Maratha supply of food, fodder and monev was 
eompleteh exhamted The solders and cattle giew lean: horses began 
to die daih In the hundred. 

The rival armies las encamped at Panip.it for about two months 
and a half, frequentlv skirmishing. The suffering in the Maratha ea.np 
reduced the Bhau to a sad plight and he opened negotiations for 
peace through Hafiz Ruhmat Khan and Shuja-ud-daulah. The \fghan 
chief minister, Shah Wali Khan, was inclined towards making peace 
for a large sum of money, but in the council of the Shah it was Najib 
Khan who reigned supreme. He was the most imeteiate foe of the 
Marathas. So the peace proposals were rejected. 

At last .starvation and stench framed bv thousands of d<ad bodws 
as also bv the evacuation of lakhs of living beings) made the Maratha 
soldiers impatient for action. Tin* Bhau dot ided to fight. Knh on 
the morning of 14 Januurv 1761 the Marathas sailed fiom their tamp 
and arranged themselves in battle anas. Munad Shah iuunediatelv 
organized his troops. The right of his armv was composed of a mixed 
botlv of Mughals. Persians and Ruhelas. Shall Wali Khan was in the 
centre. On bis left was Shnja-ud-daidah, to bis It ft \apb Klun; 
Shah Pasand Khan was on the extreme loft. Bv putting his own spe- 
cial troops on both the extremes he wedged in his Tndo-Mnslim allies 
between strong bodies of Afghan troops. The Afghan line of battle 
was seven mile long: it overlapped the Maratha linp bv about half a 
mile on each side. The artillery of both parties w'as ranged in front 
of their respective lines. As regards their total strength the Abdali 
had 60.000 regular troops and 80.000 irregulars. The Maratha armv 
consisted of 40.000 regulars and 15.000 Pindaris, the latter being no 
more than a rabble. Besides. ,thc Maratha leaders were no match for 
the Abdali in .<»en''ralsliip. The Bhau had no worlhv caot.iin in his 
armv; while in the camp of his opponent there was a galaxv of mili- 
tarv stars such as Shah Wali Khan, Jahan Khan, Shah Pasand Khan, 
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Ilaji Karim Datl Khan, Alai Khan and Najib Klian, each of whom 
was a match for the Blum himscll. 

The Marathas fought the great battle with wild but futile gallan- 
try. The Abdali’s eagle eye scanned each critical phase of the con- 
flict; his unfailing judgment devised remedies for each emergency. 
The Afghan army strained every nerve in repulsing each attack. The 
Abdali’s swivels played in full force. The battle ended disastrously 
for the Marathas. Among those who fell in the field were Vishwas 
Rao and the Bhau. 

Alter the defeat began the retreat; the Marathas fled in all direc- 
tions. The Afghans, Mughals, Ruhclas and Avadh troops fell upon 
them and got busy in slaving, plundering and enslaving. After the 
butchery of the actual combatants another massacre took place in 
the Maratha camp, where according to the estimate of Kasniraj, an 
eye-witness, half a million men, women and children were present. 
Most of them were cut to pieces in cold blood by the ferocious 
Afghans. Cash and jewellery bevond calculation fell into the hands 
of the victors. "Ever)' trooper of the Shah brought awav ten, and 
sometimes twenty camels laden with boots." Pcshwa Balaji Baji Rao 
got the news of the disaster at Bhilsa on 24 January. Within six 
months he expired. 

After the greatest victor)' of his dazzling military career Ahmad 
Shah # bedecked with Koh-i-Noor and other precious diamonds, visit- 
ed to tomb of Bu Ali Qalandar at Panipat to offer thanksgiving to 
Cod. He left for Delhi and reached there on 29 January. He staved 
at the capital for abqut two months. This time again the Shah 
plundered the nobles, and his troops squeezed the people. He left 
for Afghanistan on 22 March. While passing through die Punjab he 
was constanth harassed In the Sikhs until In* reached Attock. 

Before leaving Delhi the conqueror left instructions that Shah 
Alain should he recognised as emperor, Imad-ul-mulk reappointed 
wazir. and Najib installed as mir hakhshi. Shah Alain could not 
return to Delhi befoie 0 fanuarv 1772. I mad could not seize 
authority. Najib became the dr facto ruler of Delhi and regent of the 
empire, occupying that exalted position for a decade. 

What the Abdali now wanted in India was direct rule over the 
Punjab from the Sutlej westwards and an annual tribute of 40 lakhs 
payable bv the Mughal minister holding the regency of Delhi. He 
wanted no further struggle with the Marathas. Indeed, he sought 
enduring peaep with them and repeatedly instructed his Delhi agent, 
Yaqub Ali, to conciliate the Pcshwa. In 1764 a formal peace was 
made between the Abdali and the Pcshwa.- 12 This was hardlv of 

42 SPD. XXIX. Introduction, p. 1. 
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any practical impoi lance at that tunc, fur the Marathas did not 
challenge the Abdali’s position in the Punjab and he — in his turn— 
did not obstruct the recovery of their power in those north Indian 
regions wheie thev concentrated their interest in the post-Panipat 
period. 

The Abdali’s later invasions were directed against the Sikhs who 
frustrated his favourite plan of converting the Punjab into an inte- 
gial part of his Central Asian empire. How the khalsa thwarted the 
military power of the conqueior ol the Marathas will be narrated 
in a later chapter. 



Chapter Four 


AVADH UNDER THE NAWABS 

(1722-1772) 


The decline of the Mughal empire in the early years of the 
eighteenth century was followed by the establishment of a number of 
independent provincial dynasties. The Mughal subah of Avadh ex- 
tended from the foot of the Himalayas in the north to Manikpur 
safkar (district) of the Allahabad subah in the south, and from the river 
Karmanasa and the Bihar subah in the east to the Kanauj district in 
the west. It comprised an area of nearly 62.100 square miles. This 
big and prosperous province became virtually independent of Delhi 
from September 1722, when a Persian adventurer named Mir Muham- 
mad Amin, entitled Saadat Khan, was appointed its governor bv the 
titular emperor Muhammad Shah. 

SAADAT KHAN’S EARIY CARTER 

This soldier of fortune was descended from an illustrious Savyid 
family of Naishapur in Khurasan. Born in or about 1680, he came 
to Patna in 1708-1709 and then went to Delhi. In July 1710 he entered 
the service of Sarbuland Khan, faujd.tr of Kara Manikpur in the Al- 
lahabad subah. After serving there for about two years and a half he 
went to Delhi and entered Famikh-siyar’s service in 1713. In 1719 
he was appointed by Muhammad Shah faujd.tr of Ilinduan and Biyana 
in the Agra subah. In recognition of his services against the Sayvid 
brothers the emperor gave him the title of Saadat Khan Bahadur and 
appointed him subahdar of Agra (October 1720). lie served in that 
capacity till he was transferred to the subah of Avadh in 1722. 

A tradition dating obviously from this very- time still lingers in 
Avadh and shows how by a clever trick Saadat Khan secured himself 
from die feaj* of arbitrary transfer or dismissal to which governors 
of provinces were then subject owing to shifts in party politics at the 
imperial court. While leaving Delhi he mounted his elephant with 
his face towards its tail. When questioned regarding this curious 
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impropriety, he replied that he was looking towards die capital to 
see whether his successor was being despatched behind him. The 
hint was enough. His partisans at the court secured the emperors 
assurance of the security of the tenure of the Khan's new office. Thus 
fortified, Saadat Khan resumed his march, gathering on the way in- 
formation about the internal politics of the province and making new 
helpful friends. 

BARONS OF AVADH 

Avadh in the eighteenth century was a land of semi-independent 
feudal barons of varying degrees of wealth, strength and political 
importance. The most notable among the chiefs were Mohan Singh, 
raja of Tiloi in the present Rai Bareli district, the rajas of Bansi, 
Rasulpur and Binayakpur in Basti, Chhatradhari Singh Sombansi of 
Pratapgarh, Chait Rai Bais of Baiswara, Datta Singh of Gonda and 
Narain Singh of Balrampur (Gonda district). There were numerous 
other chieftains of lesser importance and a considerable number of 
petty zamindars, who, too, like their more powerful brethren, had 
acquired virtual independence in the management of their internal 
affairs during the weak rule of Aurangzib’s successors. Every zamin- 
dar of consequence had erected a strongly built brick or mud fortalice 
( aarhi ), usually in an inaccessible village surrounded by a belt of 
dense forest, and had his own contingent of troops besides his civil 
establishment, which were, limited only bv the extent of his financial 
resources. His despotic authority over his subjects was diluted bv 
the presence of many rivals around him and by the fact that, owing 
to mcagrencss of his own resources- he had to seek and depend upon 
the armed assistance of his people, in times of emergency, against the 
encroachment of the provincial government. Interdependence be- 
tween the landed chiefs and their subjects made their relations so 
intimate that political intrigue could hardly succeed in sowing dis- 
sensions among them. But there was a feeling of rivalry among the 
landed chiefs, which could be exploited by any clever politician of 
rank. 1 2 

CONSOLIDATION OF SAADAT KHAN’S AUTHORITY 

With the help of the shaikhs of Kakori (about 7 miles south-west 
of Lucknow) who were at feud with their more powerful neighbours, 
the shaikhzadas of Lucknow, Saadat Khan struck his first blrtw at 
the latter and occupied Lucknow, the virtual capital of the province, 
as die result of a carefully planned night attack (1722).2 After this* 

1 See Butter, Topography and Statistic* of Southern Oudh (1839). 

2 Tankh-i-Sawanlhal-i-Salfifin-i-Avadh, 7a-8a, 
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initial success he proceeded to consolidate his position by augmenting 
his army and by distributing patronage to weaken the shaikhzadas. 
His wise policy of conciliation, based on the principle of recognition 
of the rights of the existing barons, induced most of them to submit. 
But a few bold spirits, the most prominent among whom was Mohan 
Singh of Tiloi, chose to defy the new governor who, while confirming 
the barons in. the possession of their estates, would not tolerate any 
private wars among them. Mohan Singh was defeated and slain 
m battle, fighting br&vely to his last breath (172-3). Saadat Khan’s 
reputation was now generally established and his authority was every- 
where respected. His well-organized and firm administration increas- 
ed 1 the revenues of the province and earned for him the title of 
Burhan-ul-mulk. 3 But the province remained parcelled out as before 
amongst a powerful landed aristocracy, only partially subdued, paying 
their annual revenue at the point of the bayonet and trying to take 
every advantage of the difficulties and distractions of Saadat Khan 
and. his successors. Ilis credit lay in keeping the powerful chiefs 
thoroughly in check, without exterminating them, and in maintaining 
order in die province. 

Saadat Khan had, after his signal success at Lucknow, established 
himself on the bank of the Saraju (Ghaghra) at a distance of two 
miles from the ancient town of Ayodln a. There he built residential 
quarters for his family and followers, which became popularly known 
as Bangala-i-Faizabad. It became the new capital of Avadh and 
gradually developed into a prosperous city which in the time of his 
grandson almost vied with Delhi in population and magnificence. 

Saadat Khan strove hard to convert his subah into a virtual king- 
dom and rule it in practical independence of Delhi. By clever dip- 
lomacy and, failing that, by conquest he enlarged the boundaries of 
his estate bv adding to it several fertile districts in the cast and 
south-west. The state of Banaras (comprising the sarkars of Mirzapur, 
Ghazipur, . Banaras and Chunargarh which roughly represent the 
modem district of Banaras including the territory of the maharaja 
of Banaras, the districts of Ghazipur, Azamgarh and Ballia and the 
eastern half of Mirzapur) was incorporated in Avadh in or about 
1728. This was done by peaceful negotiations with Murtaza Khan, 
a nobleman of Delhi, who held it in assignment.* Thus the eastern 
frontier of the subah was pushed to the present limit of modem 
Uttar Pradesh in that direction. In 1729 the acquisition by artifice 
of the state of Sachendi (12 miles south-west of Kanpur) from a Rajput 
chief named Jlindu Singh Chandcla extended the western boundary 

3 ‘Itwd-us-Sa'adat, 8. 

4 Balwant Nana, 3ab, 9a. 
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of Avadh to the close vicinity of the city of Kanauj; 5 while 
the conquest in 1735 of the modem district of Fatehpur (Kora 
Jahanabad) from the valiant Bhagwant Singh Khichar completed the 
expansion of the subah in the south-west.^ 

Saadat Khan devoted much of his time and attention to the re- 
organization of the military and finance departments of his govern- 
ment upon which depended his own welfare as well as that of the 
province. The ‘Sin-dagh’ regiment, called after die initial letter of 
his name, was one of the best equipped and disciplined forces in 
tire country. He spared no pains to make all branches of his military 
establishment (including artillery) as serviceable and mobile as tire 
cumbrous eighteenth-century Indian annv could be. An able financier 
that he was, Saadat Khan overhauled the finances of his dominions 
with the expert advice and co-operation of his divvan Atma Ram. 
He increased the revenues without rack-renting tire peasantry and 
left a well-filled treasury to his successor. 

SAADAT KIIAN AND NADIR SHAH’S INVASION 

Notwithstanding the fact that he identified hintself with Avadh, 
Saadat Khan continued cherishing ardent 1> the ambition of a minister- 
ship at the imperial court and making his influence felt throughout 
the country'. In this he was baffled by die superior craft and success- 
ful intrigue of his more powerful rival Asaf Jah Nizam-ul-nrulk, who 
was the head of Jthe Turani party and, as such, hostile to the Irani 
party of which Saadat Khan was a notable member. Unlike Khan 
Dauran Samsam-ud-daulah and Sawai Jai Singh, Saadat Khan was 
a consistent advocate of armed resistance to the Marathas. To pre- 
vent Maratha intrusion into the Doab he inflicted a defeat on Malhar 
Rao Holkar near Jalesar (about 26 miles north-east of Agra) in March 
1737. But this success was not accorded due recognition owing to 
the jealousy of the wazir Qamr-ud-din Khan and the mir bakhshi 
Khan-i-Dauran who were stalwarts of the Turani party. Nor was his 
dashing valour at the field of Kamal on 13 February 1739 against 
Nadir Shah properly appreciated, much less rewarded, though he had 
risked his all in this battle and was eventually taken' a prisoner. 

While in detention in the Persian conqueror’s camp, Saadat Khan 
learnt that Nizam-ul-mulk had secured for himself the post of mir 
bakhshi which had fallen vacant on the death of Khan Dauran at 
the battle of Kamal. The Turani leader had promised to use his good 
offices to get Saadat Khan elevated to this coveted post. Tin's breach 

5 Rustam All in Elliot, Mil. 40-47. 

0 Mira’t-uUWartdiit, 221b-222b. Iladl-qat-ul-nqUm, 680. SPD, XIV, 9, 4042. 
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of faith filled Saadat Khan with rage and impelled him to brush aside 
all sentiments of loyalty to his adopted country and his sovereign. He 
instigated Nadir Shah to abandon the idea of retiring on getting a 
modest indemnity of 50 lakhs of rupees from the Mughal emperor as 
promised by Nizam-ul-mulk. He told the invader that if he proceeded 
to Delhi he could easily have 20 crores in cash besides other valuables. 

The hint was takeu. Nadir Shah entered the imperial city in triumph. 
Saadat Khan’s treachery was duly rewarded. He rose high in the con- 
queror’s favour and was appointed vakil-i-mutlaq (regent plenipoten- 
tiary) by the two monarchs. But his rise was as short-lived as it was 
sudden. Despite heavy contributions imposed on all and sundry the 
promised ransom of 20 crores did not come forth. Nadir grew furious 
and threatened Saadat Khan with corporal punishment, unless he pro- 
duced the sum within a reasonable period. Ilis rival Nizam-ul-mulk 
too was similarly threatened. The two nobles conferred together and 
decided not to survive the disgrace. The vvilv Nizam-ul-mulk went 
to bed covering himself from head to loot but without taking poison, 
while Saadat Khan who was mote sensitive and straightforward 
drank a cup of poison and died during the night ol 19 March (1739, ~ 

Saadat Khan was a brave and intrepid soldier and an administrator 
of undoubted ability'. Ilis basic qualities were restless energy and 
ambition, and though normally generous and grateful for favours 
received, he was ‘regardless alike of gratitude, loyalty or patriotism’ 
whenever these came in conflict with his cherished schemes of self- 
elevation and self-aggrandizement. Ilis main achievements in Avadh 
were the establishment of internal peace and order, and extension of 
provincial boundaries. lie succeeded in putting the subah well* on 
the wav ot becoming a kingdom, lie possessed a poetic turn ol mind 
and sometimes composed verses' under a pen-name. 

SfCCLSSION I\ AVADH. S V I •' D V H I A \ G 

Mirza Muhammad Muqini, entitled Abul Mansur Khan, succeeded 
his unde and father-in-law Saadat Khan as subahdar of Avadh. lie 
was the second son of Saadat Khan’s eldest sister. Bom in Persia in 
or about 1708, he came to India in 1723 at the invitation of his mater- 
nal uncle who obtained for him the title of Abul Mansur Khan from 
the emperor Muhammad Shah and appointed him deputy governor of 
Avadh in 1724. Saadat Khan gave his eldest daughter, Sadr-un-nisa 
alias Nawab Begam, in marriage to him, and having no son, treated 
him as his successor. Ilis claim to succession was disputed by Nisar 

7 Rustam Ali in Elliot, VII I, 64-35. Hie .story that he died of *boddy ailments' 
(Lahori's 'Ibrut-nama, 395, followed in later works) is not correct 
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Muhammad Khan, entitled Shcr Jang, son of the deceased subalulur’s 
elder brother Siyadat Khan, on the plea that a brothers son should 
have preference over a sister’s son. Encouraged bv his brave and 
talented wife Sadr-un-nisa, and loyally supported bv his chief officers, 
Abul Mansur boldly addressed himself to the task ahead, took charge 
of the administration and arm}’, and set about to secure the support 
of Nadir Shall who was still occupied with the congenial work of 
spoliating Delhi. Ilis first tactical and decisive blow was dealt swiftly 
at his resourceless rival who had no territorial or family connections 
to back up his pretensions. Already in possession of Avadh as also 
of the hoards left by his predecessor, Abul Mansur won Nadir Shah's 
support by presenting him on 13 Mas 1739 two crores of rupees which 
included the ransom the Persian conqueror had imposed on Saadat 
Khan. Muhammad Shah, who was not in a position to ignore Nadir’s 
sentiments, now issued a letter patent formally appointing Abul Man- 
sur to the subahdari of Avadh and conferring upon him the title ol 
Safdar Jang as also the rank and jagirs enjoyed by his predecessor.^ 

SAFDAR JANG AND REBELLIOUS BARONS 

Urgent domestic problems were already demanding the new n.nv 
ab’s immediate attention. Saadat Khan's death in mysterious circum- 
stances in Delhi, the presence of a formidable foreign imader on 
Indian soil, tire virtual collapse of the central government, and the 
disputed succession at Faizabad combined to inspire many Avadh 
chiefs with the hope of seizing independent authority and withhold- 
ing payment of tribute. Some of them had already entered into some 
kind of understanding amongst themselves, taken the law into their 
own hands, and subverted the authority of the nawab in the areas 
under their jurisdiction. 

As soon as Nadir began his return march from Delhi and there 
remained no fear of any interference from outside, Safdar Jang pro- 
ceeded against the confederate chiefs of Amethi Bandagi (14 miles 
south-west of Lucknow), Ilasanpur, Tiloi and Garh Amethi in the 
Sultanpur district, and Jagdishpur near Tiloi. He was able to defeat 
and disperse them before they could combine effectively and gather 
sufficient strength.9 This swift stroke had the effect of detaching the 
confederates from the most redoubtable among them, the raja of Tiloi, 
who was an hereditary foe of Safdar Jang’s house and represented 
the most turbulent and freedom-loving Rajput family in Avadh. A 
powerful Mughal force, stiffened by field artillery under the personal 

8 * Imad , 30-31. Delhi Chronicle , fl. 

9 William Hoey, Memoirs of Delhi and Fyzubad, II, 246*47. 
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command of tlie nawab, proceeded against Tiloi where Nawal Singh 
had entrenched himself (1739). The fort was besieged in October 
1739 and after fierce resistance lasting for many days the raja 
offered his submission, though only to raise his head again at a con- 
venient opportunity. to Safdar Jang, however, considered it politic 
to accept it and allow Nawal Singh to retain his fort and territory. 

The third formidable rebellion which needed the Nawab’s per- 
sonal attention was that of Nawal Singh of Nabinagar and Katesar 
in tlie modern Sitapur district. After ten days’ continuous march he 
arrived at Nabinagar and invested the forts which stood like two 
giants with a distance of two miles between them. Desperate fighting 
lasted for eleven days and nights during which the Mughal artillery 
maintained an effective fire. Nawal Singh eventually realised that he 
was out-matched in weapons and outnumbered in men, and tliat it 
was hopeless to continue an unequal fight. So he slipped out of the 
lort of Katesar (March 1741 ). The two forts were now easily cap- 
tured bv the Mughals and the nawab. returned to Faizabad in 
triumph. JJ Nawal Singh seems to ha\c tendered his submission in 
time and secured the restoration of his estate. 

Contemporary historians writing in Persian whose theme in most 
cases is the history of Delhi seldom bestow even a passing glance at 
occurrences in the provinces unless it manifestly involved imperial 
interest. They write in general terms that Saadat Khan and Safdar 
Jang uprooted big landlords and made the country' prosperous. We 
know, however, from provincial chronicles and contemporary’ letters 
that powerful chiefs continued to assert their claims and that it took 
Safdar Jang about two years to establish his authority in the subah. 
It may', therefore, be safely assumed that the rebellions were wide- 
spread and not confined to any particular locality. The nawab’s 
military success, coupled with his generous policy of pacification of 
the barons and restoration of their territory even when they had 
been beaten in the field, proved helpful in the establishment of his 
authority’. Such a poliev alone was practicable in those days when, 
owing to an identity oP interest between the peasantry’ and tjie 
landed aristocracy, the latter could not easily be dispossessed by 
a provincial governor, howeser powerful. 

SAFDAR JANG’S BENGAL EXPEDITION 

Safdar Jang was even more ambitious to play dominant role in 
imperial politics than his late uncle. Two years’ bitter experience 
convinced him that for the fulfilment of his objective as well as for 

10 Mansur-ul-Maktubiit, letter nos. 5, 27. 

11 IbttLf letter no. 4. 
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the internal security of his subah a more powerful and disciplined 
army was a necessity. Accordingly he increased the number and 
efficiency of his troops, supplementing them with several hundred 
Qizilbashes (who were deserters from Nadirs army) and Kashmiris 
oi mixed origin. 12 

These military improvements were well-timed. Muhammad Shall, 
who had for some time been thinking of setting up his foremost 
Irani nobles as a counterpoise against the dominance of the Turani 
party at the court, was impressed by the reports of Safdar Jang’s 
strong military establishment and selected him as one of his new 
favourites. He was commissioned (November 1742) to proceed to the 
succour of Alivardi Khan, subahdar of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, who. 
being threatened by a Maratha invasion, sought imperial aid. Safdar 
Jang’s request for die grant to him of the forts of Rohtas and 
Chunar, reputed to be impregnable, was complied with b\ the 
obliging imperial court. He marched from Faizabad at the head of 
a big army in December 1742 and, while on his way, occupied the 
fort of Chunar. 

Arriving at Patna, Safdar Jang behaved like a grasping adventurer 
rather than an ally of the nawab of Bengal. He forcibly occupied the 
fort of Patna and alienated the local notables by his arrogance. Ali- 
vardi Khan had already defeated the Marathas and was no longer 
in need of Safdar Jang’s aid. He wrote to the nawab of Avadh re- 
questing him to go back to his own subah. He also appealed to the 
emperor to direct Safdar Jaitg to leave Patna. Meanwhile Peshwa 
Balaji Baji Rao was reported to be advancing from Bundclkhand 
towards Banaras. Afraid of the safety of his own subah Safdar Jang 
left Patna and set out for Avadh (January 174-3). 13 

SAFDAR JANG AND RU1IELKIIAND 

Summoned by the emperor to Delhi in connection with his plan of 
strengthening the Irani party- Safdar Jang reached the imperial capital 
in November 1743. In March 1744 he was appointed mir atish (super- 
intendent of imperial artillery). Placed in charge of the protection of 
the persons of the emperor and the members of his family he took up 
his residence in the imperial fort. A few months later — in September 
1744 — lie was appointed subahdar of Kashmir in addition to Avadh. 
He left his provinces to be governed through his deputies, Nawal Rai 
being put in charge of Avadh and Sher Jang in that of Kashmir. 14 


12 Prominent among the Kashmiris were Shias of Zadihal, a siihmh of Srin.H'jr 

13 *>4//7r f Lucknow text, II, 515-22. 

14 Ibid., Ill, 515-17, -520-22. Delhi Chronicle r # 21. ‘/mod, 84. Harcharan, 382b. 
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Safdar Jang was now a minister of the empire and the virtual leader 
of the Irani (Persian-Shia) party in India, the two senior members 
of this faction, namely, Amir Khan Umdat-ul-mulk and Ishaq Khan 
Najm-ud-daulah, having no hereditary territorial possessions with 
permanent revenue and military resources to back their pretensions 
to primacy and power. His new position pitted him as a rival to the 
Turani wazir Qamr*ud-din Khan. But he utilized his position and 
power at the imperial court to further the interests of his hereditary 
dominion of Avadh rather than those of the empire. 

Being provoked by the predatory raids on Avadh of his neighbour , 
the Runela leader Ali Muhammad Khan of Bull el khan d (ancient 
Katehr situated to the north-west of Avadh), a confirmed rebel against 
the empire, Safdar Jang experienced no difficulty in persuading 
Muhammad Shah to accept his plan of uprooting the Ruhela adven- 
turers. Their chief was besieged in his stronghold of Bangarh, 10 miles 
north of Badaun, in May 1745. After a brief siege he surrendered 
through the mediation of the wazir Qamr-ud-din Khan, who, being 
opposed to Safdar Jang, secretly contrived to save Mi Muhammad 
from sure ruin. Bangarh was pulled down and the Ruhela chief taken 
as a prisoner to Delhi; but he was soon released bv the intriguing 
wazir in whose custody he was kept, and appointed faujdar of Sir- 
hind.15 Though unable to crush him, Safdar Jang was for some time 
relieved from the near presence of a grasping and hostile neighbour. 


SAFDAR JANG'S PROMOTION TO YVAZIRSI11P 

Although the Ruhela campaign had practicalh failed in its original 
purpose and Safdar Jang had as yet no outstanding military or diplo- 
matic success to his credit, yet Muhammad Shah, in puisuuncc oi his 
favourite policy of weakening the Turani party, continued to show 
him special favours, drawing him every day closer to himself. In 
order to strengthen the bonds of friendship between Safdar Jang on 
the one hand and the two other leading Irani nobles— Amir Khan and 
Ishaq Khan-on the other, the emperor negotiated a match betweep 
his son Mirza Jalal-ud-din Ilaidar, later known as Shuja-ud-daulali, 
and Ishaq Khan's daughter, the celebrated. Bahu Begam of the future. 
The emperor had adopted her as his daughter. He deputed Aimr 
Khan to make arrangements for the marriage and give away the 
bride on his behalf. The wedding took place with great pomp and 

magnificence towards the end of 1745. f1 T , 

After Amir .Khan’s murder on 26 December 1. 16 Safdar Jang be- 
came the head of the Irani party in name as well as in fact. Of the 


15 Hadu, 140-41. Anandrara. 204*04. Slyer. Ill, 855. 
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Turani leaders die wazir Qamr-ud-din Klian was iinmerscd in sensual 
pleasures and Nizam-ul-mulk was awaiting his fast approaching end 
in the Deccan. Safdar Jang remained the only sober, well-established 
and powerful noble of the decaying generation at the imperial court. 
Much of the highly important business, such as diplomatic relations 
with the Marathas, was transacted through him. 

In December 1747 Ahmad Shah Abdali invaded the Punjab and 
encountered feeble resistance. Peshawar and Lahore fell; the Afghan 
army proceeded towards Delhi. It was then that an imperial army, 
under the supreme command of the wazir Qamr-ud-din Khan, with 
Safdar Jang and Ishwari Singh of Jaipur as his lieutenants, was sent 
to meet the invader. The crown prince Ahmad joined the army on its 
way. A pitched battle was fough at Manupur (about 10 miles north- 
west of Sirhind) on 11 March 1748. In spite of an initial ill omen in 
the death of the wazir from an enemy cannon-ball, the Indian army 
fought valiantly, Mir Mannu (Qamr-ud-din s son) and Safdar Jang 
displaying throughout qualities of good generalship. 16 The invader 
was defeated and obliged to flee from the field during the following 
night, returning to Kabul in haste. 

Muhammad Shall, whose illness had taken a bad turn, did not live 
long to rejoice over the victor)' and died during the night of 15 April. 
Prince Ahmad, then on his way back from Manupur, carried out his 
enthronement on receipt of the sad news in his camp near Panipat on 
18 April, promising the prime ministership to Safdar Jang, now the 
ablest noble available at Delhf. But he was not formally appointed 
to that office till 19 June, on which date lie was further promoted to 
the rank of 8,000 zat and 8,000 sawar and given the superintendent- 
ship of the private audience chamber (gliusalkhanah) besides the 
wazirship. On 6 July the subahdarship of Ajmer and the faujdarship 
of Namol were conferred upon him in addition to his hereditary 
province of Avadh. But he wisely exchanged his new subah of Ajmer 
with that of Allahabad (July 1748) which was contiguous to Avadh 
and had been conferred upon Saadat Khan Zulfiqar Jang,, the new 
mir bakhshi. 17 

SAFDAR JANG AS WAZIR: COURT POLITICS 

Safdar Jang placed before die emperor an ambitious programme 
which included the' recovery of Afghanistan from Ahmad Snah Abdali 
and Malwa from the Marathas, besides the rooting out of rebellious 

10 According to Gulistdn-i-Rahmat (111-112) the victory was due entirely to the 
valour of Safdar Jang and his troops, Anandram extols the valour of Mir Mannu but 
adds that Safdar Jang fought bravely. 

17 Siyar, III, 868-69, 872, 883. Delhi Chrordcle, 35-37, 39. Tdnkh-i-Ahmd S/iu/», 
14b. Shakir, 62. 
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colonies of the Ruhelas, Bangash Afghans and Jats that had sprung 
up during the last fifty years in the very heart of the empire. But even 
a fraction of this programme could not be successfully executed owing 
to the personal limitations of the wazir as well as die peculiar circum- 
stances under which lie had to work. Safdar Jang was not a man of 
towering personality or genius and lacked constructive statesmanship 
of a high order. He could hardly disarm opposition, command the 
respect of his colleagues or extort co-operation from unwilling hands. 
Unable to rise above petty jealousies, he pursued the barren policy 
of undermining the influence of his political rivals by trying to deprive 
“them of official employment and hereditary jagirs. Apart from these 
personal inadequacies, there were various forces at the court and 
outside which conspired to nullify his projects for the rejuvenation 
of the empire. The Turani party headed by Intizam-ud-daulah, son 
of the late wazir Qamr-ud-din Khan, who claimed the wizarat for 
himself and treated Safdar Jang as a usuqier, was openly hostile to 
the new wazir. The all-powerful eunuch Javid Khan, entitled Nawab 
Bahadur, in affiance with the queen-mother Udham Bai with whom 
he wielded unbounded influence, openly intrigued against Safdar 
Jang and poisoned the ears of the emperor Ahmad Shah who not only 
acquiesced in factious intrigues but also became a tool in the hands 
of the premiers enemies. 

Although rancorous ill-will between the wazir and his supporters 
on the one hand and the Turani faction on the other had existed from 
the very beginning, its earliest public manifestation occurred in 
November 1748 when an unsuccessful Turani plot aiming at the 
wazir’s life was" brought to light. 18 This was followed bv an invita- 
tion (January 1749) to the most powerful Turani chief, Nasir Jang 
of Hyderabad, to come to Delhi to co-operate with Inti/am-ud-daulah 
in bringing about Safdar Jang’s dismissal, the emperor placing him- 
self actively at the head of the conspirators. The wazir. s firmness, 
however, frightened the emperor and saved the situation: Nasir Jang 
returned to die Deccan disappointed. 19 

At -the end of December 1748 Ahmad Shah Abdali invaded the 
Punjab again to wipe off the disgrace of the recent defeat. Muin-ul- 
mulk, the new governor, who had not yet been able to consolidate 
his position, was obliged, because of the failure of the central govern- 
ment to send him reinforcement, to surrender after three f months' 
resistance. He promised to pay to the Abd >li 14 lakhs of rupees 

annually as the surplus revenue of the four district^ of Sialkot. 

« 

18 Drlht ChrOyicle, 48. Tankh-I-Mh 193nl>. T(iriU)-i-,\hnuul Shiiln, I7h-18h. 

19 Slyar, III, 888. Tiinkh-i-Ahnuul Shahl. 381i. ST/1, II. 12. 13. 
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Aurangabad, Cujrat and Pasrur, which had been given away to Nadir 
Shah in 1739. Even this humiliation of the empire failed to induce 
Safdar Jang to sink his differences with the Turani nobles for whose 
abasement he continued to cherish schemes, sometimes openly and 
at others secretly. With a view to subverting Muin-ul-mulk’s authority 
he fomented two rebellions in the Punjab; but both were eventually 
suppressed. Bitterness between the parties was aggravated. ' 

SAFDAR JANG, JATS AND AFGHANS 

Safdar Jang’s next move was a simultaneous attempt to uproot the 
Jats and die Ruhelas. Two expeditions were planned and undertaken 
against the Jats at one and the same time, the one by the wazir 
himself who proceeded against Balram of Ballabhgarh, 24 miles 
south of Delhi, and the other bv the mir bakhshi Saadat Khan 
Zulffqar Jang who marched against Suraj Mai of Bharatpur. Their 
plan was to catch the Jats between two fires. But both met \yith 
failure. 20 i n regard to the Afghans, Safdar Jang’s cunning policy 
aimed at weakening the ruling families of their two settlements in 
the Doab, namely the Bangash nawabs of Farrukhabad and the 
Ruhelas of Ruheikhand, by embroiling them in a fratricidal conflict, 
and then dealing with each of them individually at his leisure. 

In pursuance of this policy the wazir secured imperial sanction 
(July J749) for the appointment of Qaim Khan, son of late Muhammad 
Khan Bangash of Farrukhabad, as governor of Ruheikhand, which 
was then in possession of Sadullah Khan, son of Ali Muhammad 
Khan Ruhela lately deceased. 21 Unable to resist the temptation of 
the glittering bait, Qaim Khan fell into the trap so cleverly laid by 
the wazir, and marched against Sadullah Khan at the head of 50,000 
troops. The Ruhelas mustered strong for defending their homeland. 
A contested battle was fougjht (November 1749) near Dauri Rasulpur, 
5 miles south-east of Badaun. Qaim Khan perished with most of his 
officers. 

The news was highly gratifying to Safdar Jang who planned *to 
occupy the Bangash estate of Farrukhabad on the plea of enforcing 
the well-known but long-defunct Mughal custom according to which 
the sovereign claimed to be the heir to die lands and personal effects 
of all his nobles. He obtained the emperor’s approval of the scheme, 

20 T6nhh-i-Ahmad Shahi, 21b, 24b. 

21 Ali Muhammad Khan, who had been appointed faujdar of Sirhind after hit 
defeat by the Imperialists in 1745, took advantage of Ahmad Shah Abdali’s invasion 
in 1748, left Sirhind, drove out Safdar Jang’s deputy in Ruheikhand, and made himself 
master of the territory. He died a few months later (September 1749). 
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aud placing him at the head of his anny proceeded to Farrukhabad. 
By me middle of the year 1750 he was able to occupy the entire 
Bangash dominion except 12 villages, including the town of Farru- 
khabad, which had been granted to Muhammad Khan Bangash Jn 
perpetuity ( aliamgha ) by Farrukhsivar and could not with propriety 
be alienated from his family, Safdar Jang stayed there for about five 
months to assist his newly appointed officers to settle the country', 
and after having put Nawal Rai at the head of the administration 
of the occupied districts, himself returned to Delhi (May 1750).22 

Hardly was Safdar Jang’s back turned than signs of discontent 
began to appear among the Afghans, and the country-side was reported 
to be in the throes of revolt. The wazir, after his return to Delhi, 
was engaged in chastising the Jats of Ballabhgarh who had laid hands 
on the imperial thana of Shamspur, a few miles south of the Qutb 
Minar, when he received Nawal Rai’s letter reporting a fresh unrest 
ajnong the Afghans. Safdar Jang fully realised the gravity of the 
situation. He despatched a force under his cousin Nasir-ud-din Haidar 
to reinforce Nawal Rai and desired him not to precipitate action till 
he himself had reached Farrukhabad. He then made a hurried peace 
with the local Jats, legalising their recent illegal acquisitions, and 
entered into a friendly alliance with their patron Suraj Mai (Julv 
1750)23 ll e seems to have now realized for the first time that he 
would not be able to retain power, much less to humble his enemies, 
the Tvirani nobles and Afghan rehels, without the co-operation and 
active assistance of Hindustani chiefs, smh a« the Jats and the 
Rajputs. The Irani party of which he had been the leader had become 
defunct to all intents and purposes. ITe endeavoured to create a 
Hindustani party under his leadership. 

Having conciliated the Jats, the wazir returned to the capital to 
make preparations for crushing the Afghan rising which was due 
partlv to the strong rule of Nawal Rai and partly to the turbulence 
and love of freedom inherent in the Afghan character. Nawal Rai 
injudiciously put five of the sons of Muhammad Khan Bangash in 
chains, as He apprehended trouble from them, and sent them to the 
Allahabad fort. Bibi Sahiba, the widow of Muhammad Khan 
Bangash, was also kept under surveillance. Lulled into the com- 
fortable belief that all was quiet and that there was no likelihood of 
any trouble, Nawal Rai allowed most of his troops to go on leave 
to their homes in Avadh at the beginning of the rainy season fin 


22 Delhi Chronicle, 52-55. Sit/tir, III, 874-75. Tdr'dh-i .\hmail Sfw/ii, 22b-23a, 24al>. 
‘l mad, 44-45. v 

38 Delhi Chronicle, 57. TSnkh-t-Ahmad S/ii/M. 2 \ik Si'ydr, III. 876. SPD, II, 15. 
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July); out of 40,000 trtxips only 7 to 8 thousand remained with him. 
The Afghans took prompt advantage of depletion in military re- 
sources. Bibi Sahiba’s release was effected bv a stratagem aud she 
was taken to Mau. She inspired the Afghans to rise against the - 
oppressive rule of the wa/ir. Ahmad Khan, a son of Muhammad 
Khan Bangash, was selected as their leader. Nawnl Rai was attacked 
before Safdar Jang could reinforce him. Ilopelesslv outnumbered anti 
betrayed by an Afghan soldier, he was defeated and killed (August 
1730). Ahmad Khan established his control over all parts of the 
Bangash territory.- 4 

Safdar Jang had started for Farrukhabad before his deputx’s 
disaster. He continued his march, invited aid from Suraj Mai and 
some other chiefs, and finally met the Afghans on the extensive plain 
of Ram Chatauni, about 6 miles west of the ancient town of Patiali 
(September ‘ 1750). His right and left wings under Suraj Mai and 
Ismail Khan respectively charged the Bangash advance-guard under 
Rustam Khan Afridi, defeated and slew him and pursued his fleeing 
followers, thus separating themselves by four miles from their main 
army under the wazir. At this time 5,000 Afghans, who had concealed 
themselves in an ambush behind a jungle in one comer of the field, 
made an impetuous attack on the wazir who was wounded and fell 
unconscious in the howdah. Suraj Mai and Ismail Khan returned in 
exultation in the evening only to find the wazir beaten and his troops 
fixing towards Delhi. They had no choice but to follow the fugitives 
the next morning, as the wazir, having been taken out of the field 
by a few of his tnisted followers, was already on the wax to Delhi.-" 

Ahmad Khan’s ambition now rose to the highest pitch. He made 
quick arrangements for the occupation of the imperial territory 
round Famddiabad and the conquest of the wazir’s provinces of 
Avadh and Allahabad where administration had already been para- 
lysed by the revolt of powerful hereditary landlords encouraged by 
the death of Nawal Rai. Parmul Khan Ruhela, an agent of Hafiz 
Rahmat Khan of Ruhelkhand, was invited to assist his Bangash 
kinsmen in the work of spoliation. Apart from large tracts in the 
modem Hardoi and Sitapur districts the Afghans occupied Lucknow 
which had been exacuated earlier by the wazir’s officers. With the 
fall of Lucknow the reduction of most of Avadh was complete. The 
"work of the Afghans was facilitated by the defection of such notable 

24 Irvine in Journal of Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1879, pp. 55, 62-63, 65-66. Siydr, 
III, 875-76. 'Imad, 46-48. GulMdn 36a. SPD, II, 14. 

25 Delhi Chronicle, 57-58. Siyar, III, 876-78. ‘limit!, 45, 48-49. Jlmlui, 173-74. 
SPD, II, 14. 20, 23. 
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chiefs as Sumer Singh, son of Hindu Singh of Sachendi, Rup Singh, 
son of Bhagwant Singh Khichar of Asothar, Akbar Shah of Azam- 
garh, Balwant Singh of Banaras and Prithvipati of Pratapgarh who 
were at loggerheads with the ruling family of Avadh. They openly 
joined the Afghan invaders in the hope of securing better terms. 
A little later several other Hindu chiefs formed a confederacy under 
the leadership of the Raikwar, chief of Ramnagar in Barabanki. 
Safdar Jang’s rule became temporarily extinct in northern Avadh. 
The province of Allahabad suffered the- same fate; only the fort at 
Allahabad held out under the able command of Baqaullah Khan. 

But the good fortune of the Afghans proved to be shortlived. A 
resistance movement organized by the shaikhzadas of Lucknow 
liberated the city from their oppressive yoke. The infection spread 
to other towns of the subah. Avadh soon reverted to its legitimate 
ruler, Safdar Jang. Ahmad Khan Bangash made an unsuccessful 
siege of the fort of Allahabad in the earlv months of 1751. The 
Afghans plundered and burnt the citv of Allahabad. They also made 
disturbances in Jaunpur and Banaras.26 

SAFDAR JANG. MARATHAS AND AFGHANS 

Tormented l»v mental agony and public humiliation, Safdar Jang 
returned to Delhi to find that his defeat had provided his enemies 
at the court with a convenient excuse to attempt to replace him bv 
his Turani rival Intizam-ud-daulah. Their intrigues during his ab- 
sence had, however, proved fruitless owing to Mu* masculine courage 
and vigilance of his consort Sadr-un-nisa who massed troops round 
her mansion and baffled the Turani designs on his property. On his 
return Safdar Jang held out threats to the conspirators and, -detach- 
ing the eunuch Javid Khan by the offer of a handsome bribe, dis- 
solved the coalition against him. His difficulties forced on him the 
policy of an alliance with the Maratha leaders, Jayappa Sindhia 
and Malhar Rao Ilolkar. whose services he secured on payment of 
a daily allowance of 25,000 rupees. This was an expedient opposed 
to the traditional Mughal policy erf hostility towards them, anti con- 
demned bv al) historians contemporary and modem. No other 
course was, however, open to Safdar Jang unless he was prepared 
to surrender not only the premiers office but also his hereditary 
dominions and retire into private life. The Ruhcla and Bangash 
Af ghans were in secret alliance with their kinsman Ahmad Shah 

Abdali as also with the Turani chiefs, the bitterest rivals of Safdar 
* 

26 Slf tSr, III, 679-80. 'itnatl. SO-51. Hattia, 168. 174. SPD. II. 29-30. Balwmnt 
NSHO, 27«b. 
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Jang; the Marathas were the only Indian power that could give 
the hard-pressed wazir effective aid against this formidable combina- 
tion. 

When necessary preparations had been completed and a renewal 
of Suraj Mals services on a daily allowance of 15,000 rupees had 
been obtained, Safdar Jang started on his second expedition against 
the Bangash Afghans in March 1751. Ilis first success was the defeat 
of Shadil Khan, the Afghan faujdar of the country extending from 
Aligarh to Patiali, near Qadirganj, 30 miles north-east of Etawa, in 
April. Next Ahmad Khan Bangash, who had hastily returned, foiled 
in his attempt to capture Allahabad, was besieged in the Fatehgarh 
fort, on the right bank of the Canges, about 3 miles south-east of 
Famikhabad. The wazir’s Maratha allies launched a vigorous attack 
on the Ruhelas under Sadullah Khan, the clitcf of Ruhclkhand. 
who had brought 12,000 troops to reinforce his Bangash kinsman 
and was encamped on the left bank opposite Fatehgarh, The united 
Afghan army was 30,000 strong: but this large force was defeat'd 
w ith great slaughter and the Ruhela chief hastily fled awa\ to Aonla. 
This disastrous defeat so much alarmed Ahmad Khan that he fled 
to Aonla during the following night to take shelter with the Ruhelas, 
leaving his entire dominion and property to lie occupied by the 
wazir.27 

It took Safdar Jang a little over one month to establish his sway 
over the whole of the Bangash territory and to punish the people 
for the resistance they had put up. Thereafter he proceeded to 
Avadh, which had been in the throes of a rebellion, to take measures 
for repairing the Afghan ravages and to chastise the rebellions zamin- 
dars. This work kept him busy in his own province till alxmt the 
middle of November 1751. 

After the rains the Afghans made an attempt to recover their 
territory. But they were stoutly opposed for over a month by the 
Marathas, posted in the Bangash territory throughout the rainy sea- 
son, till the wazir hastened back to reinforce his allies (November 
1751). The Afghans were driven away; Ahmad Khan and Sadullah 
Khan with their families and tribesmen were once again fugitives. 
They evacuated the whole of Ruhelkhand, besides the Bangash do- 
minion, and took shelter in a hilly place called Chilkiya, 22 miles 
north-east of Kashipur. It was a place of strategic importance, but 
they found no safety here. Accompanied by the Marathas and the 

27 SPD, II, 2, 4, 9, 13. 32. Fatten Y adi, 67, 79, S3. Rajwade; III, lfiO. GvlMdn, 
40-41. 
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Naga cavalry under Raj end ra Giri Gosain, 28 who had only recently 
joined him, Safdar Jang pursued the fugitives and l>esieged them 
for more than two months. But he was unable to dislodge them, 
as the Marathas, whose policy was against the total extermination 
of the Afghans, had now become markedly lukewarm. Moreover, 
he was seriously discouraged bv a defeat suffered by Rajcndru Giri 
Gosain. 

Meanwhile disquieting developments were taking place in the 
north-west. It was reported that Ahmad Shah Abdali was coming 
to relieve his Afghan kinsmen fighting against the wazir. Safdar Jang 
received the emperors directive to conclude peace and return to 
Delhi. lie was thus obliged to open negotiations through the imperial 
messenger Ali Quli Khan and the Maratha officer Gangadhar. Ahmad 
Khan Ban gash, whose troops were badlv suffering from want of pro- 
visions and the rigour of climate, seized the opportunity. lie agreed 
to pay an indemnity of 30 lakhs (according to another authority, 80 
lakhs) and offered, as a security for the due discharge of the above, 
temporary surrender of half of his dominion, that is, the country 
from Koi'l (Aligarh) in the north to Kora Jahanabad in the south-east, 
to be occupied by the victor till such time as the whole amount was 
paid off. As Safdar Jang owed 30 lakhs to the Marathas, he allowed 
them to occupy this territory and to receive payment of the indemnity 
from Ahmad Khan whenever it was made. The. Ruhclas, besides 
being reinstated in their possessions, were allowed to retain on pay- 
ment of an aunual revenue those parganahs of the Bangash territory 
which they had seized after Qaim Khan’s death. Safdar Jang’s gains 
out of these two costly wars were only nominal, for he secured nothing 
more than a few places in the Bangash estate: but he had the moral 
satisfaction of a victory 29 It was, however, a very costly victory 
in so far as it was subvorsisc of the cordiality that had existed for 
some time between him and the Marathas. 

Even before he had put his signature to the treaty, Safdar Jang 
had to return Lucknow where mam political and administrative prob- 
lems awaited .his attention. Ravages following Navval Rai’s death 
and the Afghan invasion were \ct unrepaired. Some of his biggest 
and most influential vassals were in revolt. lie appointed Muham- 

28 He was a Naga Gosain and Miiinijiisi from tlu* village of Mntli. 32 miles north- 
east of Jhaiisi. There he got a jugn fioni the M.uuth;»,\ and limit u fort. As his 
power grew he incurred the displcnMirc ol the Murathas. He went to Allahabad 
and rendered good service to Safdar Jang’s men besieged ft ere hy the Afghans. 
Then he accepted* sendee under the wazir. fought for him in the second Afghan 
war, and died fighting for him against the imperialists in 1753. 

29 Guiistdn, 41-14. TMUi i Mitmul ShuliT. .2«l>-31h. Sif/dr, 881-82. 
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mad Quli Khan, son of his elder brother Mirza Muhsin, deputy gover- 
nor of Avadh, and undertook a long tour of the two provinces to 
reduce the rebellious chiefs to submission and restore order-. He 
treacherously murdered raja Prithvipati Sombansi of Pratapgarh who 
had entered into an alliance with Ahmad Khan Bangash and had 
actively assisted him during his invasion of Avadh. The next internal 
enemy was raja Balwant Singh of Banaras who had fled to the hills 
of Mirzapur, leaving his capital to be plundered by the wazir s army. 
Safdar Jang detached a contingent to pursue the raja who won time 
by negotiations, offering a present of two lakhs besides an increase 
in the annual tribute. His patience and diplomacy were rewarded 
with success. Safdar Jang, being pressed by the imperial summons 
to return to Delhi to concert measures of defence against the threaten- 
ed Abdali invasion, accepted Balwant Singh’s offer, restored his state 
to him, and left Banaras (March 1752). 30 

S\FD\R JANG’S LOSS OF WAZIR’S OFFICE 

During the wazir’s absence from Delhi Ahmad Shah Abdali invad- 
ed the Punjab for the third time to chastise Muin-ul-mulk, its governor, 
for his failure to remit regularly the tribute for the four districts 
which he had pledged himself to pav three vears licfore, and to divert 
Safdar Jang’s attention from the Afghans whom he was besieging in 
the hills of Chilkiya. At this xrisis of the empire the wazir did not 
raise his little finger to help the hard-pressed governor of the frontier 
province. In spite of repeated orders of recall Safdar Tang, who was 
an avowed enemv of Muin-ul-mulk, unconcernedly went on with the 
work of punishing the refractorv zamindars in Avadh and Allahabad 
and re-establishing his rule in these provinces. It was onlv after the 
fall of Lahore to the Abdali that the wazir started for Delhi in April 
1752. Somewhere near Kanauj he met Malhar Rao Holkar and Tayap- 
pa Sindhia and on behalf of the emperor entered into a defensive 
agreement with the Marathas. The Peshwa undertook to protect the 
empire from the clutches of the Abdali as also against its internal foes. 
In return for this undertaking he would receive front the emperor 50 
lakhs of rupees in cash, the chauth of two provinces (the Punjab and 
Sind) as also of die districts of Hissar. Sambhal, Muradabad and 
Badaun, and the vicerovalty of Ajmer and Agra. 

Before this agreement could be given effect to, the emperor was 
compelled to cede the Punjab and Multan to the Abdali. Safdar Jang 
reached Delhi in Mav 1752, a few dnvs after the ignominious treatv 
had been signed by the emperor. The wazirs cherished scheme of 

80 Bduxmt Ndmi, 30b, 31b. Hadia, 647, 072-75. Siy&r, in, 882. 
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driving the Afghans out of the Punjab and Multan with the assistance 
of the Marathas was completely frustrated. His Maratha allies began 
to plunder the villages around Delhi. Javid Khan bought off the 
Marathas and they left Delhi. The emperor granted revenue con- 
cessions to Safdar Jang and persuaded him to enter Delhi (July 
1752)31 

Safdar Jang now found that he was left wazir in name only. All 
tfie authority and prestige of his office had passed into the hands of 
Javid Khan who, in alliance with the queen-mother, was keeping the 
weak and foolish emperor under his tutelage and transacting all im* 
portant business of the state. This was highly offensive to the wazir 
who could not tolerate a partner in the direction of government. 
The eunuch’s protege, Balu Jat, seized the emperors privy purse 
estate (Sikandrabad) which lay close to Delhi and defied the wazir. 
In September 1752 Safdar Jang’s men murdered Javid Khan. But 
this murder produced results contrary to those expected by the 
jealous wazir. He had hoped that after the all-powerful eunuch’s 
removal he would acquire unrivalled ascendancy at court and com- 

I ileto hold over the emperor’s mind. But Ahmad Shah turned his 
icart away from the wazir in disgust and alarm. Always accustomed 
to lean on others, he now began extending his favours to Safdar 
Jang’s enemies and finally fell completely into the hands of Intizam- 
ud-daulah and his companions. 

To this result Safdar Jang’s conduct during the next seven months 
contributed not less materially than his original crime. His grasping 
nature after the murder of Javid Khan was like that of a selfish 
dictator, caring for nothing else except personal domination at the 
court and in the realm. The murdered eunuch’s property and estate 
were confiscated and his officers were maltreated. Then the wazir 
proceeded to secure his hold over the imperial fort and surround 
Ahmad Shah’s person with his own creatures. The emperor was 
alarmed. Most of the hereditary and powerful nobles at the court 
and in the provinces were antagonised. Instead of keeping his col- 
leagues contented the wazir followed from the beginning of his 
administration the policy of not allowing anybody to be rich and 
powerful. He secured to himself the transfer of rich hereditary ja- 
girs held by Firuz Jang, Intizam-ud*daulah and a few other Turani 
nobles, setting the whole race of the Central Asian Sunni Mughals 
a gains t, him. He had driven die Ruhela and Bangash Afghans and 
IlMr kinsmen, frho formed the most important element of the Mur- 


*1 Rajwftde, I, 1; VI, 199. Tdnkh-i-Akmad S/wM, 33b-34b, 35, 38ab, 40b. Ddhi 
Gnronids, 70-71. Slyar, III, 889. Shakir, 65. 
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lim population of north Iudja, next only to the Turanis, to be his 
implacable enemies. In the provinces, too, he hatl but a few allies; 
he had foolishly offended such a neighbour as his co-religionist Ali- 
vardi Khan of Bengal as early as 1742. The general public was 
etpially dissatisfied. Using his official position as chancellor of the 
exchequer Safdar Jang misappropriated the revenues of the empire 
and spent them on his personal military establishment, while the 
imperial officers, household servants and troops starved, their salaries 
falling in arrears for two \ cars. Naturally the country could not be 
protected from internal and external imaders. The Marathns 
threatened the imperial capital and \hinud Shall Abdali arrived at 
Attock. 

Towards the beginning of the year 1733 tin* popular indignation 
in Delhi against Safdar Jung’s dictatoiship reached its climax, the 
inexorable nemesis was to oxertakc him now. During the* preceding 
few months a party antagonistic to him had been sloxvlx but steadily 
gaining ground and a conspiracy being secretly matured to bring 
about his fall. The moving spirit in this conspiracy was the queen- 
mother Udham Bai, who had a xerx cleycr and influential associate 
in Intizam-ud-daulah. Assured of the emperor’s full support, the 
latter openly declared himself against the all-powerful xva/ir, col- 
lected troops, and by a yy ell-planned roup (Trial depmed the w’a/.ir 
of the command of the palace fort (March 1753). A feyv days later 
the outmanoeuxred xvuzir left Delhi with his family and baggage. 

The inexitable armed contest soon iolloyved. The imperialists 
were able to secure the support of the Marathas yvho rejected Safdar 
Jang’s oiler of a rich jagir. llis xat illation and inactiyitx, coupled 
xvith his incapacity as a leader of men, strengthened the hands of 
his rivals and gaxe them a much-needed opportunity to organize 
their troops. His most powerful ally yvns Suraj Mai Jat, whose 
plundering hordes created terror in Delhi. On 13 Max 1753 the 
emperor formally dismissed Safdar Jang from the office of the first 
minister and appointed Intizam-ud-daulah as his . successor. As a 
reply to this Safdar Jang placed a eunuch on the throne, calling 
him ‘Akbar Shah, the Just’, and gixing him out to lx* the grandson 
of Kam Bakhsh, the youngest son of Aurang/ib. It soon became 
clear, however, that the dismissed wazir was no match for Imad-ul- 
mulk, an unscrupulous youth of extraordinary talents, energy and 
organizing skill, who had become the supreme leader of the imperial 
forces. In June 1753 Rajendra Giri Gosaiti, the bravest and most 
fearless leader of Safdar Jang’s army, fell fighting in the cause of his 
master. 
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The war lasted fear a little more than six months and exhausted 
the patience and resources of both the parties, lire prospect of the 
coming of the Marathas to take part in it alarmed the emperor, for 
he knew that their alliance with the ambitious Imad-ul-mulk would 
make the latter more formidable than Safdar Jang had been a few 
months earlier. Safdar Jang also knew that the arrival of the Ma- 
rathas would bring about his utter ruin. Imad-ul-mulk alone was 
all for war. In October 1753 peace was concluded with Suraj Mai 
through the mediation of Madho Singh of Jaipur. In November 
Madlio Singh’s agent carried the emperor’s farman to Safdar Jang. 
The civil war came to an end. Confirmed in his provinces of Avadh 
and Allahabad, Safdar Jang proceeded towards Lucknow. 

Within four months of Safdar Jang’s retirement the emperor grew 
tired of Imad-ul-mulk’s dictatorship and invited the cx-wazir to join 
an expedition against Imad-ul-mulk and his Maratha allies. Safdar 
Jang proceeded as fur as Mchdi-ghat on the Canges, below Kanauj, 
and awaited the emperor’s arrival at Aligarh. But Imad-ul-mulk, as- 
sisted by the Marathas, made himself wazir, deposed Ahmad Shall, 
and put Alamgir II on the throne (June 1754). Seeing that the em- 
peror's plan had totally miscarried, Safdar Jang returned to Avadh. 
lie died in October 1754. 3 - 

Allhough his life was full of strenuous military activity, yet Saf- 
dar Jang can hardly be called a successful soldier. In fact, he 
lacked the courage and zeal of a soldier ami the capacity and tact 
of a general; throughout his official career he could not achieve un- 
aided a single victory over an encmv possessing even half his mili- 
tary strength and financial resources. As an administrator he did 
not rise above the rank of mediocrity. lie lacked the foresight of 
a statesman, the genius of a hard-headed politician and the reform- 
ing zeal of an administrator. He was averse to taking risks which 
able rulers can seldom avoid. He did nothing to arrest the down- 
ward course of the already dwindled empire or even to improve the 
lot of the people in his direct charge. As wazir he was an utter 
failure. His greatest achievement was a lasting peace that he gave 
to Avadh and Allahabad, broken only by the temporary Bangash oc- 
cupation of a part of the subahs and a few local spasmodic outbreaks 
in the beginning of his rule. In an age when most parts of India 
were bowing low before the Marathas, Avadh and Allahabad were 
the only provinces (except the Punjab) whicn were still unvisited 

32 Tarikh-l-AhmOtl Shahi, 38-90, 97-98,103-4, 106, 110, 115-37. Shakir, 71-77. 
Slyar, III, 890-94. Delhi Chronicle, 73-82. 
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by their plundering hordes. Although he was a pious Shia, Safdar 
Jang was not a bigot. His religious policy was one of complete to- 
leration and his highest and most trusted officers were Hindus. 

SUCCESSION OF S 11 U J A - U D - D A U L A II 

Safdar Jang was succeeded in the governorship of Avadli and 
Allahabad by his only son, Slnija-ud-daulah, then in the prime of 
youth. 33 The new nawab inherited his father’s quarrel with the 
powerful wazir, Imad-ul-mulk. In May 1755 he organized a swift 
and sudden plot to secure the wazirship, but it proved abortive. 
A year later Imad-ul-mulk transferred the subah of Allahabad to 
Ahmad Khan Bangash; but Shuja did not allow his rival to take 
possession of Allahabad and the wazir had to confirm Shuja's de facto 
possession. 

After an expedition against raja Balwant Singh of Banaras Shuja 
had to confront the wazir once again. The latter was now able tV> 
make use of Ahmad Shah Abdali, whose plan in 1756-57 was to w in 
back for Alamgir II the lost provinces of Hindustan from the hands 
of rebel governors. A Mughal army headed In two imperial princes 
advanced into the Doab. On receipt of this information Shuja opened 
negotiations with the Marathas who had advanced under Rughunath 
Rao as far as Jaipur. The latter sent 23, (KX) troops with the double 
purpose of recovering the Maratha possessions in the fertile Doab 
and of making a military demonstration against the imperialists. Then 
Shuja advanced to meet the imperial army which was under the 
de facto command of Imad-ul-mulk. After light fighting peace was 
concluded in June 1757, Shuja promising to pay 15 lakhs of rupees. 34 

In May 1758 Imad-ul-mulk’s vulgar ambition and relentless fero- 
city drove Ali Gauhar, the crown prince, to seek safety in exile. 
In January 1759 Shuja received him at Lucknow and in the course 
of confidential conversation the scheme of an expedition to Patna 
as a preliminary to the conquest of Bengal, which had recently 
caught the prince’s fancy, was decided upon. The nawab’s real 
interest at this stage was not extension of territory eastward; what 
he really wanted was to oust his cousin Muhammad Quli Khan 
(to whom he had always l>een seriously hostile) from Allahabad by 

33 He was bom in January 1732. He died at the a«e of 44 years four months 
(lunar). 

34 SPD, II, 72, 78, 79; XXI, 114, 1 in, 117, 120-23; 125-35; XXVII, 146, 
161, 170, 172, 173, 181, 182. 190. Rajwade. VI, 577, 578. Delhi Chronicle. 113, 
114, 140. Styor, HI, 899. GulMfm,' 52^54. Somin ( Indian Antiquary, 1907, 64-70). 
Harcharan, 431b-432a. 
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taking advantage of bis absence from his dominion for participation 
in the proposed campaign in Bihar. After the failure of the prince’s 
first invasion of Bihar Snuja captured Allahabad in April 1759 from 
Muhammad Quli Khan. The whole of the province of Allahabad, 
except the sarkar of Kalinjar belonging to the descendants of Chhatra- 
sal Bundela, of which Shuja had hitherto been the nominal master, now 
passed under his effective control.^ Two years later Muhammad Quli 
Khan was murdered under Shuja’s order. 

SlIUJA-UD-DAULAII AND MARATHAS: PANIPAT 

t 

The occupation of the Allahabad subah almost coincided with 
the beginning of Shuja’s serious contest with the Marathas. Ever 
since the days of Safdar Jang the Marathas had been anxious to 
secure the cession of the Hindu holy places (Allahabad, Banaras and 
Ayodhya) in the. Avadh subah by a friendly agreement and failing 
that, by threat or force of arms. In 1759 the object of their policy 
was not only the acquisition, by peaceful means or otherwise, of 
these three flourishing towns in Avadh, but also of bringing Shuja 
under their effective political control. Their first enterprise was an 
expedition to crush the Ruhela chief Najib Khan; they besieged 
his fortified post at Sukartal. Realizing that the overthrow of Najib 
would be a prelude to the conquest erf Ruhelkhand and Avadh, 
Shuja personally came to relieve him at the head of a large army 
which, however, he was not prepared to employ against the Marathas. 
His purpose being to prevent the total destruction of Najib’s power 
lie offered his services to mediate between the parties. The news 
that Ahmad Shah Abdali had invaded the Punjab compelled the 
Marathas to raise the seige in December 1759. 

In view of the impending conflict between the Marathas and the 
Afghans both parties tried to win over the powerful nawab of Avadh. 
As Ahmad Shah himself with his big armv lay encamped at Aligarh, 
not far from the western frontier of Avadh, the Afghan negotiations 
with Shuja had military sanction behind them, and this was (me 
of the reasons why they proved successful in the end. The craftv 
Najib Khan also played an important part as Abdali’s envoy in 
persuading Shuja to join the coalition against the Marathas. 

Shuja’s alliance with the Abdali proved to lx* of immense benefit 
to the Afghans. His presence on the side of the foreign invader gave 
' the latter's cause an enormous accession of moral prestige. But for 
it, the general public of the time would have regarded the contest 
as one between the foreign Afghans and Indo- Afghans on the one 

35 SJtfr, ID, 556, 658-59, 669, 671-73. Ghulun AU, 81-82, 86, 'Imad, 69. 
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side and the Marathas on the other for supremacy over India that 
it real I v was, and not -as one between the Marathas and the non* 
Maiuthas, which Najib Khan and the Abdali were anxious to make 
it appear to the contemporary Indiijpi world. Although Shuja’s adhe- 
sion alone might not have led to important military results, his 
troops were by no means negligible. Their disciplined ranks remained 
in position to the last and made a material contribution to the 
Afghan victor)* in the battle of Panipat. 

SIIUJ V-l'U-DAl'LAU AND SHAH A I. AM II: 

EXPEDITION 1 O BUN DEI. KHAN D 

E\cn before the battle of Plassey the English had been suspicious 
oi Shuja-ud-daulah’s ambitious designs and had been keeping a vigi- 
lant eye on his movements in the eastern parts of the Avadh subah. 
But it was not before 1759 that he indicated a desire to interfere 
in the affairs of Bengal, and even then his interest was liali -hearted. 
He encouraged the refugee crown prince Ali Gauhar to march to 
Bihar and promised to come quickly behind him after making his 
preparations. But this promise was not redeemed, and no military 
aid was given. Even after his ignominious failure at Patna the 
prince did not give up his dream of conquest of the eastern pro- 
duces. In December 1759 he crowned himself emperor and took the 
title of Shah Alam on hearing that his father Alamgir II had been 
murdered. He nominated Sluija as his wa/ir. He was formally in- 
vested with the robes of the prime minister’s post on 15 February 
1762. In 1760-61 the new emperor invaded Bihar twice — only to be 
beaten back. During these adventures he had no material aid from 
Avadh. 

After Panipat Shuja began to take a more serious interest in the 
affairs of the new emperor who was unable to return to his capital 
on account of the hostility of his father’s murderer, Imad-ul-mulk. 
In May 1761 Shah Alam left Bihar and crossed into Avadh where 
he was well received by the nawab. 

The Maratha defeat at Panipat had undermined the foundation 
of their administration in north India and swept away their rule 
from the Doab and Bundclkhand along with their dominance at the 
imperial court. There was now a sudden scramble for the lands 
belonging to the Marathas. Shuja, now in a position to use the 
emperor’s name, wanted to seize this opportunity to occupy Bundel- 
khand of which, in view of his holding the viceroyalty of Allahabad, 
he considered himself to be the legitimate master. So the emperor and 
die wazir arrived at Kalpi in December 1761. Kalpi fell without a 
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blrtw, the Maratha officer in charge of the place having fled away. 
Jhansi was occupied after a regular siege (February 1762). Most 
oi the ruling chiefs of Bundclkhand now sent in congratulatory 
messages ana presents; but Ilindupati, a great-graudson of Chhatra- 
sal Bundela, adopted an attitude of disdainful aloofness and 
provoked the wrath of the wazir bv giving shelter to the Maratlia 
refugees from Kalpi and Jhansi. In April 1762 he was compelled 
to make peace on promise of paying a fine of 75 lakhs and an annual, 
tribute or 25 lakhs. A rebellion in Avadh diverted the wazir’s 
attention from Bundclkhand; the recalcitrant Bundela chief put off 
the payment on one pretext or another and treated Shuja’s demands 
with scant attention. A second expedition was sent against him in 
December 1762, but victors’ fasoured the relrel chief. 36 More than 
a year later — in Febmars 176<1 — a third expedition was sent against 
Ilindupati under the command of Mir Qasira, the cx-nawab of 
•Bengal who was then an alls of the wazir. The raja submitted, 
paid a part of the tribute due from him, and promised to clear the 
balance some time later. 

Kver since Ins return from Patna in June 1761 Shah Alam had 
been eagerly looking forward to his journey to Delhi and to the day 
when he would take his seat on his ancestral throne. True to his 
old policy of giving a fresh lease of life to the Mughal empire, 
Ahmad Shah Abdali endea\oured to get him recognized as emperor 
by important Indian powers and confirmed Shuja’s appointment as 
wa/.ir. The latter now set to work to escort the emperor to his 
capital. Shah Alam, accompanied by the wazir, his court and troops, 
started for Delhi in January 1763. As Ahmad Khan Bangash of 
Famikhabad did not join the imperialists thc'wazir, who had been 
hostile to the Bangash nawab. .persuaded Shah Alam to chastise him 
first and then move on towards Delhi. Ahmad Khan Bangash made 
military preparations. The dispute was, however, peacefully settled 
through the intervention of Najib Khan. But the relations between the 
wazir and the Afghans did not improve, and owing to the latter’s 
recalcitrance the temporary coalition of the leading Muslim chiefs 
formed with the object of installing the emperor on his ancestral throne 
broke up. The emperor and the wazir retraced their step towards 
Avadh. 37 


30 SPD. XXIX, 22-24, 32. 34. 37. 45. Inmil. SO. 86-88. Clmlam Mi. II. 112-15, 
137-38. 144-48. 
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SHUJ A-UD-DAULAH AND THE ENGLISH 

As stated above, Shuja began to take more than half-hearted interest 
in the affairs of the refugee emperor Shah Alam after die battle of 
Panipat. The news of his intention to march towards Bihar aroused 
suspicion in the minds of Mir Qasim, the nawab of Bengal, and his 
English friends. Major Camac wrote a letter clearly warning him 
against crossing the boundary of Bihar. Shah Alam also wrote to him, 
advising him to remain encamped on the other side of the Karmanasa 
and not to enter Mir Qasim’s territory. Shuja had to give up his 
intention of proceeding beyond the eastern boundary of his own 
subahs. Thus melted away the immediate danger to Bengal from 
Shuja, if there had edited any danger at all, but the English authori- 
ties at Calcutta and their agents at Patna continued to harbour sus- 
picion of his alleged designs on Bengal. 

In 1762, on the eve of sending his second expedition against the 
Bundela chief Hindupati of Bundelkhand, Shuja asked the governor 
of Fort William to assist him with 1,000 European troops, some sepoys 
and a few English guns. The English, however, were not prepared to 
send their troops to such a long distance from Bengal. They were also 
dissuaded from complying with the wazir s request by Mir Qasim, who 
was not favourably disposed towards Shuja. 38 

SHUJA-UD-DAULAH AND MIR QASIM 

Within two yeafs Mir Qasim himself was a refugee in the wazir's 
camp. He knew that Shuja was not well-disposed towards him; but 
he had no other choice. The Marathas, the Ruhelas and the Jats cared 
Kttle for affairs in distant Bengal, while Shuja, being its nearest 
neighbour, toqjk a keen interest in its political upheavals. Moreover, as 
imperial wazir, he could, with some show of reason, take up Mir 
Qasim s cause on behalf of the empire which, in spite of its decay, 
still commanded great moral prestige throughout the country. 

Desirous of fishing in the troubled waters of the eastern provinces 
Shuja hastened with Shah Alam to Allahabad and in August 1763 
wrote to Mir Jafar, Vansittart and Ellis, offering them assistance 
against Mir Qasim. But the Calcutta authorities informed him that 
die English did not stand in need of assistance and took prompt steps 
for die defence of Bihar. Mir Qasim’s agent arrived at Shuja s court 
in October 1763; he found crafty rivals in Shitab Rai and Beni Baha- 
dur, who worked in the interest of the English. The English wanted 
not merely the emperors recognition of Mir Jafar as die legitimate 

38 CPC, I, 1038, use, 1181, 1308, 1394, 1814, 1815, 1682, 1830-38. 
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nawab of Bengal but also a defensive alliance with Shuja against Mir 
Qasim, and their main object was to get the latter punished or deli- 
vered into their hands. But they were not prepared to make a friendly 
cession of Bihar to the wazir, nor were they prepared to assure pay- 
ment of an annual tribute to the emperor from Bengal. Mir Qarim’s 
envoys, on the other hand, were lavish in payments and also in pro- 
mises. Mir Qasim himself met Shuja in January 1764, and led on his 
behalf a successful expedition against Hindupati of Bundelkhand in 
the following month. 

After protracted negotiations with the English Shuja finally com- 
.mittcd himself to Mir Qasim's cause in March 1764. The latter had 
already bound himself to defray the expenses of the wazir s army at 
the rate of 11 lakhs of rupees per month from the day he crossed the 
Karmanasa and to cede to him the province of Bihar after he had 
been restored to the masnad of Bengal. Probably he had also agreed 
to pav to the wazir a sum of three crores of rupees on the successful 
tonclusK/it of the expedition. 39 

BATTLE OF BUXAR 

The armies of the two nawabs crossed the Karmanasa in April 1764. 
Their total strength is put by the biographer of Medec at 1,56,000 men, 
cavalrv and infantry being almost equal in number, and 200 pieces 
of artillery. Of these, the combatants numbered 4 6 06 6 aeenrding to 
the highest computation, the rest being non-combatartf. Although we 
cannot accept Ghulam Ilusain Khan s rhetoric without cautious reser- 
vations, the allied armv, notwithstanding its numerical superiority and 
the strength of its artillery, was hv no means a powerful instrument 
of war. Composed as it was of diverse races, such as Qferilbasbes, 
Turani Mughals, Pathans, Nagas and other Hindus, hnidrr thr French 
(about 200 in number), having little regimental or military 

training (except in the case of the French and the troops under 
Samru) and with nothing to bind the mercenaries' together except 
the person of the wazir, die armv was no batter than an armed 
heterogeneous mob. Again, although Shuja war the chief commander 
of the allied army, there was no real harmony of Interest aad purpose 
between him and his allies. The emperor was at cross proposes with 
his wazir aad was secretly -corresponding with the Fnpjfnh who were 
anxious to foment differences between the two. Even Mir Qasim 
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did not cheerfully co-operate with the wazir and take an active 

K rt in the campaign. Such an army with such leaders was hardly 
ely to succeed against English leadership and discipline and western 
military science. 

The English force under Carnac was comparatively weak in nu- 
merical strength and much inferior in ca\ airy. The total number of 
troops in charge of Carnac and Mir /afar was estimated at 19, (KX) in 
all. Thev had suffered from the strain and fatigue of more than four 
months' continuous campaigning against Mir Qasim which had 
caused a heavy loss of men. On the e\e of the struggle there was 
a dangerous mutiny in consequence of which almost all the French 
troops had deserted. Shuja was trying to corrupt the Indian sepovs 
in the Company’s force. Food supplies were not sufficient. Above 
all, Carnac was rather a cautious man and did not possess that intre- 
pidity and the habit ol taking the offensive which had characterized 
Clive and Watson and assured for tficm \ ictorics against mimericulh 
superior Indian forces. But these defects were more than counter, 
balanced bv the superior training of the English troops and the 
Indian sepo\ s, their better and more scientific weapons, cool courage 
and discipline, staying power, and solidarit\ in the face of danger in 
the field of battle. 

Carnac had reached Buxar on 17 March 1764. with instructions to 
cross die Karmanasa and carry, war into the wazir’s territories. But 
disquieting reports about the numerical strength of the wazir’s army 
and his personal intrepidity filled him with alarm, and he l>egan 
a pusillanimous retreat in the first week of April to Patna, where he 
reached on 23 April. Shuja followed him closely behind and arrived 
near his entrenchment at Panch-Pahari on 3 May. There a battle 
was fought on the same day, resulting in Shuja’s defeat. 40 For 
twentv days after this battle he roved round Patna, blockading the 
fort, the city and the English army by keeping his forces within 
3 or -4 miles of the latter’s entrenchments and round the citv, hut 
not feeling himself strong enough to actively begin a regular siege 
or make an assault on the English position in accordance with a 
well-thought-out scheme. After fruitless negotiations for peace he 
left Patna on 23 May and finally took up residence, in June, in the 
fort of Buxar to spend the rainy season there. Meanwhile an Eng- 
lish detachment under Champion) plundered his territories. 

Buxar, on the south bank of the Ganges, 25 miles due east of the 
town of Ghazipur, was a strategic place well protected bv nature. 

4(y Bengal Secret Consultations (14 May 1764), Ij, 180-81. Slyor, II, 749-50. 
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Here Shuja might have made excellent preparations for renewal of 
the contest; but he succuml>ed to sensual pleasures, and whenever 
he emerged from his recreations, he displayed a marked earnestness 
for an accommodation with the English. They refused to budge an 
inch, made preparations for renewal of war, and tried systematically 
to incite the wazir’s enemies and corrupt his troops. Dissatisfied with 
Carnae’s conduct the Calcutta Council appointed Major Hector 
Munro, then in Bombay, commander-in-chief of the Bengal army. 

Since the failure of his Patna expedition Shuja had for certain 
reasons been much dissatisfied with Mir Qasim. The major part of 
hiji army had remained utterly inert in the battle of Panch-Pahari. 
The stipulated monthly subsidy of 1 1 lakhs of rupees bad fallen into 
arrears, and Mir Qasim seemed anxious to evade payment by trying 
to escape from Shuja’s camp. He made uncomplimentary remarks 
alxnit Shuja’s alleged low breeding and bad faith. As the wazir was 
anxious for an accommodation with the English who were insistent on 
tlu^ surrender of Mir Qasim, he wished to remove the original cause 
of the hostilities bv hitting at the cvnawah. lie could not surrender 
his guest to the English, for it offended against the immemorial 
oriental custom of not betraying one who had taken shelter and 
asked for protection. So the wazir decided to follow the less odious 
course, viz, punishing the ex-nawab bv contriving his arrest and 
spoliation, which he thought would satisfy the English. It also 
accorded well with his own secret ambition of possessing himself of 
the unfortunate refugee’s wealth and property. Towards the middle 
of August 17(>4 Mir Qasim was suddenly made , t prisoner and all his 
treasure and furniture were seized. After a short term of confine- 
ment he was able to escape on the eve of the battle of Buxur. to live a 
miserable life for several years and to die a commoner’s death. 

Meanwhile Major Hector Munro, the newly appointed English 
commander-in-chief, had arrived at Patna and set to work with zeal 
and energy to restore the discipline and morale of the Company's 
forces. In September 1704 he managed to secure the surrender of 
the important fortress of Rohtas from the governor who was still 
holding out for Mir Qasim. .Shuja’s attempt to secure the fort failed. 
Even then he continued negotiations for peace, although he was not 
prepared to compromise on the question of cession of Bihar. The 
English, however, continued to insist on the surrender of Mir Qasim, 
Samru and the European deserters as conditions precedent to peace. 
In reality they were convinced that peace was possible only after the 
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w azir had been decisively beaten, driven back and made incapable 
of invading Bengal again. 

Shuja’s negotiations had not in any way hampered the progress 
of Munro's work. Leaving Patna on 9 October 1764 he arrived at 
Buxar on 22 October. His troops encamped on the wide plain to 
the north of Jagadishpur and between the old village of Churamanpur 
and the modem village of Katkauli. Shuja’s entrenchment was locat- 
ed at a little distance to die east of the fort of Buxar. He decided 
to take the offensive and fight a pitched battle. The total strength 
of his army is estimated at between 30,000 and 50,000. 

The fateful battle took place on 23 October 1764; it lasted for 
about three hours. Shuja’s defeat was completed All was over 
with his huge and magnificently accoutred army, scattered and de- 
feated. All stores, provisions, baggage and cash in his camp (valued 
at C 12,000) became the property of the victors. Besides these, the 
English acquired 172 guns. 

This decisive defeat was not accidental; it was due to several 
positive causes. Apart from the basic defects of the Avadh armv 
noted above, Shuja was personally not a little responsible for the 
outcome of the battle. Vain, pleasure-loving and contemptuous of 
the opinions and advice of his officers and well-wishers, he committed 
some serious tactical mistakes which do little credit to his general- 
ship. He personally took ihe command of the right wing and thus 
lost touch with, and could not supervise the operations in, other 
comers of the field; in fact* he almost surrendered the dutv of the 
supreme general of the whole force. Quite a large bodv of the 
Avadh soldiers displayed splendid dash and gallantry; but victory 
could not he achieved because there was lade of general discipline 
and organization and the supreme leadership committed mistakes 
and follies Shuja’s loss in killed and wounded was about 6,600 
whereas on the British side it was onlv 625. 

The battle was very hotlv contested: more than once the tide was 
in favour of the wazir and he narrowly missed a victory. Whether 
judged from the point of view of the status and strength of the 
parties to the struggle, or the toughness of the contest, or its decisive 
character and consequences, it ranks among the ntost important bat- 
tles of Indian history. Those in charge of the nascent English do- 
minion in India had to fight in this battle not with a mere provincial 
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governor and local potentate, a Siraj-ud-daulah or a Mir Qasim, With 
little connection with the rest of the country, but with the hereditary 
wazir of the Mughal empire who, though nominally a noble and 
minister, still commanded respect throughout the land. The shadowy 
Mughal emperor, with whose name was associated great moral and 
political prestige, was held in his leading strings. Apart from his 
official dignity and rank in the imperial court, Shuja was the most 
important and influential chief in north India at that time. lie had 
reached this noontide splendour of his power; his territorial posses- 
sions, financial resources, military establishment and hereditary 
wazirship had given him a unique position in the whole country. 
But one single defeat reduced him to dust. lie became a fugitive, 
compelled to beseech aid and seek shelter with his hereditary foes — 
the Afghans and the Marathas — and his flourishing dominion lay 
completely at the feet of the English. Their signal victory assured 
them the peaceful and permanent possession of Bengal and Bihar 
and supremacy over Avadh and Allahabad. If Munro had lost the 
day Shuja would have certainly swept the Gangetic valley clear of 
*he English, and it mav be doubted whether he would have allowed 
‘hem, shorn of political power, to reside as peaceful traders in Bengal. 

AFTER BUXAR 

Tired and dispirited. Shuja left Buxar immediately after the battle 
and fled towards Allahabad, where he gathered an army of 30,000 
troops and completed his preparations for renewal of war. Munro 
came to Banaras early in November, establish* d an English factory 
there, conciliated Shah Alam through alluring promises, and made a 
friendly settlement with Bahvant Singh. Beni Bahadur’s negotiations 
with Munro failed to bring about an accommodation between the 
wazir and the English. When renewal of war seemed inevitable 
Munro, acting under instructions from Calcutta, issued a proclama- 
tion declaring the emperor supreme over Shuja’s provinces. It was 
agreed that he should l>e put in possession of l>oth the subahs of 
Avadh and Allahabad excluding the Banaras state which was con- 
ferred on Bahvant Singh.- The emperor’s adhesion brought to the 
English enormous moral and political prestige. 

As a first step towards the effective subjugation of Shuja’s domi- 
nion Munro besieged Chunar (Novemlxr-Dccember 1764); but his 
attempt to capture this stnmg fortress failed. On receiving the 
news of Shuja’s march from Allahabad towards Chunar he raised 
the siege and returned to Banaras. In view ot the admitted su- 
periority of the English forces Shuja wisely decided to prefer guerilla 
tactics to a general engagement, cutting off the communications and 
H (IX)-9 
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stopping the supplies of the English. He marched quickly to Bana- 
ras, where he was outwitted bv Fletcher (Munro’s successor), and 
then fled to Jaunpur. Fletcher pursued him and occupied Jaunpur 
on 20 January 1765. Allahabad and Chunar fell on 8 February. These 
lasses proved! to be a signal for a general desertion of Shuja’s troops. 
He was now a fugitive, flying for protection and attended by a hand- 
ful of men only. He had left Lucknow and started towards Ruhol- 
khand on 31 January. Lucknow was occupied bv the English ‘with- 
out obstruction’ in the third week of March. The subahs of Avadh 
and Allahabad were now under effective British occupation. The 
work of the settlement of the two provinces was taken up in right 
earnest, and for this purpose General Canute, who had become com- 
mander-in-chief in the meantime, took up his residence in the 
nawab’s palace at Faizabad. 4<i 

After his retreat from Lucknow Shuja had been flving for protec- 
tion, beseeching aid now of the Ruhclas, now of the Bangashes, and 
then of the Maratlias. Having failed twice, he believed that the 
task of overcoming the intrepid English was bevond his unaided 
strength. So he endeavoured to form a coalition of several important 
chiefs to drive out the English, whom he represented as cherishing 
designs on the Mughal empire. \t Anup-Shahar some Maratha 
officers promised him assistance and entered into an agreement with 
him: but neither Najib Khan, nor the Ruhelas nor the Bangashes 
joined his proposed anti-English confederacy. On the advice of tin* 
exiled cx-wazir Imad-ul-mulk he entered into an alliance with Malh u 
Rao Ilolkar. TIis assistance was to be purchased bv the cession of 
the parganahs which Safdar Jang had made over to him in 1752 but 
which had been re-annexed to Avadh after the Maratha defeat at 
Panipat. This was to be supplemented bv pavmcnt of 30,000 rupees 
per dav for expenses, and the pavmcnt of 15 lakhs after the anti- 
cipated defeat of the English. Further, the wazir promised to as- 
sociate the Marathas with the administration of the empire. On the 
basis of this arrangement Holkar joined him with 30,000 troops. 

The allied army arrived in the neighbourhood of Kora some time 
in the third week of April (1765) and occupied this town of medieval 
importance from the local faujdar, Mirza Najaf Khan. Towards the 
close of April General Carnac came with the main l>odv of the Eng- 
lish armv in the vicinity cf tfora Jahanabad. A 1 Kittle took place 
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near Kora on 3 May. The Marathas, being defeated, fled towards 
Kalpi. Tile wazir fled towards Farrukhabad, hotly pursued by Flet- 
cher. The Marathas were again defeated by Fletcher near Kalpi on 
22 May. The actions at Kora and Kalpi were not battles, not even 
well-inatehed skirmishes; they were mere routs. 44 

CLIVE’S TREATY WITH SHUJA 

On reaching Farrukhabad Shuja realized that it would be utterly 
futile to try his luck again with a handful of mercenaries. He de- 
cided to throw himself ahsolulch on the merev of the English. So 
long the Calcutta authorities were not prepared- for peace unless the 
wazir had complied with their original demands in toto. But now 
the far-sighted statesmanship of Olive, who had landed at Calcutta 
as governor of Bengal on 3 May 1765, and who clearly saw that none 
but Shuja could convert Avadh into an effective buffer state against 
the Marathas, coupled with General Camac’s pacific intentions, pro- 
duced a change in their angle j>f vision. Shuja’s decision to offer 
unconditional surrender prepared the ground for complete cessation 
of hostilities and readiness of the parties to come to a friendly settle- 
ment. Tt is obvious that the English policy at the time did not aim 
at permanent occupation of the sulxihs of Avadh and Allahabad; 
the assumption of responsibility of direct administration erf such ex- 
tensive territories would be an experiment which had not vet been 
tried even in Bengal and was beyond the Company’s capacitv. The 
main objects of the English were two, viz. the punishment of their 
enemies (Mir Qasim and others) and the protection of their western 
frontier. Camac was firmlv of opinion that if Shuja were restored 
to his dominions -he would ‘prove a much better securitv to our 
frontier than any one we can put in these dominions in his room’. 45 
Accordingly he welcomed Shuja’s offer and received him at Jajmau 
on 20 May 1765. 

Carnac’s diplomacy smoothed the way for Clive, who concluded 
a formal treaty with Shuja at Allahabad on 16 August 1765. Bv the 
first article of this treaty perpetual and universal peace, sincere 
friendship and firm union’ were established between the two con- 
tracting parties. The second article laid down that in case of in- 
vasion of the dominions of am one pnrtv bv a third party the other 
should- help him with a part or the whole of his forces. • “In case of 
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the English Company’s forces being employed in His Highness’ ser- 
vice, die extraordinary expense of the same is to be defrayed by 
him.” Nothing was, however, mentioned regarding the expenses of 
the wazir’s troops if they were employed mi a similar mission in the 
Company’s service. On several other points Shuja had to make im- 
portant concessions. He agreed never to entertain or receive Mir 
Qasim, Samm or any odier European deserter from the Company 
and to deliver up all future European deserters from the Company 
to the English audiorities. lie bound himself to cede the districts 
of Kora and Allahabad to the emperor. He confirmed Balwant Singh 
of Banaras in possession of the entire zamindari which he possessed 
at the time of his joining the English on the condition of paving him 
the same revenue as heretofore. He agreed to pay to the Company 
a war indemnity of 50 lakhs in several instalments within 1.3 months 
from the date of the treaty. The fort of Chunar was to remain in 
possession of the English until the last instalment of the indemnity 
was paid. The wazir allowed the Company to trade dut\ free iu his 
country. Tie undertook to forgive and not to molest those among 
his subjects who had in any way assisted the English in the late 
war. It was agreed that as soon as the treats' was executed all the 
Company’s troops, except those necessary for garrisoning Chunar 
and for the protection of the emperor at Allahabad, should be with- 
drawn from Shuja’s dominions. 40 

In this treats- the observant eve can detect the germ of the sub- 
sidiary alliance, a policy which was extended and formalized later 
bv Lord Wellesley. Though Shuja svas nominally recognized as an 
ally xvith a status of ecpialits with the Company at the time of the 
treaty, he became in effect a subordinate and protected alls, if not 
a tribute-paving v'assal, and some of the provisions furnished a plau- 
sible plea for interference in his internal administration and even 
in some of his pet schemes. The result was that if not he, at 
least his successors, sank gradually but steadily into a position of 
positive inferiority to the Company's supreme agents in India, and 
eventually the later nawabs of Lucknow dwindled into mere tools 
in the hands of the governor-general and became his instruments. 

It should be recognized, however, that in the circumstances in 
which Shuja found himself in 17fi5 be was luckv to get very favour- 
able terms. The wisdom and, farsightedness of English policy which 
dictated this lenient treatment cannot l>e adequately praised. But 
this leniency was not so much due to generosity for a fallen enemy 
as to the dictates of statesmanship. The Company’s principal object 
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at this juncture was the safety and permanence of its possessions in 
Bengal, Bihar and Otissa — an object which could be realized only 
by ‘the formation of such a frontier as could give the best security 
against foreign invasion and afford necessary leisure for the introduc- 
tion of important internal improvements’. None, Shah Alam not ex- 
cepting, save Shuja with his natural talents, experience and hereditary 
position was thought to be ‘capable of interposing an effective bar- 
rier’ between those subahs and the Marathas who had long been 
anxious to acquire a foothold in them . 47 As Beveridge says, “To 
fit him for the part thus assigned to him, it was necessary not only 
to leave his strength unimpaired but to convince him, by generous 
treatment, that he could not advance his interest more effectually 
than bv linking his fortunes with those of the Company and entering 
into close alliance with them.” 4 # It will thus be seen that it was 
not justice or generosity but policy' that was really responsible for 
Shuja’s rest,)* •»tion. This wise policy, though marred by an unbecom- 
ing attitude of jealousy and suspicion of Slmja’s rising power on the 
part of Clive’s immediate successors, was abundantly justified by its 
results. On the whole Avadh continued to remain to the end a 
faithful ally of the Company. 

Sill) I A AND THE ENGLISH, 1705-72: 
f It E A T 1 OF BANARA S 

After his restoration Shuja reorganized his annv, training and dis- 
ciplining his troops after the western model and ^nipping them with 
up-to-date weapons, specially guns and firelocks of European design, 
calibre and efficiency . 49 The number and strength of his force, 
which was now for the most part composed of trained infantry, sup- 
plemented by mobile cavalry and a powerful park of artillery, ex- 
cited the jealousy and suspicion of his English allies, who imagined 
that his military preparations in times of peace and tranquillity 
could have no other object except a war of revenge against the 
Company. So they endeavoured to bring about a reduction in the 
strength of his army by diplomacy and persuasion and, failing that, 
by the threat of arms. Rumours of an impending conflict between 
the wazir and the English were regularly communicated to Calcutta 
by Richard Smith who commanded the Company’s brigade at Allaha- 
bad. Shuja believed that these rumours were mischievously pro- 
pagated by his enemies and demanded an inquiry into the whole 
affair. Contemporary evidence reveals the existence of a conspiracy 

47 Bengal Select Committee Proceedings, 13 December 1768. 
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against him in which the leading roles were played by Muuir-ud- 
daulah, the emperors representative, and to a lesser extent b) Shah 
Alam himself, and Smith only became a willing tool in their hands. 
There is no reason to suppose that Shuja was really or secretly hos- 
tile to the English. There is not a single sentence in his huge cor- 
respondence with Verelst, other English officers and his own agents 
at Calcutta and other Indian notables that might be construed to 
mean that he was against the English and was preparing to overthrow 
their power in Bengal. 

Acting probably under Smith’s pressure (Smith took his scat on 
the Calcutta Select Committee in April 1768) the good-natured but 
weak governor Verelst agreed to penalize Shuja for his supposed dis- 
loyalty to the Company. On 3 August 1768 the Select Committee 
resolved to check his military strength by diplomacy and tailing that, 
by force. 5 ** A deputation consisting of Cartier, Smith and Russell 
was sent to adjust matters to the satisfaction of both the parties. 
Shuja, worried and vexed, realized his helpless position. 11c met 
the deputation at Banaras, where a new treaty was forced on him 
on 29 November 1768. The treats of 1765 was confirmed, ‘letter by 
letter and article by article’; but an explanatory clause was added, 
by which Shuja agreed not to entertain an army of more than 35.000 
men, including troops of all classes, whether sepoxs, cavulrx. peons, 
artillery men, rocket men or soldiers of am* other denominations what- 
ever. 51 By a separate agreement he undertook to disband all the 
troops then entertained by him exceeding the prescribed number, i.c. 
35,000. This promise of disbandment was not faithfully complied 
with, but no addition was made to the number he possessed at the 
time of concluding the treaty. The net result was, therefore, that 
the Avadh army’s growth was temporarily checked and Shuja had 
to give up the policy of building a really formidable force for four 
years and a half, after which the ban was lifted by Warren Hastings. 

According to the seventh clause of the treaty of Allahabad the 
English had bound themselves to evacuate the fort of ChunAr'and 
restore it to Shuja after he had paid off in full the war indemnity of 
50 lakhs. Payment was completed in June 1767, two months liefore 
the due date. Protracted negotiations failed to secure the restora- 
toin of the fort, and bv an .agreement dated 20 March 1772 Shuja 
was virtually compelled to cede the fort to his allies. Again, on 
the eve of his departure to Delhi Shall Alam conferred the fort of 
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.Allahabad upon the vvazir; but the English refused to surrender it, 
and the above agreement made them for all praetieal purposes mas- 
ters of Allahabad also. The English policy regarding these two forts 
was governed by considerations of expediency and can be defended 
only on the ground that the two forts had a special strategic im- 
portance. Morally and politically they had no right to deprive the 
wazir of these forts. 

SliUJA AND S 11 A II ALAM, 1705-72 

Ever since they had come to parting of ways after the battle of 
Buxar there was no love lost between the titular emperor and his 
wazir. The bitterness of feeling, kept alive by the emperor’s actual- 
ly blessing the English war against Shuja, was further accentuated 
by the treaty of Allahabad which, while it tore two fertile districts 
(Kora and Allahabad) out of Shuja’s dominions to provide a means 
of subs’stenee for Shah Alain, at the same time gave the emperor 
cause lor disappointment as the wazir’s timely submission totally 
ruined his prospect of securing the entire Avadh territories. There 
was an outward patching up at Clive’s instance in July 1766, and 
as a sequel to it Shuja was re-appointed wazir. 

What he received was no more than an empty designation. Apart 
from the restricted importance of the dignity, whatever work still 
pertained to the office, such as the management of court affairs, the 
emperor’s relations with the English and the Indian powers, was 
actually in the hands of the deputy wazir Munir-ud-daulah, a supple 
courtier in high favour both with the emperor and the English. It 
was Shuja’s cherished object to have full control over the imperial 
court as lie facio wazir and to function as the real medium of trans- 
action of court business with the English as also with other powers, 
lie was anxious that the tribute paid to the emperor from Bengal 
should pass through his hands and that the world should look upon 
him as the sole manager of what vet remained of the dwindled em- 
pire. But in view of Shah Alam’s aversion for him and Munir’s com- 
plete hold over his mind, it was not possible for Shuja to occupy his 
rightful place at the court. 

fn this difficulty the wazir cleverly sought the intercession of the 
English. He made it appear to the Calcutta authorities that his 
restoration to full power at the imperial court was essential for safe- 
guarding and furthering die Company’s intertits as much as his 
own. Verily he chose the right instrument and in the end a year 
and a halfs exertion was crowned with success. The deputation 
which imposed on Shuja the treaty of 1768 also effected a reconcilia* 
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tion between him and the emperor. The reconciliation was so com- 
plete that Shah Alam gave the wazir his full confidence and friend- 
ship, besides the full powers of his office. The principal cause that 
influenced Shah Alam’s decision in favour of Shuja’s reinstatement 
was the strong aud unwavering support given to Shuja by the English 
authorities in Bengal, especially Verelst, whom the titular emperor 
could not afford to displease. 5 - 

From 1769 onwards it was the emperor’s earnest eflort to enlist 
Shuju's active support in the realization of the greatest ambition oi 
his life, viz. to install himself on his aneestral throne and rc\ive the 
old glories of the broken empire, lie was convinced that the English 
did not mean to afford him assistance for tins purpose and, therefore, 
he resolved to undertake the projected expedition to Delhi with 
the help of the wazir and of such other vassals as were likeh to 
respond to his call. The wazir was clever enough to exploit the 
emperor’s eagerness and exact from him a heavy price for his prol- 
ferred services. An agreement, concluded in April 1769, hound the. 
wazir to ‘attend the victorious stirrup' of the emperor for two wars, 
and secured from the emperor several important concessions for 
him. 53 But the English continued to dissuade the emperor from 
marching to Delhi. 

When the emperor began negotiations with the Marathas Sluija 
did not give his whole-hearfed support to the scheme for Icar ol 
offending the English who were opposed to it. When the emperor 
finally decided to relv on the Maratnas Shuja found himself between 
the de\il and the deep sea. As wazir it was clearly his dots not 
only to accord his hearty assistance to the emperor but also to attend 
the expedition in person; he had pledged both in the agreement of 
April 1769. But self-interest and friendship for the English requir- 
ed him to refrain from accompanying the emperor. lie furnished 
Shah Alam with a loan of 12 lakhs of rupees in cash ami supplied 
transport carts, camels, elephants, horses, tents and arms. He also 
nominated Ilimmat Bahadur with 5, (XX) horse, 5, (XX) foot and 5 pieces 
of cannon to conduct the emperor to Delhi. He personally followed 
the emperor as far as Jajmau near Kanpur, "’•i Henceforth tin* wazir 
had no part to play in the fortunes of tne unhappv emperor. 


52 Bengal Select Committer Proceeding*. 25 January 17(10. CPC. ff. 1U5. liar- 
ebaran, 501 a. 

53 Bengal Select Committee Proceedings, 1709, 271-80. CPC, II, 1300, 1367, 1369. 

54 CPC, III, 193, 250, 286-89, 319, 321, 530, 058, 695, 717, 720, 746, 747, 
798, 810. 
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RUHELKHAND AND FARRUKHABAD 


The foundation of the two states of Ruhelkhand and Farrukhabad 
ruled by Pathan chiefs in the heart of northern India resulted Irom 
the disintegration of the Mughal empire after the death of 
Aurung/ib. The cixil wars for succession to the throne and a series 
of incompetent rulers following one after the other weakened the 
central authority in Delhi. Palace intrigues of a degenerate nobility, 
pampered in luxury, and their interminable contests for power further 
lowered the prestige of the empire; the provincial governors 
were emboldened to defy imperial prohibitions, to gradually shake 
off the central authority, and to establish their independence. The 
imperial court had become a hot-bed of intrigue, profligacy and 
luxury. Career was not open lo talent. Vice and sloth had driven 
out efficiency and fidelity. Merit was eclipsed by corruption and 
immorality. In the circumstances, capable and efficient men had 
to l(K)k somewhere outside the court for appreciation and remune- 
ration. Adventure sought profit in defiance of the central government. 
All classes of lawless men began to raise their heads, and states 
big or small were carved out even in the neighbourhood of the 
capital. The states of Ruhelkhand and Farrukhabad also owned their 
rise to the prevailing conditions. The rise of these states was a 
symptom of the declining power of Delhi, a sequel of disintegration. 
Their end came when centripetal forces began once again to assert 
themselves and they succumbed to the growing power of the East 
India Company. 

Farrukhabad was assigned by the emperor Farrukh-si\ ar to Mu- 
hammad Khan Rangash. a soldier of fortune in the imperial sendee, 
as a faujdari. Ilis father eame from Roh during the reign of Aurang- 
zib and settled in the distiiet of Farrukhabad. Here Muhammad 
was bom in 1665. Starting his career as a freebooter he rose to be 
the leader pf the Pathan freebooters in the locality. He joined 
Farrukh-siyar in 1712 with 4,000 or 5,000 men on the recommenda- 
tion of the Sayvid brothers. After victory he was granted land in 
Bundclkhand and in the district of Farrukhabad. He founded Far- 
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rukhabad and named it after Farrukh-siyar.* This Bangash chief 
remained loyal to his imperial master, but the diminishing eentud 
control operated to make him and his successors increasingly auto- 
nomous in their exercise of authority. The laujdari developed into 
an independent state owing to the inanition of the central power. 

The state of Ruhelkhand was caned out by an adventurer who 
defied imperial authority and built up his power by fighting the of- 
ficers of the government and the hereditary landowners. The pro- 
vince of Katehar became the abode of the Ruhelas and for some time 
continued to be the rallying point for the Pathans. Daud Khan 
Ruhcla laid the foundations on which Ali Muhammad Khun built up 
the stiucturc of an independent state. 

KVILIIAR. ADOPTED HOME OF RUIIELAS 

Katehar, the original name of the province occupied by the 
Ruhelas, situated on the left bank of the Ganges and stretching .to 
the foot of the Himalayas, had been from antiquitv the home of 
independent Rajput chiefs who were tiaditionallv turbulent and 
defiant of central authority. The pre-Mughal rulers ot Delhi had to 
face their constant revolts and were seldom able to collect revenues 
without the use of the arms .- In its* brighter davs Mughal power 
made an impression and insurrections were rare. But in the last da\ s 
of Aurangzib rebellion raised its head again, * and when he died “all 
Rohilkhand was in a state of complete anarchs”.* fas il wars in the 
days of his successors further weakened the hold of the eential 
government and there commenced an unending war for lands and 
boundaries among the various zamindars and revolt against the 
authority of the faujdar. 

Administratively the province was divided into two sarkars with 
a faujdar for each at Muradabad and Bareli. Besides, the important 
town of Shahjahanpur, though forming part of the faujdari of Bareli, 
was the seat of the successors of Bahadur Khan Daudzai." and a 
stronghold of the Pathan power. The tarai lands were administered 
bv the raja of Kumaun who was exercising independent swav there. 
Thus the authority of the representative of the central government 

1 VV.iIIiillah Tarikh-i-FarruUuibail, 45.146.1. Umi' lr-ul-umaifi, trvt, Ht, 771-71. 

2 Nasir-ud-din Mahmud, Chiyas-ud-din Balhan and Firuz Tughluq had to supprws 
rebellions in Katehar. (Ta/Mjat-i-Sdsin, Kabul edition, 196.3, 488. Tankh-i-Fituz Shahh 
58-59, TarikhJ-Farhhta, 148.) 

3 Muhammad Kazim, ‘Alampir-nfmui. 126. 569. 

4 Cf. Shiv Das, Shnh-niinw }ftin/iinrnr-Qahirn. 79a. 

II ^273) n>S< ' nt0 Pr ° miTMnC< ’ durmR ,hl ‘ rHfin of Shah J ah * n * (Lahori, BStUhOt NOma , 
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was limited and litllc felt or respected. Even the main land was 
parcelled out into a number of big estates held by zamindars who 
cared little tor the faujdar. These were Narpat Singh of Pipla, 6 Kirat 
singh of AkbarabadJ Kunjan Singh of Raipur,** - Khcm Karan of 
Katangarh ,9 Madar Shah of Mudkar 10 and Arjun Singh of Aonla.lt 
They fought among themselves even for small strips of land and for 
this purpose employed their peasants or engaged mercenaries to fight 
their battles. Foreign adventurers with their small followings were 
in constant demand; they hired themselves -tor money. They augment- 
ed their income by plunder and very often acquired villages and grew 
into zamindars themselves. Katehar had become a scene of constant 
civil strife which weakened the government and dissipated the re- 
sources of the Rajput zamindars whose inability for combined action 
made them easy victims of unscrupulous adventurers. 

LAUD Kit V N RUI1KL\ 

In such a situation, at the beginning of the, reign of Bahadur 
Shah, an Afghan or Pathan adventurer, Daud Khan Ruhela, began 
his career in Katehar. Mystery surrounds his origin. All that can 
be said is that he was either a slave or an adopted son 1 - of Shah 
Alum Khan, the \ oungest son of Shaikh Moti Baba, the sajjadarunhln 
of Tor Shahamat in Afghan territory near the Indian border, and 
father of Hafiz Rahmat Khan. Shah Alam frequently visited India 
on commercial ventures as a horse-dealer. He had educated Daud 
Khan who could not reconcile himself to the rural surroundings of 
his rugged homeland and sought a wide field for his talent and 
military ardour in the war-distracted land of Hindustan. Xo definite 
account is available about his carlv doings in this eountrv. The storv 
related in 'Imad-us-Saadai mav be indieati\e of his original pur- 
suits. It states that he started his career as a horse-dealer in tin* 
fair of ITardwar where some more Ruhelas gathered round him and 
soon he developed into a highwayman who pursued a rich Hindu 
pilgrim and plundered his property. With this bootv he entered the 
thick forests on the route to Bareli and continued his predatorv 

6 Probably modem Pipli Naik. 8 miles north of Muradahad (Atkinson. X.W.P. 
Gtizctlcrr, I\, 207). 

7 \l>out 18 miles north oi Hijnnt (Mkinsnn. V. 170). 

8 Now railed Rajpura. distuet R.ulatm (\tkinson. V, 102). 

9 Probably modem Ratanpur Kalan, 6 miles smith-west of Muradabad (Atkinson, 
IX. 207). 

10 Identification is uncertain. Whiliwav calls it Maoka. (Atkinson, IX, 207.) 

1 1 Aliout 17 mill's from Bareli (Atkinson, V, BOO). 

12 Cf. Hafir Rahmat Khan Rhulsh-at-uhAnwh, 12b: Gul Man -i- Rahmat. .la; 
T Snkh-i-F drah Baksh, 12a; Hamilton, History of the RohiUa Afghatis, 33. 
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activities. He succeeded in organizing a following of 80 horsemen 
and 300 lootsoldicrs and built a mud fortress. 13 It is difficult to 
vouch the veracity of tin's statement, but it verges on plausibility 
and can pass for a possible occupation of an adventurer who had 
come to Hindustan to seek a career. His aim was to settle in this 
country. Fortune seems to have favoured him and he adopted 
Katchar, the province nearest to Ilardwar, as the field for his adven- 
tures. 

Daud Khan gradually collected a large following of similarly 
placed Pathans, who swarmed the plains ol north India like ravenous 
vultures in search of prev and soon became a terror of the land. 
From his mud fortress he proved on the petty zamindnrs ot the 
neighbourhood and acquired a name for bravery. His services were 
soon sought by the contending zamindars and he was employed 
bv Madar Shah of Mudkar. A few villages were assigned to ium 
ior the maintenance of his new Ruliola contingent. 11 In the service, 
of this patron he acquired fame as a brave adventurer to whose 
standards flocked more Pathans. He was the hero of many raids 
and fights in the villages of Katchar. in one of which — against Klicm 
Karan of Ratangarh — he plundered the village of Bakauli. 1 " 5 There 
he is reported toJiave captured a Jat boy of about eight years whom 
he brought up as his son and named Ali Muhammad Khan, ,fi who 
lived to be his successor and the founder of the state of Ruhelkhand. 
Some chronicles have associated him with the murder of Shah 
Alam Khan, 17 who seems to have come frequently to him and who 
desired him to relinquish his career here and return to Rob. Passion 
and prejudice have so far affected this story that it is difficult to 
extricate truth from partisanship. The incident has no value for 
the history' of the land. Daud Khan soon left the service of Madar 
Shall to seek a wider scope for his talent and joined Azmatullah 
Khan, the faujdar of Muradabad, in expectation of roval favour and 
more lucrative employment in the imperial service. He farmed the 
revenues of some villages from the government and passed his days 
in prosperity with his followers. 18 

13 ‘ Imad-us-Sa'adat , 40. 

14 Hamilton, 33-34. 

15 In pargana Kabar, tahsil Bahrri, district Bareli (Atkinson. V, 772). 

16 'ImfuU 40. Gulistan-i- Rahmnt. 7a. According to fladiqnt-ul-Aqallm (139) and 
Tatikh-i-Farah Bakhsh (12b) Ali Muhammad was the son of Daud Khan. Hamilton 
(35) doubts the theory of Hindu origin on the ground that Muslims seldom or never 
adopt a Hindu. 

17 Gulistan-1-Rahmat , 9a. Muhammad Hasan llaza Khan acquits Daud Khan of 
the charge (Akhhar-i-II atari, 12). 

18 GuBstan-i-Rahmat, 10b, 11a. 
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The next phase of his career is associated with the ruler of Kumaun, 
raja Debi Chand, who had succeeded to the gadi in 1720. Daud 
Khan was appointed commander of his forces stationed at Kashipur. 
Possessed erf a large army and conscious of the weakness of the 
empire, Debi Chand’s ambition appears to have been directed towards 
acquiring the tarai lands which lay to the south of his dominions. 
An opportunity presented itself when the pretender Sabir Shah 
raised the standard of revolt in the tarai lands and, collecting a large 
band of Pathuns, invaded Katehar. He was repulsed by Azmatullah 
Khan. Sabir Shah then sought the help of Debi Chand who was 
promised the province of Katehar when the pretender was seated 
on the throne of Delhi. Exaggerating his power, the raja joined the 
conspiracy and proclaimed Sabir Shah the emperor of India. Daud 
Khan was ordered to his aid. The central government deputed 
A/uiatullah Khan to quell the disturbance The faujdar came to the 
field with lo.tXK) men and 12 elephants, lie tixik the precaution also 
.of tampei ing with the fidclitv of Daud Khan who was secretly bribed 
to desert his employer when tin* engagement had begun. When 
the two armies inet at Nagina, Daud Khan treacherousls left the 
field and stood aside to watch the event. The forces of Kumaun 
were routed. The story of this trenchers was communicated to Debi 
Chand, who feigning ignorance, invited the Pathan commander to 
his court, increased his pay and succeeded in lieguiling his confidence. 
Then followed the retribution. His legs were ordered to be nit off 
and the sinews to be drawn out till he died- Thus ended, in 1724 
or 1725, the stonily career of a bold adventurer.! 9 His family con- 
tinued to enjov the patronage of V/in.itullah Khan who took Ali 
Muhammad into service in consideration of Daud’s sacrifice. 

vii Mi irwiMvn nriir.i v kvri.y career 

Ali Muhammad had received good military training under hiv 
adoptive father and being adopt in the use of arms and riding, he 
was preferred in leadership In Daud’s followers to the natural son 
of the deceased. The voting chief had a bodv of four or five hundred 
Pathans under his command. With this force he entered the service 
of the imperial officer. For the maintenance of this force he was 
given some villages, includiny Runca Beoli, the mud fortress of Daud 
Khan, and he supplemented his income bv farming the revenues of 

19 This account is based on GiilLstfin-i-RahnwI. Akhhtir-i -Hasan and the Gazet- 
h'ers of Mnradahad, Bijnot and Bareli. But TdrWi-i-Farah Bakhsh anti some other 
sources place Sahir Shah's reMlion in 172fl and Hand Khans death in 1721-22. 
Hence Daud Khan's participation in the rebellion is not free from doubt. 
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some neighbouring villages. Ilis force was daily increasing, for he 
had become the rallying centre of the roaming Fatlians, and he used 
his power with advantage bv making raids on the villages of the 
zamindars in the neighbourhood. The first few years were devoted 
to building up his power during which he was able to capture the* 
parganah of Manauna- 0 which belonged to Vindat-ul-mulk Amir 
Khan. the paymaster of the imperial forces, by defeating and slav- 
ing his agent Khwajah Sahib. Ue also captured Aonla which became 
the seat of his power. In all these transactions he was assured of the 
support of Azmatullah Khan. By 1730 he had acquired sufficient 
strength to be approached by Muhammad Khan Bangash for help 
against Chhatrasal of Bundelkhand, which he readily rendered.- 1 

Further promotion depended on seeking the patronage of some 
influential noble at the imperial court. Ali Muhammad was able to 
get the powerful support of Qamr-ud-din Khan, the wa/.ir of the 
empire, through the mediation of his friend, the faujdar of Morudabad. 
He got some parganahs in revenue farm from the wa/ir and other* 
fief-holders. The protection of the highest dignitary of the empire 
gave him a status. lie was now able to live in splendour and greath 
augment his military power. This patronage of the enemv of the 
pa\ master b\ the wazir was an eloquent proof of jealousv and fac- 
tion at the court which precipitated the decline of the empire*. 

His connection with the wazir was fruitful of further honours. In 
1737 his sen ices were requisitioned b\ tlx* latter in suppressing the 
rebellious conduct of Saif-ud-din Khan, the head of the Saw ids of 
Barlia. and brother of the famous Savyid king-makers. Saif-ud-din 
had not been on cordial terms with the emperor Muhammad Shah 
and had killed Hashmat Khan, faujdar of Saharanpur. An imperial 
force under A/imullah Khan, brother of the wazir, was sent against 
Jansath, the seat of the Saw ids, and Ali Muhammad Khan was also 
ordered to render assistance to the imperial commander. This oppor- 
tunity was taken bv the Ruhela to signifv his devotion to his patron. 
Tn the contest the Sayvid’s troops had almost repulsed the imperial 
forces, when Ali Muhammad rushed with his followers in great 
numbers and routed the defenders. Saif-ud-din Khan was killed, the 
town of Jansath was sacked, and the power of the Savvids broken 
for ever. This achievement made the Ruhela leader renowned for 
bravery and generalship, and it was suitably rewarded bv the wazir 


20 Manauna X a village 2 miles tn the west of Aonla. district Bareli (Gazetteer 
of Bareli. 239). 


I Cu/iYtan-l-Rohmat, 111,. 121>. Tarikh i Fa-,ih Bakh>h. 12h. Utah. Akhbftr-i- 
Imaa, 42. Irvine. Later \Uwhnh ||. 2 JO. 
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by the conferment of a mansah and the title of nawab with the right 
to keep standard and drums. There is no mention of tikis grant in 
the official chronicles ol the reign of Muhammad Shah. Hcncc it is 
difficult to ascertain its exact nature. It is likely that the mansah was 
a minor one,- 2 perhaps commensurate with the service performed, as 
the victim of imperial wrath was a mere petty zamindar. Nevertheless 
it accorded him a legal recognition, for he could now Ik* considered 
as a part of the hierarchs ol the state officers and not a mere 
adventurer. 

During the next few years Ali Muhammad’s position grew stronger. 
Ify' had secured a few khalsa villages from the state in lieu of his 
recent service. He was also able to gain some villages from the local 
officials. Tims he had in his possession a large holding. 25 At the same 
time, to him flocked large hordes of Pathaus from the Afghan borders, 
who had to leave their homeland owing to the severities of Nadir 
Shah, and who, according to Sii/ar-ul-inutokUklumn , “{|<«ckiug at 
rnydom upon the ocean of incertitude and despair, were glad to- hear 
of a place* of refuge and shelter, and they resorted in shoals to a man 
who had alreudv acquired so much renown under the name of Rohitlu. 
which was that of one of their elans’’. 2 * Thus in a verv short time 
his armv grew in numbers and included some brave soldiers. One of 
the most notable arrivals was Hafiz Ralimat Khan, sou of Duud 
Khan’s patron, Shah Alarn Khan, whom Ali Muhammad had repeated- 
h invited. He was given twelve villages for his maintenance. With 
this modest foothold be began to take a leading part in the affairs 
of Katehar. 

aj r MiirxMMvn \\d \trcn\i. government 

Nadir Shah’s stomn career had not onlv helped to augment the 
following of Ali Muhammad, but also stimulated bis desire to repu- 
diate the imperial authoritv. \ nlir’s invasion of India in 1739 acti- 
vized the centrifugal forces which prompted the provinces to throw- 
off the central yoke. Tin* emperor hail neither the resources uor the 
will to bring them hack to allegiance. Ali Muhammad also noted this 
weakness and l>eing well aware of the supinencss of the vvazir 
neglected sending the usual remittances to the exchequer. 21 * Though 

22 GulMan-i-Riihmat. l la. t<lh. TfinUi i-Furnh RnMnh. 1 In. 1 lh. Shakir. 31. 
Shidr. 853. Hadiqat, 139. Some anil orilii-s uni) I ion a mansah of 5 000 with the tale 
of nnwnh and the right In keep standard and drum 

29 Oulhhhi-l-RilhnHit, llh. Sittiir, S"il. 

24 Sht fir. 853. 

25 Ibid. 
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this did not amount to assumption of independence at that stage, yet 
it did point to his eventual ambition and his actions, soon after, afford 
confirmation of this view. 

Apparently this contumacy excited the resentment of the court 
authorities, and it seems the wazir was prevailed upon to demand an 
explanation from the Ruhela chief whose presence was asked for at 
the court to settle cases which ‘luixe come up before his Majesty’.# 1 
Ali Muhammad did not deem it proper to go personally to tlu* capital; 
he sent his diwan Jai Sukh Rai, who reached Delhi on 15 November 
1741. The adroit diwan was able to lull the suspicions of the wazir 
and a favourable settlement of the matter was arranged. Payment 
of the arrears of revenue was promised to be made in Muradabad. 
This did not satisfy raja Ilamand, just then appointed deputy 
goxemor of Muradabad. who was keen on immediate payment. It is 
reported that he had tried to prevent the return of Jai Sukh Rai, but 
the latter was able to reach Aonla on 10 January 1742. after settling 
the accounts with Nivaz Bek Khan, the raja’s deputy at Muradabad.-” 

How far this settlement was deemed to be satisfactory is not clear 
for, soon after preparations were being made by the raja for the 
chastisement of Ali Muhammad Khan. 28 The Ruhela chronicles 
ascribe malevolent intentions to the raja who is credited with the 
desire to root out the Ruhela power and earn merit and reward for 
himself.- 9 Jealousy against Jai Sukh Rai, chagrin at the neglect of 
Ali Muhammad to interview the raja, and commission from the 
emperor to punish the Ruhela, have all been alleged to be the causes 
of the conflict between the two. Sit/ar-ul-mutakhkharln has even 
mentioned that the pride of his position and his insulting lxhavionr 
towards the Ruhela prompted the latter to oppose him.' 10 Tt is, how- 
ever, clear from the accounts that Ali Muhammad did not desire 
hostilities and tried to secure fin amicable settlement of the dispute. 
He had even sought the good offices of Muhammad Khan Bangash 
of Farrukhabnd to intercede on his behalf. The Bangash had requested 
both the wazir and Ilamand for a settlement which was not granted. 
Ilamand is reputed to have been deaf to all such proposals and 
determined on a struggle. He had undoubtedly the authorilv of the 
wazir for his actions, for he was permitted the use of the roval park 
of artillery’ and the assistance of Munir-ud-daulah. son of the wa/ir. 


26 Gulistun-i-Rahmot. 16b. Akhhrir-ui-Saruulul , 121. 

27 Najm-ul-Ghani, 124 26. 

28 Gul-i-Rahmat. 15. 

29 Gulistan-i-Rahmat. 17a. Tankh-i-Farah Bakluh, 15s. 

30 Siyor, 853. Hadiqat, 130-140. * Im&d . 42 43. 
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The raja had also secured the help of many local zamindars, fief- 
holders and the faujdar of Bareli, Abdul Bari Khan. 3 * 

All these point to die fact that Hamand had been acting under 
the orders of the empteror, who must have given him instructions to 
chastise the Ruhelas as the nobles in the court who had their fiefs 
in Katehar were clamouring for action against Ali Muhammad. It 
could not have been an independent action of the raja. The conduct 
of the Ruhela chief must have been of serious gravity to arouse the 
resentment of the court which was not otherwise at this date charac- 
terized by activity and boldness of design. 

Raja Hamand did not wait for reinforcements, but marched against 
the Ruhela with a force numbering about 25,000 men. He encamped 
at Dal Amlah on the river Arail waiting for Ali Muhammad, who 
left Aonla on 8 March 1742 and took position near the former place. 
The Ruhela forces did not exceed ten or twelve thousand men and 
were ill-provided with artillery. But this deficiency was more than 
compensated by the determination of the soldiery and superiority 
of generalship. Ali Muhammad was supported by Hafiz Rahmat Khan, 
Dundi Khan.'Painda Khan and other Ruhela sardars, all in command 
of the different wings of his army. 33 

A few days passed in abortive negotiations for. peace. Ultimately 
on 15 March 1742 Ali Muhammad decided to take the field and, 
taking advantage of the element of surprise, defeated the opposing 
forces. Raja Hamand was caught unawares; being told bv his astro- 
logers that the dav was not auspicious for battle, he was buss’ in his 
devotions when All Muhammad’s host burst into his camp. He hur- 
riedly mounted an elephant but was killed bv an arrow. His son and 
Abdul Nabi Khan were also killed along with him. Ali Muhammad 
was now the master of the field; he came into possession of a vast 
booty, including many pieces of artillery, tents and other camp 
equipage, and treasure. But more 'important titan this acquisition was 
the rise in his prestige; this victory enhanced his military reputation 
and brought him the support of the neighbouring chiefs. Munir-ud- 
dattlah who was still bevond the Canges could not muster courage 
to attack the rebel. The wa/.ir also could not afford a further de- 
pletion of imperial authority bv indulging in military operations of 
uncertain consequence. He adopted the means of negotiation and 
sent his son to demand satisfaction. Ali Muhammad made suitable 

31 Cf. Bhagwan Da*. ‘Adz-ul-QuliSh, 22a-2$h. 

32 Different authorities give different estimates of the numerical strength of the 
Ruhela army. (GtUsMn-t-Rahmat, 17a. Khasina’-i-’ Atrtra, 60-61. Atkinson, II, Part II, 
147.) 

H (IX)— 10 
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presents and tendered assurances of loyalty and service. The wazir 
thereupon left entire Katchar to be governed bv the Ruhela. 33 

ALI MUHAMMAD; EXTENSION OF TERRITORY 

Henceforth the power of Ali Muhammad was unrivalled in the 
region of Katchar, and he was sopn in a position to extend his author- 
ity bv occupying all territories up to the Himalayas. The old revenue 
collectors were expelled from Nluradabad, Sainhhal and Shahjahan- 
pur. Pilibhit was conquered from its Banjara chief. Despat. Many 
other landlords met similar fate. The rule of the Ruhela was estab- 
lished over the whole region of Katchar, where according to the 
contemporary chroniclers Islamic custom and law were made cur 
rent.* 3 - 1 The new state was intended to promote the happiness of the 
Pathans. The Hindus must have viewed with disma\ the rise of the 
adventurer’s state which meant political subjection and religious de- 
gradation for them. 

The next stage in the successful career of this adventurer was Hie 
invasion and conquest of Kumaun. His possessions touched the 
Ganges on one side and ran parallel to A\udh on the east. In the 
north, however, the natural Uill-fiontier had not set been attained 
as the tarai lands were held In the raja of Kumaun. The desire for 
natural frontiers prompted Ali Muhammad to seek hostilities with 
the ruler of Almora. An occasion came in 1743 when one Duli Ghand, 
an official of raja Kuban f.hand, sought shelter at Aonln from the 
persecution of his ruler and begged for assistance from the Ruhela 
chief to avenge lm wrongs Mi Muhammad grabbed at tin* imitation 
and sent an army under Had/ Rahmat Khan to itnade Kumaun 

The raja offered resistance, but the sturdy Ruhclas waxing aside 
all impediments reached Almora and invested it. Hie raja was fright- 
ened and secretly left his palace with his followers The eitv fell to 
the invaders and w'as mercilessb sacked. Hafiz Rahmat occupied the 
palace and imited Ali Muhammad Khan who came when the rains 
were over. Kalvan Chand, meamvhile, had sought the aid of the raja 
of Garhwal, and the allied forces marched on Almora to expel the 
invaders. Ali Muhammad met them half-wav, but the rajas took fright 
and without engagement left the camp. The Ruhelas got immense 
bootv, and moved against Srinagar, the Capital of Oarlnval. The ruler 
of that state soon sued for terms. On promise of allegiance to Ali 
Muhammad Khan and the payment of Rs 1,00,000 the Ruhela forces 

, <J3 Tarikh-i-Farah Bakhsh, 15a, 10a. Culistiln-i -Rahmat, 18a. Khazuruf -i- Amirti 81. 
'Imad, 42. Hadiqat, 140. Siyar ; 850. 

34 CvUtfan-i-Rahmat, 19a Sj'f//7r, 851. 
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returned to' Almora. After a few months Hafiz Ralimat left Kumaun 
owing to excessive cold to one of the officers of Kalyan Chand, but 
annexed the tarai lands which now formed part of the Ruhela posses- 
sions. 3 ® This acquisition made Ali Muhammad master of all territories 
north of the Ganges. Ilis prestige and position had considerably 
increased. He had virtually established himself as an autonomous ruler 
in the neighbourhood of the imperial capital and was almost defying 
central authority. 

A L I M U H \ M M A D AND S A F D A R J A N C 

'These successes and fresh acquisitions of territory could not fail to 
excite the jealous}’ and fears of Safdar Jang, the nawab of Avadli, who 
was naturally apprehensive lest the Ruhela should, in the flush of 
victors', turn his arms against the territories of his eastern neighbour. 
The existence of a strong unfriendly power on his north-west disturbed 
Safdar Jang, and he began to plot its annihilation. He instigated the 
emperor to chastise Ali Muhammad Khan. 3 ® The emperor, on his side, 
could not view with complacence the growing might of the Ruhela 
so close to the capital. The rout of Hamand, the invasion of Kumaun 
even without information to the emperor, and the retention of the 
booty acquired in the campaign together with the use of tents of red 
colour, which were traditionally associated with the emperor, made* 
his conduct seem rebellious. While Safdar Jang might have been 
prompted by cupidity to acquire possession of Katehar to round off 
his territories, the emperor was genuinely roused to the danger to the 
state from the presence of such a powerful and successful adventurer 
so close to Delhi. He could not but suspect that the Ruhclas joined 
with the Bangash Afghans of Farrukhabad might form a solid bloc' 
of Puthan power in the vicinity of the capital and make a bid for the 
imperial throne. It was the danger of a challenge to the supremaev of 
Delhi which roused Muhammad Shah from his usual lethargy and 
stupor and compelled him to take the field personally. 

Thus Safdar Jang's jealousy and the emperor’s resentment, together 
with the latter’s genuine fears for the safety of the state, prompted 
military action against Ali Muhammad. The storv given hv Hamilton 
of the immediate occasion for war is plausible, though uneorrol>orat- 
cd. 3 ~ Border incidents between Avadh and Katehar must have lx'en 

•35 Gulistiin-i-Rahmat . 19.i-20a. Guf-i-Rnhnuit. 17-20. Tiinkh-i-Faroh Bukhsh, 16k 
Akhbar-i*ll(wm % 20. I filth fat. 140. Hamilton (55) sa\s that \" Muhammad personally 
!e<l the expedition to Kumaun. 

36 CulistaiK 21b. GuM-Rahmnt, 20. Turikh-i-Farnh Biikhsh . 18a. Siyar, 855. 

37 The occasion was a dispute between the Ruhclas and an officer of Safdar Jant». 
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frequent and Safdar Jang might have utilized some such incident to 
invoke the imperial wrath on the offending Ruhela whose lands were 
coveted by him and whose growing might on his borders was a cause 
of increasing alarm and anxiety. The expedition was undertaken at a 
moment when the imperial government was very weak and the treasury 
empty. 38 This fact lends support to the view that Ali Muhammad’s 
growing power was recognized as a great danger to the state. 

A strong army was recruited and influential chiefs like Safdar Jang, 
Amin Khan and the wazir himself accompanied the emperor. The 
cavalcade left Delhi on 11 February 1745 and was joined by Qaim 
.Khan, son of Muhammad Khan Bangash, on the way. 39 The army 
continued its advance against the fort of Bangarh 40 where Ali 
Muhammad Khan had taken refuge to resist the imperial attack. The 
Ruhela had many supporters in the hostile camp, particularly the 
wazir and Qaim Khan who could not countenance his destruction. It 
is mentioned by Anandranf Mukhlis, the contemporary chronicler, 
- that soon after the arrival of Qaim Khan attempts were made fo 
bring about a peaceful settlement. Representatives of Ali Muhammad 
Khan were called, but the imperial demands were so exorbitant that 
no accommodation was possible. The emperor demanded a crore and 
half of rupees and the cession of all his possessions and artillen. 
Negotiations having failed, Bangarh was besieged. 41 

AH Muhammad had not been quite at ease all this time He had 
neither the means nor the will to defy imperial power at that stage. 
He could not be sure how far his own troops would dare to fight 
against the emperor. He had at one time decided to take refuge in 
Kumaun. but Qaim Khan exhorted him to remain in Aonla and meet 
the imperial forces with courage and equanimity, for otherwise it 
would infallibly prove the loss of the country*. He must also ha\e 
been fortified by the expectation of support from his friends and 
particularly hfs patron the wazir, who was jealous of Safdar Tang 
and could not wish for the annihilation of the Ruhela power. Ali 
Mutetmmad assured them that it was *not his intention to offer an\ 

When the latter reported the matter to the emperor and All Muhammad was ordered 
to surrender the offenders he sertt a haughty reply. (Hamilton. 98-60) 

38 Hamilton, 62. Safdar Jang undertook to spend one lakh of rupees dally when 
die Imperial army war on march and Rs 50,000 daily when it halted. (Tiitkh-i-Farah 
Bakhsh, 18a.) 

39 Safar Noma, 3, 55. According to Anandram the emperor started from Delhi on 
25 April. The date given in SiySr (855) is 2 April. 

Yuiafnagar, parganah Badaun, district Badaun (Atkinson, V, 106- 

41 Safar Ugma, 55. Tankh-l-Farah Bakhsh, 19a. 
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resistance to the mandates of the king’ 2 4 and entreated that he might 
be admitted to the royal presence. But the exertions of the wazir on 
his behalf proved unavailing and he could nx>t get the favour of 
royal audience. In his own town of Aonla his position was not quite 
secure as certain theologians had issued a proclamation forbidding 
the Muslims to fight against the emperor. 43 This naturally thinned 
his ranks, and he repaired to Bangarh which was best suited by its 
situation to stand a siege. 

The siege was not characterized by any brilliant achievement. The 
imperial cannonade was half-hearted, while the night sallies of the 
besieged were unsuccessful. The Ruhelas kept behind the walls, and 
the imperial forces were unable to storm the fort owing to their 
dilatoriness. Excessive heat of the day, luxuriousness of the officers, 
disunion among the chiefs— -all united to save the Ruhela from de- 
struction. The wazir’s jealousy of Safdar Jang prompted him to en- 
courage Ali Muhammad to stand his ground. The other nobles to 
whom fighting was distasteful were all ready to make an accommoda- 
tion with the Ruhela and thus get rid of the discomforts of the 
camp. All these factors saved Ali Muhammad and protracted the 
siege. But he was unable to resist long. Apprehensive of the failure 
of supplies and reassured of the support of his friends in the imperial 
camp, he decided to surrender. The negotiations were entrusted to 
his friend, the wazir, who persuaded the emperor to grant him pardon 
on the cession of all his possessions. This was agreed to, and an 
officer was sent to take possession of the entire property in the fort? 
Ali Muhammad presented himself at the court with his hands tied 
by a kerchief, as a token of submission. The emperor received him 
in full court, set his hands free and left him in the custody of the 
wazir. The imperial camp then began its return journey with the 
Ruhela as a prisoner, and arrived in the capital on 20 June. 44 

This episode resulted in the temporary eclipse of tire Ruhela power. 
Katehar became once again an imperial possession under the charge 
of Farid-ud-din Khan, son of Azmatullah Khan. Ali Muhammad’s 
family repaired to Delhi. Hafiz Rahmat went over to Mau to live 
there, and other Ruhela chiefs also settled in various places. Their 
forces dispersed and awaited a better tum in their fortunes. This 
did not take long to come. Ali Muhammad was soon set free and 
honoured with appointment as faujdar of Sirhind. 


42 Tarikh-i-Faroh Bakhsh , 19a. 

43 ft*f., 18k 

44 Sd/ar Nama, 58*6$, 75, 78, 81* IftA). Gult&fan-i-Bahmat. 

22b, 23a. S tySr, 855. fjtaftytt, Uft . 
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A L I MUHAMMAD AT SIRHIND 

At Sirliind Ali Muhammad was allotted a high position. Ilis title 
as also the privilege ot keeping kettle-drums and standard were re- 
stored; he was also given a mansab. lie had also the right to keep 
his own armv for which purpose he called Hafiz Rahmat Khan and 
manv of his other followers to Sirhind, where he kept a big army 
mainly composed of his Ruhclas. 

At that time this frontier faujdari was an important position and 
it is surprising whv, in spite ot his antecedents, Ali Muhammad was 
chosen to fill this post. The kindness of the waz.ir and the desire to 
appease the Afghan element at the court might have been responsible 
for it. There is no doubt that separated from his people and uprooted 
from his familiar soil, the Ruhcla was considered to be harmless, 
specially when he would be so close to the capital and his two sons 
were kept as hostages. 4 ^ The emperor had punished him because 
his power was considered to be a potential danger to the state* in 
a region which had been traditionally associated with rebellion. The 
jealousy of Safdar Jang too was thus appeased, as in Sirhind the 
Ruhcla could not be a danger to Avadh. His dashing courage and 
generalship as well as his experience in dealing with contumacious 
chiefs were assets which could be employed with advantage to the 
empire in bringing under submission the rebellious Jut landlords ol 
Sirhind. 

Ali Muhammad proved his worth in his new charge. During the 
sixteen months of his tenure, he subdued with a rough hand Bhura- 
mal, 46 NigahamaH” and Rai Galla. 4 ^ threV Jat landlords who had 
failed to pay the revenues. The submission of these three brought 
others to their knees and the chronicler records that soon his autho- 
rity prevailed in the region and he was able to amass a large treasure 
and maintain a large force of Afghans who flocked to him from many 
quarters. 

In 1747 came the first invasion of Ahmad Shah Ahduli and with 
that synchronized the returfi of Ali Muhammad to Katehar. Some 
chroniclers advance the view that he trx>k advantage of the situation 
and fled to his old charge where he re-established himself The* 
contrary view has beeo put forward bv Ruhcla chroniclers who state 


45 Siyilr, 867. Kluizdrut -i- Amitd , flO. Cuh\luii-i-Rahmat, 22a-2‘te, 24a. Tdrikh-i-Farah 
BakhsK 19b. Akhbar-i-JIasan. 24-25. 

46 Zaminclar of Raipur (Guli*tan-i-RaUnuit % 24a). 

47 Sargiroh of Jotpur (Ibid). 

48 Zaminclar of Kot Rai Kala (Ibid.. Akhbfir-i- Hasan, 26). 

49 Siyar, 865. Tdnkh-i-Farah' Bakhah, 21b. ‘Imad, 43. Khazdna'-WAmird, 60. 
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that Muhammad Shah could not afford to let the Ruhela with a 
strong army remain in Sirhind lest he should go over to the Afghan 
'invader, and decided to restore him to his old possessions in Katehar, 
both to isolate him from the Abdali as well as to ensure his friendly 
attitude. 30 Gul-i-Rahmat refers to the receipt oi a letter by Ali Mu- 
hammad from the Abdali offering him the wazirghip of India in 
case he helped the foreigner against the emperor. 31 It is mentioned 
that the Ruhela was inclined to be tempted by this prospect when 
orders for his restoration were received, but he preferred the certain 
advantage to an uncertain one. 3 - There is some plausibility in this 
story, for no mention is made in am chronicle of any resistance by 
imperial officers to the return of Ali Muhammad to Katehar and of 
his assumption of power there. It is improbable that he could have 
moved with all his forces to Katehar from Sirhind in opposition to 
the imperial wishes, particularly when the Indian forces were strong 
enough to dii\e the foreigner back into the Afghan highlands. Ali 
Muhammad came to Katehar In wav of Ghundi-ghat, and soon re- 
established his authority by appointing his own officers in place of 
the imperial office! > who soon relumed to Delhi. 3 ' 

fie was not how cut destined to rule long. Soon after his return 
he lost his hearing and was seized bv dropsy which not long after 
consumed his life. lie died on 14 September 174>>. leaving the con- 
cerns of the government in the hands of his chiefs. Hafiz Rahmat 
Khan, Daud Khan. Sardar Khan, Fatli Khan 1 others, as his sons 
then in katehar were all minors, the two eldest ones having been 
taken away by the Abdali. Saadullah khan, his son, was made his 
successor. 3 * At that time the Ruhela power in Katehar was fully 
established. It had received the recognition of the 'imperial power 

50 (lu/lsian i lUdwhit, JSb-2vii. 

51 ('ulistan -i-RiIwuit < 2 4 )a .\khh*u i 1Lh<ni. \o oth« i jiithnnt\ corrolwirates 
this statement and it seems to bt a In pothers initiated b> the UnuK historians of 
Hafiz lUhrnat Khan. 

52 Although the Huhcla sardar.s favouied union with the Yhdali. the proposal 
was rejected by Ali Muhammad on the irmund that the Afghan ruler would not 
stay in India for long and it would lv impiudent to desert the emperor of Hindustan. 
(Gulistan-i-Rahmtit, 

55 Siyar, 867. (lu!i\tiiU’i~Ihihntot, 50u- a >la. Ttmkh-i-Fatuh Btikh'h* 21n. 

54 There are two veisions of the stoiy oi Muve*\ion. On e that Ali Muhammad 
nominated Hafiz Kakmat Khan a< his successor, but the latter declared that he 
would regard hits master's minor son S.ia«lullah Khan as his ’chief and nawab\ 
(GulLytan-i-Rahmat, 34a. 7 mmi, 44. Yftluar-i-Baluuhri. M8.) The other is that Ali 
Muhammad declared Saadullah as his successor because his two elder sons, Abdullah 
and Faizullah, had been taken away by the Abdali. and Hafiz Rahnmt was nominated 
as Saadullah’s deputy. (Tdrikh-i-Farah Bakh*h f 2‘3b-2la\ 
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which was now impotent to curb it. Ali Muhammad had built up 
by his strength and ability the Ruliela state. 

SAFUAR JANG AND RUIIELKIIAND 

The story of the next quarter century is one of hostility, though 
intermittent, of, the nawabs of Avadh who sought every means to 
destroy the two Pathan states. Immediately on the death of Ali Mu- 
hammad Khan, it is alleged, Safdar Jang induced the emperor, a 
mere tod of his ambition, to appoint Qutb-ud-din Khan, grandson 
of Azmatullah Khan, the former faujdar of Muradabad, as the gover- 
nor of Katehar. It is mentioned by Ruliela chroniclers that Hafiz 
Rahmat warned the new governor that he would not be permitted to 
take possession of his new charge and asked him to desist from his 
proposed course. Qutb-ud*din did not heed the advice. Ou his crossing 
the Ganges into Ruhelkhand he was attacked by Dundi Khan and 
slain . 55 

This event seems to have enraged the wa/.ir Safdar Jang, the old 
enemy of the Ruhelas, who was now the wazir of the empire. Accord- 
ing to Siyar-ul-mutakhkharln, he had been ‘taking this long while 
much umbrage at the establishment which those warlike people 
had made on the frontiers of his government of Ouilh ’. 56 He made 
Qaim Khan, the Bangash chief of Famikhabad, ‘the instrument of 
his vengeance’ against the Ruhelas. An imperial fannan was issued 
to him to execute the escheat of Ruliela property and possessions, 
consequent on the death of Ali Muhammad; as a reward fpr his ser- 
vices he would be allowed to retain the territories of Bareli and 
Muradabad under his control. It was a subtle device to bring about 
the destruction of one Pathan state bv the other. Elliot, on the basis 
of Guli$t<in-i-Rahmat and Waliullah’s Tarxkh-i-Farrukiwbad , states 
that Qaim Khan ‘would gladly have declined the honour but dared 
not disobey the king’s mandate’. Loyalty and cupidity both seem to 
have influenced him to make a move against the Ruhelas. His con- 
duct was, of course, contrary both to his own real interest and to 
the considerations of gratitude and ties of kinship which had l>ound 
the two brandies of the Pathans. Qaim Khan sent his agent Muazzam 
Khan to Aonla to notify his appointment to Hafiz Rahmat Khan 
and seek his permission to. resume control of the government, adding 
at the same time, however, that ‘if he. refused, the aid of the king’s 
troops must be called in . This must have offended the latter who 
is reported to have replied that he would not acknowledge anv 

55 Cvlistdn-4-Rahmat, 35a, 

50 SiySr, 874. 
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master other than the king, and that Qaim Khan should decline 
the office as it had originated from the wazir who had usurped all 
powers of the king. The behaviour of the agent was so overbearing 
that he had to be dismissed. On his return to Delhi, Muazzam is 
stated to have misrepresented the attitude of Hafiz Rahmat, which 
prompted the wazir to order Qaim Khan to attack Ruhclkhand with- 
out delay. 57 

Apart from the greed and jealousy of Safdar Jang towards his 
western neighbours, it is apparent that the imperial court sought 
to take advantage of the death of Ali Muhammad and the minority 
of his sons to eliminate a potential danger. The house of Farrukhabad 
had heretofore given ample proof of its loyalty and had enjoyed 
favour and position in the empire. By virtue of its close relationship 
with the Ruhclas it could ha\e been conceived as a useful instrument 
of royal will to restore Katehar to full submission and absolute con- 
trol of the central authority .3h But Qaim Khan’s impetuosity pre- 
sented a peaceful accommodation and a resort to hostilities became 
necessary. 

The Bangash nawab crossed the Ganges and approached Badaun 
in the neighbourhood of which were situated eight parganahs of his 
possessions. Hafiz Rahmat also moved from Aonla and the two hos- 
tile forces met in the vicinity of that town. A last attempt to stave 
off violent confrontation was made bv Hafiz Rahmat who sent a 
Muslim divine, Slvahji Mian (Sayyid Ahmnl or Sayyid Husain) 
with two other persons of equal sanctity to turn Qaim Khan away 
from his purpose. The Ruhela chroniclers impute the blame for the 
failure of these negotiations to Mahmud Khan, brother of Muazzam. 
who is reported to have expressed his intention of ‘subduing the 
Afghans’. Thereupon fighting ensued. A battle was fought at Dumri, 
two miles from Badaun; Qaim Khan was killed and his troops routed. 59 
The body of the chief was sent with all honour to Farrukhabad, but 
the Bangash territories to the north of the Ganges were incorporated 
into the Ruhela territory. Thus ended the second attempt of Safdar 
Jang and the imperial court to assert their authority over Katehar. 
There is no evidence to show that Hafiz Rahmat or his colleagues had 
expressed any sign of revolt against the central government or were 
disloyal to the emperor. It was an illustration of the natural jealousy 

57 Gulisttin'i-JIahmat. 36b, 37a1>. Tarlkh-i-Fatrukhabad, 60. Tankh-i-Muzaffari, 

28th. KJtasiina'-i- Atrriul. 70 Rrti/iln-l-Wa'iiki, 71a. 17-42. 

58 BaySn, 73a. 

59 GulislanM-Rahmat, 39a- 43a, Tonkh-l-Farah Balduh, 28*b. ‘/mod, 45, Siyar, 874. 
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of the neighbouring chiefs and the ambition of the Avadh ruler to 
strengthen his position. 


SAFDAR JANG AND FAR HUKIIAB^I) 

The same law of escheat to enforce which Qaim Khan had lost 
his life was now applied bv Safdar Jang against the Bangash stato 
of Farrukhabad. It is mentioned by Ruhela chroniclers that the death 
of the Bangash chief was very gratifying to the wazir who now 
wished to bring his territory under his control/** lie persuaded the 
titular emperor Ahmad Shah to authorize' the action, and as some 
chroniclers state, even to accompany him in the expedition against 
Farrukhabad. 6 * There is divergence in details, but in the main the 
facts are clear. The wazir impressed the widow of the late Muhammad 
Khan Bangash and mother ot Qaim Khan with his sincerity and made 
her agree to the payment of a fine of GO lakhs to secure an imperial 
fannan in favour of one of her sons for the possession of the territoiy. 
When the stipulated amount was not forthcoming, the city was attack- 
ed and the old lady with her \ ounger sons was arrested. Safdar Jang 
departed for Delhi leav ing his deputy Nawal Rai to exploit the ad- 
vantage and make the neeessarv collections. History and romance have 
mingled in the description of \he release of Bibi Sahiba, the widow, 
from the custody of Nawal Rai by her loyal servant Shitab Rai. Mean- 
while Ahmad Khan, a v ounger son of the old lady, who resided in Delhi 
finding himself insecure there had lied to Farrukhabad and organized 
the Bangash forces. Nawal Rai, chagrined at the escape of his captive, 
attacked the Pathans to recapture the old ladv, presumable with the 
approval of the wazir who is reported to have moved out of Delhi 
to join him. He was met by Ahmad Khan, aided by Rustam Khan 
Afridi, at Khudaganj and was defeated and slain. 6 - A new vigorous 
chief now acquired control of Farrukhabad. 

The news of the discomfiture and death of Nawal Rai, coupled 
with the loss of a rich prize which had now slipped from his hand 
owing to the emergence of Ahmad Khan, greatly enraged Safdar 
Jang, who moved a second time against Farrukhabad after securing 
the emperor’s permission. The imperial artillery and the services of a 
few nobles of the court, chief among them being Ishaq Khan, were 


60 Tankh-i-Muzaffori, 289. 'Imad, 45. Gulitiun-i-Rohmat, 39a-43a. Tankhd-Farah 
Bakhsh, 27a. 

61 Tartkh-i-Ahmad Shahi, 24a. GulMun-i-Rtihmat, 53l>. Khozfma'-t-'Amird (79) 
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at his disposal. He had also engaged the support of Suraj Mai, the 
Jat chief of Bharatpur. The confederate army inarched against the 
Bangash territories and encamped for a month at Mashara near 
Patiali.03 Ahmad Khan, on his part, faced with the menace of the 
wazirs hostility, rallied his troops and sought aid from Hafiz Rahmat 
Khan, who is mentioned to have sent Dundi Klian to his support. Hafiz 
himself is reported to have encamped outside Bareli on the road to 
Furrukhabad to be readily available in case of need to the Bangash. 
The wazir marched towards Farrukhabad where he was opposed bv 
Ahmad Khan. In the action on 13 September 1750, which was hotly 
contested, the wazir was wounded and taken away from the field 
by his elephant-driver. His armv lost heart and fled in confusion .M 
Ahmad Khan was left victorious and came into possession of vast 
booty. The Ruhelas were amply rewarded and returned to their lands. 

This unexpected victors' elated Ahmad Khan who now planned 
l» invade Asadh with two objects in view : one to recover his brothers 
who were then held in captivity in the fort of Allahabad, and the 
other to annihilate the power of Safdar Jang in his own dominions 
before he could muster strength to wreak vengeance for his defeat. 
He* sought the co-operation of Hafiz Rahmat Khan, who sent his 
troops to occupy Shahabad and Khairabad, areas contiguous to 
Katehar. Ahmad Khan besieged the fort of Allahalwd; his son Mahmud 
Khan marched on Lucknow and took control of the affairs there. The 
7*iege of Allahabad was a protracted one during which, it is stated, 
the captive Bangash princes were murdered. Ahmad Khan failed 
to get victory and soon heard of the wazir’s renewed attempt to 
imadc Farrukhabad, this time with the aid of the Marathas/K* 

To retrieve his honour and avenge his losses, Safdar Jang now 
sought the aid of the Marathas, who were at the time expanding 
their activities in northern India. Mnlhar Rao Ilolkar and Javappa 
Sindhia came to his help. The allied forces first captured Koil, die 
faujdar of which informed Ahmad Khan of the impending danger. 
The Bangash raised the siege of Allahabad and returned to Farrukha- 
bad where he called back his son from Lucknow. Not long after he 
had to meet the allied forces outside his capital and was defeated, 
along with his allv Saadullah Khan, the \oung ruler of Katehar. The 
latter is said to have come, in his impetuosity, without the consent 


63 A villa# 1 , 22 milts to the north-vast of Etuh (Gazetteer of Etah . 20U. 

64 Tufikh-i-Muztiffuri, 117a. ( luli\tatbi- Rahmat . 59a. Tariklei-Faiah RaUish , 29a. 

65 Kbiziitui 'i-'Atuiru, H'\ GnUstan-uRahnutt, 60a. Tankhn-Farah Bakksh, 29b. 
Tarikh^Farruklwbud, 66. TariMbi-Muzaffari, 321a. Siy« r , 86l. 
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of Hafiz Rahmat Khan, who seems to have been fully conscious of die 
fate of the Bangash and wished to keep Ruhelkhand free from the 
menace of Maratha invasion. 00 This discretion was bom of his short- 
sightedness and was misconstrued by his opponents as the outcome 
of his partiality for Safdar Jang. Hafiz apparently did not wish to 
embroil his people in a conflict with the Marathas, but he seems to 
have missed the fact that Safdar Jang could never be friendly to the 
Ruhelas and that the Marathas after dieir victory over Ahmad Khan 
would not hesitate to march into Ruhelkhand. It is, however, doubt- 
ful if even the whole-hearted support of Hafiz could have saved the 
Bangash from disaster, as he had to face very heavy odds. 

The inevitable followed. Safdar Jang and Holkar crossed the 
Ganges and overran the Ruhela lands .6" Hafiz Rahmat had no means 
to withstand the hostile forces and moved with his chiefs and their 
families to Kashipur at the foot of the mountains. Rains having set 
in, the Marathas recrossed the Ganges and the Ruhelas returned io 
Aonla. After the rains, however, the invasion was repeated with the 
recurring flight to the impenetrable and inhospitable tarai lands. They 
took their stand at Chilkiya, where for four months the opposing 
forces — the Marathas and the army of Safdar Jang — faced them. Sick- 
ness thinned the ranks of the allied forces and the troops were impor- 
tunate to return. Meanwhile, Poona was menaced by the impending 
attack bv the Nizam. Malliar Rao Holkar was asked to repair to tin; 
Deccan. At the same time news was received of the invasion of 
Ahmad Shah Abdali which compelled Safdar Jang to return to Delhi. 
These circumstances helped to. promote an early peace which is re- 
ported to have been favourable to the Ruhelas. They escaped without 
loss of territoiy on payment of money to the Marathas and Safdar 
Jang failed to deprive his enemies of their possessions. Ahmad Khan 
was restored to Farrukhabad and Hafiz Rahmat returned to Aonla. 0 * 1 
This was the first intervention of the Marathas in the Ruhela* A vadh 
dispute and the beginning of a series which ultimately brought about 
the destruction of the Runela state. 

This event was followed by some years of peace aud prosperitv 
for the Ruhelas and the Bangash in which Hafiz Rahmat Khan con- 
solidated his position and extended the bounds of the Ruhela state. 
These years were further marked by amicable relations between the 
Avadh rulers and die Ruhelas. 

66 Tarikh-i-Famh Bakhsh, 30a. Gvlktan-i-Rahmat, 61b. 

67 Tarikh-i-Ahmad ShSht. 28,v20». GulhtJn-i-Rahmat, fllh. Khnzana'-i-'Amira 
83-84. Siyar, 882. 

®® T onkh-t-Ahfnad Shahi. 31a. GulMan-URahmat, 65a-66b.. TMkh-UFordh BakhJi, 
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AVADH, RVHELA\ MARATHAS AND ABDALI 

This new situation seems to have resulted from two factors: the 
eclipse of Safdar Jang, and later of his son Shuja-ud-daulah, in the 
politics of Delhi which were dominated by Imad-ul-mulk who had 
gained control of the emperor and his government for a number of 
years, and the frequent invasions of Ahmad Shah Abdali who natu- 
rally looked upon the Pathan chiefs as his collaborators and allies. The 
Marathas were on their part, in the earlier years, involved rather too 
deeply in Delhi politics to be free to pursue any aggressive designs 
against Ruhelkhand, and later after the discomfiture of Panipat, were 
scarcely in a position to go on their conquering adventures to the 
north. The Avadh rulers were at times compelled to seek the support 
and friendship of Hafiz Rahmat, and certainly had not the leisure 
or the means to prosecute, unaided, their antagonism against the 
Ruhelas. There was, at the same time, the emergence of the Ruhela 
•hiei Najib Khan into Delhi politics, where he was soon able to carve 
a nook for himself. His svmpathv for his kinsmen was natural and 
he depended upon them for support in the kaleidoscopic turns of 
fortune. There was also solidaritv between the three branches of the 
Pathans, which made for their strength and freedom from external 
danger. All these circumstances account for the comparative peace 
which enabled the two states of Ruhelkhand and Famikhabad to 
build their strength. 

Soon after his return from the Katehar adventure, Safdar Jang had 
occasion to ask for aid from Hafiz Rahmat, whr.t owing to the dis- 
pleasure of the emperor at the assassination of Javid Khan, he was 
dismissed from the wazirship. Safdar fang raised a revolt and engaged 
Hafiz Rahmat to help him. The latter marched with a large force to 
his support; but before he could cross the Jamuna the imperial 
emissaries had asked him to join the emperor. On his refusal on the 
ground that his word was pledged to Safdar Jang, order was issued 
asking him to return, which he obeyed .69 It was at this time that 
Najib Khan, ignoring Hafiz Rahmat’s advice, separated himself from 
the Ruhela army ,70 joined the enlperor and soon, bv virtue of his 
bravery and generalship, rose in imperial estimation. Safdar Tang 
repaired to Avadh as he lost hope of retrieving his position in Delhi, 
and there followed several years of political confusion, palace revo- 
lution and factious intrigues which brought the empire to the verv 

89 CuUsian-l-Rahmat. 75a. \ui ud-din \hnud Fakhri. Tarikh-t -Saftb-ud-daulah, 7b, 
GuUt-Rahmat. 07*68? 

70 Najib Khan entered the service of Ali Muhammad as a trooper and was later 
promoted to be jamadar. For his career see Tfinkh-i-KaiihHid-daulah, 5b- 122b; Sfa'dsir- 
ul umara, HI , 865-68; Beale, Oriental Biographical Dictionary. 1894 ed,, 289-90. 
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verge of ruin. This situation yielded two results; firstly, easy expansion 
of the Marathas leading to their hold over Delhi and their progress 
up to the Indus, and secondly, the recurring incursions of the Abdali, 
who was able to secure a foothold in the Punjab, rally under his 
banner the Pathan and other Muslim chiefs, and seek to expel the 
Marathas from northern India. 

Two invasions of the Abdali followed in quick succession. The first 
was confined generally to the Punjab and was the outcome of the 
disturbed politics of Lahore, while the second was concerned with 
the Marathas and resulted in the famous battle of Panipat. It was 
during the first of these invasions that the Abdali is reported to have 
made contact with Najib-ud-daulah and other Ruhela chiefs."! It is 
mentioned that hearing of the Abdali's arrival in Delhi, Hafiz Rahmat 
sent his vakil who was well received. Hafiz was commanded to join 
Imad-ul-inulk who had been commissioned to exact tribute from Shuja- 
ud-daulah. It is stated bv the Ruhela chroniclers that conflict was 
avoided bv the efforts of Hafiz who brought about an accommodation 
for fi\e lakhs."- This expedition had been engineered by Imad-ul- 
mulk who had instigated it with the desire of revenge. But soon after 
he too suffered an eclipse and Najib-ud-daulah was left In the Abdali 
in control of Delhi. This was too much for Imad-ul-mulk, who called 
in the aid of the Marathas and compelled Najib to take refuge in 
his estate at Sukartal which had been stronglv fortified In him. For 
some time Delhi suffered a .veritable reign of terror. The emperor 
Alamgir II was assassinated, his son Ali Gauliar fShah Alam'i had to 
leave the capital and seek shelter in the east, and the Marathas were 
well entrenched in the imperial capital. 

Imad-ul-mulk and his ally Dattaji Sindhia pursued two measures 
which brought back the Abdali to the plains of Hindustan. The first 
was the expulsion of the Abdali’s son, Timur Shah, from Lahore, and 
the over-running of the Punjab up to the Indus bv the Marathas. 
The second was the vindictive action against Najib-ud-daulah in his 
own lands. Sindhia advanced with a large force to reduce Sukartal 
and crush for ever the might of Najib, as he was then considered to 
be the main enemy, not only of the vain ambitions of Imad-ul-mulk, 
but also of the expansion of the Marathas in the north and the 
consolidation of their hold over the imperial capital. The Maratha 
forces crossed the Ganges and were close to Sukartal. Najib called 
in the support of his kinsmen of Ruhclkhand. Ilafiz Rahmat Khan 

71 GulLstan-i-Rahmat , 791). A^corclinjr to T ankh-i-Piafib-ttd-<huhih (I4l>), ft was 
Najib who initiated correspondence with the Abdali. 
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was unable to meet the allied forces alone and asked for help from 
Shuja-ud-daulah, who was prepared to render assistance in his own 
interest .? 3 The success of the Marathas against Najib and the dis- 
comfiture of the Ruhclas would have adversely reacted on the fortunes 
of Avadh, for that territory was plainly destined to be the subsequent 
target of Maratha arms. Shuja-ud-daulah deployed his forces on the 
Ganges and defeated Govind Pant Bundele in one action. But such 
limited aetion was inadequate to quell the Marathas and compel 
them to relinquish their grip of Najib’s stronghold. At that time, 
however, the Abdali, apparently on the in\ itation of the Ruhcla chief, 
invaded Hindustan again and thus forced the Marathas and Imad- 
ul-mulk to divert their energies awav from Najib to the protection 
of Delhi. 

The Abdali had good reason once again to direct his hordes 
against northern India, for the Maitatha expansion had menaced 
his possession of the Punjab. His invasion was directed solely against 
thejn ami for this purpose he rallied under his banner all the Pathan 
chiefs and even Shuja-ud-daulah. The war was given a religious colour; 
it was a jihad against the infidels. Najib-ml-daulah, Hafiz Rahmit 
Khan, Dvindi Khan and Ahnud Khan B.mgush joined their forces 
with those of the foreigner and made the ruler of Avadh also, 
though reluctantly, side with this group. The Ruhcla chronicles 
base assigned an important role to Hafiz Rahmat Khan, who was 
sent against Suraj Mai fat and who is represented to base been treated 
with great consideration bv Mnnad Shah. T! ■ opposing forces 
met at Paniput: from all accounts it is clear tin* Ruhclas placed an 
active and prominent part in the battle, \ttcr the victory, the Abdali 
gave to Inavet Khan, Hafiz Rah mat's son. the districts of Etawa and ' 
Shikohabad, which had boon wrested from the Marathas.?-* This 
period recorded the high watermark of Ruhcla power and the prestige 
of Hafiz Rahmat Khan 

RUHELAS, MAR ATI! \ S AND ENGLISH 

The next fourteen sears of Ruhcla history may be divided into 
two periods, one prior to the resumption of Maratha incursions into 
northern India and the other, the years of their continued involve- 

71 Acrimlfnj; to Taiikh-i-Wtfih wl tl itihih (2R 1 . whiV Slini.i leached Ruhelkhand 
to help Najib, Hafiz Rahmat and the Ruhcla chief* d'd not cm** the border* of 
their territory Rut GiiI-i-Rnhpini (72-7 •I’ 1 sa\< that Hafiz mir nod to Sukaital and 
his troop* joined Shuja’* troop* on the wav. 

74 Culhtdn-i-Rahmtit, 1(V>. Tui'ikh-i Fnuih Rakh\h (52h-53at eeneralire* that jacirs 
were assigned to the Ruhela* in Koil, Jales.u, Fmizahad. Khnrja. Slukohahad. Shikarpur, 
Etawa, etc 
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ment in the politics of Delhi and its neighbourhood. In the first 
period, the Ruhelas saw comparative peace and built up their posi- 
tion as one of the important powers which had to be reckoned with, 
while in the later years were laid the foundations of their ultimate 
destruction. The return of the Abdali to Afghanistan after Panipat 
left Delhi in the hands of Najib-ud-daulah, and the plains of the 
Ganges on either side, apart from Avadh, under the control of the 
other two branches of the Pathans, the Ruhelas and the Bangash 
nawabs. Najib-ud-daulah established his estate in Saharanpur, built 
the fort of Najafgarh and founded Najibabad. His possessions extend- 
ed on the northern side of the Ganges and ran alongside of Ruhel- 
khand. *fhe Ruhelas had Etawa and Shikohabad in the Doah as a 
gift from the Abdali which they consolidated. Ahmad Khan Ban- 
gash ruled over Farrukhabad and a large part of the Doab. This 
commanding position, together with the strategic situation of their 
territories, made them dangerous, on the one hand, to the nawah 
of Avadh and, on the other, made their disintegration or alliance 
essential for the Marathas in their schemes of northern expansion. 
Their situation made them the victims alternately of Maratha and 
Avadh Cupidity. Their prospect of existence depended on their 
unity and strength, but these were lacking. Shujnnid-daulah had 
inherited the ambition to consolidate his territory In annihilating 
his Pathan neighbours and he was merely biding his time for a 
favourable opportunity. The Marathas desired to seize control of 
Hindustan either by securing the wilful submission of Naph and 
his compatriots or bv suppressing them. The Ruhelas could have 
plaved off one against the other- hut the game was riskv, and also 
thev did not plav their cards well. These factors, allied with the 
exigencies of the British diplomatic situation, contrived the end of 
Hafiz Bahmat Khan and the min of the Ruhelas. 

The.re is mention of Ruhela participation in Mir Oasim’s struggle 
against the English. It is recorded that Shuja-ud-daulah and the em- 
peror asked for help from Hafiz Rahmat Khan, who sent his son 
Inavet Khan with some troops to fight the English Thev seem 
to have taken part in the battle of Karmanasa and the sieee of Patna 
up to the fall-back of the allied forces to Buxar, when before the 
rout of Shuja-ud-daulah, Inavet Khan seems to have returned to 
his home. Later, after his discomfiture, Shufa is reported to have sent 
his family to Bareli, 78 and to have sought the help of Hafiz Rahmat 
and Ahmad Khan in' a grand effort against the English. But the 

75 GuHstan-4-Rdhmat, 126b. Tirikh-i-Famh Bakhxh, 72a. Tmkh-i- Afuzaffart, if 
162b-163b. 

76 Culistan-i-Rahmtt, 129b. Lubb-ut-tawilrtkh, 182. 
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two were not prepared to measure arms with the Company's forces 
and advised Shuja to patch up with his victors. 77 Then followed the 
treaty of Allahabad. There is no indication of the Ruhelas having 
interested themselves in the political developments and intrigues at 
the imperial capital or elsewhere in northern India, except few the 
help which was rendered to Najib-ud-daulah in his fight against the 
Jats and the Sikhs. These years till 1768 were years of peace in 
which Hafiz Rahmat seems to have devoted himself to his family 
affairs and the needs of his subjects. 

By 1767 the Marathas had recovered sufficiently from the shock 
of Vanipat to lie able to redirect their gaze on Hindustan. Their 
recurring invasions under the leadership of Mahadji Sindhia, Tukoji 
llolkur and Rumchandra Ganesh, in accordance with the imperial 
policy of the energetic young Peshwa, Madhav Rao I, revived die 
chances of their dominating Delhi once again and ruling die whole 
c.f northern India. They were soon able to overrun Rajputana and 
sul ahie the Jats to their will. They turned their attention then to 
Delhi where Najib was not loath to seek their alliance. For a time 
it seemed as if the Marathas would succeed in combining all the 
states of northern India to form a strong confederacy and endanger 
the .security of the F.nglish in Bengal. That occasioned almost des- 
perate efforts on the part of the English authorities at Calcutta to 
keep Shuja and the .Ruhelas awav from the alliance bv magnifying 
to them the risks of the Maratha supremaev. 7 * 

Prior to his death — so the chronicles tell us- - Najib-ud-daulah 
sought id gain possession of Famiklulud with the aid of the 
Marathas Ahmad Khan, who was blind then, asked for help from 
Hafi/ Rahmat. Tin* latter went to his support, but liefore the com- 
bined forces had moved far into Rangash territory, Najib got ill and 
soon died"® Zabita Khan, bis son. was in the Maratha camp. Zahita 
is reported to have written to Hafi/ that he was almost a captive 
of the Marathas and was staving in their camp against his will. 
He asked for Hafi/’s help in semiring his release.*® Negotiations were 
opened. The Marathas demanded Etawa and Shikohabad as the price 


77 Cullman- i RjihmU. 1 14h-l Via \ccnrdinir, to Tiinkh-i-Farah Bakhsh (7lb-74al 

(Ltfir Rahmat readiU agreed In snpj ori Shnia and \hmad Khan again-t the Fnglish. 
Rut according to Tilnkh i .1! ITtM Hafi/ Rahmat and Dirndl Khan asked 

Shi i ja to persuade Ahmad Khan in favour of fighting. 

78 The English contemplated a confederacy consisting of themselves, the navvah 
of Avadh the Ruhelas and the Jafs to check the Maratha rn-nare. (Bengal Select 
Committee Proceedings. 10 Fehn.arv-11 December 1700. pp. 41-42.1 
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and promised not to molest the Pathans any further. Before the 
terms could be settled. Zabita had slipped away from the camp. The 
Pathan forces were defeated and the Marathas came into possession 
of their two districts in the Doab, which Hafiz gave up. 

However, it was not till 1771 that real danger threatened them. Shah 
Alam was chafing imdcr his gilded captivity at Allahabad and was 
eager to return to Delhi to resume his sceptre. The English were not 
prepared to let such a rich hostage slip out of their hands, while, at the 
same time, they were not ready to enlarge the area of their activity. 
Finding no support from his captors, Shah Alam countenanced and 
grasped with avidity the offer erf help made bv Muhadji Sindhia and 
moved out of Allahabad on his march to Delhi. It seems Ahmad Khan 
Bangash had also been instrumental in whetting his resolve Shah 
Alam proceeded to Farrukhabad. but prior to his arrival then*. Munad 
Khan had died and been succeeded In Muzaffar Jang. Such a golden 
opportunity could not l>e allowed to pass bv; the emperor evaded 
a large sum of money for his recognition. Ultimately at the Head 
of the Maratha forces and with their assistance he entered Delhi. 
Meanwhile, Zabita Khan had l>een fired bv the ambition to recover 
the position formerly occupied by his father He seems to have been 
hostile to the emperor’s return, and oven ‘prepared to enforce his 
claim bv the sword’.* 1 * The efforts of Hafiz to dissuade* him were of 
no avail. This prompted retaliation on the part of Shah Alam and 
his allies, the Marathas M Mirza Najaf Khan, the imperial commander, 
marched with the Marathas against Sukartal where 7abita Khan 
had entrenched himself. Leaving a small force there, the ‘Marathas 
crossed the Ganges, laid \v. ste his territories, and captured his family 
at Najaf garh.85 

The Maratha incursion into the trans-Ganges regions alarmed the 
Ruhelas as thev naturally concluded that their lands would be the 
next prev of Maratha rapacity. They sent their families, as lwfore. 
to the foot of the hills At the same time attempts were made bv 
Zabita Khan and other Riihela chiefs to seek the assistance of Shuja- 
ud-daulah and it is even mentioned that Zabita sent a blank treaty 
to Shuja for his help.**. The Marathas had ravaged the Ruhela lands 
and their hordes were one after the other crossing the Ganges 

SHUJ A-UD-DAULAH’S AGGRESSIVE POLICY 

The attitude of Shuja-od*daulah at this time was verv hostile to 
the Ruhelas. He had been entertaining the ambition of taking posscs- 

81 GtH-i-Rahmat, 121. 82 GulMtln-l-ftahmnt. 137h. 

JV\ Ihkl. ISSb-lRQa. 84 Ihld. l5«h. 83 Ibid. 181a. 

86 Ib|d, 102a, Rental Select 'Committee Proceedings, 21 Jaiuistv 1772. p 42. 
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sion of their territory by annihilating them. In British official docu- 
ments there are references to his ‘most implacable hatred towards die 
Rohillas , and his ardent wish ‘for an opportunity to reduce die power 
of the RohiBa chiefs’. 87 ]j e \vas keen to exploit the occasion of 
Maradia invasion to his advantage. On 9 March 1772 Sir Robert 
Barker wrote that Shuja was anxious to take ‘advantage of the dis-' 
mayed Rohillas, and seizing the country of Hafiz Rahmat’. 88 This he 
could effect by two means, either by negotiations with the Marathas 
or by forceful possession on their return. He could, according to 
Barker, ‘scarcely withstand the bait they (Marathas) hold out to 
him , and was actually negotiating with the Marathas on that basis. 
Barker dissuaded him from both the courses at the time, and con- 
vinced him of the danger involved in his territorial ambition at the 
cost of the Ruhelas. Shuja was also conscious of the menace to his 
own territories in case either the Ruhelas were annihilated or they 
made terms with the Marathas. 00 It was definite that failing to get 
support from any quarter, the Ruhelas would have made an accom- 
modation with the Marathas on the basis of allowing them passage 
through their territories to invade Avadli. With some loss of territory 
on that condition, the Ruhelas could then have saved the remainder 
of their lands. This contingency was con t ran - to the interests of the 
English and Sir Roliert Barker persuaded Shuja to be active against 
the Marathas and enter into an agreement with the Ruhela chiefs 
for their support. 01 

The Ruhelas on their part were conscious of th* danger from Shuja, 
but in face of tin* greater evil, the Maratha invasion, were prepared 
to seek his help for which they had made overtures. 0 - But at the 
same time, till thev had been assured of such support, thev were 
not averse to plaving the game of negotiations with the Marathas, in 
whom *thev had little faith. If Shuja refused to repond to their re- 
quest, it mav l>c surmised that thev would have struck some bargain 
with the Marathas for their own security, howsoever temporary, even 
at die cost of Avadh. Hafiz Rahmat’s negotiations with the Marathas 
were dilatory He had. nevertheless, faith in the English, and when 
Barker came to him see king his presence at Shahabad for negotiations 


87 Bengal Select Committee Proceedings. 14 January 1770, p. 727; 18 September 
1771, pp. 210-211. 

88 Forrest. Selections from the State Papers of Governors General of India, Warren 

Hastings, 909. * 

80 J. N. Sartor. Persian Records of Mardha HMonj. 25. 
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with Shuja, the Ruhela leader went there with alacrity. After some 
delay a treaty was concluded on 17 June 1772, by which the ruler 
of Avadh and the Ruhela chiefs entered into an agreement of mutual 
friendship and support The most important clause was the second 
one which stipulated for the establishment of the Rohilla Sirdars in 
their different possessions’ by Shuja-ud-daulnh bv ‘obliging the 
Marathas to retire either by peace or war; this to depend on the 
pleasure of the Vizier’. It was also agreed that in case the Marathas 
retired on account of rains but returned again, their expulsion would 
be the ‘business of the Vizier’. In lieu of this support, the Ruhelas 
promised to pay him 40 lakhs of rupees bv instalments extending over 
three years, the first ten being due when the Ruhelas were settled in 
their lands on the expiry of the emergenev. To this agreement Sir 
Robert Barker was a witness. 94 

Shuja had of course made a show of his force and had remained 
encamped in Shahabad for a long time. The Marathas had knowledge 
of the treaty, and even before that thev had commenced re-crossing 
the Ganges owing to the imminence of the rains season. This respite 
enabled the Ruhelas to return to their lands. Before the recurrence 
of a further Maratha invasion two events of great significance had 
happened; one was the rebellion of Inavat Khan 9 ’* and an almost open 
exhibition of the growing disision in the Ruhela ranks, and the other 
was the defection of Zahita Khan with a view to joining the Marathas 
to regain his father’s position in Delhi. ^ It is reported that the 
Marathas used Zahita Khan to win over ITafi/ and other Ruhela chiefs 
to their side to agree to their invading \vadh through Ruhclkhand 9 " 
At the same time the Marathas had made rather severe demands on 
Shuja-ud-daulah for the cession of Kora and \llah ihad whic h the* 
emperor had assigned to them as also for pavment of monc , v.*> <t These 

93 TdrJkh-i-Afuzoffari. IT. 1971>. According to GuU\tiin-i-TlahtHut OASa-lR-lb) 
Gul-l-Rahmat (128-129) Hafiz Rahmat entered into the tTeatv at the piTb^tent rrqiu st 
of Zabita Khan ami other Ruhela chiefs. But the story t»iven in Tankh-i-Far/ih Ralsh 
(82ab) is different. There it is said that Hafiz Rahmat. fed up with the damp climate 
of the hills, visited Shahabad nn the call of Shuja-ud-daulah and, failing to realize 
the consequences, entered into a treatv with him without romultinff the other Ruhela 
chiefs. 

94 Culhtan-l-Rahmat 103b-104a. Tarikh-i Farah Bakhih, 82b. Gul-i -Rahmat, 128- 
129. 

95 Gul-l-Rahmat, 131-141. Tarikh-l-Farah l hikhsh. 87a-89b. Gulistan~i Rahmat . 
108-179b. 

90 Dour N&ma, 50. Tdrikh-4-Farah Bakhsh, 90b. 

97 CPC, IV, p. 43. Gul-i'Rahmat (141) does not mention Zabita Khan and tefor* 
simply to Maratha embassy to Hafiz Rahmat. 
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developments must have alarmed Shuja who would not have been 
averse to offering evtay possible concession to the Ruhelas to prevent 
them from subscribing to the overtures of the Marathas. The English 
sources do not corroborate the statement made by the Ruhela chroni- 
cles that die nawab of Avadh sent emissaries to Hafiz Rahmat Kh^n 
and promised to return the bond of the previous season for payment 
of 40 lakhs, in case Ilafiz remained steadfast to that alliance and did 
not join the Marathas." The circumstantial evidence is in support 
of this positive statement, for Shuja and his allies — the English — were 
ill a serious predicament and would have resorted to any course to 
prevent an invasion of Avadh Uirough Ruhelkhand and with the 
active connivance of the Ruhelas. Hafiz Rahmat had little faith in 
the Marathas; this must have influenced his decision to resist their 
temptations. 

Early in 1773 the Marathas approached the Ganges to cross into 
Ruhclklnnd and encamped at Ramghut. As Zabita Khan was their 
ally, his tern torn s escaped their ravages. Shuja had meanwhile im- 
pressed upon his English allies the danger which they both faced and 
had secured active iniliturv support from them. 1 " These forces ad- 
vanced to Ramglut and the Ruhelas also prepared to support them. 
For some time General Buiker deployed his forces in the neighbour- 
hood of Ramghat, and at one stage Sindhiu’s forces were attacked 
In the English forces across tilt 1 Ganges. Rut lx’forc a decisive engage- 
ment could be fought, the Marathas in April 1773 had been compelled 
to break their camp and repair in all haste to Poona owing to the 
murder of the peshwa Nurav an Rao and the impending civil war in 
Maharashtra. I Ins wav a heaven-sent succour to the Ruhelas. 

Prior to this event Shuja had in most explicit terms indicated to 
Sir Robert Barker his desiie to unite Ruhelkhand to his dominion bv 
expelling the Ruhelas. K" Tin's was to l>c executed with the assistance 
of the English for which he was prepared to pav the Companv 50 
lakhs togethei with exemption from pavmcnt of tribute to the emperor 
under the treats of Allahabad ,0 - Barker wrote to Warren Hastings 
and seems to have commended such a course. When the Marathas 
had retired, Shuja asked for the fulfilment of the terms of the agree- 
ment to pay 40 lakhs, but this was done onlv when all traces of the 
Marathas had disappeared from the neighbourhood lest Hafiz Rahmat 
should join them. There is a differenc e of opinion in regard to Hafiz 
Rahmats rcplv: it is uncertain whether lie pleaded his inability to 

Of) CtiJixIan -i- liah mat . 184l>-lR5k C.ul-i-Rahmrt. 142. 

100 Gulistan-i-Rahnuit. 189a. CPC, IV. p. 49. 

101 Bengal Select Committee Proceedings. 1772. p. 48. 

102 CPC, IV. pp. 48, 94. 
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pay owing to the non-fulfilment on their part of the contract by the 
Ruhela chiefs or on the ground of Shuja's promise to return the 
bond. MW It is however certain that the payment was not made. There 
was another reason too for Shuja's enragement,and it was the refusal 
of Hafiz Rahmat to let him recover Etawa and Shikohabad from the 
Marathas.104 His declared intention of possessing Ruhelkhand, for 
which the occasion was most propitious owing to the remote prospect 
of fresh Maratha incursion and the division among the Ruhelas, was 
now intensified by the 'inability erf Hafiz Rahmat to meet his wishes 
and by die too-rcady .willingness of the English to cater to his fuucy 
in the interest of strengthening Avadh as a buffer-state. He approach 
ed Warren Hastings who promised him active support in the con- 
ference at Baiiaras. 105 

Early in 1774, after lie had made sure of the defection of a number 
of Ruhela chiefs, Shuja-ud-daulah invaded Ruhelkhand. Hafiz Rahmat 
Khan decided to fight even against all odds. In the battle of Kutra, 
Hafiz was killed and his forces were routed. Shuja overran Katchar 
with the Wid of the English troops and occupied it. 106 The Ruhelas 
fought most bravely but they were no match for the superior forces 
erf die enemy. Thus the state of Ruhelkhand came to a premature end. 


103 Apart from T&ikh4-Farah BoJAa b which to silent on the point, other chronicles 
arc unanimous about the assurance given on Shuja's behalf by bis envoy, Shab Madan, 
riuj (fan bond far 40 lakhs would be returned when the Marathas were driven out 
(Gul-i-Rahmat, 142. Gulistan-i-Rahnwt, 183a-185a. Akhbar-i-Haaan, 09. 'Imad, 115.) 

“In his letter to Warren Hastings (CPC, IV, pp. 88-89) Hafiz alleged Shuja’s indifference 
t> the iHnn* of (hr Riiltcla country in violatum of the treaty of Shahabed, but made 
no mention of Shah Madan or Shuja's assurance about the return of the bond. 

104 CPC, IV, pp. 117, 128. GulMon-i-Rahma*, 199b. Gul-t-Rahmat, 151. 

105 CPC, IV, p. 94. ' 



Chapter Six 

BENGAL SUBAH 

(1707-1756) 


it i t s l o i \i v n s ii i i> y i u k ii a x 

\V»tu the bECLiNt of imperial authority at Delhi after the death of 
Aurangzib, Bengal became an independent viccroyalty, for all practical 
purposes, under M unhid Quli Jafar Khan (sumamed Jafar Khan 
Nasiri, Nasir Jang, Mutamun-ul-inulk), though he continued to profess 
theoretical allegiance to the Mughal emperor and to remit to him 
tribute as well «s presents. Mirza Muhammad Hadi, 1 2 * as he was 
previously called, had won Aurangzib’s confidence by hon'est and 
efficient discharge of the duties of some offices of trust and responsi- 
bility in the Deccan, and had received the title of Kartalab Khan. 
In recognition of his brilliant and faithful services as diwan of 
Hyderabad the emperor elevated him to the more responsible position 
of diwan of Bengal (17 November 1700) while prince Azim-us-shan 
continued to be the nazim of Bengal, * Bihar being added to his 
charge in 1703. In 1701 Kartalab Khan was appointed, in addition, 
fauidar of Midnapur and Burdwan in Bengal and diwan of Orissa .3 
The Council in Calcutta wrote to the Court of Directors on 8 January 
1702: “The prince (Azim-us-shan) remains in Bengal but we hope 
his oppressions mav in some measure cease, now there is a new Duan 
arrived at Burdwan who hath the character of being very severe 


1 A Brahmin hv hi.th. he ^ »>h\ to Haji Shafi hfal.ani, who nude lrim « 

Muslim uixl I.,* Mm Hi M «W« J. Uk rf^i.Wi,. g 

,i«to ol dm p»m.» ™ III" toMligoro- .nd '"*'’^'1'“ B " hm “ *** 4 

(J. N. Sarkar, ll&torv nf Bcnn«l, Dacca University, II. 399-400). 

2 He lxrame snlmhdar of Bengal in Novrmlier 1(W7. 

<1 Wo read in the Pe rsian AkhlnnU Hurt lie was appointed diwan of Azim-us-shan « 

5 1TOI. .ml w. ...Ik «» rniKd M 900 ». md 900 <™» 
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and a great promoter ol‘ tile King’s interests.”* In December 1702 
Kartalab Klian was honoured with the title of Murshid Quli Khan. 
In 1703 lie became deputy subalidar of Orissa in addition to his 
Bengal posts. In 1704 he was given the diwani of Bihar also, but 
he carried mi this work through a deputy. 

Murshid Qjili Khan justified the confidence reposed in him. “The 
prudent management of the new Diwan soon raised Bengal to the 
highest degree of prosperity. Particularly careful in the choice of 
his officers, he through their means obtained such complete informa- 
tion of the actual capacity of the lands and of the amount of custom 
duties that he was soon able to transmit to the Emperor an exact 
statement thereof... With the Emperors approval lie resumed all 
the jagirs in Bengal, excepting what were properly annexed to the 
Nizanlat and the Diwani; and in lieu thereof gave assignments upon 
Orissa, the cultivation of which province had of late been very much 
neglected. The Diwan took the collection into his own hands, and 
by preventing the embezzlements of the zaniindars and jagirdars 
augmented the annual rcscmics.” 4 5 

Jealous of Murshid Quli Khan's growing influence in revenue mat- 
ters at the cost of his own authority, Azim-us-shan foolish!}- instigat- 
ed some troopers to murder him. The diwan, with his usual tact 
and courage, suppressed the conspiracy. But as a precautionary 
measure against future attempts on his life he shifted the revenue 
office from Dacca* the seat of the viceregal government, to a more 
centrally situated place, called Maqsudahad, on the bank of the 
Bhagirathi. The name of the city was later changed with the em- 
peror’s permission to Murshidalxid after Murshid Quli’s name. Furious 
at this unworthy conduct on the part of the prince-viceroy, the 
emperor asked him to leave Bengal for Bihar. So Azim-us-shan 
removed himself to Patna (1703-1704), his son Farrukh-siyar being 
left as his deputy in Bengal. He remained at Patna for about three 
years (1704-1706) and, with the emperor’s permission, renamed the 
city Azimabad. 

Murshid Quli Klian made satisfactory arrangements for the direct 
collection of revenue from the ryots through his own agents, called 
ijara-dars or contractors, replacing the old zamindars or landed pro- 
prietors from whom regular payment could not be expected. Fully 
realising that he was a strong and vigorous administrator, the rajas 
on die frontiers of Bengal became regular in transmitting to him 
fheir respective shares of tribute and presents. Sevfere punishments 

4 Wilson, Old Fort William in Bengal, I, 49. 

5 Gladwin, A Narrative of the Tfansactlons in Bengal, 19. Rlyuz (Eng. train*.), 249. 
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were inflicted ou the defaulting zamiudars to enforce the payment 
of tire state dues. Military expenditure was considerably curtailed. 
Conscious of his own strength, Murshid Quli Khan did not maintain 
a large standing army oi a provincial militia. Two thousand cavalry 
and tour thousand infantry were considered to be sufficient for all 
his purposes. His orders were "so absolute that the most refractory 
trembled in his presence and his commands were so implicitly obey- 
ed, that it was sufficient to send a loot soldier to sequester a zamindar 
or punish' an offender at the greatest distance. He did not allow 
the inferior zamindars even public audience, ncidier did he permit 
the ltajas or any of his own officers to be seated in his presence. 
Two days in the week he administered justice in season, and was 
so impartial in his decisions, and rigid in the execution thereof, that 
no one dared to commit oppression... lie did not repose absolute 
confidence iu his mutasaddis (accountants) but required a daily ac- 
count of the icceipts, expenditures and balances which he examined 
and then signed xxith his own hand." 

All this enabled Murshid Quli khan to remit to the emperor erords 
ol rupees as surplus rexenne ol Bengal during the hitter's years of 
anxiety and embarrassment towards the close of his career when the 
imperial exchequer had been heaxily depicted on account of the 
‘endless war’ in the Deccan. In return he was rexvarded with pro- 
motions in rank and office. Iu 1707 he xxas made naib nazim 0 or 
deputy governor as xx'ell as dixv.m or revenue chief of Bengal and 
subalukir of Orissa. In 1708 he xvas transferred from Bengal and 
appointed dixvan of the Deccan. Absent from Bengal throughout 
170-S and 1709, he returned to this proxiuce as dixx'an in 1710. In 
1711 he was appointed faujdar of Midnapur its also of the Ilughli 
port. In 17 Id he xxas made deputy suhahdar of Bengal. Next year 
he received, in addition, the subahdari of Orissa. Through- 
out Bahadur Shah’s icign Murshid Quli xvas the virtual ruler 
of the Bengal xub.ih as its <lc jure nu/im, xxhile prince A/.im-us-shan 
had to attend the imperial omit. A fexx months before his accession 
to the Delhi throne Farrukh-six ar. then a rixal of Jahandar Shall, 
made an attempt to replace Murshid Quli Khan by Rashid Klianr 
probable on account of the dixvan’s refusal to comply with his de- 
mand for men anti money. But it prox'ed futile; Murshid Quli re- 
pulsed the troops sent against him and slew their commander Rashid 
Khan 7 (Mav 17121 After securing the throne Famikh-slVar became 
reconciled to *Murslud Quli Khan, xx'ho loyally sent the provincial 


ft Wilson. Early A nnah, !. 200. 

7 /Mrf.. 11. Part T. SO, 80. Letter to Court, 
Cladwin, 57. 


10 December 1712, paras 59-67. 
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tribute to him. The emperor appointed him the deputy su bah dar 
of Bengal in 1713, in addition to his previous post of diwan. The 
subahdari of Orissa was conferred on him in 1714. At last Murshid 
Quli became full subahdar of Bengal in September 1717. Through 
his recommendation, Fateh Chand, nephew of Manik Chand, received 
the title of Jagat Seth from Farrukh-siyar and was appointed by him 
banker to the Bengal government treasury. 

MURSHID QULI KHAN AS ADMINISTRATOR 

As a successful administrator, Murshid Quli kept Bengal very much 
immune** from the unwholesome influence of those disruptive forces 
which had been triumphant in certain other parts of India as a natural 
sequel to the suicidal wars among the techie successors of Atirangzib. 
The Council in Calcutta wrote to the Court of Directors on 22 January 
1719: “Affairs of the Empire still unsettled, cannot depend on the 
various reports, the subah (Murshid Quli) will not part with any part 
of the immense treasure of the Kings which he has, he keeps things 
so quiet that business goes current; but all the roads above so stopt 
that Woollen goods, Mettalls etc. will not sell.” 9 They wrote in an- 
other letter dated 16 August 1726: “Bengal is quiet and JafTar Cawn 
is easv with them, great troubles at Court, trade to Surat etc. verv 
dull.”' 

While continuing to profess allegiance to the emperor, Murshid 
Quli Khan governed Bengal as a virtual dictator, appointing and 
dismissing officers as he liked. 10 The vigour and efficiency of his 
government and his impartiality in dispensing justice maintained 
peace and order in Bengal and brought prosperity to her people. 
Though his treatment of the defaulting zarnindars was sometimes un- 
duly harsh, some of his measures proved highly beneficial to the 
rvots. Exemplary punishments were inflicted on the robbers and 
other culprits and suitable stops were taken to check their nefarious 
activities. “Tn every place where a robbers was committed fafar Khan 
obliged the faujdar anti /aniindar to find out the thief and to recover 
the stolen goods. Tire goods, or their equivalent, were given to the 
person who had l>een r obi red: and the thief was impaled alive. Bv 
these means, during his government, travellers were protected on the 
roads; and every man’s house Was secured.” 11 

8 Letter to Court, 29 Novtmltcr 1719, p,w«i 49, 9 IMd., para 25. 

10 The emperor appointed Zia-ud-din Khan faujdar of Iftighll in 1710. (Wilson. 
Early Anna! t. 1. 829, 332, 341). But Murshid Quli got hfm dismissed in 1711-12 
((bid., TI, 28) and filled the vacancy bv appointing Wall Ben Khan on Ms own 
authority (Letters to Court, 7 January 1711, para 49; 10 December 1712. para flfl; 
8 February 1713. para 27). 

11 Gladwin^ 02. 
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In 1722 Murshid Quli carefully revised Shah Shuja’s revenue settle* 
merit of 1658. The parganahs were distributed into 13 chaklas in 
place of 34 sarkars of Shah Shuja’s settlement, although the sarkar 
divisions continued to be mentioned in the khalsa records to adjust 
the annual accounts transmitted to Delhi. 13 Each chalda. being an 
important administrative unit, was under the control of an amil who 
was responsible for the due collection of revenue within his jurisdic* 
tion. Land revenue from the khalsa ojc revenue-paying lands had 
increased to Rs 11,72,279, or 13/2 per cent, during the period of 64 
from 165b. By reducing llie extent ol jugir lands Murshid Quli 
transferred Rs 10,21,415 from them to tlie khalsa. His complete 
revenue roll stood as follows : 1 1 

khalsa lands according to Shuja's settlement 
Increase on above in 64 \ ears 
• Resumed hum jagir lands 
*Jagir — 

Rs 1,42,88,186 


— 87,67,015 

— 11,72,279 

— 10,21,415 

— 33,27,477 


This meant an increase ol about 9 per cent over the total revenue 
of 1658 and the go\cmment exchequer in Bengal remained con- 
sequently well filled. 

Two leatures of Murshid Quli’s icsenue s. item — open imposition 
of abwab or additional imposts and introduction of revenue farming 
on a large scale — have been considered to be objectionable. The 
lornier, it has lreen pointed out, established a dangerous precedent 
for the future. 15 But so long as he lived Murshid Quli was quite 
mindful of the welfare and prosperity of his province. He regulated 
prices of articles so earefullv th.it these could be purchased cheap, 
and he not onU forbade lioaidiug of giains but also dulv controlled 
their export. 

MURSHID (,11'i.I UU tl’ROn’AN 1R\DT. RS 

Fully alisc to the importance of external commerce for Bengal, 
Murshid Quli gave encouragement to foreign merchants, especially 
the Moghuls and Arabs, from whom he only exacted the prescribed 
duties of 214 per cent, and did not permit the customs-house officers 


12 Ascoli, FMrly Retrnur Ihrtoni of H«’« 25. 

13 Giant's Analysis of the Fitunu ft of Bengal (Fmninger, 

14 Flmilngof, Fifth Report. H, !-0- 

15 ). C. Economic A« nab i>/ Bengal, 3-4. 


Fifth Report, II, 174-178). 
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to take more than their regulated feesMO He sought to put all the 
traders in his province on an equal footing. He permitted the Ostend 
Company to build a factory at Bankybazar on the eastern bank of the 
Hugh river. But his general policy in relation to all the European 
trading companies was strict as he was particular about enforcing 
governmental authority over them so diat they might not establish 
undue influence. A contemporary English letter describes him as 
Lord of Lords .17 In 1718 he asked the English not to strengthen 
their fortifications in Calcutta. 18 

So far as the English were concerned they enjoyed exemption from 
trade duties by paying in lieu of these a paltry sum of Rs 3,000 a 
year on the strength of Shall Shuju s nishan of 1636. Murshid Quli 
was opposed to this and wanted to make them pav customs like the 
other merchants. The English thought it necessary to satisfy him 
by costly presents at frequent inters als.O» But they also sought to 
evade compliance with his orders as far as possible'-'* and even in- 
creased their military establishments considering these to he the most 
convincing argument to support their pri\ doges'.^ The\ fmther 
tried various means to please prince A/im-us-slian-- and the imperial 
court.- 1 flies took an important step to secure from the emperor 
Farrukh-siy ar confirmation of what they considered to he their pri- 
\ilcges by sending to him an emUtssy under John Surinam Tliev 
intended to have the tannan so worded as to make them free from 
any obligation to apply to the Bengal nuwal) for sanads.‘-l 

Certain favourable circumstances enabled the embassy to obtain 
ln>m the emperor (I716-17l the desired farman granting to the Eng- 
lish East India Company some significant privileges. The Company 
as a coiporate body was exempted from the payment of customs on 
their exports and imports in lieu of an animal sum of Rs 3,000 onlv. 
Murshid Quli did not object to this. In fact, in spite of occasional 
interruptions^ the trade of the English East India Company in Ben- 
gal prospered gradually. Murshid Quli’s subsequent attitude towards 

10 Strw.ot, History nf Bengal, 147. 

17 letter to Court, 17 February 1714, para 17. 

18 lbid. t 8 December 1718, para 74. 

19 Ibid., 7 January 1711, paras 45-49; 13 September 1716, para 33; 6 December 
1718, para 73. Wilson, Early Amuils, I, 301. 

20 letter to Court, 13 February 1713, paras 100, 109; 17 February 1714, para 17. 

21 Ibid., 6 December 1718, para 84. 

22 Wilson, Early Annals, II. Fart T, 22. 

23 Ibid., 65. Ij#4ttT to Court, 16 February 1711, para 4. 

24 Letter to Court, 13 September 1716, para 39. 

25 IJrUl.. 31 January 1722, parp 78; 28 January 1727, paras 78, 80; 19 February 
1727. paras 14-15. 
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them was referred to by the Council in Calcutta as ‘easy’28 and he 
was described as their ‘friend’.27 

But- determined to maintain to the fullest extent his authority as 
the suhahdar of the province, Murshid Quli did not permit the Eng- 
lish to enjoy the advantages granted by two other important articles 
ol the human, viz. renting 38 villages in the neighbourhood of Cal- 
cutta and having free use of the mint at Murshidabad for three days 
in a week to coin their bullion. 28 Fateh Chand, the principal Bengal 
banker of the time, also ‘hindered’ the efforts of tlie English to 
secure free mintage at Murshidabad. 28 

SUCCESSION TO MUnSIllD QUI.I K II A \ 

Murshid Quli Khan had no mule issue. His daughter Zinat-un-nisa 
had been married to Shuja-ud-din Muhammad Khan, an Afshar Turk 
by descent. On Murshid Quli’s appointment as diwan and nazim 
of Bengal and Orissa, Shuja-ud-diu became his naib diwan in 
Orissa.'* 50 But the relations between the two did not long remain 
cordial, as Zinat-un-nisa, being a lud\ of pious disposition, could not 
reconcile herself to her husband's profligaev. Their son, Sarfaraz. 
however, enjoved love and pationage of Murshid Quli, w'ho managed 
to get him declared as the diwan of Bengal bv Famikh-si\ ar. Having 
no confidence in Shuja-ud-din, the old nawab nominated Sarfaraz 
as his successor before he died (30 Tune 17271.21 

Murshid Quli Khan had rtonaihablc strength of character. He was 
free from vices like drinking and drhaucherv. \ devout Muslim, he 
was punctual in the obsii value of .ill injunctions of his faith as also 
in reading and (opving the Quran Himself proficient in different 
branches of Islamic learning he showed due regard to men of erudi- 
tion and pietv .22 

Sluiju-ud-din was not prepared to see his son placed on the Bengal 
masnud which lit* wanted for himself. To realize his aim. he with 
the assistant e of his son Muhammad Tatji Khan (bom of another wife) 
collected troops including some hiiioocans.il MTien he heard that 
Murshid Quli’s end was impending, lie marched to Bengal with a 
large armv entrusting the cov eminent of Orissa to Muhammad Taf|i 

28 Ibid 18 August 172°. 

27 Ibid.. W Frhniarv 1727. 

28 Ibid.. 0 rVoM..l»rr 1718. par.. 71. 20 NWmWs 1.19, paras 71-/2. 

20 Ibid.. 21 ‘January 1722. para 77. 

20 Siyftr (Eng. tnnO. I, 272. Mua: (F.ne. tranO. 254. 

21 Ia4trr to Court. 24 8ufi»n* 1727. para 15. 

22 Gladwin. 64-87. Myr, (Eor. «nnO. 270-281. 

33 better to Court. 24 \inwrt 1727. par# 15. 
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Khan. The news of Murshid Quli’s demise reached him on the way, 
and when he was near Midnapur he obtained the imperial patent 
appointing him to the government of Bengali He then hurried to 
Murshidabad and proclaimed his accession at the Chihil Satun (palace 
of forty pillars built under the orders of Murshid Quli). Surfaraz 
did not contest his father’s claim. 

Shuja-ud-diu’s accession to the masnad of Bengal was duly con- 
firmed bv the emperor.^ Being kept satisfied bv various presents 
and timely remittance of the Bengal tribute, he honoured the new 
subahdar with the title of Mutaman-ul-miilk Shuja-ud-daulah Asad 
Jang. 


SHU JA-UD-DIN AS NWVAB 

The principal advisers of Shuja-ud-din in matters of administration 
were rai-i-rayan Alamchand, an able financier who had loyally served 
him in Orissa as diwan. Jagat Seth Fateh Chand, the famous banker, 
and two Muslim officers, Alivardi Khan and his brother Haji Ahmad. 
These two brothers had lieen much devoted to him since their first 
acquaintance with him in Orissa and they had greatly t'ontributed to 
the success of his government there. The Seths of Murshidabad, 
possessed of untold wealth, had begun to exercise considerable in- 
fluence on Bengal politics. 

With the incorporation of Bil)ar into the Bengal subah bv the em- 
peror Muhammad Shah in or about 17&3 Shuia-ud-din liecame the 
subahdar of an extensive administrative unit embracing the provinces 
of* Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. For convenience of administration the 
entire area was parcelled out into four divisions : the central division, 
comprising western, central and a nortion of northern Bengal the 
Dacca division, covering eastern and southern Bengal, a small part 
of northern Bengal. Svlhet and Chittagong: the Bihar division- and 
the Orissa division. The nawab directly governed the central disisimi 
through his council of advisers, and placed each of the rest in charge 
of a naib nazim or deputy governor. 

Alivardi, faujdar of Ahbamaear (Baimahal't since 172R, was appoint- 
ed naib nazim of Bihar in or about 17-TA. TTe administered this pro- 
vince with vigour and efficiency till 1740. Tie reduced some of its 
refractory zamindars to submission, suppressed the Chakwars. a power- 
ful and brave Hindu tribe with their stronghold at Sambbo in the 
Begusarai sub-division of the district of Monghvr, and improved the 

34 It was obtained throndt the Influence of SanuSm-nd-danlah Khan-f-DanrSn, a 
prominent mbit* of the Delhi court. 

35 Letter to Court. 23 January 1728. para 77. 
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finances not by imposition of additional taxes but by proper collec- 
tion of the scheduled ones and recovery of the arrears from the de- 
faulting zamindars. He also successfully co-operated with the Bengal 
army sent under the command of Mir Sharf-ud-din in chastising Badi- 
uz-zaman, the Afghan zamindur of Birbhum, for non-payment of 
revenue and open defiance of the nawah’s authority.^ He was forced 
to submit but was pardoned bv Slmja-ud-din on his promising due 
obedience to government orders and an annual remittance of three 
lakhs of rupees in addition to the usual presents. 

Shuja-ud-din’s son-in-Taw, Murshid Quli IT, entrusted with the 
government of Dacca since the da\s of Murshid Quli Khan, received 
able assistance in the dischaigc of his duties from his loyal deputy’ 
(naib) Mir Habib who also succeeded in subduing the Hindu prin- 
cipality of Tripura and bringing it within the sphere of his master's 
influence. Murshid Quli IT was transferred to Orissa after the death 
of its depulv governor. Muhammad Taqi Khan, in 1734, and the 
deputy governorship of Dacca was then formally conferred on Sar- 
fara/, who, however, instead of personally going to his seat of govern- 
ment, sent there Saw id Chubb \li Khan as his depute, faswant Rav, 
experienced in the ait of administration since his association with the 
government of Murshid Quli Khan as a munshi, w r as now made diwan 
of Dacca, and Murad All Khan a son of Nafisa Begam, uterine sister 
of Sarfara/, was appointed superintendent (darogha) of the local fleet 
hiawarald faswant This's c ons» ient ions work not mils enhanced the 
revenues of the state but also contiibuted to the happiness of the 
people in various wavs so that the\ could get all articles of nrime 
necessity finite cheap, rite selling one seer a damn 1 ** or eight maunds 
a mnee. But this happs slate of things did not last long as Murad 
Ali Khan, who had succeeded in obtaining the deputy governorship of 
Dacca in * supersession of Chalih \li Klnn through the influence of 
Nafisa Retrain prosed to be tactless and oppressive. Similarly. Mirza 
Sassid Ahmad, second son of Hai? \hmad. serving is naib fauidar 
of Choraelut and Raimnur ‘desolated those fine tracts bv his op- 
piessions’ He* foiced the i lias of Dinajpur and Rangpur to submit 
to ih<> authoritv of the nawah’s government and seized a considerable 
portion of their wealth 

Orissa flourished under the careful management of its naib nazim 
Murshid Ouli IT. He received useful assistance in bis work from his 
deputy, Mir. Habib, who had accompanied hin. there from Dacca. 


?W Bli/ffj (Fnj*. tranO, Irtfl. 

V Elflfrit damn's — nnr dam Forty dams =- one rujiee. 
rtft JUviiz (Eng. traiw.), W5. 
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The zamindars o£ this province were brought under effective control, 
and its financial resources were augmented. v 

Shuja-ud-din sent to the imperial government an annual tribute'* 
of Rs 1,25,00,000, and the total amount renutted dining his adminis- 
tration 40 of 11 years 8 months and 13 davs amounted to 
Rs 14,62,78,538-13-0. He continued the old practice of revenue farm- 
ing, and the standard assessment, as before, was Rs 1,42,45,561 a 
year. 41 But he realised an additional amount of Rs 19,14,085 through 
four kinds of abwabs or imposts. 4 - The zamindars were required to 
pay these additional cesses in proportion to the standard assessment 
of each, but they in their turn were permitted to collect these from 
their tenants proportionately to ‘their respective quotas of rent’. For 
paucity of relevant data it is not possible to form an accurate esti- 
mate of the effects of these impositions on the economic condition of 
the people in general. It mav not be unreasonable to believe that, 
due to prosperous commerce and enhanced import of specie, “the 
resources of the country ”, as Shore notes, “were, at that period, 
adequate to the measures of exaction”. 41 But “the mode of exaction”, 
he points out, “was fundamentally ruinous, l>oth to the rvots and the 
•zamindars; and the direct tendency of it was. to force the latter into 
extortion, and all into fraud, concealment and distress”. This subse- 
quentlv produced pernicious effects during tin- second half of the 
eighteenth centurv when Bengal was subject to an all-round economic 
decline. 

snuM-PD-ni\ x s d r i* no pew timdfrs 

Shuja-ud-din effeetivelv asserted his authoritv over the European 
traders in Bengal. The Council in Calcutta described him as a ‘rash 
and powerful subali’ 44 As the records of tin- F.nglish Companv tell 
us. their trade in Bengal was occasionally impeded bv what flies 
refer to as the ‘avaricious temper’ 4 -' 5 of the government and impositions 
of its officers in different parts of the province. The Company was 
often required to conciliate the nawab bv large pecuniarv pavmcnts. 
The Council in Calcutta gradually felt that “in relation to the im- 

SO to Court, 20 Nnvonhft 17^. para 71. 

40 Grant does not seem to he ronect in noting a lesser amount for tins, < e 
ns. 11 31.40,338-1 1-8. fGrant\ Aruihnh in Fimiinorr fifth Report IT 300-212.1 

41 Shore’s Minute, dated 18 June 1789. regarding the Permanent Settlement of 
the lands in the Bemral TVrvinc" (Firmlneer, II, 71. 

42 Fiiminerr, Fifth Report. H. 209-213. 

43 Ibtd., n. 

44 Letter to Court, 20 December 1733. para 57. 

45 Ibid. 10 January 1733, para. 101. 
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positions of the government ... it will be most advisable to submit 
to the expenses by making presents now and then to the under* 
officers of (he Durbar and ^hose that have authority in several other 
places (to prevent them) from doing them ill offices”. 4 ® They also 
prudently avoided ‘engaging in dispute with the government but then 
their privileges were attacked’. 4 ? 

Under instructions from the Court of Directors, the Council in 
Calcutta made an attempt, early in 1733, to get favourable orders 
from the Delhi court regarding their trade in Bengal. But it proved 
to be of no avail. They themselves admitted in November 1735 that 
the nawah of Bengal was ‘too absolute to regard anv orders from 
Court in their favour’. 4 ® Before the close of that year he demanded 
from them ‘arrears of rent of their towns’ since the date of their last 
payment of it to Murshid Quli Khan. 4 ® They had to satisfy the nawab 
in this respect bv persuading him, through the mediation of ITaji 
Ahjnad, to accept Bs 55,000, and thereafter on 6 July 1736 he issued 
parwanahs 'for the currency of tlu ir trade’ 150 Henceforth they were 
‘on very good terms’ with him 

S HUM -OH -DIN'S CHARACTER 

Most of the eighteenth -century Indian writers testify to the pre- 
valence of peace and prosperity in Ben cal during the regime of 
Shuja-nd-din. Shore, too, remarked in 1789 that it was ‘moderate, 
firm and vigilant’."*- The government maintained an army of 25.000 
men. equally divided into the two branches of infantry and eavalrv. 
The earls years of Shuja-ud-din’s administration, we are told, ‘evinced 
to the world that he was deserving of his good fortune’ S3 He was 
conciliatory towards the zamindars, conscientious in the discharge of 
state duties, solicitous of the welfare of his subjects, kind and bounti- 
ful towards his officers, and respectfully generous towards men of 
learning and piety. Having a scrnntilous regard for justice, he dis- 
pensed it irflpartiallv.' 54 Ohulam Husain, the author of Sitiar-uL 
nuitakhkharln observes " the poorest suitor was sure of being in 

40 Ibid . 26 December ITT), para TT 

47 Ibid , 2ft December 17.35, para AT 

48 Ibid., 20 November 1735. para 71. 

49 UM„ 2ft December 1735, para 00. The EHitch had to comply with a similar 
demand tor their settlement at Baranagar near Calcutta. 

50 IftW., 24 Julv *1738, para 4. 

51 Ibid.. 20 July 1737. para 10. 

52 Firminger, Fifth Report, II, 0. 

53 Stewart. History of Bengal. 470. 

54 TOySz (Eng. trans.l, 200, 

H(m-i2 
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his presence upon a footing with his son; and the peaceful sparrow, 
certain 6f finding in his bosom a shelter against the hawk’s 
fled towards him with a. perfect reliance on his goodness 
with history thought they lived in Nausnirvan's 
orders some stately buildings, chiefly for accommodation 
of offices, were erected at Murshidabad. 

But a man’s voluptuousness always proves to be his worst enemy 
and sooner or later dims the lustre of whatever qualities he may have 
been endowed with. So with all that he did during the first few years 
of his administration, Shuja-ud-din’s excessive sensuality ultimately 
produced its natural consequences to die great prejudice of sound 
governance. His growing dissipation, in spite of the advance of age, 
marred his earlier interest, energy and capacity for good government: 
the affairs of state consequently passed under the exclusive control of 
his advisers, Haji Ahmad. Alainehund, and Jagat Seth Fateh (hand. 
Without anv chastening influence of the supreme authority or effective 
restraint from it, this ‘triumvirate* degenerated into a selfish clique 
whose intrigues seriously affected the interests of the' nawah’s govern- 
ment and began to gnaw at its vitality, making its virtual tollapse 
ouh a question of time. 

S \ R F A It A Z KHAN 

Alter the death of Shuja-ud-din on 13 March 17.39 his son Surfaraz, 
entitled Ala-iul-daulah Haidar fang, peacefully ascended the masnad 
of Bengal. 156 Devoid of strength of character and administrative abi- 
lity. he was utterly unfit for the loftv position to which he found 
himself elevated. ITis excessive addiction to the phastucs of the 
harem, and too much insistent e on the outward formalities of religion, 
naturallv made him indolent and incapable of disehaiging the duties 
of the government. 

The price that Sarfaraz paid for his worthlessness was indeed verv 
heavy. It whetted the ambition of the old officers for absolute autho- 
rity in Hie state, which led to a revolution costing him not onlv his 
throne but also his life. Haji Ahmad. Alivardi. Alanuhand and Tagat 
Seth Fatrh Chand organized a conspiracy to snatch awav the masnad 
from him and to transfer it to Alivardi. To give* effect to the pre- 
conceived plan in this respect. Alivardi proceeded from Patna, with 
a large armv and a powerful artillery, towards the end of March 
1740, leaving his nenhevv 7ain-ud-din Ahmad Khan as his deputy 
there. He marched towards Bengal after boldly overcoming the 


acquainted 
Under his 


pursuit, 
. People 
reign. >55 


55 Slyi, (F.ng. tranO. I. 279. 

56 |p Court, 24 Dmrrnber 1739, para 123, 
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difficulties presented by nature in the almost inaccessible cliffs of 
the Hajmahal range extending southwards from Coigong By a strata- 
gem he overpowered the nawab’s garrison in the fortress of Teliagarhi 
which stood on a strategic site blocking the defile between the foot 
of the hills and the Canges against external invasions into Bengal 
proper. 

Sartaraz had no knowledge at all of Alivardi’s movements till he 
had crossed the Rajmuhal hills. After this, too, as before, Ilaji 
Ahmad duped the nawab by false professions of loyalty to him, and 
succeeded in securing the latter’s permission for himself and his 
family to join Alivardi in his camp at Rajmahal. Alivardi on his 
part plaved the same game of duplicity 'with Sarfaraz bv carrying 
on insincere negotiations with him oxen after the latter had marched, 
rather too late, from Murshidabad with a view to opposing him. 
But the nawab's devoted generals like Muhammad Ghaus Khan, Mir 
Sharf-ud-din, Mardan Ali Khan and some others convinced him of 
Alivardi’s double dealing with the ulterior motive of* seizing die 
government of Bengal as soon as the time was ripe for it. It was 
now for the naked sword to decide the issue. Marching forward 
the two parlies had a fnrioush contested engagement near Giria*" 
on 10 April 1740 Heave casualties in the nawab’s armv produced 
a stampede among his troops, but he himself continued to fight 
heroic allv till a nmshet-shot striking him on the forehead caused 
instantaneous death. Some of his eowardb followers at once took 
to their heels, but his faithful elephant driver carried his comse to 
Mnrshidalkid where it was burie d in the* cotn,. ..,nd of his paTaco. 

Not at all dishoal tenod In this terrible eakunitv. another section 
of Sarfara/s armv. which had preximisb gone oxer to the west bank 
of the Bhagirathi under his brace and local commander Ghaus Khan, 
xvas fighting there most gallantlv. But this leader and his two sons, 
no loss worths than their father soon fell dead on the field after a 
heroic fight. Subsequent the desperate but chivalrous attempts of 
Pmehu the Portuguese superintendent of Sarfaraz s artillery, an 
of the two local eommanders-Mir Sl.a.f-ud din and Bijav Singh, a 
Rajput endowed with remarkable c mirage -proved to be of no avail 


alivardi kh \\ 
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The verdict of fortune xvent in favour of Alivardi. He xvas- too 
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cool and calculating to be swa\ ed by jubilance of victory, and so 
acted with ample caution to be able to reap its full benefits. He 
entered Murshidabad within a few days of Sarfaraz’s death. But 
before formally ascending the masnad in the Chihil Satun (palace 
of forty pillars) he first endeavoured,' with Machiavellian shrewdness, 
to appease the relations of the dead nawab by feigning repentance 
for his unbecoming conduct towards his benefactors son. As a 
measure of conciliation he made some arrangement for the main- 
tenance of the members of Sarfaraz’s family. He also managed 
to secure imperial confirmation of his newly acquired position by 
winning over the debased imperial court of the time through monev 
and fraud. 

After consolidating his political position Alivardi took the pre- 
eautionarv step of effecting changes to his liking in the personnel 
of the government offices. His nephew Zain-ud-din Muhammad 
Khan, appointed deputy governor of Bihar, succeeded in consolidat- 
ing his authoritv there with the co-operation of some able officers 
He reduced to submission some of the powerful yamimlars of Bihar 
and particularlv followed a stem police* of repression towards the 
Vjjainia zamindars of Shahahad. 

ALIVARDI KHAN. S V B ]l T C \ T I O V OF OIWSSX 

To brintj Orissa under control proved to be a more difficult prob- 
lem. Its deputy governor, Murshid Quli II Rustam Jang, goaded 
bv his wife Dardaneh Begam and his son-in-law Mir/a Raoar, refused 
to recognize the new nawab’s authoritv. To oppose him he ads* me- 
ed from Cuttack in December 1740 with a strong arms, and fixed 
his camp in the plains of Phnlsvari. about four miles north of Balasore 
town. On hearing this news Alivardi inarched from Murshidabad 
in January 1741, leaving his brother, Haji Ahmad, and his nephew. 
Nawazish Muhammad Khan (Shahamat Jang) in charge of the ad- 
ministration of, Bengal. He reached Orissa with great difficulty. In 
a keenly contested battle fought in the plains of Phulwari on ft 
March 1741 Ajfivardi met with initial inverses ; but, betrayed bv 
some of his generals, Rustam Tang was ultimately defeated. lie re- 
treated hurriedly to Masulipatum, not being able even to take the 
members of his familv with himself. Thev were helped in their 
distress by Ramchandra Deva II (known as Hafiz Qadar after his 
conversion to Islam), zamindar of Khurdah and a devoted friend of 
Riistam Tang. Thev were brought over to Masulipatanj by Mirza 
Baqar. Rustam Jang was forced jn his adversity to take shelter in 
the Deeean, 
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Alivardi stayed in Orissa for one month more to effect administra- 
tive consolidation there. lie returned to Murshidabad after appoint* 
iug his nephew Sayyid Ahmad Khan (Saulat Jang) to take charge of 
the local government. But because of some grave defects in his 
character, the man of his choice proved to be utterly incompetent 
for the responsible task of governing a newly subjugated tract, which 
had been a centre ol disaffection so recently. Intemperate, tactless 
and over-bearing in manners he made himself unpopular in no time. 
The troops who had come from Bengal went back discontented'' on 
account ol his ill-advised reduction of their pay, and the new troops 
recruited in Orissa did not become loyal to the new nawab’s nominee. 
Saulat Jang’s enemies soon openly defied his authority and also or- 
ganized a conspiracy against him. lie was seized with his entire 
family. All this enabled Mirza Barjar to come back to Cuttack in 
August 17-11 with a part)' of Maratha cavalry. Having placed Saulat 
Jang under strict confinement he established his own authority at 
Cuttack, ad.iOiced up to Nlidnapur and Hijli, and occupied these 
two places. 

Saulat Jang’s fate caused deep aiixieU to Alivardi. His immediate 
lexeuo and chastisement of Mirza Bacjar were considered by him 
to be xerx necessary not only for the personal safety of his near 
relations but also for \ indication of the prestige and power of his 
government. So leaving Ins eldest nephew Shahamat Jang in charge 
of Murshidabad. he marched to Orissa with a large army as well as 
a powerful artillery. Being defeated at Raipur, the southern bank 
of the Malumadi, in December 1741, Mirza Bacjar again ran away 
to the Deccan, evading capture by the nawab’s army, through die help 
of Shall Murad Khan, commander-in-chief of the raja of Khurdah 38 
Saulat Jung and his family were rescued from captivity by some of 
the prominent guards of Alixardi and sent back to Murshidabad with 
a portion of the nawab’s army, the rest being retained in Orissa by 
the Hawaii, who prolonged his stax there for about three months more 
with the objeet of making suitable arrangements for its administration, 
lie appointed Shaikh Masum, one of his intimate friends and a brave 
general, deputy governor of Orissa with Durlabhram, son of raja 
Jankiram, as his peshkar. On his xvav back to Bengal he chastised 
Jagadisvara Blianja, the raja of Mayurbhanj. for his alliance with the 
party of Mirza Bacjar during the recent xvar, and subdued his 
territory. 


50 Sivur (Rru». trans.l, II, 500 1. Mv&z (En*. tran.O, 332-36. - Yusuf. 25.20. 
SalimuOah, 111a, 114b. Letter to Court, II December 1741, 23 December 174L 
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FIRST M A it A T 11 A INVASION (1742) 

Thus by 1741 Alivardi had succeeded in suppressing all discontent 
and resistance to his authority throughout Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. 
But he was not destined to enjoy peacefully die kingdom that he had 
ticquired by cleverly engineered plots and hard-fought battles. Even 
betore his return to the capital, he heard at Jaygarh, near Midna- 
pur, from the local revenue-collectors that the Marathas were 
inarching into Bengal. 

rhe north-eastern push of the Marathas was a phase of Uicir 
triumpuut imperialism in the prc-Punipat era. The ambition of Raghuji 
Bhousle, the virtually independent chief of Nagpur, to dominate 
o\ er the affairs of his master Shahu at Satara being foiled bv the 
superior ability of Baji Rao I, he turned his attention towards the 
rich province of Bengal as a profitable sphere for plunder and ex- 
pansion of his influence. Commissioned by him to invade Bengal 
and to collect chautli from the province 59 his prime minister Bhaskar 
Ram inarched, without any opposition, through Orissa and Paeliet 
(modem Raniganj in the Burdwan district in West Bengal and the 
surroundng areas) and was about to attack Burdwan town when the 
nawab reached there after a quick march 60 on 15 April 1742. By 
constant skirmishes and plunders at Burdwan, the Marathas caused 
shortage of provisions among the naw all’s troops as well as the people 
of that locality, aftd placed them in an extremely critical situation. 
Considering it inadvisable to prolong the stay there in an almost 
beleagured condition, Alivardi fought his way to Katwa (35 miles 
north-east of Burdwan town) through the ranks of the enemy with 
his army much reduced in numbers and in the midst of severe priva- 
tions. The sufferings of the nawab’s troops in their inarch from 
Burdwan to Katw’a for four davs were acute. 6 ! On reaching Katwa 
thev found that the Marathas had entered that town liefore them, 
plundered its granaries and burnt such foodstuffs as they could not 
carry with them. Relief was, howescr, sent to the nawab’s famished 
soldiers from Mursbidabad. But a batch of the Marathas under Mir 
Habib ( now in Marullta sen ice) plundered Mursbidabad carlv in Mav 
1742' causing consternation' among its inhabitants and the European 
factors, at Qasimba/ar (in the district of Mursbidabad, West Bengal). 
On hearing of all this Alivardi marched lnirriedlv from Katwa and 
reached Murshidabad fi 2 on 7 Mav 1742. The Marathas thereafter went 
awav'to Katwa, plundering all the villages on the way. 

59 Sitjnr fEnjr. tranO. TT. 507. Yusuf. 28. 

(10 letter to Court, It July 1742 

01 We cet a graphic description of thrv in 1 1 ip work of Yusuf AM (A/i«sJ/J-'A/i»«rr/» 
Kh/tnN who was present in the company. 

82 Letter to Court, 8 January 1743, para 100. 
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The Maratlias were inclined to return to their country on the eve 
of the rainy season, but Mir Habib persuaded them to cancel this 
programme. Under his advice they began to make efforts to bring 
different parts of West Bengal under their control. They captured 
tile important tort oi ilugli and installed Sis Rao as their governor 
there. With Katwa as their head-quarters in Bengal, they intended 
to advance beyond the Ilugli river and even towards Dacca; but 
they could not do so because of timely precautions on the part of 
the English East India Company®- 1 as well as the nawab’s govern- 
ment.® 1 As a means ot tlelencc, the English in Calcutta began, with 
the nawab’s permission, the construction of an entrenchment which 
cuirfc to be kuown as the Marathu Ditch. 

There was cessation ol acti\e fighting between the nawab’s troops 
and the Marathas during the rains ot 1742, but the latter then con- 
tinued their ravages in the tracts extending over the present districts 
of Burdwan, Mursliidabud, Nadia, Birbhum and Midnapur in West 
Bengal, the Santal Parganas in Bihar, and also over Orissa as far as 
Balasore, perpetrating, as we read in some contemporary accounts, 
horrible cruelties on their unfortunate inhabitants. For security of 
honour ami wealth some people of West Bengal migrated to eastern 
and northern Bengal. Wutes Cangarama, an eye witness, jn his 
Bengali poem, Maluimshtuipmunn : 

'The Brahmans and the Pandits ran away with their books, the 
mmai be nut s (goldsmiths; with their weights and measures, the 
gandha-baiiiks (gvoceis, druggists, and perfumers; and the K ansaris 
(bell-metal workers) alter closing their shops, the blacksmiths and the 
potters with their implements, the fishermen with their nets and 
ropes, and the sankha-baniks (conch-dealers; with their own articles. 
The kayasthas and the t aid y as followed suit. The ksht'lris and the 
lluiputs lied away leasing their swoids behind, the kai cartas and the 
agriculturists did die same with their ploughs and with paddy-seeds 
on the back of their oxen. The shaikhs, the Says ids, die Mughals 
and the PaUians ran out of their \ illages. . . Suddenly the Bargis 
surrounded these runaway people in the field and plundered their 
gold and silver. . . They cut off the hands of some, noses and ears (rf 
others, and killed many. They even ravished beautiful women, entered 
into the villages and set fire to the houses. 


6.1 Letter to Court. 30 October 1742. para 6; 31 July 1742. 8 January I <43. paras 9, 
81, 101. Wilson, Old Fort William. I, 156-81. 

64 Muhammad Wafa. Waqai Fad, Bantfhh, 21b. 

65 The tali* of ‘al malic, fa. fiiven also by other crartemporary writer* mch as 
Vaneswara Vidyalankara (the court pandit of the raja of Burdwan), SalrmuBah, Ghiilam 
Husain Salipi, Yusuf AH and HolwelL 
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The respite from open engagements with die Marathas during the 
rainy season was utilized by the nawab from his camps at Amaniganj 
and Tarakpur, near the suburbs of Murshidabad city, to replenish 
his troops in view of a contemplated conflict with the Marathas. 
ilis nephew Zain-ud-din and Saif khan, governor of Pumea (in Bihar), 
came from their respective places to assist Him in this venture. Thus 
reinforced, the nawab attacked Bhaskar Ram all on a sudden while 
he had been celebrating the Durga Puja festival at Dnaihat, a village 
about live miles south-east of Katwa, and compelled the main body 
of the Marathas to run away towards Katwu. The fugitives encamped 
on the west bank of the river Bhagirathi facing the river Ajay. Alivardi 
crossed both these rivers and made a surprise attack on their camp. 
Disconcerted, they took to their heels through Pachct, Bankura, 
Midnapur and Orissa, being chased by the nawab’s troops ultimately- 
beyond the Chilka Lake in December 1742. On the way they burnt 
and plundered Radhanagar and other towns’ and killed Shaikh 
Masum, deputy governor of Orissa, at Jaipur. Appointing Abdul 
Nabi Khan) unde of Mustafa Khan, to succeed Shaikh Masum, 
Alivardi returned to Murshidabad on 10 February 1743 after about 

two months' stay in Orissa. 06 

* 

SVFLMH JANG IN III II AH (17 12) 

There was, however, no rest for him. Before the first 
Maratha invasion had been repelled, a new menace had 
appeared in Bihar. Commissioned by the emperor Muhammad 
Shah to assist Alivardi against the Maratha invaders Safdar 
Jang, subahdar of Awadh, proceeded to Bihar. But on entering 
Patna city on 7 December 1742 he began to act not as a helper but 
as a virtual dictator by ignoring the rights and sentiments of some 
of the local officers, exacting nazars from all of them as also from 
the local mansabdars, zamindars and jagirdars, and forbidding 'rill 
intercourse with Bengal’ which caused much inconvenience to the 
English factors there.' 57 On Alivardi’s protest against all this he left 
Bihar for his dominions in January 1743. 

SECOND MARATHA INVASION (1743) 

But Bengal was exposed to more scripus troubles before long. At 
Bhaskar’s instigation Raghuji Bhonslc marched with a large army 

00 lit Hit 1<> Court, 10 October 1742, para* 6, 25; 8 January 1743. para 90; 15 
February 1743. Siyar (Eng. tram.), II, 517-19, 591. Yusuf, 38-40. Mytiz (Eng. trans.). 
245-340. Mvzaffar Name, 43, 43a. 43b. 

07 Letter to Court, 8 January 1743. 
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in February 1743 on the plea of realising the chauth of Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa. At the same time the peshwa, fialaji Baji Rao, entered 
Bihar with another Maratha army ostensibly in compliance with the 
request of the short-sighted emperor of Delhi to expel his rival 
Raghuji. The peshwa’s army did not spare blackmailing and harassing 
the people of places like Tikari, Gava, Manpur, Monghyr and Bhagal- 
pur in Bihar through which they passed before reaching die plain 
of Bengal. After crossing the Rajmahal hills with the help of a local 
guide®® the peshwa advanced up to Mankaruh, ten miles south of 
Murshidabad city; Raghuji had meantime encamped near Katwa. In 
4, conference between Alivardi and the peshwa, held at Plasscv on 
31 'March 1743, the former undertook to pay the chauth of Bengal to 
Shahu, and conciliated the peslnva In paving him 22 lakhs of rupees 
on his promising to effect such an arrangement with Raghuji as to stop 
his future incursions into Bengal. The allied troops of the nawab and 
th<* peshwa succeeded in expelling Raghuji. and the peshwa too soon 
returned t > Poona. Both the Maratha armies went out of Bengal by 
the end of Ma\ 1743. 00 

THIRD MAHSTHA INVASION (17 Mi 

But the ambitious Berar chief again sent an expedition into Bengal 
in the beginning of March 1744"° under his generals Bhaskar Pandit 
and Ali Bhai Qarawwal, a Maratha leader who had embraced Islam." 1 
Taking into consideration the comparative exhaustion of his army, 
depletion of the state treasury and shattered condition of his own 
health, Alivardi now resolved not to oppose Bhaskar openly in the 
field but to kill him by a stratagem. Transmission of sweet messages 
and presents enabled him to hoodwink Bhaskar so that the latter met 
him at Mankarah on 31 March with only a few generals and without 
adequate precautions. There he and his companions were murdered 
under Alivardi’s orders. Many ol the leaderlcss Maratha soldiers were 
killed by some of the Afghan generals of the nawab; the rest were 
furiously chased away.”- Some roving bands of Marathas in certain 
parte of West Bengal fled away pell-mell. The whole Maratha army 
fled out of the province." 3 Alivardi returned to Murshidabad and 
distributed ten lalchs of rupees as reward among his soldiers. 
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Raghuji could hardly put up with this disgrace aud loss, fieut upon 
avenging the assassination of Bhaskar, he took advantage of the re* 
belliou of the nawab's foremost Afghan general, Mustafa to 

lead an incursion into his torritories and entered Orissa in March 

1745. "-* After bringing Orissa under his control he reached the neigh- 
bourhood of Calcutta in May, "5 entered Burdwan in June,"® and 
Birbhum in July jl745) J? Marching towards Bihar at the end of the 
rainy season of li4o, he joined the Afghans, who had been spending 
their da^s in distress in the mountains of Magror near Chainpur and 
Sasaram since tlie defeat and death of Mustafa Khan near Jagadish- 
pur, 18 miles south-west of Arrah, ou 20 Juno 1743. After some iurious 
but indecisive engagements with the nawab’s army at different places 
in Bihar and Bengal, Raghuji was defeated near Kutwa in December 
1 1 45, and was forced to retreat to Nagpur. But many of Ins followers 
remained scattered in different parts of W est Bengal and continued., 
their plundering activities."® Practically the whole of Orissa remained 
under the control of Mir Habib, the friend of the Marathas. 

Considering that it would not be advisable to postpone the iceoveiv 
of Orissa, Alivardi soon appointed Mir Jafar khan, paymaster of his 
army, to take charge of Orissa as its deputy governor, he was at the 
same time made faujdar of Midnupur and Ilijli. After marching 
from Murshidabad in November I74(v <) Mir Jafar defeated Saw id 
Nur, a lieutenant of Mir Habib; near Midnapur, about 12 December 

1746. ®0 But the reinforcement of Mir Habib's party by a large body 
of troops under Janoji, son of Raghuji, and the treachery of Mir Jafar 
Khan as well as Ataullah Khan Sabit Jang prevented immediate 
recovery of Orissa by the Bengal army. The disgraceful conduct of 
his two prominent generals did not, however, unnerve Alivardi in 
the least Though more than seventy vears old, he personally marched 
with an army against the. Marathas.wlm. being defeated in a hotly 
contested battle near Burdwan, ran away to Midnapur. To avoid 
the rains the nawab came Ixick to his capital, and in 1747 the 
Marathas regained influence over Orissa up to Midnapur.®! 

74 S»i/«r (Eng. trans.), II, 548. 
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FIFTH MARATIIA INVASION ( 1748) 

The uawab s embarrassments on the outbreak ol the second Afghan 
insurrection in 1748 afforded a splendid opportunity to the Marathas 
to advance once again into Bengal proper. The ipain .body under 
Janoji inarched from Midnapur to a place near Burdwan and there 
were several straggling parties of them about the country’ (Bengal). 82 
Some of them were even trying to proceed towards Dacca, some had 
reached Tanna’s Fort near Calcutta, while many entered into Murshi- 
dabad and plundered some goods ol the English Companv at 
Qasiniba/ar. Both the parties of the Marathas under Janoji and Mir 
Ifohib joined the Afghan insurgents near Patna. But the allied troops 
were defeated by the nawab at Ranisarui, 8 miles west of Barb, on 
18 April 1748 .M On hearing of his mother’s death Janoji went away 
to Nagpur, Mir Habib being left at Midnapur with the major portion 
of the army. Soon reinforced bv a batch of cavalry under Salraji, 

\ ©linger son of Raghuji, Mir Habib effectively maintained Maratha 
hold over Orissa. 

In the summer of the next sear (1749; Alivardi marched into 
Orissa, and after effecting its recox cry from Maratha control appointed 
a 'cavalry officer, named Shah Abdus Sublian Khan, deputy governor 
of that province. But within a week since he had commenced his 
return journey towards Muishidabad, the Marathas re-occupied 
Cuttack early in June.** Jl was not possible for him to resume at 
once the task of their immediate expulsion as the rainy season was 
about to set in and his aunv had been overs! mined. The effects 
ol strenuous exertions to ward oil Hie repealed Maratha incursions 
had begun to tell upon his health in his old age. Soon after his 
return to Murshidabad early in July he remained seriously ill till 
October. In fact, the Marathas were then free to pillage different 
parts of Orissa. Thex- caused alarm to the English factors at Cuttack, 
and a parts- of them created distui bailees near Calcutta in the month 
of December. 88 

Realising the need of prompt action for extinguishing the Maratha, 
menace, Alivardi marched to Midnapur in December 1749. But while 
he had been encamped there, some thousands of Marathas marched 
past him early in March 1750, and plundered the country as far as 
Rujmahal. Thereafter thev dashed upon Murshidabad and had a 
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skirmish with the troops under Mir Jafar who was obliged to retreat 
nearer the city. The two aripies were then encamped near each 
other, and the Marathas daily sent out parties to burn and plunder, 
all around them.** 7 Returning temporarily to Burdwan, the nawab 
chased die Marathas from place to place. He soon went back to 
Midnapur, determined to stay there for some time to crush the 
Maratha menace for ever. 

But Alivardi had to march to Bihar quickly to counteract the evil 
effects of an ill-advised attempt on the part of his grandson, Siraj- 
ud-daulali, in June 1730 to make himself the sole governor of Bihar 
by removing the nawab s agent r.ua Jaukiraiu. Ho effected a rccon* 
citation between his grandson unci Jankiratn, who ablv administered 
Bihar till his death iu 1752. Though attacked with high fever at 
Patna, the nawab hurried back to Murshidabad, as the Midnapur 
area still remained disturbed due to Maratha ravages. Without taking 
sufficient rest in the weak state of his health, he proceeded to Midna- 
pur in DecemlxT 1750 and chased Mir Habib to Orissa. The nawab 
thereupon returned to Kalua/w but there he hoard that a party of 
the Marathas was plundering the trac ts near Bhagnlpur and in 
Birbhuin. In February 1751 hr reuwnod to Amaniganj. near Murshi- 
dabad city, ‘with intentions, as it was said, to proceed’ towards 
Birbhuin.* 9 

A L I V A R D I ' S TREAIV \\ I I II MV HAT HAS (17)1 

Hard, expensive and almost, unceasing, though fruitless as well as 
indecisive, campaigning for not less than eight years produced a 
reaction in both camps and made both parties eager for a compro- 
mise. So they concluded a treaty in May or June 1751. The nawab 
agreed to pay to the Marathas an annual chauth of 12 lakhs of rupees, 
with effect from October 1751, on condition that they would Jncver 
set their foot again’ within his dominions or cross the river Suvarna- , 
rckha which was fixed as the boundary of the Bengal subali. Mir 
Habib was to hold the office of the deputy governor pf Orissa on 
behalf of Alivardi, but the surplus revenues of the province were to 
be spent for payment of Raghuji’s soldiers. 90 He was not, however, 
destined to hold this position for long. Jealous of his promotion, his 
enemies managed to get him murdered on 4 September 1752 under 
orders of Janoji, who had then come to Orissa as commander of the 
Maratha infantry stationed there. 
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EFFECTS OF MARATIlA INVASIONS 

The repeated incursions of the Marathas produced soirte far- 
reaching effects on Bengal. The important political effect was the 
establishment of Maratha supremacy in Orissa. The treaty of 1751 
did not, of course, provide for the cession of Orissa to die Marathas; 
it only assigned to them the revenues of its southern part. Even so, 
while Orissa remained theoretically under the suzerainty of the 
nawab of Bengal, the Maratha? actually governed it as part of the 
Bhonsle dominions. Besides, the Maratha raids into Bengal did not 
cease; these continued for manv vears.91 On the other hand, the 
M&ratha incursions were indirectly helpful for the English. They 
took precautions for the defence of Calcutta against the Marathas. 
Their collaboration in this matter with tin* inhabitants of the town 
served to create in the minds of the latter a spirit of goodwill for, 
and a sense of confidence in the English. 0 ^ 

•The ravages of the Marathas and the consequential dislocation of 
normal activities of all classes of people badlv affected the economy 
of the province. Agriculture, industiy, trade and commerce — all 
were seriously affected: and the losses could not be made good after 
1751. Tn fact, the pre-Blasses period left a legacy of economic dec- 
line which was aggrasafed 1>\ quick political revolutions and other 
factors. 

In the social sphere;, the migiation of a large number of people 
from the western to the eastern and uni them di if riets of Bengal, as 
also to the English settlement at Calcutta leel to a numl>er of im- 
portant change’s. The de*usit\ of population went down in the western 
part, anel inereased in the* eastern and northern parts. Calcutta 
prepared itself for the prominence winch it was sne>n to acquire as 
a result of the- establishment of the Company as the dr faclo rider 
e>f the* provine e* Some Mat ctln f undies settled about this time in 
certain put* of Bengal 

trr.IMN I \ <! r R R F r T I O N S (1745. 174*0 

The Afghans of Bihar possessed of brilliant fighting qualities, 
rendered \ alnable sen ic es to Alivudi when he was deputy governor 
of that proximo anel also- during the first four years of his subahdar- 
ship of Bengal. But soon their relations became strained for certain 
reasons of which the most important was the high ambition e>f the 
Afghan leader, Mustafa Khan, fen* greater power and influence in 

*11 Journal of Indian H(tfe>n/. TVcrmlw HWR. 
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the state. After resigning the navvab's service Mustafa Khan left 
Murshidabad for Patna towards the end of February 1745, to snatch 
away the government of Bihar from Zain-ud-din Ahmad Khan. 
Determined to frustrate the ambition of the Afghan relx-ls, the latter 
took necessary precautions and strengthened his armv with the 
assistance of some local nobles and some zamindars of the province. 
Mustafa Khan arrived near Patna on 14 March and attacked Zain-ud- 
din’s army which was encamped in Jafar Khans garden just to the 
east of the city. Zain-ud-din’s troops suffered .reverses, but the death 
of Mustafa’s elephant-driver caused some panic among the latter’s 
troops. Yet Mustafa Khan continued to fight for seven days. Then he 
lost one of his eves from gunshot and became senseless: his soldiers 
ran away with him to Mitapur (site of the Patna Junction raibvav 
station). Mustafa recovered his senses there, but Zain-ud-din chased 
the Afghans be von d Naubatour (13 miles south-west of Patna Junction 
railway station) and Muhib Alipur (on the east Kmk of the Son 
river, 19 miles south-west of Naubatpur). Mivardi soon joined him 
to expel the Afghan rebel-, bevond the frontiers of Bihar as far as 
Zainania. Iving opposite- to Ohazipnr. 

Undaunted bv this discomfiture. Mustafa soon assembled a large 
armv with which he man-bed back to Bib ir and allied himself with 
the zamindars of Sholiahad. who were not on aood terms with Zain- 
ud-din. To cheek him in time 7ain-ud-diu left Patna on 2 Tune 
1745 and inflicted a crushing defeat on the Afghans at Tnwlishpur 
(18 miles south-west of Arrah town) on 20 June. Mnstaf i Khan lost 
his life and his son. Murt.v'a Klun. fl« d a wav with bis followers to 
Maprnr H4 miles west of Chainpttr on the bank of the Knrammsa 
river). As a punishment for the intrigues of the Afghans with the 
Marathi ehief, Baghnii Bhonsle. during the latter’s invasion of 
Bihar in Septcml>er 1745. Alivardi dismissed all of them from ln\ 
service in Tune 1746. Thereafter thev nroceeded to their respective 
homes in Darbhangha in north Bihar. ^ ' 

But this did not mean the rollapse of the Afghan menace for 
Alivardi. In 1748, when there was a general Afehan revival through- 
out north India, it assumed a more formidable shape in the east. 
Strangely enough, Alivardi’s nephew Zain-ud-din was to some extent 
responsible for it. In bis intense eagerness to seize the government 
of Bengal from his aged uncle. Zain-ud-din wanted to enlist the 
service of die Afehan generals of Darbhanga under their leaders 
Shamshir Khan, Murad Sher Khan, Sanlar Khan and Bakshi Bahelia. 

flfl Muzaffar N3ma. fllb, B2b. ftlb. fl4b. Wab, 87ab. (tfto. Wfiqa'i Path Rrtngfilah. 10a. 
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He arranged for a ceremonial interview with them on 13 January 
1748 in the 1 Chihil Satun where, to create confidence in the minds 
of the Afghans about his friendliness, he kept no guards for personal 
defence. His ambition and folly cost him his life. The Afghans cut 
his limbs into pieces. 

In the midst of the general confusion following the murder of 
Zain-ud-din the revengeful Afghans entered his palace, got 70 lakhs 
of rupees in cash as well as a large quantity of jewels and bullion, 
inflicted such cruel tortures on Haji Ahmad for more than two weeks 
that hf expired from their effect on 20 January', and treated the 
members of his family disgraceful^ . The ranks of the Afghans were 
strengthened daily 1)\ fresh recruits; the\ were also reinforced bv the 
Marathas under Mir Habib and Janoji. For full three months of 
Afghan usurpation, the eitv of Patna experienced acute agonies; the 
miseries of its inhabitants knew no limits due to indiscriminate plunder 
J>v the Afghan soldiery. This lias been graphically described by all 
the important Indian writers of the time. 0 1 Ghulam Husain, a citizen 
of Patna, observes that they “being restrained by no discipline, nor 
overawed by any constraint spread throughout every quarter of that 
unfortunate city, where not a day passed without some houses under- 
going all the horrors of \iolciue and defilement. Many families 
were dishonoured by them and very few had the fortune to escape 
the infamous practices of that nation of miscreants.” 015 

Such a state of affairs rendered the immediate recovery of Patna 
from the Afghan usurpers a matter of vital concern to Alivardi. 
Securing complete allegiance of his armv for this task and making 
due arrangements for the defence of Mursltidabad in his absence, 
he left his camp at Ainaniganj for Patna on 29 February 1748.®° 
On the wav lie was joined at Sultanganj near Bhagalpnr bv 1.500 
men sent bv Saif Khan, governor of Purnca. and at Monglivr bv 
raja Sundar Singh of Tikari and Kamgar Khan Mavi, zamindar of 
Nashat and Samami. He came out victorious in a furious engagement 
with the Afghans on 10 April 1748°" at Ranisarai. 8 miles west of 
Barh. On the death of their leaders Sardar Khan. Murad Sher Khan 
and Shamshir Khan in the course of the fighting the Afghans ran 
awav from the field in utter confusion. The Marathas followed suit. 0 # 
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After a brief halt on the way Alivardi entered Patna to the great 
|oy of his surviving relations and the people of that city. He found 
himself relieved of the Afghan menace by the first week of May 
1748." The goods and effects of the Afghans at Darbhanga were 
seized by some agents of the nawab, who, however, meted out 
chivarlous treatment to the widow and daughter of Sluumhir Khan 
hy making suitable arrangements for their comfortable living and 
the marriage erf the latter He returned to Murshidabad in November 
1748 after formally appointing Siraj-ud-daulah deputy governor of 
Bihar, raja Tankiram being entrusted with the actual work of adminis- 
tration. After Jankiram’s death in 1732 his office was given to his 
diwan Ramnarain who held it with success till 1701. 

The Afghan insurrection of 1748 was not a mere local rebellion- 
it was a sort of direct challenge to Alivardi’s rule. It gathered strength 
from the support of Afghan adventurers from different parts of 
northern India and also from the victories of Ahmad Shah Abdali 
Afghan chiefs. had made themselves masters of Farrukhabad and 
Ruhelkhand. The Afghans were making a fresh bid for power on the 
ruins of the Mughal empire. 

VIIVABDl* AND EUROPEAN’ TRADERS 

S' 

Fullv conscious of the importance of foreign trade for the economic 
prosperitv of his subah. Alivardi did not wilfullv injure the interests 
of the traders, whether European or Asiatic “He understood perfeetlv 
well”, writes Jean Law, “the interests of his government, favoured 
the poor merchants, and administered justice when complaints 
succeeded in reaching him.” 100 The Count il in Calcutta observed 
in 1747 that it had been "cnstnmarv at these Durban of the Navahs 
to allow merchants to settle their accounts in a fair manner when- 
ever Jt has been required hv either party’. 101 Scrafton remarks that 
Alivardi "used to compare the Europeans to A hive of bees of whose 
honev vou might reap the benefit, but that if von dhtuibed their 
hive thev would, sting vou to death”. 08 * 10 ? 

A eontemporarv French writer remarked that Alivardi was Verv 
fond of the Europeans and thev all feared the moment of his death 
because of the disturbanees which might then take place’. 10 * 1 Risdom. 
the Dutch Director at Chinsura, observed in his petition to Siraj- 
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ud-daulah, dated 26 June 1756, that they “generally had been be- 
friended and countenanced by Princes of the land and, up to the 
glorious Nawab Souja-ul-mulk Mahabat Jung (Alivardi) inclusive, 
always endowed with privileges”.^ HoJwell’s charge that in his 
deathlved speech the nawab instructed his grandson and heir- 
designate, Siraj-ud-daulah, to ‘reduce’ the power of the Europeans, 
is a veritable concoction. It is amply refuted by the unimpeachable 
evidence of some relevant contemporary documents.!*® It was not on 
‘groundless pretences’, as the Council at Fort St George wrongly 
informed Admiral Watson in 1756, too but under grave necessities 
due to repeated Maratha invasions, that Alivardi realized contribu- 
tions from the English, Dutch and French Companies for the defence 
of the province, on the ground that “they participated of (ml the 
protection of his arms” 10 " and enjoyed the benefits of traded*® In 
1744 he passed orders stopping the trade of the English East India 
Cempanv until thev had complied with his demand for three million 
rupees which he required for clearance of two months' arrear pav 
of his soldiers. Mililurs guards were stationed at the giirrah 109 
mirimgslio and some gomosh/v of the English were arrested. "These 
restrictions were removed when the chief of the Qasimbazar factors* 
agreed to pav him three lakhs and a half. In addition, the factors at 
Qasimbazar. Patna and D.u ea were required to satisfy the local 
officers of the nawab’s government at their respective places bv 
separate payments. 

lint again in the sear 17 IS on the complaint ol the Armenian and 
Mughal men hauls against the < apt ure of some of their mercantile 
vessels ln Commodore Ciiffiu. the nawab adopted certain measures 
of reprisal against the English Companv for redress of their grievances. 
The Ivan on the trade of the English Company was not removed till 
October 1752.*' 1 when thev were able to persuade the Armenians to 
express satisfaction about their losses and also to pav one and a half 
lakhs of rupees to the nivvalv Thus Alivardi effectivelv controlled 
the trade of the Europeans m Bengal whenever necessarv. 

The nawab was also veiv keen about enfolding his control over 
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them in other respects. “He was”, writes Jean Law, “zealous of his 
authority . He specially affected a great independence whenever 
there was a question of any affair between himself and the Europeans. 
To speak to him of finnans or of privileges obtained from the Em- 
peror was only to anger him. lie knew well how to say at the 
proper moment that lie was both King and Wazir.”H2 With his 
knowledge of the distracted condition of Peninsular India consequent 
upon it being a theatre of war between the English and the French, 
he was determined to prevent them from jumping into the field of 
politics in Bengal. “He saw with equal indignation and surprise”, 
Jean Law observes, “the progress of the French and the English 
nations on the Coromandel coast as well as in the Deccan, for In 
means of his spies he was informed of even thing that happened there 
...lie teared that sooner or later the Europeans would attempt 
similar enterprises in his government”! n In Jul\ 1745 he issued a 
parwanah ordering the English, the French and the Dutch to obsene 
strict neutrality within his dominions from point Palmyras, on flic 
coast of the Bay of Bengal, to the south of Balasore. Except once 
in 1748. when the French at Chandemagar temporarily occupied the 
Dutch Company's garden of Champonade, 114 the Europeans dared 
not violate this neutrality in Bengal and to commence open hostilities 
in this province till, after Alivardi’s death, the outbreak of the Seven 
Years’ War in Europe influenced political conditions in India 
Alivardi was also opposed to the attempts of the English and the 
French to strengthen theii fortifications m Calcutta and Cli.mdc r- 
nagar respectively because he justly apprehended enhancement of 
their power. ‘Ton are merchants”, he often remarked before the 
English and French vakils, “what need have vou of a fortress? Being 
under mv protection vou have no enemies to fear.’ tt r ’ But during 
the troubled years towards the* close of his career, in 17o- r .fi. the 
English Company in Calcutta began without any concealment to 
repair and strengthen their fortifications.! 

ALIVARDI KHAN AS A RULER 

Alivardi was a tactful, wise and efficient ruler, always solicitious of 
the welfare of his subjec ts. The repeated Maratha inroads and the 
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Afghan insurrections made the first eleven years of his administra- 
tion a period of tremendous strain for himself, and during it he could 
not do much of constructive work conducive to the material interests 
of the Bengal subah. But with comparative security after his treaty 
with the Mara thus in 1751 he devoted himself to measures of recon- 
struction to undo the baneful effects of warfare extending for more 
than eight years. Henceforth he “applied himself with judgement and 
alacrity to the repose and security of his subjects and never after- 
wards deviated in smallest degree from these”. 1 17 

Alivardi encouraged rural reconstruction and uplift in all possible 
ways. The ryots were not subjected to arbitrary revenue assessments. 
“The custom was then to settle the malguzari (revenue assessment) 
with the different zamindars on moderate terms; the Nawab (Alivardi) 
abided bv this agreement; the zamindars had a natural interest in 
their districts anti gave proper encouragement to the ryots (peasant 
eutyivators), when necessary would wait for their rents, and lxirrow 
money to pay their own malguzttri punctually. There were in all 
districts shroffs ( money-lenders, bankers) ready to lend money to 
zamindars when requested and even to the Ryots, which enabled 
many to cultivate their grounds which otherwise they could not 
have done.” 118 

No additional peeuniars demands were made bv the state on the 
masses of the people. But to meet the financial exigencies caused 
bv the external and internal troubles during the first few vears of 
his government. Alixardi had to take casual aid and realize extra 
contributions from the Kuropean trading companies, and from some 
prominent zamindars of the pros inti*, such as raja Ramkanta of 
Rajshahi, raja Ramnath of Dinajpur. and maharaja Krishna Chandra 
of Nadia, whose* jurisdiction remained free from Maratha ravaws.119 
lake Mnrshid Quli Khan and Slmja-ud-din Muhammad Khan, he also 
levied abwabs (additional impositions) on the zamindars in general, 
the total of these during the entire period of his administration 
amounting to Rs 22,25.554. t-* 1 

U,IV\RT>rs CHARACTER 

If invasions from without and military insurrections within terribly 
disturbed the earlier wars ol Alivardi’s regime, some premature 
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bereavements in his family rendered his last days very unhappy. 
These naturally caused depression of mind in his old age and seriously 
affected his health. A fatal attack of dropsy carried him away on 9 
(or 10) April 1756. 

Early training in the school of adversity had enabled him to 
develop remarkable strength of character. Possessed of a puritanic 
temperament and a religious turn of mind, he was free from the vices 
of drunkenness and debauchery, so commonly prevalent among the 
members of the aristocracy in those days. Orme has justly observed 
that “his private life was very different from the usual manners of 
u Mahometan prince in Indostan; for he was always extremely tem- 
perate, had no pleasures, kept no seraglio and always lived the 
husband of one v.ifc”. 1 - 1 With implicit faith in God, he often invoked 
His grace in moments of crisis during his campaigns and thus derived 
inspiration to fight successfully w ith heroism and courage. A brave 
warrior he knew, writes Jean Law, then chief, of the French factory 
at Qasimbazar, “how to command an army’.*- 2 Ghulain Husain 
notes that “in generalship he had no equal in his age except Asaf 
Jah Nizam-ul-mulk”.12! Regular in daily habits, he devoted proper 
attention to each duty at the right moment. He was kind and generous 
towards his relations, friends, officers and ordinary servants, all of 
whom enjoyed his frequent bounty. He was a patron of arts and 
letters, and a number of scholars, well versed in different branches 
of learning, flourished in "his court. He spent some of his leisure 
hours in the study of works on theology and history. 

Love of political power led him, however, to commit some un- 
worthy acts. He was, observes Jean I .aw, ‘deceitful and ambitious 
in the highest degree'. 124 The treacherous assassination of Abdul 
Karim Khan Ruhela under his orders during his deputy governorship 
of Bihar, his ingratitude to Sarfaraz Khan, and the massacre of 
Bhaskar Pandit and his followers are wholly indefensible. 

Like many other rulers he fell into dotage during the closing years 
of his life and selected his spoilt grandson Siraj-ul-daulah as his suc- 
cessor. Those disruptive forces which he had controlled with consi- 
derable tact and prudence began to assert themselves, and the logic 
of events irresistibly drove the political affairs in Bengal towards re- 
volution and loss of independence. 

121 Hill, I, xxx. 

122 Ibid., in, 160. 

123 Styfir (Eng. tram.), 11, 586. 

124 Hill, in, 160. 



Chapter Seven 


THE DECCAN UNDER THE ASAFJAHI 

NIZAMS 


CAHKKK OF MZAM-t l.-Ml'LK : 

IllilCN OF Al'ItANOZlU 

Kiiwajv Amu, i.uandea nitu ol Nizam-ul-mulk, traced his descent 
lrojn Abu Bukr die first Khali Jail. From Bukliaru he came to India 
towards the close ol Shah Jaluui’s reign, joined Aurangzib in the 
war of succession, rose high in his favour, and fell in the siege of 
Colcomla in 1687. His eldest son, Shihub-ud-din Khan, later known 
as Chazi -ud-din khan Firuz Jang, came to India in 1669, rose to be 
the goNcrnor of Bcrar and Gujarat, and died in 1710. His eldest son, 
Mir Qmnr-ud-din (later known as Nizam-ul-mulk Asaf Jah), was- born 
in 1671. 

In his early youth Mir Qamr-ud-diu used to accompany his father 
in his military expeditions in the Deccan. He distinguished himself 
in the investment of the fortress of Adoni (1688), and was raised to 
the lank of 2,000 zat, 500 sawar, by the emperor Aurangzib, who 
began to show special favour to him on account of his gallantry, 
efficiency and insight into human affairs. Mir Qamr-ud-din was 
dignified with the title of Chin Qilieh Khan in 1691. In recognition 
of his services in different expeditions against the Marathas the em- 
peror bestowed on him the faujdari of Bijupurd In 1702 the emperor 
was pleased to bestow' on Chin Qilieh Khan die important post of 
subahdar of Bijapur Kanialak. At the siege of Wakinkhera, die 
famous Berad stronghold, Chin Qilieh Khans performance attracted 
the notice of Aurangzib, who presented him with an Arab steed with 
gold trapping, as his own horse was killed in a charge led against 
die enemy - 2 At last the Berads were compelled to yield and take to 
flight. Chin Qilieh Khan and his Turani soldiery, in the words of 
the court historian, ‘chased furiously the crow after it had left the 
ndhsc and their anxious search , sent that broken-winged one into 

1 Mao'thk-i-'Alamgin, 441 . 

8 IMA, 4801 
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the wilderness of wandering*.-'? In recognition ol his services Chin 
Qilich Khan was raised to tile rank of 5,000 zat, 5,000 sawar, and 
was awarded one erore ami fifty lakhs of dams, a jewelled sabre 
and an elephant. 

It seems that Chin Qilich Khan had, after the capture ot Wukin- 
khera, acquired great miluenee over his imperial master who con- 
sulted him on all important matters of the state. Two montlis before 
his death Aurangzib summoned Chin Qilich Khan to court lor some 
important consultation. Probably he knew that his end was approach- 
ing. lie wanted him to espouse the cause ol prince Kam Buklish, 
the pet ol his old age, lor whom he hail the strongest affection. The 
emperor knew that prince Azam had won over to his side Asad 
Khan, Zulfiqar Khan and other amirs. On 9 February 1707 the em- 
peror, alter holding consultations with Chin Qilich Khan, gave leave 
to Kam tiakhsh to go to Bijapur as subahdur. For quite a long while 
the emperor had been endeavouring to bring the Tuiani parti ol his 
court, which had Ghazi-ud-din Khan Firuz Jang, (.’bin Qilich Kllau 
and Muhammad Amin Khan as its natural loaders, to suppoit the 
claims of Kam Bakhsh as against the pretensions ol Azam who en- 
joyed the backing of the Irani part)-. 

CAREER OF MZAM-ILMII.K . R 1. 1 C \ OF 
BAHADUR SlIAH 

On the death of Aurangzib. at Ahmadnagar, both Chin Qilich Khan 
and Muhammad Amin Khan, on grounds ol prudeme, joined A/am 
in his march towards Aurangabad. A/uin sought to conciliate 
Chin Qilich Khan whom he knew to be the most influential poison in 
the Turani party. So he conferred on him the title ot Khuu-i-IXuuuu 
and the subahdari of Burhanpur, which he felt constrained to accept. 
But very soon he left Azam, on the pretext of his presence In-ing 
required somewhere else in the Deccan, lie too, like his father Firuz 
Jang, subahdur of Berar, decided not to take any active part in the 
imminent war of succession between the sons of Aurangzib. 

After Bahadur Shah’s victory over Azam in the battle ol Jajau 
the new emperor, on the advice of his chief minister Khan-i-Khuuau 
Munim Khan, appointed Chin Qilich Khan as the suhahdar of the 
province of Avadn and faujdar of Lucknow, and conferred on him 
the title of Khan-i-Dauran Bahadur. Chin Qilich Khan took charge 
of the administration of Avadh in December 1707. 

But he remained in Avadh only for a few months. When Bahadur 
Shah returned from the Deccan, after his successful campaign against 


9 Ibid., 508. 
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Kum Baklish, Chin Qilich Khan repaired to the count. He felt dis- 
gusted at the absolute authority assumed by Zuliiqar Khun in the 
affairs of the state after the death of Munim Khan, the chief minister, 
in 1710. He resigned from the subahdari of Avadh and also relin- 
quished the title bestowed by the new emperor, lie made up his 
mind to retire into private life. For nearly five years Chin Qilich 
Khan lived in seclusion. 4 5 

The period under review corresponds with the supremacy acquir- 
ed by Zuliiqar Khun in the counsels of the state, lie held the im- 
portant posts of Mir Baklish i of the empire and the suhahdar of the 
DccXan. lie was allow ed to lease Daud Khan Paniti as his deputy 
in the south. It was chiefly by his advice and suggestion that prac- 
tically all the Turani high officials, whom he regarded as his poten- 
tial rivals, were removed from the Deccan and dispersed to different 
and distant parts of the country, so that they might not stand in 
the wav of his ambition. In order to consolidate his position in the 
IA'ceau, Zuliiqar Khun effected an accommodation with the Marathas 
by granting Shaliu the right of chauth and sardeshmukhi; hut 
collection and payment continued to be entrusted to imperial agents 
as beloie. This arrangement had no imperial sanction; so its legal 
validity was questionable. 

\ i/, VM-LI.M LI.K. \S lilt; DEC< \\ \1CI,H(>\ 

Zuliiqar Khan's power did not survive the fall of Jnhaudar Shall; 
indeed, liotli ol them were put to death when Faitukh-siv ar became 
victorious. Alter the lattei’s accession Chin Qilich Klian was honour- 
ed with the title of Ni/am-iil-mulk ami appointed vicerov of the siv 
suhalis of the Deccan - * and iaiijdar of Kamatak (171-3). It was 
on the advice of the new chief minister. Savyid Ahdullali Khan, 
entitled Quth-ul-nmlk, that the emperor appointed Nizatn-ul-mulk 
to the vicerovultv of the Deccan, llis presence in the capital was 
considered to he dangerous lor the consolidation of the Saw id 
brothers - influence. Moreover, the contusion and disorder in the 
DeiT.nt required the presence of a strong and capable officer who 
could cheek the encroachments of the Marathas in that part of the 
empire. 

4 //«</., H\9. Tarikh-i-Fathiftoh 

5 I»i the time af Atirang/jh tlw' IVccan was divided into si* miIniIis- ( 1 1 KlumW, 
(2! Rerar, (3) Auraiytabad, (4) Bidar, (3) Hvdcialmd. (6) Bij.ii.nr, Dining the latrr 
wars of his reign, when the imperial armies had conquered practically the whole of 
South India. Hyderabad and Bijapnr wen’ nude into Kamatak Hyderabad Balaghat 
ami Kamatak Hyderabad r«imthal. (Wilks. HUiorical Stdr/ws of Southern Inilia, I 
134-36.) 
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Ou his arrival in the Deccan in 1713 Nizam-ul-mulk found .affairs 
in the greatest disorganization as a result of the excesses committed 
by the Maratha agents in exercise of their rights of chauth and sar- 
deshmukhi with impunity. No sooner did he arrive at Aurangabad 
than he started reorganizing the administrative machinery of the six 
subairs of the Deccan. The Marathos had appointed their kamaish- 
dars (revenue-collectors; to collect the chauth. These local officers 
exacted payments from merchants and travellers who desired secu- 
rity from plunder, and imposed tolls upon every cart and bullock 
passing thiough the territory. The kamaishdars could get niilitarv 
support from the Maratha sardars who had established a sort ot 
parallel government in the Deccan, dixiding the Mughal territors 
among themscK cs. If there happened to be any difficulty in obtain- 
ing their chauth the\ openly defied the imperial authority, too weak 
to oppose their exactions, 

The first thing that Nizam-ul-mulk did was to consolidate his 
position at Aurangabad and to suppress the authoiitv of the 1 »k ,d 
Maratha collectors of chauth and sardcshiuukhi. He repudiated the 
obligations created bv the agreement entered into h\ Zulfiqur khan 
and the Maratha king Shahu, alleging its observance to be incon- 
sistent with the authority vested in the viceroy of the Deccan. 0 
With his usual foresight and dexterity he availed himself of the dis- 
sensions prevailing among the Maratha chiefs. He took full advantage 
of the feud existing between the Kolhapur parts, which owed 
allegiance to Tara Bai, and that of Shahu. Chandraxcn Jadhav, son 
of Dhanaji Jadhav, deserted Shahu and joined Ni/am-ul-mulk. lie 
took shelter at Aurangabad along with Rambhaji NimbaHv.ir and 
Sharja Rao Ghatge who also had deserted Shahu and joint'd his 
standard. The latter was given a jagir In Shambhaji ot Kolhapur, on 
the recommendation of Nizam-ul-mulk, which continued to l>e en- 
joyed bv his familv and was knovvn as Kagal state. Nizam-ul-mulk 
gave protection to Chaudrasen Jadhav and bestowed on him a large 
fief with a revenue of 25 lakhs a vear for the upkeep of his troops. 
He was required to keep 15,(XX) well-equipped men. ready for action 
at anv moment. His fief was scattered over parts of Bhalki, Bahmana- 
had, Ilandu and Chandragarh. where he had built a fortress on an 
adjoining hill. 7 He was treated like other nobles and his advice was 
sought on all important matters concerning the Marathas. 

Nizam-ul-mulk started his work of reform in the devastated re- 
gions of the Deccan in order to secure peace and plenty to the 

6 Khafi .Khan, II. 741. 

7 Ma'athfr'-vt-vmara, II, .137. Lachmi Narain Shafiq, Bisdtrul-GhonH'im. 
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peasantry whose lands were lying waste on account of tlie Muratha 
inroads. He assured them that they woultj not be deprived of the 
fruits of their labour. He stationed troops at vantage points to keep 
off the armed bands of Muratha frcc-booters. Then he had to deal 
courageously, yet skilfully, with Balaji Vishwanath, who had, after 
the withdrawal of Chaudrasen Jadhav, risen in the favour of Shahu. 
When Balaji came to know of the designs of Nizam-ul-mulk, he 
raised a fresh force in order to remove all obstacles in the way of 
Maratha unity. 

Meanwhile N'izam-ul-mulk had sent troops in the direction of 
tlie Godavari to compel Shuhu’s officers, who were ravaging the 
countryside, to withdraw. An encounter took place in which the 
Marathas were forced to retire to the bank ol the Bhiinu. On Injur- 
ing the new's of this reverse Shahu directed Balaji Vishwanath to 
proceed against Nizain-ul-mulk. He marched at the head of a large 
army in order to re-establish Maratha authority in the regions 
whence it had been ousted. A battle was fought in the vicinity of 
Purundhar in which Balaji suffered a severe defeat, lie had to retire 
and seek refuge in the Chats. A Mughal contingent under the com- 
mand of Uamhhuji Nimbalkur occupied the evacuated territory in 
tlie neighbourhood of the Poona district. This territory was given 
in jugir to Chaudrasen Jadhav in recognition of his services. After 
tht* termination of hostilities a lre.it v was signed between Nizam-ul- 
mulk and Balaji Vishwanath, the exact terms ol which are not known; 
n*»st probablv its basis was mutual icstoration <•* captives and pri- 
soners. It was entered into on the conviction that neither party was 
able to destroy the other. 

lJaml Khan Punni and his agents used to share in the annoving 
taxes and exactions that the Maratha chiefs levied from the helpless 
peasantry ami merchants. Ni/.am-ul-mulk. on the contrary, establish- 
ed a uniform sv stem of assessment in the subah of Aurangabad where 
he first introduced his revenue reforms and which he intended to 
extend to other provinces of the Deccan, under the watchful ami 
efficient control of Sheikh Muhammad A/am and later of divvan 
Kliem Karan. 8 He directed them to hold a thorough investigation 
into the mils' grievances, in the course of which he was informed 
that Daud Khan Panni and his subordinate officers used to appro- 
priate for themselves 20 lakhs of rupees annually from the revenue 
in accordance with their secret arrangement with the agents of 
Shahu. Informed* of this, Ni/am-nl-mulk ordered Khero Karan and 
Muhammad Ghivas Khan to tour the countryside and organize the 


8 HaBqat-ul-'AIam, JI, 69. 
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system of assessment to the advantage of the cultivators by freeing 
them from the Maratha chauth-collectors who oppressed them sys- 
tematically. 

Nizam-ul-mulk showed masterly grasp of the situation and an 
intimate acquaintance with the problems of the Deccan. By strict 
economy and care in the management of the finances, as well as 
by organizing the revenue system, which had become thoroughly 
corrupt and iniquitous, he restored the prosperity of the Dec-can. 
He abolished the payment of the large sums which Zulfiqar Khan 
had engaged himself to pay, by way of blackmail, to the Maratha 
court. But in 1715 he was replaced "as subahdar of the Deccan bv 
Amir-ul-umara Husain Ali Khan, the younger of the Suvvicl brothers. 
His untimely recall left his work of reform incomplete, and gave an 
opportunity to the Marathas to re-assert their claims and strengthen 
their hold on the Deccan. 

MZAM-UI.-M l Lk AND SW1II) BROUlKHs 

Farrukh-sivar was anxious to free himself from the control of the 

Savvid brothers. He undermined in various wavs the uuthorih ol 

* • • 

the new subhadar of the Deccan, going so far as to address secret 
letters to the leading landholders to withhold payment of revenue 
to his officers. In self-defence Savvid Husain Ali entered into an 
agreement with Shahu which gave the Maratha king valuable poli- 
tical and military rights and bound him to keep l->,000 horse at the 
subahdar’s disposal. The emperor, however, refused to ratifv this 
agreement. Realising that the Savvid brothers were contemplating 
his downfall the emperor tried to win over to his sic!** powrilnl 
nobles like Sarbuland Khan. Nizam-ul-mulk was another person who 
enjoved the reputation of a stout fighter and who could be helpful 
in overthrowing the Savvid brothers. He was summoned from 
Moradabad fin Uttar Pradesh) where he had lwen specially apj>oint- 
ed after his return from the Deccan to chastise the relxis and to 
restore peace and security in that part of the country. But he pre- 
ferred to remain at Moradalvad, where he held a large fief, instead 
erf going to the court and sharing the insults offered to the nobilitv 
bv the proud Savyids. Being a nian of shrewd intellect, it did not 
take him long to form his own judgment about the state of affairs 
in the capital. He wisely refrained from committing himself to anv 
definite* proposal or opinion. 

\yhen Farrukh-sivar feiund that Nizani-ul-nlulk would not he-lp 
him against the Savvids. he estrange*d him bv e'onfiscating his estates 
in the neighbourhood of Moradabad. Qntb-ul-mulk, the e-ldrr Savvid, 
on his part, tried to win oyer Nizam-ul-mulk by promising him the 
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subalidari of Malwa, if he cared to remaiu neutral in the struggle 
which he knew was almost impending. Nizam-ul-mulk was extremely 
dissatisfied with the treatment meted out to him by the emperor. 
Qutb-ul-mulk profited lrom the mistakes of the emperor and by his 
tactful behaviour won over Nizam-ul-mulk to his side. 

ihen followed the dethronement aud death of Farrukh-siyar, the 
short reigns of Kafi-ud-darjal and Hafi-ud-daulah, and the accession 
ol Muhammad Shall. The Savvidx were all-powerful. Before the ac- 
cession ol Rafi-ud-durjut, .Nizam-ul-mulk was oflered the subalidari 
ol Patna, which lie reluscd to accept because he expected the prized 
xulialiduri of Malwa lor his neutrality in the struggle lietween the 
Savyid brothers aud Furrukh-sivar. But his presenee in the capital 
alter the death ol Farrukli-si) ar was a source of constant anxiety to 
tfie Saj ) ids, as his iniluence mer the Turaui soldiery was consider- 
able. W'itli a view to keeping him uwav from the capital they ap- 
pointed hint to the subalidari of Malwa and assured him that he 
"would not be recalled on any flimsy pretext. 

Xizum-ul-inulk left Delhi on 13 March 1719 with his familv and 
whatever property he could carry with him. Many disbanded sol- 
diers who were looking for employment, as well as many of those 
who did not desire to live under the thumb of the Sayyids, includ- 
ing more than a thousand mansabdais ami jagirdars, accompanied 
him to Malwa. (anises ol friction between Nizam-ul-mulk and the 
Saw ids were not long to come. Alter reaching Malwa he began or- 
ganizing his army and collecting artillery and munitions of war in 
order to be able to defend his province against the Marathas if thev 
chose to turn in that direction. 1’be official news-reporters of Malwa. 
evidently the creatures ol the Saw ids, started sending alarming re- 
ports to llie capital about the intentions of Nizam-ul-mulk. It was 
reported that he was lew mg fresh troops and collecting artillery 
far in excess of his requirements. But. as the Amir-ul-umara Savyid 
Husain Ali had his hands full with the allair of Girdhar Bahadur at 
Allahabad, he waited for more favourable conditions in north India 
liefore dealing with Nizam-ul-mulk. 

Tlie Amir-ul-umara directed Dilavvar Ali Khan, his hakhshi, who 
was in Rajputana at that time, to march to Malwa and serve on 
Nizam-ul-mulk the farman of recall, ordering him to evacuate the 
territory. The latter knew tlvat safety lay in quick action: there was 
no time to lose. He, therefore, embarked upon the design of re- 
covering the Deccan from the Marathas, which he had formed at 
the lime of his supersession l»v Saiftil Husain Ali Khan. There was 
no alternative open to him now except that of proceeding to the 
Dec can . He was well acquainted with the country and its resources; 
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he having spent his youth in bringing it under the suzerainty of the 
Mughal emperor. He decided to cross the Narmada and try his luck 
there. This resolve was also prompted by the fact that Rani Rajasbai 
of Kolhapur, Cliandrasen Jadhav and Muboriz Khan, nazim of 
Hyderabad, had eagerly implored his aid, promising him their whole- 
hearted co-operation to oast the agents of the Sayyid brothers from 
the Deccan. Mubariz Khan, being dissatisfied with the methods and 
policy of Akim Ali khan, the deputy of the Amir-ul-umara, sent one 
of his confidants, Muhammad Ali. to Malwa to persuade Nizam-ul- 
nuilk to march towards the Deccan. y 

Muhammad Qasiin Auraugabadi, author of Ah teal-til- kha waqtti, a 
cmitemporan writer, relates that while consulting his most trusted 
officer Muhammad Ghivas khan about his future course of action 
Nizam-ul-mulh made the following observation characteristic of 
him: "That I base done no wrong is plain, nor need I feel ashamed. 
I have lived respecter! from the da\s of the late emperor Aurang/.ib 
until now. and for the few more (lavs that may be vouchsafed me* 
I trust I ma\ be saved from dishonour. Why do these upstuits trv 
to harm me, merelv because thc\ are puffed up by their sudden ele- 
vation? ...I swear b\ the Cod that made me. that thev mav bring 
all Hindustan against me and I will still resist undaunted. If longer 
life has been decreed me, no harm will airive. if the hour of dcjwr- 
ture is at hand, nothing can avail me.” 10 

NIZAM- -l I. -Ml! KS M \ S 7 1' It V OVER THE D IK” CAN 

In spite of hcaw rams Ni/.am-ul-mulk resolved to cross the Nar- 
mada. He set out lor l jjam, pretending to proceed towards the 
north, made three marches m the direction of Agra and then abrupt- 
ly turned southward. After fording the Narmada at Akbarpur at the 
head of 6,000 horse 11 he was joined bv Rustam Beg Khan, faujdar 
of Kahargaon, and Fateh Singh, zamindar of Mankrai. 

Nizam-ul-mulk fiiNt turned his attention towards Asirgarh which 
was considered to 1 m’ one of the most important strongholds in the 
region, commanding as it did the highroad between the Deccan and 
north India and had, hv its impregnable position, defied the arms of 
no less a inan than Aklwr the Great, who was compelled to have 
resort to gold when tlic sword had failed him. Nizam-ul-mulk sent 
one of his men, named Khusrau. in advance towards Asirgarh in 
order to negotiate and come to terms with Usman Khan Qddri, 

9 Muhammad Ahsan Tjud, Futuhat-l-Xsafi. 

10 Irvine, Im ter Mughah, II, 21. 

11 Khafi Khan, II, 860. According to Tankh-l-Muzafftm, the number of cavalry 

wu 14J000 and according to Siydr 12,000. * - , 
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qiladar of the fortress, and others. He offered, on behalf of Nizam-ul- 
mulk, to pay the garrison two years’ arrears of pay which were with- 
held by Anwarullah Khan, nazim of Burhanpur, besides other rich 
rewards. As agreed upon, Kizum-ul-mn)k obtained the keys of the 
fortress on 20 May 1720, and entered it at the appointed time with 

his forces. 12 

At Burhanpur Nizam-ul-mulk was joined by a contingent sent by 
Shambhaji of Kolhapur which included several Maratha leaders of 
note. Rajasbai, Shambhaji s mother, had invoked the help of Nizam- 
ubmulk when the latter was in MaKva- she also offered her support 
if he cared to come to the Deccan. 1,1 

Meanwhile Diluwar Ali Khan was receiving pressing letters from 
the Amir-ul-umara, asking him to keep in touch with the movements 
of Alain Ali Khau in order to overwhelm the forces of Nizam-ul-mulk 
b\ concerted attacks from two directions. But Nizam-ul-mulk w- 
Tar too closer a general to let tin* two armies unite against him and 
thus expose himself to their joint action. He manoeuvred to deal 
with them separately one by one. In fune 1720 he eneounten-d 
Dilawar Ali Khan at a distance of about .10 miles north of Burhan- 
pur, and utterlv defeated him. Dilawar Ali Khan was Struck bv a 
musket-ball and killed. \i/am-ul-mulk took full advantage of Dila- 
war \li Khan’s headlong iinpetuositx . and bv his cool-headed tac- 
tics he managed to secure complete xictorv over his formidable foe. 14 
In August 1720 Alain Ali Khan was similarlv dealt with. 1 ® His defeat 
and death, in the battle of Balapur. established the undisputed 
supremacy of Ni/am-nl mulk in the whole* of the Mughal Deccan. 

When apprised of the news of the defeat and death of Dilawar 
Ali Khan, the Saw ids felt apprehensive of the position of Alam Ali 
Khan in the Deccan. After long del ilierat ions it was decided that 
Sayxid Husain Ali Khan should proceed to the Deccan at the head 
of a large arms and take the emperor also along with him in order 
to give an appearance of legitimaev to his cause Muhammad Amin 
Khan (Itiinad-ud-dnulahl. at the he ad of his Turani soldiery also 
accompanied this expedition. On the wav to the Deccan Sawid 
Husain Ali Khan was murdesed. The emperor appointed Muhammad 
Amin Khan, a cousin of Xi/am-ul-mulk. his chief minister and then 
along with him marched hack to Delhi. Quth-ul-mulk was taken 
prisoner and pnt in confinement. T ater, he w*as g -, 'en poison at the 

12 Munhn Khan. Smi'tlnih l-Prrrm. Khafi Khan. II, WW. 

IS FuiiiluH-i-Atafi. 

14 n^ IgMuzafjan TMUH-Hkt* Kkvfi Khan. H. «*>. 

15 Chazanfar Husain. Jangnffnui (<*d. Ahdiit Hnql 
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instigation of the emperor. Thus Muhammad Shah obtained freedom 
from the galling tutelage of the Saw id brothers and took the reins 
of government in his own 1 lands. 

\ 1 Z A M - U L - M l- 1. K AS I M 1* E H I A L. \V V Z l U 

Ni/am-ul-mulk, after his victories over Dilawar Ali Khan and Alain 
Khan, had proceeded straight to Aurangabad where he was apprised 
of the fresh developments in the politics of the central government. 
At Aurangabad lie set about organizing the different departments 
of administration. He was busy restoring peace and order and chasti- 
sing reliels, when he received the news of Muhammad Ainin 
Khan’s death as also an imperial farman, asking him to repair to the 
capital immediately in order to underbike the onerous duties of the 
chief minister. After appointing I/d-ud daulah Iwaz Khan as his 
deputy and entrusting niin with his personal seal of authoritv, 
Nizam-ul-mulk sot out upon his march to Delhi, where he nadied 
in January 1722. 

In his new’ position, Ni/am-ul-mulk found himself confronted In 
a solid bloc of opponents who took delight in putting obstacles in 
his wav and creating difficulties for him. Ilis attempt to reform the 
administration of the central government exposed him to the dis- 
pleasure of the emperor and his favourites who constantly intrigued 
against him. Realizing that the emperor and his courtiers were be- 
yond reform, Ni/am-ul-mulk in sheer disgust decided to leave the 
court. After nearlv two sears* stay there lie started for the Pet can 
and reached \urangal ad in Julv 1721 The emperor had sent or- 
ders to Mulkiriz Khan, the faujdar of Chieaeole, to dispossi ss Ni/am- 
nl-mulk and assume the subahdari of the Deccan in his stead. Muha- 
riz Khan collected a large armv, secured Marath.i aid and attacked 
Ni7am-ul-mulk at the village of Shakar-Kheda in R' rar, a! tout 80 
miles from Aurangabad, Rut Mubariz "Khan lost his life after sus- 
taining a signal defeat 'October 1724). 17 The author of the Ma'athir- 
ul-umara attributes his disaster to carelessness and want of prompti- 
tude. However, this was one of the decisive battles of India, for it 
decided the future of the Deccan and laid the foundation of the 
do facto sovereign state of Hyderabad. This battle established the 
virtual independenee of Nizarrf-ul-mulk and his dvnastv from the 
effete central authority at Delhi. 

When the report of the failure of his designs and the complete 
victory of Nizam-ul-mulk reached Muhammad Shah, the latter pre- 

16 Khafl Khan, II, 950 

17 IMA, 654-58. 
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tended as if nothing had happened, restored to the victor his pro- 
perty in north India, and allowed him to stay in the Deccan as long 
as he liked and repair to the court whenever it suited his con- 
venience. Nizani-ul-mulk, on his part wrote a long letter to the 
emperor defending his conduct and expressing his sentiments of 
obedience ,and loyalty. 1 # The emperor was pleased to confer on him 
the title of Asa! Jah in order to conciliate him. 111 

N I Z \ M - 1* L - M U I. K AS INDEPENDENT RULER 

i\or the next 24 year**- Nizam-ul-nuilk ruled over the Deccan pro- 
vinces vvihout any rival to challenge his authority. He never openly 
declared severance ol the Deccan from the central government. In 
practice, however, he carried on the government oi the six sulxihs 
without any reference to Delhi, unhampered in the exercise of all 
the sovereign attributes of a state. lie conducted wars, concluded 
treaties, and conferred titles without asking permission from the 
unpei ial government. But his loyalty to the emperor remained un- 
shaken. lie did not use the scarlet umbrella. Coins continued to be 
struck, and the khuthah to be read, in the name of the emperor. 
l£ven in his testament he advised his successor to maintain the tra- 
ditional relations of loyalty with the imperial government. 

Ni 7 am-ul-nmlk brought with him from Delhi a number of Muslim 
and Hindu followers, who were attached to his person and had given 
good account of themselves in his troubles. He granted them jagirs 
as rewards for theii loval services and to meet tie- expenses of their 
contingents. In course of time these jagirs, whether granted for civil 
^or mibtarv purposes, came to be considered as hereditary. The six 
sub, ills of the Deccan beiame one administrative unit, divided into 
three distinct portions, consisting, firstlv . of jagirs. secondly, of sarf- 
i-khas, i.e. territorv reserved for the ruler's priw purse; and thirdlv, 
of divvani or government lands, the revenues of which were earmark- 
ed for the expenses of administration. Most of these divvani districts 
were ! armed out to persons who were allowed to retain 12 to 25 
per cent of the revenues for administrative charges, paving the ba- 
lance to the state treason. The revenues of the Hyderabad state in 
Ni/nm-ul-nmlV’s time amounted to about 19 crores of rupees 

N IZAM-IU.-MUI.K \ND THE MABATHAS 

In view of the sa nails obtained from the central government the 
Marathas claimed the rights of chauth and sarrieshmukhi on the 

18 AHatM Mtirtttany (1785), I. 482-K1. twine. IT. 153-54. 

19 AfaVttfiirHtff*vmar£ Ills H44. 

20 See D«h M* SubSiH-i-Dakhian. 418. 
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venues of the Hyderabad state. But there was a rift in the Maratha 
camp. Both Shahu and Shambhaji of Kolhapur professed to be the 
rightful claimant in this regard. Nizam-ul-mulk refused to pay the 
contribution to either of them in order not to prejudice any one’s 
claims. As the viceroy of the Deccan he proposed that both parties 
should submit their claims to his arbitration in order to settle once 
for all to whom belonged the right of collecting chauth and sardesli- 
mukhi in the six subahs of the Deccan granted by the imperial pa- 
tents. Shahu was half willing, and the pratinidhi had no objection 
to the assumption of the constitutional right by the viceroy of the 
Deccan to decide disputes arising l>etwcen the different landholders 
of the region. But the peshwa, Baji Rao, shrewdly guessed the under- 
iving motive of this arrangement. Ifc succeeded in convincing Shahu 
of the threatening nature of Nizam-ul-tnulk’s proposals, which nit 
at the verv root of Maratha authority . The pratinidhi opened secret 
correspondence with Nizam-ul-mulk who offered him a jagir in 
Berar. This further inflamed the fire of jealousv between the prati- 
nidhi and Baji Rao, anil gave Nizam-ul-mulk an opportunity' to 
foment dissension in the Maratha court. 

In 1725 Nizam-ul-mulk directed Iwaz Khan to proceed towards 
Kamatak and clear the country’ of Maratha agents. This officer ousted 
the Maratha tax-collectors in a very- short time and appointed his 
own men in that part of the country. lie also seized the town of 
Trichinopolv from Sarphoji. son of Sivaji’s brother Vyankoji. Sar- 
phoji appealed to Shahu to come to his rescue. Shahu was advised 
bv Fateh Singh Bhonsle to send an expedition to Kamatak to re- 
establish the right of tribute and realize the arrears. lie persuaded 
Shahu to realize that lx>th Marathi honour and interest required 
the capture of Trichinopolv. Fateh Singh Bhonsle was directed to 
march towards Kamatak at the head of 50,000 troops. He had a 
special interest in. and was familiar with, the country and its peo- 
ple. He held the jagir of Akalkot on the borders of Kamatak. Baji 
Rao also accompanied him. The Marathas, however, suffered severe 
reverses and were obliged to retreat. 

The failure of the first expedition did not discourage the Marathas. 
Under the leadership of Fateh Singh Bhonsle a second expedition 
was sent to Kamatak in 1726-27. This also proved a complete failure 
in spite of the help of Tnlaji, the chief of Tanjore. Bv 
this time Shahu had realized the mistake of trying con- 
clusions with Nizam-nl-mulk, who was not prepared to sur- 
render an inch of his territory or allow the Marathas to exart 
tribute from the peasantry of Kamatak. 

Meanwhile Nizam-ul-mulk continued to be on close terms with 
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Shdmbhaji of Kolhapur, promising him imperial sanction for his 
titles. 21 Chandrasen Jadhav conducted the negotiations between 
them in order to organize a common front against Baji Rao. Sham- 
bhaji joined Nizam-ul-mulk in September 1726, leaving his gov- 
ernment in thfe hands of his mother, Rajasbai. Baji Rao, on his 
part, exerted his best to persuade Shahu that a campaign against 
Nizam-ul-mulk should be undertaken at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, as delay would further strengthen the cause of the enemy. 
He had long regarded war with Nizam-ul-mulk as an inevitable issue 
for vVhich it behoved the Maratha state to be prepared. On the whole 
the policy of adventure had so far been justified by its results. In 
spite of the opposition from the pratinidhi Baji Rao obtained per- 
mission from Shahu to organize a surprise attack on Nizauvul-mulk’s 
territory. He was given full powers to conduct the operations. In 
August 1727 Baji Rao led his armv towards the Aurangabad district. 

Thus l»egan an important campaign in which Baji Rao’s strategy 
was to avoid pitched battles tfor Ni/am-ul-mulk had an efficient 
tijiin of artillery) and to weaken his adversary bv laying waste his 
territory. Pursued In Ni/am-ul-mulk’s forces, he marched in the 
direction of Gujarat. On hearing that Nizam-ul-mulk intended to at- 
tack Pooh a the peshwa turned hatk and crossed tin* Godavari. 
Nizam-ul-mulk also forded the riser and encamped at Mungi Sheo- 
gaon in the hill v and barren region of Palkhed. The depredations of 
the Marathas caused a severe scarcity of grain ''•id fodder. Nizam- 
ul-mulk had to conclude an agrtement with Baji Rao at Mungi 
Sheogaon on 6 March 172S recognizing Shahu as the kin? of the 
Marathas as also his right to rhauth and sardeshmukhi in the si\ 
snlxihs of the Deccan. He further agreed to pav the arrears and to 
reinstate the Maratha revenue-collectors whom he had turned out.— 
This treaty is a landmark in the history of the Deec in. It shows that 
even a man like Nizam-ul-mulk was obliged bv the force of eir/ 
cumstanccs to accept the claims of the Marathas. although in later 
vrars he sucroodcd in neutralizing tho offsets of the tieatv In his 


skilful diplomatic manipulations. 

Muhammad Khan Bangash had taken over charge of Malwa as 
snhahdar ip 1729; but as he failed in his struggle with the Marathas 
he was replaced bv Sawai Tai Singh. After unsuccessful resistance to 
the Marathas the Rajput raja entered into a secret understanding 
with Bqji Rao, granting him the right to levs- chauth and sardesh- 
mukhi In 17.14 the Marathas had established the-r outputs from 


21 GuUum-VAtfto. 

22 Haitqat U-'XJam, II, 140. 
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Gwalior to Ajmir, and right up to the country adjoining the province 
of Agra. 23 Early in 1737 Baji Rao advanced as far as Delhi. 

NIZAM-UL-MULK IN IMPERIAL AFFAIRS 

At this juncture some of the influential nobles of the imperial court, 
including Muhammad Khan Bangash and Itimad-ud-daulah, were in 
favour of inviting Nizam-ul-mulk to take up the reins of imperial 
administration in his hands and devise moans of saving the empire 
from total dismemberment. The emperor was also convinced that the 
only person who could frustrate the designs of the Marathas was 
Nizam-ul-mulk. lie summoned the latter to his ^id, writing several 
pressing letters of conciliation in order to show that he had no ill- 
feeling towards him. On him were conferred the rank of 8000 zat 
and 8,000 sawar as also the office of vakil-i-mutlaq (regent pleni- 
potentiary, the highest dignitv to which anv Mughal noble could 
aspire. Nizam-ul-mulk resolved to go to Delhi and trv to set right 
the affairs of the empire. ITe did not hesitate to take up the res- 
ponsibility of office at this crisis in the affairs of the central govern- 
ment. Bv accepting the imperial offer he deliberated plunged himself 
into a whirlpool of troubles. 

Before starting for Delhi in \pril 1737 Nizam-ul-mulk made 
neoessarv arrangements for the administration of bis dominions in 
the Deccan. As Baji Ban htul got the government of Malwa it was 
necessary to make speei il arrangements in Khandesh TTafiz-ud-din 
Khan, governor of Khandesh. was replaced In bis uncle. Nasir-ud- 
daulah Salabat Tang, and the former was sent to Delhi as bis special 
agent. Nasir fang was appointed deputy subahdar of the Deccan 
during his absence Orders were issued to all the high officials and the 
nobility to offer their allegiance to Nasir fang.24 

Nizam-ul-mulk reached Delhi on 12 July 1737 The party of the 
Amir-ul-umara SamsanT-ud-daulah and Sawai Tai Singh, which had 
for some time been in power at the court, gradually lost its influence 
and ascendancy in the counsels of the emperor Tn August 1737 
Nizam-ul-mulk was appointed subahdar of Malwa (superseding Baji 
Bab) and subahdar of Agra (replacin'* Sawai Tai Single 2 * 5 After the 
rainv season Nizam-uT-mulk • started from Delhi towards Malwa in 
order to oust the Maratha agents from that province. 

Baii Rao met Nizam-ul-mulk in the neighbourhood of Bhopal at 
the head of a huge armv of 80,000 men. After an indecisive skirmish 

23 Stvar, IT, 4flB. 

24 Hadiqal-Ml-'frm, TI, 148. 

25 Ibid. 
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Nizam-ul-mulk found himself compelled to retreat and formed an 
entrenchment in the c*ity of Ilhopal. Avoidance of battle invariably 
serves the interest of those who carry on their operations according 
to guerilla tactics. But Nizam-ul-mulk had no other alternative left. 
He could not depend upon the Rajputs and the Bundelas in the 
event of a general action. Being superior in number, the Marathas 
surrounded his camp and cut off his supplies. There was no contact 
lietween him and the contingents of Safdar Jang which had been 
left behind to guard the rear. No help could come from the Deccan, 
for. the peshwa’s brother Chimnaji Appa had already taken up post 
on the Tapti and instigated the governor of Khandcsh to be hostile. 2ft 
Thus cut off from all possible reinforcements, Nizain-ul-mulk decid- 
ed to retreat. In fact, bv his sagacity he warded off a crushing defeat 
and turned bis weak position to as good an account as was possible 
in those circumstances. Bv his timely overtures for peace he avoided 
complete rout of his heterogeneous annv. so deficient in zeal for the 
Imperial cause. 

Taking advantage of his position, Baji Rao tried to assault and en- 
gage in a general action. But the swivel guns and the artillery of 
Nizam-ul-mulk repelled his advance, not allowing him even to ap- 
proach his camp. Baji Rao, in one of his letters addressed to Chimnaji 
Appa, as an apology to desist from attacking the besieged army of 
Ni/ain-ul-mulk, significantly observed, “Appa, \ou know what kind 
of an artillery he has Chimnaji Appa had accompanied Baji Rao 
in the first campaign against Ni/ain ul nnilk and knew something 
about the fire ol the lattei s batteries. 

Thus both parties welcomed an ac« onfmodation instead of testing- 
their strength in battle. On 7 January 17.1S a convention was signed 
at Durai Sarai, 64 miles fiom Sironj. NiAuu-ul-mulk agreed to grant 
to Baji Rao the whole of Malvva as also sovereign rights over the 
territory between the Narmada and the ('.hambal. lie also promised 
to secure confirmation of this airangemenl from the emperor and to 
use his best endeavours to get for the peshwa oO lakhs of rupees from 
the central treasury as reputation. In view of Ni/am-ul-mulk’s usual 
unwillingness to part with money, .this provision for monetary com- 
pensation was a concession which Baji Rao ‘scared v ^ expected .- s 
According to some historians the rumours of Nadir Shah’s impending 
invasion had already for some time been current in the capital. The 
emperor wrote* pressing letters to Nizam-ul-mulk requiring him to 

aa IM., 14T. 

27 Grant Dul , II, 448. 

28 Baft Rao* letter «jnoted In Grant Duff.. II. 449. 
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reach Delhi as soon as possible and asking him to conclude an agree- 
ment with the pcshwa.- a 

This was the last time that Ni/am-ul-mulk and Baji Rao came into 
conflict. Emboldened by his success in Mulwa the peshwa thought 
oi bringing the Deccan also under his sway. Iu December 1739 he 
started his campaign at the head of 50, 000 horse and foot. He had 
a double puipose in view. He wanted to bring pressure to bear upon 
Nizam-ul-mufk so that the latter might issue him the sat tad con- 
ferring the government of Mulwa dub confirmed bv the emperor, 
and also give effect to other stipulations of the convention of Durai 
Sarai as part of the agreement. Moreover, he thought of levying tri- 
bute in the six subahs of the Deccan to replenish his treasure which 
was exhausted on account of his campaigns against the Portuguese. 

When Nasir Jang received intelligence of the Maratha invasion of 
his father’s dominions, he at once got ready for a counter-attack He 
advanced to meet Baji Rao on the banks of the Gnd.i\ari. His aim* 
numbered onlv 10,000. After crossing the river Nasir Jang attacked 
■Baji Rao, forcing him to a pitched battle which the latter wanted to 
avoid at all cost. Baji Rao was beaten. Nasir fang’s annv pursued 
him in the direction of Ahmadnagar and forced him to sue for pe ice 
At length it was decided that in future the parties would abstain 
from plundering each other’s territory. Baji Rao premised to "i\c 
up all claims on the revenues of the Deccan. The sarkars of Khar- 
gaon and Hundia. formerly promised l>v Ni/am-ul-mulk were <<■») 
bared on Baji Rao as his personal j.igirW 

MZAM-I’I -Mil K AND INVASION OF 
N \ I) I R S II A II 

At Delhi Ni/am-ul-mulk made his best endeavours to avert the 
calamity of Nadir Shah’s invasion, lb at the* invader w f as secret !v 
urged bv him to undertake the expedition to India is a baseless le- 
gend which was probably circulated by the party of Samsam-nd- 
daulah and Sasvai Jai Singh to discredit Ni/am-ul-mulk in the eyes 
of the emperor. As a contemporary writer observes, "Tt seems to me 

20 SU/Sr, It. 477. Mafithtr-uf-Kiragt. IT. 178 Srr alto Tankh-i-Muzatfad. 

30 Hadtqiit-id- Altm, II, 188. This defeat of Raji Rao has tvm mmtinnnl In the 
records of the East India Company in the following wonts: "Bajerao who has ever 
had success has lately hren defeated liy \astr Jang In a pitched hattle. . . Nastr Jane 
designs to cut off his whole armv if possible. . . Nasir Jang has gained such a victory 
that it is not known whether ever his father fThieklass (Chin Oilidi) did the like." 
(Record* of Fort St George, country Correspondence, 1740.) But an English letter 
from Bombay as welt as Chimnaji Appa’s letter of 8' March 1740 speak of Baft Roo’s 
victory. 
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to be higlily probable that Nadir did not stand in need of such in- 
struments fur the execution of his ambitious designs."^ 1 

At Karnal the Mughal forces were placed, under the directions of 
Nizam-ul-muik, all round the emperor’s camp in the shape 
of a ring.^2 lie was in favour of postponing the battle 
because ho knew that the Persian conqueror was "no ordinary 
toe, no mere plunderer, but a leader of unshakable resolution, who 
shaped his course with the sword”. 1 ! Another argument in favour 
ol delay was that tin; forces of tin; nawab of Avadh, Saadat Khan, 
needed rest, worn out as they were by one month's incessant march- 
ing.' 1 ^ Nizam-ul-mulk warned the subalular erf Avadh that his 
military experience had been limited to lighting with the Indian 
Aimmdars over whom it was easy to obtain \ ictors , but it was diffi- 
cult to resist successfully the attack of a gieat monarch. Jhis sober 
advice fell on deaf ears. Saadat Khan’s precipitate attack led to his 
own captivity. The battle resulted in the rout of the Mughal army. 

Alter the disaster Nizam-ul-mulk went to the Persian camp at 
Nadir Shah’s invitation and persuaded him to agree io leave India 
on receipt of an indemnity ot 50 lakhs only. Delhi was to be spared 
and there was to be no cession ol territory. In view ot his sen ices 
to the cause ot the empire Nizam-ul-mulk was appointed Mir Bakhslii 
bv tlie grateful emperor in place of Samsam-ud-daulah who had 
1 alien at Karnal. This oifice had formerly been promised to Saadat 
Khan who — now a prisoner in the Persian camp was blinded bv 
rage and jealousy. He told Nadir Shah that Ni/am-ul-mulk would 
have agreed to pav much more as the price of peace. 15 it tic con 
queror marched to Delhi lie would get 20 erores as also jewels and 
precious articles besond estimate. The eonqueror summoned Nizam- 
ul-mulk to his camp, placed him in custody, and demanded -0 crorcs 
ot rupees. He replied, From the foundation of the Chaghtai ds nasty 
up to now, 20 krors of rupees had never been amassed in t he iinpcii.^ 
treasury... At present even 50 lakhs are not left in ic reasu \. 

Nadir Sbah then went to Delhi, with the emperor Muhammad 

sh*t rT of S’K 

and returned to his own country. Before h,s 
Nizam-ul-mulk to undertake the responsibility of tl K 


31 1 1 An way, The Revolutions of Persia, II, t42. 
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the Mughal empire and said; “You deserve the empire and not' 
Muhammad Shah. I want to make you the emperor of India and 
leave with you ten thousand of my intrepid soldiers who will peel 
off the skin of those who refuse to acknowledge you. " To this tempt- 
jug offer Niziitn-ul-mulk replied: "To be an emperor such qualities 
ot greatness arc required as 1, your humble servant, do not possess.” 
Nadir Shah asked: “What do you meau by this.''” Nizam-ul-mulk 
said: "I and my ancestors have, from ancient times, been in the 
service of the rulers of Delhi. Such Tin impropriety of conduct on 
mv pint will make me notorious as One untrue to salt.” Nadir Shah 
appreciated the significance of these remarks aud praised Nizam-ul- 
mulk s loyalty and devotion. 5 " 

N A S I H JANG’S REBELLION 

Soon after Nadir’s departure Nizam-ul-mulk began to receive 
reports from his uncle Nosir-ud-daulah Salahat Jang, subalular of 
Burhaupur, that Nasir Jang, whom he hail appointed deputy viceioy 
of fhe Deccan, meditated rebellion, lie had committed some (ire- 
sumptuous acts. His behaviour towards the highest nobility caused 
discontent and threatened tranquillity in the Deccan. Nizam-ul-mulk 
realized that it was a mistake to have placed extensive authority in 
his hands. The state of affairs required his immediate presence in the 
Deccan in order not to allow the stability of his government to be 
endangered then. He obtained permission from die emperor to leave 
for his dominions to suppress the rebellion of his son. s 

Apprised of his father’s arrival, Nasir Jang sent him a message to 
go back to Delhi and leave the government of the Deccan to him. 
Weary of waiting for the succession, he conceived the scheme ot 
achieving his object by undutiful revolt against his father. Ni/am- 
ul-mulk opened negotiations with Nasir Jang in order to induce him 
to make submission without bloodshed. He was offered the subahdari 
of Bijapur and die continuance of all the rights and privileges which 
he had been enjoying. But he was not prepared to listen to his fathers 
advice and decided to take up arms .against him at the instigation 
of his counsellors. Nizam-ul-mulk felt constrained to draw up his 
forces in battle array to meet his son’s attack. Nasir Jang was defeated 
and taken captive. Later he was pardoned and reinstated in his for- 
mer office and titles. 58 


37 Maattyr-i-Mzami. The author, Mama Ram, wot Nizam -ul-mulk‘* tecretary. 

38 Td/UM-Falhhiah. Hadiqat-ul-Alom, II. 171. 
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KARNATAK AFFAIRS 

The affairs of karnatak kept Nizam-ul-mulk engaged in the early 
forties. Alter the suppression ol Nasir Jsuig’s rebellion lie marched 
Into Karnatak at the Head ol 60,000 hone and 200,000 loot, '[here 
"every commander o t a district had assumed the title of Nabob”; on 
a single day he saw no less than lb uawabs ! Alter securing their 
submission he proceeded to Tnchinopoly which the Maratha chief 
Murari Kao Ghorpadc ol Guoty had seized irom Chanda Sahib, son- 
in-law of Dost Ali, the deceased nawab of karnatak, in 1741. Nizam- 
ul-mulk occupied the iort alter a long siege (August 1743). He stayed 
in karnatak till March 1744. The governorship ol the province was 
conferred upon Anwar-ud-din khan. 

RELATIONS WITH EUROPEAN 
TRADING NATIONS 

In karnatak the English and the French \icd with each other to 
gain Nizain-ul-mulk’s iavour in order to ad\ ante their coinmercial 
ahd political interests. As rumours ui France and England becoming 
involved in the War of Austrian Succession reached their settlements 
in India the English and French Companies tried to enlist the sup- 
port of the powerful viceroy of the Deccan. When war actually began 
in India (1744) their solicitude lor Nizam-ul-mulk’s support naturally 
became more earnest, lie himself had a very pronounced pro-French 
tendency, 40 but Nasir Jang was inclined to favour the English. Even 
so, on receipt of an application from the English in March 1747 
Nizam-ul-mulk ‘directed Anwar-ud-din to protect, aid and assist* 
them giul to use his ‘best endeavours in such a manner, that the 
French may be severely chastised and rooted off. 41 

Nizam-ul-mulk’s general policy was to remain on good terms with 
the European trading nations having their settlements on the 
Coromandel coast. He aimed at preventing the Marat has from seek- 
ing an alliance with them agaiust him. He purposely declined, on 
grounds of prudence, to take sides in their struggle for commercial 
and political ascendancy . He had the sagacity' to perceive that it was 
dangerous to get involved in the politics of those foreign merchants 
who, he suspected, intended to take full advantage by interfering in 

39 One, L SI. Wilks, I, 158. 

40 In 1734 be issued a farman in favour of the FVeoch G'mpany granting « terrain 
at MasuRpaturr and permitting the circulation of'the Pomlicheny pagodas (Latter* ti 
Convention! 1668-1793, I). But he prohibited the English Company from coining 
the Aroot rupees (Diary anti ComulUition Book, 1743). 

41 Mill, HUtory of India, HI, 73-74. 
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the afiairs of the Indian rulers. What he avoided, his descendants 
invited. They, like other rulers of the country, were impelled by the 
blind force of destiny to eagerly seek European aid in their inter- 
necine struggles and thus give an opportunity to the English to 
establish their empire in India. 

MZAM-OL-MILkS C 11 AH AC 1 li 11 

Nizam- ul-iuulk passed away in 1746 at die age ol <'i>. brought up 
in liis early )eurs in the traditions ol Aurang/ib, he h\cd a simple, 
iiuid and restless life. Like his great imperial master, he had a dis- 
tinct political aim as also the will and capacity to achieve it. liis 
love of power was supported by lcarlcssncss, tempered with pru- 
'dence. lie was as gilted a tactician in diplomacy as in war, ami in 
both he knew how /to profit bv experience. A born leader ol men, 
a great soldiei and a capable administrator, he was the on!) states- 
man of his times whose political aims were lulfilied. A devout up- 
holder of Islamic piinciples, he was tolerant towards other faiths and 
appointed non-Muslims to high posts of responsibility. He wrote 
poetiy in Persian under the pscudomin of ‘Shakir’. 

NASIR JANG AN U MlZAFl .Ut J\NG 

Nizam-ul-mulk left dominions extending all over the Docyau irom 
the river Tapti to the frontiers of Mysore and karnatak, right up 
to Trickinopoly. Ananda Kangu Pillai was perfect l\ right in his 
shrewd prediction that liis depth would involve the whole ol south 
India and the Deccan in utter chaos and interminable anarch v .•*- 
The news of his passing away quickened into activity all the smoulder- 
ing intrigues which had lieen restrained by his tact and skill as a 
ruler and the prestige of liis redoubtable name. 

Nizam-ul-mulk’s eldest son Ghazi-ud-din Khan Firuz Jang remained 
at Delhi, probably being more interested in imperial politics than 
in the subahdari of the Dcccan. Nasir Jang, the second son, who 
had stayed near his father at the time of his death, assumed the 
title of the subahdar of the Deccan. Appropriating all the treasures 
of his father, he hastened to have himself recognised by the army 
as his lawful successor. To give his pretension the colour of rigjht, 
Nasir Jang announced that his elder brother Ghazi-ud-din had re- 
nounced his claim to the subahdari of the Deccan in his favour, and 


42 Diary of Ananda Ranga Pillai, V. 41. 
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tiiat his four younger brothers (Salabat Juug, Nizam Ali Khau, Basalut 
Jang and Mughal Ali Khan; were content to live a life of ease and 
contentment at his court. 

Besides his sons Nizam-ul-mulk also left a grandson, llidjiyut Mulii- 
ud-din Khan, bom of his favourite daughter Khair-uu-nisa Begain, 
who was married to Muhammad Mutawassil Kiian, grandson of 
Sadullah Khan, the great minister of the emperor Sliah Jahan. Un 
Nizam-ul-mulk's recommendation Hida)ut Nlulu-ud-din Kijan had 
received the title of Muzalfar Jang from the empcroi, 1 ' and was 
given the subahdari of Adoui and lvuichur. He put lorward Ins claim 
to the subahdari of the whole of the Dcciun in virtue ol an alleged 
lan nan of the late emperor Muhammad Shah. Although some l ieneh 
writers vouch for the genuineness of this document,- 1 1 there is hardly 
am trustworthy contemporary record to suppoit their statement. 
Saldar Jang, the emperor’s wazir, on account ol ins jil-lceling towards 
Nasir Jang, encouraged Muzalfar Jang to set up his claim to the 
4libahdari of the Deccan and also sent lnm private advice in a letter. 1 -* 
Tile contemporary Marathi records also reler to this matter, llmgnc, 
the Maratha envov at the imperial couit, in his n port to the peshwa 
dated 31 May 1750, observed that he had suggested to Saftlar Jang 
that the cause of Muzalfar Jang should he supported. According to 
him. the result of this policy would be that the whole of the Deccan 
would come under the control of the peshwa and the prestige of 
the wazir would also he enhanced. The wazir agiecd to this proposal 
and asked Hingne to see Muzalfar fang's relations llafiz-ud-din Khan 
and others, in this connection. lie also promised to consult the emperor 
and issue orders in Muzalfar Jung’s favour. Hingin' suggested that 
the peshwa might negotiate with Muzalfar Jang in order to make him 
agree to offer a present of a croro of rupees to the emperor. If that 
was done the imperial farmau would In' sent to the peshwa to lie 
despatched to Mu/affur Jang who would thus be a mere puppet and 
all the real authoritv would rest in the peslnva’s lnnds. w But owing 
to the rapid march of events in the Deccan and Kamat ik the peshwa s 
designs to have his nominee as the subahdar of the Deccan could 
not lie realized. 

To counteract Muzalfar Jangs pretensions Nasir fang, on his part, 
sent with all despatch an emissary to the emperor Ahmad Sliah at 

41 TMkh-i-Zttfn I. 111. Pimv of Annuli Ranga Ml". VH. 79 

44 Marlincan, D&plcix ri Untie Fnmcaise. II. 83. 

4* letter dr Bauwt et Dolarche a Duplcix, 22 April 1750, qu.rfrd by J. Diilxniu. 
Piar|> of Ananda Ranga Mlal, VII, 79. 

49 SPD, XXV, 79. 
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Delhi in order to obtain confirmation of his succession to the subah- 
dari of the Deccan. As the prestige of the emperors name still carried 
great weight and influence his countenance and support were sought 
by rival claimants to power and authority, although no one cared 
to pay the least obedience to any imperial farman which weut against 
his interests. Moreover, the name of the emperor was often invoked 
by rival claimants to satisfy the people who still retained a certain 
degree of reverence for him as also to give a moral and legal founda- 
tion to their own claims and pretensions. 

When Nasir Jang had settled down at Aurangabad, he made new 
appointments to important posts in order to facilitate the working of 
his government, lfe conferred titles on those who were deemed 
worthv of favour and confidence. Mir Abdul Kazzaq was given the 
title of Shall Nawaz Khan, and was oflered die responsible post of 
the diw’an of the state which he reluctantly accepted as he did 'not 
want to be substituted for Puran Chand who was an old friend of 
his.- 17 At Shah Nawaz Khan’s suggestion Puran Chand accepted thrf 
diwani of Hyderabad. 

While Nasir Jang was busy making administrative arrangements, 
Muzaffar Jang had started raising large forces near Adoni, ostensibly 
for putting down the rebellious local Poligars, but in reality to com- 
plete his preparations to def\ his uncle’s authority. At first Nasir 
Jang tried to win over his nephew. lie sent him a conciliatory mes- 
sage through a special envoy asking him to \isit Aurangabad.** But 
Muzaffar Jang was neither inclined to show compliance nor gwe 
up his pretensions without a struggle. Arrogant and proud, he refused 
to take anv notice of Nasir Jung’s message Jnd openly declared him- 
self the rightful subahdar of the Dec-can. He appointed Chanda Sahib 
as his divvan earlv in 1749, after the latter’s release from Satara, and 
bestowed on him the title of Khuda Nawaz Khan Baliadur.*** Chanda 
Sahib persuaded Muzaffar Jang to conquer Kamatak first and make 
it a base of his operations against Nasir Jang. He convinced Muzaffar 
Jang that it was no use wasting time and effort in the Deccan svhere 
his uncle’s authority could not lx> easily challenged. But if he suc- 
ceeded in establishing his ow-n nominee as the nawab of Arcot, he 
would acquire additional strength and materia? resources for the 

47 Tankh-i-Hnhat AfxS. See also T, 189; Tuzvk-t-AsttfiS, 52. 

48 Tuzu1c-t-A*afii, 52. 

49 T&Wt-t-Zafra, 114. Chanda Sabth, sonln-W of Dotf All. nawab of tarnatA. 
wa> carded a prisoner to Satara In 1741 by the Maralbai aftar their capture of the 
fort of Trlchlnopoly. 
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more arduous enterprise of winuing the subahdari of the Deccan. 
Moreover, his success would also bring him in dose association with 
the French, a prospect full of iuturc possibilities. Thus a dose link 
was established between disputed successions at Hyderabad and 
Arcot, and the door was 'opened for the Anglo-French intervention 
hi south Indian political struggles. 


STRUGGLE FOR KAHN A l A K 


It was finally decided to embark on the plan of seizing Karnatak 
vvilli the help of the French. Events seemed at first to favour Chanda 
Sahib’s policy. Before starting for Karnatak Muzaffar Jang granted 
a sanad to Chanda Sahib lecogni/ing him as navvub of Arcot, Gingee, 
Taujore, Triehinopoly and Madura vvith thtir territories and forts. 
Before undertaking the Karnatak expedition Chanda Sahib, who was 
already in correspondence with Duplcix, sent an embassy to Pondi- 1 
clierrv towards llu* end ol February 17-19 and entered into an agree- 
ment with him to the elleet that Mii/alfur Jang would take into his 
pay a body of 2,000 Freni h soldiers and grant the French the district 
of Villivanallur (whiih the French governor had long coveted^ as 


jagir. 

Muzaffar Jang and Chanda Sahib at the head of 14,000 horse mid 
15, OttO foot embarked upon their invasion of Karnatak in the third 
week of June 1749. The news ot their approach created great con- 
fusion and tumult at Arcot. Most of the wealthy merchants moved 
to Vellore and elsewhere. In the winds of the French agent at Arcot, 
•foi these three (lavs there has been so much confusion that not a 
man would stop to* pick up a fallen child. It is indescribable. I do 
not know what else will happen. - ,1 


Anwar-ud-din Khan, the ruling navvub of Karnatak, set out from 
Arcot on 3 Julv 1749. Camping at Runipct he wrote a conciliatory 
letter to Muzaffar Jang piofcssing obedience to lnm and offeringto 
send 5 lakhs of rupees. But there was no prospect of peace. ™ 
nawab decided tu encamp at Anibur, which was const er o 
serious place f..r the camping of a >asl army and ^ 
manded one of the principal paws Icarhng n.to 
was further advantage he taking up position there: . 

at the hack of the tSunUy from vAtfre st.ppl.es eould ^^te 
patched. Added>to this, it was defended on one flan., by a mou 


50 Diary of Ananda Range Pdlal, IV, 72. 

51 Ibid., 111. 
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aud on the other by a large lake. The intervening ground had been 
fortified by entrenchments. Strategically Ambur burred the way to 
Pondicherry. But the nawab had one weak point. According to the 
jf uzuk-i-W alajahi, most of the qiladars and zamindars whom Anwar- 
ud-din Khan had asked to assemble in the plain of Arcof did not 
respond to his appeal; they were secretly hostile to him. 

As Anwar-ud-diu had already got an inkling of llie possibility of 
his adversaries getting assistance from the French, he sought help 
from the English to make up his^doficicncy in artillcr); but the 
latter, not being ready with their army, excused themselves. Then 
he requested Dupleix not to help Muzaiiar Jang aud Chauda Sahib 
in the coming struggle. lie also ottered Dupleix the same concession 
which Chanda Sahib was prepared to otter. 5 - But Dupleix hail been 
much too offended by Amvar-ud*din’s policy on the occasion of the 
French operations round Fort St David and later dining the English 
siege of Pondicherry. Although apparently inclined more and mine 
towards 'accommodation with the nawab, sccteth be had schemed 
for the release of Chanda Sahib from Murat ha ^upti\it\ and the 
deposition of Ainvar-ud-din Khan and his two sons bom the musnud 
of Kamatak. Despite such uncongenial political climate at Pondi- 
cherry Amvar-ud-din again offered to send money to Dupleix foi 
troops or make a grant of villages, and proposed to eome in person 
and discuss the matter H desired, but it was too late. 51 Dupleix was 
determined to support his ris'd and had already entered into a definite 
agreement with him. This suited die thought) his purpose of seizing 
ultimately the reins of power in Kamatak. 

Chanda Sahib’s messenger Qutb-ud-din Alt Khan eame to Pondi- 
cherry on 9 July 1749. He was sent in advance to get all things 
ready. He informed Dupleix that Mu/affur Jang would arrange cor- 
respondence between him and the Muglml emperor, a promise which 
must have appealed a great deal to the ambitious Frenchmans 
imagination. Three days later Baza Sahib, mui of Chanda Sahib, in 
accordance with the message Qntb-ud-diu Ali Khan hud brought 
from his father, entered into an agreement with Dupleix for pavment 
of the French forces which would l>c despatched to help Muzaiiar 
Jang. 

After obtaining sanction of the Superior -Council of Pondicherry 
to take all measures, military and diplomatic, to advance the cause 
of Chanda Sahib, Dupleix ordered d’Auteuil at the head of 420 French 

52 Memoke de la Compagnie centre Dupleix, 40. 

SO Diary of Ananda Range Pillai, VI, 145. 
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soldiers, 2000 sepoys and 100 topasses (soldiers of Eurasian descent) 
and a train of artillery to accompany Raza Sahib .to join his father. 
They started on 15 July 1749, covered the distance of 90 miles be- 
tween Pondicherry and Arcot in six days, and reached Arcot on 21 
July. Nawab Anwar-ud-din, who was counting complacently on fight- 
ing Muzaffar Jang and Chanda Sahib before they received French 
aid, tried to check their inarch at Tiruvaunamalur. 54 But Muzaffar 
Jang and C.'handa Sahib In passing him proceeded in the northern 
direction towards Pallikonda, half-way between Ambur and Vellore, 
where d’Auteuil and Raza Sahib joined him on 28 July. 

On the morning of 3 August the 1 allied armies came in sight of 
Anwar-ud-din's position at Ambur. Although Muzaffar Jang was the 
nominal commander-in-chief, d’Autcuil was allowed to take all ini- 
tiative for conducting the operations. In the engagement which fol- 
lowed Anwai -ud-din was killed and his eldest son Mahfuz Khan, 
who commanded the xanguard, was taken prisoner. His second son. 
Muhanunad Ali Khan, managed to make good his escape and fled 
in the direction of TiithinopoK of which he had been governor under 
his father and where tin* latter had sent his f irnilv and treasures for 
security. 

The battle of \mbur i*. eeitainK one of the most important and 
decisive engagements fought in the modern period of Indian historv. 
Its militan impoitance is piobablv not so great as its political signi-' 
fieanee. This hatth is remaikable as being the first important occasion 
when European troop > p!,i\id a con-pinions p.nt in Indian warfare. 
Tt is memorable also for the » fle< t it had on the subsequent course 
of events. To a gu.it extent its result determined the complexion of 
Diipleiv's political cotnse which lie later pursued so boldU and mth- 
lesslv and which was so successfully followed In the English. Tt was 
ties poliev which later on im nixed the European trading nations in 
ambitiops scheme*- for political autboritx and domination in India. 
Tlu* fact that the Fieneh had borne the brunt of the fight increased 
their self-impoitance and the xalue ef their association in the eves 
of llu* country powers. 

On 7 August Muzaffar Tang and Chanda Sahib entered Arcot and 
took possession of the oitv and the fortress without anx* opposition. 
There Muz-affar Tang proc laimed himself subahdar of the Deccan and 
nominated Chaijda Sahib nawab of Kamatak. Mos of the jagirdars 
and qiladars of Kamatak offered their submission to the victor of 
Amhnr. From ^rcot Muzaffar Tang and f handa Sahib proceeded to 


54 1U df 
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Pondicherry where Dupleix hold a grand darbar in which Muzaffar 
Jang was installed as subahdar of the Deccan. Muzaffar, on his part, 
declared Dupleix to be the nawab of all the country south of the 
Krishna down- to Cape Comorin, including Mysore and Kamatak. 
He also assigned to the French the districts of Vifiiyanallur, Valudavur 
and Bahur, comprising 81 villages. Muzaffar Jang in his abundant 
gratitude also presented to Dupleix the sea-port of Masulipjtam and 
the island of Divv with an area of about 72 square miles, yielding 
an annual revenue of rupees 8 lakhs S"’ The village's of the Qahur 
jagir, 36 in number, lay immediately surrounding the limits of Fort 
St David and carried the French outposts up to the Ponniar river, 
12 miles south of Pondicherry. The English authorities on the east 
coast, who had their headquarters .it this time at Fort St David, 
viewed these developments with alarm as they bore the menacing 
aspect of a scheme to cut off all trade and communication of the 
English with the interior of the country as also their supplies of 
provisions. 50 

After a sojourn of ten da\s at Pondicherry Muzaffar fang left the 
place on 10 October 1740. and Chanda Sahib joined him a little later. 

DEATH OF NASIR JANG 

When Nasir Tang was apprised of the result of the battle of Ambur. 
he collected a large anm and sent orders to the tributary chiefs to 
join him on the line of nun h tow.uds K irnatah. Altogether his arms 
consisted of 70.000 how and 100000 foot as also a large train of 
artillery'. 57 He had also hired three bodies of Marathas. one of 
which was commanded bv Murari Ban Chnrpule. He arrived on 
the bank of the Co!ert>on. the southern boundary of Karnat.tk. in 
February' 1780. On bis march to Areot he was joined bv the Pathan 
nayvahs of Cuddapah. Kumool and Savanur. 

Nasir Jang, on entering Kamatak summoned Muhammad Ali son 
of Anwar-ud-din. to join him from Trichinopolv. He also desnah bed 
letters to Fort St Day id. asking the Kurdish to send a bodv of troops. 
The English, seeing that their interert lav in siding yvith Nasir Tang 
against the French protege Muzaffar Tang, sent a detachment of 
600 Europeans under Major T,a wren or to his camp Oafltain Dalton, 
a member of the Council, accompanied Major Touvrence to treat with 

85 Maittaean, Dupleix et Hade Francois*, ITT. 08. 

50 Despatches from Fort St David. 18 October 1740 (Reronls of Fart St GeontiO. 
Forrest, Bengal and Madras Papers, IT, 1888-1757. 

57 Hadk/at-ul-'Mam, n. 
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Nasir Jang about the commercial interests of the East India 
Company. 5 # 

When Major Lawrence arrived at Nasir Jang’s camp at Gingee 
Muzaftar Jang and Chanda Sahib with the French force under the 
command of d Autcuil, the victor of Ambur, were at a short distance 
away. On this occasion, however, a number of French officers under 
d'Auteuil were in a state of great dissatisfaction localise thev had 
obtained no share in the plunder which the others had brought from 
Tanjore. Some of them resigned their commissions; sonic others left 
the army and retreated to Pondicherry. Chanda Sahib followed the 
Ffench officers to Pondicherry, but Muzaffar Jang still hesitated. His 
principal officers induced him not to retreat. In the meantime Nasir 
Jang had sent Shah Nawaz Khan and Muhammad Anwar Khan, who 
were considered to be exceptionally clever negotiators, to Muzaffar 
Jang. They managed to bring him into Nasir Jang’s camp, assuring 
Jlim ol reconciliation. But Nasir fang placed Muzaffar Jang on parole 
and appointed Shall Nawaz Khan to protect him. r>t) Immediately 
after Muzaffar Jang’s arrival in his uncle’s camp, his own camp was 
attacked and mam of his troops were slain. The retreating French 
batallion was pursued hv Murari R.io and his Maratha soldiers - up 
to the confines of Pondicherry. 

At Pondicherry the news of the retreat of the French battalion, 
Muzaffar Jang’s imprisonment, and the dispersion of his annv pro- 
duced great consternation. But Dnpleix showed groat serenity and 
presence of mind, lie knew that there was some disaffection in 
Nasir fang’s camp which lie could exploit for his own purpose. He 
sent ambassadors to Nasir Jane’s camp, ostensibly to obtain lenient 
terms lor Mu/allar Jang and Chanda Sahib, but in reality to enter 
into a conspiracy with the disaffected elements. The French envoi’s 
left the camp alter a stay of eight daxs during which thev itiade 
themselves thoroughly acquainted with the actual state of affairs in 
Nasir Jang’s camp. They managed to establish the means of cariving 
on correspondence with the discontented Pathan naw’alis of 

Ctiddapah. Knmool and Sax amir. 

Meanwhile Major Lawrence and Captain Dalton had waited in 
Nasir Tang’s camp and solicit >1 his confirmation of the grant of land 
near Madras which Muhammad Mi had made to the Fast Tndia 
Company in return for the assistance of their troops. But Shah Nawaz 
Khan regarded such cession as inconsistent with tl ■* interests of the 
cuhdhdar of the Deccan and prevented the sanad from being issued 
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from his office. In disgust Major Lawrence retired with his force 
to Fort St David. At the same time Nasir Jang, considering the cam* 
paign to be over, broke up his camp and marched to Arcot. 

This was an opportunity which Dupleix was not slow to seize, 
lie ordered that the French military camp should be established, in 
defiance of Nasir Jung’s authority, on the territory ceiled by Muzaffar 
Jung to the French Companv. The Fiench occupied the pagoda of 
Tiruviti, about 25 miles west of St Dav id, garrisoned it with 50 Euro- 
peans and 100 sepoys, and l>cgan to collect the revenues of the dis- 
trict. Then, in September 1750, a contingent of troops was sent ryit 
under the command of Bossy to attack the fortress of Ginger. Bussv 
carried the place by storm supported by onlv four guns This daring 
feat established the military reputation of the French throughout 
Kamatak. 

The news of the capture of Gingee by the French roused Nasii 
Jang to action. He at once marched to Gingee, accompanied bv 
00,000 infantrv, 40,000 horse, and 350 guns Ilis pi ogress was muih 
delaved bv the rainv season. Dupleix opened negotiations for peace 
He insisted on the restoration of Mu/affar fang to his Ida rt\ and 
estates, together with the appointment of Chanda Sahib to the 
nawab'-hip of Arcot. \asii Jang refused to agree to these conditions 
and ordered his troops to march towards Gingee As the risers were 
in flood communications with the neighboiuing countis were diffuult 
and provisions lieeame scarce. 

Dupleix hyd carried on cot ri spondem e with the Pathan nawabs 
during these wears months \cioiding to their sn ret instiuitions 
the Freni h, under the command of f i T<hu1ic laumhed :>n at*u< k 
on Nasir Tang’s camp on the night of 5 December 1750. w * Nasir 
Tang, enraged at the inaction of a l.ifge section of his nrmv, directed 
his elephant without an escort to the place where the Pathan nawabs 
were posted. On his getting near the eleohant of Hiinmat Khan of 
Kamool he was shot at in the breast Then his head was severed 
from the bodv and taken to the tent of Mn/affar Jang. In the evening 
La Touche, accompanied by his officers, went in <*eremonv to pav 
his respects to Mnzaffar Tang. The news was proclaimed at Pondi- 
cherry bv a general discharge of artillery. Mnzaffar Jang, accom- 
panied bv the Pathan nawabs, went to Pondicherry to visit Depleix 

80 Maathir-ul-Kiram, 188. 

81 Accenting to Orme, Nadr Jang was .hot dead hy the nawah of Ctaddapah- 

while according to Hodtqiit-uU’XIam and Mafrhir-ul-KifSm the actual murderer of 
Nasir Jang was Himmat Khan of Kamool. Thf* latter account vpim to he correct « 
it Is corroborated by Preach sources. ^ 
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and consult him on state affairs. In token of his gratitude Muzaffar 
Jung gave the command of the whole coast, from the river Krishna 
to Cape Comorin, to Duplcix, and confirmed the gift to the French 
Company of Masulipatam with its dependencies. He further ordered 
that the pagodas which were minted in Pondicherry should be legal 
tender in the whole of Karnatak. Substantial satisfaction was given 
to the army and more than a million rupees from Nusir Jang’s treasury 
were distributed among the officers as gratuity. But the Pathan 
uawabs who had been gi\cn extravagant promises were greatly dis 
apiHiiuted at the treatment meted out to them. 

Dl \ l II of M i z \ IT \ it | a \ <: : 

S \ I, \ tl \ 1 | \ \ (. V \ I) lll'SSl 

Muzaffar Jang then took with him from Pondicherry a body of 
French soldiers under the command of Bussv and started towards 
IJvdcrabad. fhe Pathan uawabs, dissatisfied at not receiving all 
tin s had expected, conspired against Muzaffar Jang who was killed 
in battle at Ilux.uhnti in the jagir of the nawab'of Cuddapah. This 
created gieat confusion. But the presence of Bussv set matters right. 
He public 1\ brought forward and installed Salabat Jang, third son 
of Ni/utn-iil-mulk, who was then in the camp. In gratitude for this 
favour Salabat fang confirmed to the French all the privileges and 
concessions granted b\ Mn/aHar Tang, and, Bussv was treated with 
great * ste'-in and distinction \ large amount of money was given 
to him as present similar hheialik was shown towards other French 
officers. The man h was then resumed. lKderabad was reached on 
1:2 \pril IT"! and a triumphal cntiv was made into Aurangabad on 
? < ) [mie. 

After reach iurr Aurangabad Bussv acquired great influence in the 
counsels of Salab if [ang. w ho regarded him as his most trustworthy 
and tried friend. The Fh in liman, on whom was conferred the title 
of Cha/anhir Jam*, bei ame the virtual ruler of the Deccan: his favour 
was solicited even bv the nolnlitv. Tie was thinking of great schemes 
winch, il evervthim* had gene well with the French in Karnatak. 
would undoiibtedlv have produced far-reaching results. But Bussv 
went too lar ami became more and more' exacting in bis demands on 
Salabat Tang, therein provoking hatred of the French in the whole 
of the Deccan. Sav id T. ashlar Khan, the madam) maham, resented 
the predominance of French influence at the eour . lie started to 
undermine French designs because he thought that thov would 
ultimately lead to the dismemberment of the state .... 

Tn 17!>3 Bussv fell seriously ill at Culharm, and was advised bv 
his physicians to go to flit,' sca-coast for a change. Accordingly he 

H (IJO— 15 
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proceeded to Masulipatam, leaving the French troops in charge of 
Goupil, \\lu» had neither tact nor experience. His pride and arrogant 
manners offended the nobles of the court. Ilis mismanagement of 
finance created great confusion and unrest among the soldiery. 
Heavy bills had to be met monthly for the payment of the French 
troops. The treason' had to borrow from private banks at 3 per cent 
per month in order to meet its liabilities. Taking advantage of Bussy s 
absence Sa\id Lashkar Khan asked Goupil to organize collection of 
revenues in the districts to procure enough monev for the payment 
of his troops. As the French troops had not received their pa\ foi 
several months, Goupil agreed to undertake this responsibility , thus 
adding to the unpopularity of the French. In the meantime Sax id 
Lashkar Khan wrote to Saunders, the English governor of Madras 
seeking his aid to oust the French from the Deccan. When Dupleix 
was apprised of this, he immediately wrote to Bussy to proceed to 
the Deccan, threatening to lav the responsibility for the failure of 
the French cause in the Deccan on his shoulders. This time. Duolcix 
granted him unlimited authority in order to enable him to take all 
steps xxhiilrhe might consider tailed for in emergencies 

After reaching Hyderabad Bussy hummed huge sums of money 
from bankers to pav a portion of ,u reals to his Fremh and Indi m 
soldiery, and directed his energies and influent e to repine Si id 
Lashkar Khan bv some one more sympathetic to French intends 
He marched to Aurangabad in order to compel Sax id Lashkar Khan 
to concede his demands regarding the arrangements for the payment 
of his troops. The ntjxvx of Bossy's approach to \urangabad < r< iP-d 
great confusion at the court of Salabat Tang Sax id Lashkar Klim 
tod refuge in the Danlatahad fort, considering resistance to he futile 
Apprehensive of his future position, he opened negotiations x\ith 
Bussx in order to adjust differences, making manv excuses and 
apologies for his past conduct Bussv. feeling himself master of the 
situation, xx’as unwilling to imoose anv hard terms on S.dahit T.m" 
or his chief minister. He suAtlv hinted at certain things which would 
serve his purpose. Savid Lashkar Khan finding his plans disconcerted 
bv Bussv, was forced to bend before bis erstwhile enemy and enme 
to a settlement xvith him. 

Tn the negotiations that followed Bussv insisted that unless the 
punctual payment of bis force xvas guaranteed, it would bo impossible 
for him to maintain it in a state of efficiency. On this ground he 
asked that the coastal districts of the northern sarlcars should be 
given to him in lease fijara) for 24 lakhs of rupees for the payment 
and equipment of his troops. Thus were added to the territory 1 of 
the French authorities at Pondicherry the fertile districts of Chieacole, 
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Rajahmundr)’, Kllur and M ustafanagar. Technically speaking, these 
districts were leased to Bussy personally to meet the salaries of the 
1' iciiclt tioops mulct his command, although the previous assignments 
of the districts of Masulipatam and Condavir were granted by 
Muzaffar Jang and later confirmed l»v Salahat Jang to the French 
l’ast India Company directly. But usually any grant made to an 
employee of the Company was to be considered as having been made 
to the Company itself. Probably this was done purposely in order 
to leave the English under the impression that the French had no 
intention of political nature in possessing these territories and pro- 
posed to use the income lor a specific purpose, viz. the payment of 
their troops. But the English were under no illusion regarding the 
far reaching effects ol this arrangement: it excited their jealousy and 
made them anxious to avail themselves of the first available pretext 
for taking possession of these fertile districts. 

The lease giantrd to the French changed their political status in 
the decean. Tiiex no longer remained mere mercenaries: on the 
icntrarx thev acquired the right of lease-holders fijaradars) who were 
f blicid to I eep a b"dv of troops to furnish aid to the state on 
dennrnl. The French troops became the sole guardians of Salahat 
fang’s person, which resulted in their acquiring extensive power and 
influence at the court. Bussv advised Salahat Jang to dismiss Sax-id 
I .ashlar Khan and appoint Shah Nawaz Khan, Samsam-ud-daulah, 
author ( f the well known biographical dietionarx* of Mughal peerage, 
V I'uthir III mu.iu'i to the post if the < hief mi;., 'er. But he too 
refuted the p.u.unonnt influence of the French ill the affairs of the 
state and hied to undermine Russx’s position. The anti-French 
p.trlx at \urangahad under the leadership of Mir Nizam Mi Khan, 
S d.,! i it [aim’s hr •the*- tccused the Freni h of having carried awav 
all the wealth of the Deccan Shall Nawaz Khan, on his part, opened 
v< ere I negotiations w ith the Emdish governor of Madras, and persisted 
in hi. pnrpoe ol ridding the Dpi can of the French. 

The French Directors alarmed at the ambitious schemes of 
Dupleiw resol x ed in 1 . *"5 to recall him as thex had no wish to set 
out on scheme* of territorial a* T "r.mdi/nnent for the time being. In 
17, Dunleiv was superseded 1>\ Codehu who reversed his noliev and 
made peace with the English. But the situation changed in 1756; 
the Seven Years’ War was launched in Furope. the English and the 
French leading the hostile camps. The French government sent out 
Count Tally, instructing him to concentrate his efforts unon seizing 
the fortified stations of the English on the east coast and unrooting 
their commerce. In .1758 T.allv ordered Bussv to renair from TTx-dera- 
bad to Pondicherry. TTe reluctantly obeyed, leaving behind an 
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escort of 200 French soldiers as body guard of Salabat Jang, and 
virtually relinquishing the predominant position of the French at 
the ni/am s court. 

SAI. A MAT JAM; AND 1 11 E ENCL1S1I 

Meanwhile the victory at Plasscy (June 1757) had secured the 
English Company s position in Bengal. An English force under Colo- 
nel Forde, sent from Bengal, occupied Kajahinundry and Masulipa- 
t.un, the headquarters ol the French administration in the northern 
sarkars. This was a crushing blow to French inllucncc in the Dcccau 
and the Coromandel coast. The French in their extremity had sought 
help Irani Salabat Jang, who advanced with a body ol troops lrom 
Hyderabad. While he was within 15 miles of Masuhpatam, he was 
apprised that the Litter place had fallen into the hands of the English. 
Unwilling to identify himself with what appeared to be a losing 
cause. Salabat Jang concluded a treaty (14 Jul\ 175 ( J ; with the Eng- 
lish. with whom he was now brought into direct relations for tin* lust 
time. This treaty granted to the English tlu- sarkars of Masulipatain. 
Xi/ampatan and Condasir (comprising altogether an area ol about 
7(H) square miles as an iiiam/ 1 - The sanads for these districts were 
to be granted to the English in the same manner as was done to the 
French. Both parties to the treaty agreed that they would not assist 
the enemies of the other, nor give them protection of am kind. S da- 
bat Jang agre<\l to exclude the French from his dominions. He also 
promised that he would not call the raja of Vi/.ianagram to ate <unf 
for whatever he had collected during the French tegime. but his lu 
lure liability to make regular payment of tribute to the ruler of 1 1\ *1* 
rahad was recognized. ‘ 

\1\R\THA INTERVENTION 

For obvious reasons the Marathas could not remain indifferent to 
the war of succession in the Deccan. Peshwa Balaji Baji Hao started 
for Aurangabad early in 1751. subjugating the north Codavari region. 
On hearing of Muzaffar Jang’s death and Salabat fang’s installation he 
decided in favour of direct intervention. He look steps to bring the 
late Asaf Jail's eldest son Chazi-ud-din. the Amir-ul-umarn in Delhi, 
to the Deccan to claim his inheritance. Pending this new claimant’s 

fi2 Tnam is a Rift hv a superior to an inferior. The term Is applies! to srants of 
rent-free lands in which the state Rives up its rights to the land revenue in favour 
of an individual or an institution in perpetui’v or without any reference to perjsetnfts 
or any specified condition. The rights conve>ed by this grant are not transferable by 
sale or gift. 
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arrival Buluji concluded a ‘Iricndly arrangement’ with Salabat Jang 
who ugiccd to pa)' 17 laldis as the price oi the peshwa’s iion-mtcrveii- 
tion (March Hostilities, however, broke out in November 1751. 

A )car later dia/i-ud-din arrived in the Deccan at the head ol 
lo.tHK) men and encountered no opposition. He met the peshwa, 
but sudden death 0 J removed linn lrom tlie scene (October 1752) 
belore lie could challenge Salabat Jung’s position, (judaunted, the 
Marathas surrounded Salaklt Jang and forced upon him the treat) 
ol lihalki (November J752; In which large slices oi territory in licrar 
and Khanclcsh had to lie suriendered/' 1 lhe Marathas secured a con- 
(muous belt ol leriitorv all along the western boundary oi the 
llvdciabad state right up to the territories ol Smdhia and llolhar. 

While engaged m reducing Savanur as an all) oi the Marathas 
Ihissv leiened a letter ol dismissal iroui Salabat Jang (May 1750,,; 
but a lew months later he was i (‘installed in his lormcr position, 
lie kept l..ms, I| studiouslv alool when the Marathas again invaded 
STilabat Jangs dominions in the later months of 175, and secured 
teintoius worth 25 lakhs. bussv s grip over Salabat Jang now became 
Jjuner. On the Frenchmans advice his confidential secretars Haidar 
| tl ug was appointed chid inimstei in place oi Shah Nawaz Khan, 
but llaulai Jang was imudeied bv Mir Nizam Ali Khan vvlio suspect - 
cd that bussv intended to make him a prisoner for his 
antipathv towards tin French. This happened in Mas 175S. A month 
later bussv left llvderabad under orders from Lully, leaving behind 
Inin a situation which Salabat fang was too weal - control. 

For about a sear Nizam Mi and his voungcr brother basulut Jang 
to„„ht lor power. Salabat Jang sinking steadily to the position ol a 
puppet. Nizam Ah won. in October 1759. he became Salabat Jangs 
divvan with lull poweis of administration. In November the poshwa 
succeeded in getting possession of the important fortress of Ahmad- 
nu« f nr bv bribing the qiladar. Nizam Ali was ill-prepared to undertake 
large-scale operations against the Marathas deprived as he was of 
the* help ol the French auxiliaries ufte* Salabat Jangs treats with 
the English. Yet he could not relinquish the fortress of Ahmadnagar 
without a struggle His arms- encountered the ^ 

Sadashiv Ran Bhau at Udgir and suffe red a severe (lefeat m Fc I n 
1700 According to tin* treats which was concluded between the 
parties Nizam Ali agreed to cede the forts of 

and Bijapur; the possession of Ahmadnagar was confirmed, and several 
. * , . i . r, , (I o-jt, hi' ilunl of oholoia. S.(rd«-sai (Vw 

- *-■* t*** -*** •* 

■ « n ' “*■ 
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districts including parts of the subhas of Bijapur and Aurangabad 
and half of the subah of Bidui' were to be ceded. The annual revenue 
of these ceiled territories exceeded 62 lakhs of rupees. 65 

MZ.VM ALTS REIGN 

The inglorious defeat and the humiliating peace did not weaken 
Nizam Alis position at home. In July 1762 he imprisoned Salabat 
Jang in the fortress of Bidar. iu September 1763 Salabat Jang was 
put to death 66 and Nizam Ali ascended the masuad. lie ruled o\er 
the Deccan for more than four decades. 

Nizam Ali’s relations with the Marathus, Haidar Ali and lipu 
Sultan, and the English will be narrated in later chaplets <>i the 
present and succeeding volumes ol this Ilistorv. The position ol 
tlie Hyderabad state at the end of his long rule was quite ihihuut 
from what it had been at the time ol his lather’s death. It sluaitk 
territorial!) , it declined in power and prestige. In Asaf Jab s lali^i 
years the authority ol the subalidar of tlie Deccan extended limn 
the Nannada to TriehinopoK and tiom Masulipatam to Bijapur. In 
the second halt ol the eighteenth century new forces enteicd into 
the political life of the country. The result of the struggle between 
tlie English and the French freed Muhammad Ali of Anot from the 
Nizams control. On the east coast the northern sarhars were given 
away to the English. In the north, west and south the Maiathas 
made large encroachments. The disappearance of Mughal su/eiainlv 
created a vacuum which was filled up b> the paramountev of the 
English. Defeated bv the Marathas in 1793, too wise or too weak to 
adopt Tipu’s. bold poliev of challenging the rising British powet, 
Nizam Ali sought survival iu submission to the new' masters of India 
His subsidiarv treaties with Lord Wclloslev’s government converted 
a leading vassal of the Mughal empire into Britain’s Most Faithful 
Ally’. 


65 Khazfino-VAmira, 65. 

69 Ibid, 71. Uadiqat-ul ‘Nam, 11, 11. 
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nisi: o F BANDA SI X G II 


Ai u » mu hi \iii ol Guru Cobnut Singli , the tenth and the last Cuiu, 
the pohtie.il Ic-adcislup ol the Sikhs came into the hands ol Banda 
Singh, whom the Cuiu had com erted to his laith and baptized as 
a tegular Smg/i. lie was horn on 27 October 1670 at Rajauri in the 
Pune h disiri' t ol western Kashmir. He was known as Lachhman Das 
lus < Inldliooil Jlis fathei Ham Dev was a Rajput farmer. In his 
south lie decided to lead an ascetics hie. lie became a banaf'i and 
took tin- name ol Madho Das. Like the sadlius of this order he 
wandered liom place to place until he came to Nasik on the banks ol 
the Codas an, sshere he entered the hermitage of an old yogi, Aughar 
Nath, and learnt occultism hom him. Alter his preceptors death, 
he moved to Nander and established a monastery ol his own. He 
took delight in practising tricks ol magic on his unsvars si si tors. lie 
tried to do the same thing svith Guru Cobind Singh who sisited him 
in his monasters - m September DOS, but he had to submit to the 
Guru. Before the Guru’s death he was sent to the Punjab to continue 
the struggle ssith the Mughal gos eminent. The Guru gase him a 
drum and a banner as emblems ol temporal autlioi its , and bestossed 
on him five arrows from his own ejuiver as a pledge ol victory. On 
parting he enjoined on him to remain pure in conduct, to be true in 
word and deed, to look upon himself as a servant of the Khaki who 
would be the Guru in future, and to act always upon the ads ice of 
the five Sikhs Waj Singh. Binod Singh. Kalian Singh and others Vent 


Thus raised to the position of the commander of the Khalsa Bauda 
Singh proceeded to llie north and from the neiglibourliixKl of Sehn 
and Kiianda. in the parganah of Kharkhauda, hc« despatejed the 
hukam-tuimas of Guru Cobind Singh to the leading Sikhs the Pun- 
jab. calling unon them to join him. . vl .• f . . 

He told them that lie was coming to punish V mt ^Kliam the fa l » 
of Sirhincl, and his Hindu assistant Sucha Nand, paving ‘ , 
Guru's vounger sons. He would a^so chastise the Hill rajas who had 
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ill-treated the Guru. The Sikhs llocked to his banner lrom ail 
cjuaiters. Ghaudhuri Ram Singh and Chaudhuri Tilok Singh ol the 
Pimlkum family liberally contributed to his resources, in a few 
months the whole Sikh peasantry was up in aims to wreak their 
\engeancc upon Sirhind. 

li V \ l> V SIN c; II s EM'LOl I s 

Banda marched in the direction of Sirhind, plundering and dest los- 
ing the important places on his wax. On 26 Xovcinlxr 1709 he 
biiddeuK fell upon Samana, the native place of Jalal-ud-dm. who had 
been employed to kdl Guru Tegli Bahadur. Before nightfall the 
palatial buildings of the city were a heap of nuns. About 10,006 
Muslims are said to have lost their lives, and an immense bootv fell 
into the hands of the Sildisd Passing tlnough Gliuiani, Tliuska, 
Shahabad and Mustafabad, which fell before Banda Singh without 
much resistance, he attacked the town of Kapuri. Its emuiumln, 
Qadam-ud-din, was notorious for his lustful orgies, stones of which aie 
still current after the lapse of over two and a half centuries. Banda 
Singh was determined to chastise this depiav ed officer, lie set hie to 
the strongholds of (^adam-ud-dui, who probablv pciished m the g< m - 
ral conflagration. 

Banda Singh next turned his attention to Sadhauia. which was 
another centre of oppiession. The* Hindus of this place complained 
to him against the local mlcr. I'sman khan, saving that they vveie 
not allowed to cremate their dead or to perform am* lehgious ten 
niony. Cows were slaughtered befoie their houses and then blood 
and entiails were left in the streets He had also offended the 
Sikhs by toi tilling ter death the great Muslim saint, Sa\ id Bach 
ud-din Shah, popularly known as Budhu Shah, simply for Ins having 
helped Guru Gobinil Singh in the battle ot Bhangam. I he Sikhs 
marched upon Sadhaura; the aggrie ved peasants swelled the numbe rs 
of the invaders and rushed into the town: The angrv mob got out 
ot hand; all those who had taken shelter in the' mansion of Savul 
Budhu Shah were put to the* sword. The place has since then been 
called the qatalgarhi or slaughter-house 2 

Banda Singh was following an easterlv circuitous route in order to 
give time to the. Sikhs of the Doaha and the Majha to cut their wav 
through the opposition of the Malerkotla Afghans, w'ho were blocking 
the passage of the Sutlej, and to join him lieforc he attacked Sirhind. 

1 The Phulhati Stales Gazetteer ( 190 * 1 ), 203 . Prarhin Panth Prak/nh , 102 1 

2 Harisi. 'Ibmtrwnw, 40b, Prarhin Panth Prakash , 104,'Karatn Singh, Banda Bahadur 
55-59. Therr is nothing on record, rven in Muslim histories, to support the ex- 
aggerated statements of Shamddr Khaim and Praehin Panth Prakanh with regard to 
the desecration of the tombs of pirs, exhumation of the dead and their cremation. 
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Sirhmd represented ewij thing that was abominable to the Sikhs. 
It was here that the- youngn sous of Gum Gobind Singh had been 
done to death by tlu older of \\ a/ir Khan. it was this man who 
had harassed the Guru at Vn.uidpur, attacked him at Chuinkaur, 
where lus eldei sons weie killed, and pursued him to Muktsar, where 
the forts Saxed Ones met then (hath Again, it was probabls this 
\\ a/ir Khan whose emissaius had assassinated the Guru himself 
at Sander I he Sikhs wen burning with rage to wreak their ven- 
geance on the Mile i of this town which was then called Gmu-vuni. 
It was, tin lelon , looked upon .is a mcjccI dut\ to take pait in the 
coming < nisade 

I line weie t hi c c classes of men who joined ltanda Singh in this 
campaign, Fust, then* wcu those who belonged to the school of 
Gum Gobind S’ligli, and now i ill u d lound Ins mill tat \ successoi 

in i spoil ol da eoiion and sc U sat i ific e to cans on the struggle 

against the enemies ol then counto and uhgion 'f lie i c- wcie otheis 
who hid been sent In such I< idcis .is Ham Singh and Tilok Singh 
ol the Mini laniik ' ho could w t pci>ouall\ join the expedition but 
sMiipatlu/nl with the cause. aid dcMicd toicndei e\en possi] dc help 
ioi its success The thud class w e composed of niegulars who had 
Ixcii attiacted Ijv the piospcct ol pluudc i and pnxate revenge It 
was mostb tin people ol this ill s who wcu responsible for mdis- 
cumuiale tiuiidc i md loot \bout IO,(XK) men lie said to liaxc 
on tin >» * m Ini! I'ik <>hmd< of Nliifi Kh.m appe m 

to be 1 \< iv min 1 1 < ' iggc Mlf *1 l> ud i Singh h id no jitillen % no ele- 

phants and not «\*ii i mfliiunl nun be i of lenses foi all h»s men 
\\ a/u Khan cairn out with all his u sinners to im et the ad\ me mg 
Sikhs lbs aum was juobibK about 200(H) stomg It lud a number 
ol field-guns /ambniaks and a long line of elephants 

The battle was fought «n tin* phen of ( Inpp u-rhn i on 12 Mav 
1710 In the (list shock ol balth tlu- boots h Min/ hremilais m the 
lauks of n.imla took to then heeds The\ were followed b\ a thousancl 
men who had been smuggled in In a nephew of Sueha \and To 
stem the tide of desertion Ikiuda Singh himself mshed to the front 
and boldlx led the attack 'Mie Sikhs" saxs the author of \huuhi- 
SfHann-bllhul ‘came lace to face with Muhammadans, raoidlv 
discharged their muskets and reduced the' battle to a hand-to-hand 
fight The commander of the Muh unmadansfW a/ii Khanl and sum- 
ol his men fought so braxelv that heaps of the- bodies of the infidels 
ISikhsI fell to the ground, piled one upon another and them was 
din on nil sid« like that of Doomsday At last Hr- whole Mulum- 
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madau army was destroyed.”'* Wazir Khan himself fell. Confusion 
spread in tire Muslim ranks, and the Sikhs fiercely fell upon them. 
"Not a man of the army of Islam”, says Khafi Khan, “escaped with 
more than his life and the clothes he stood in. Horsemen and footmen 
fell under the swords of the infidels [Sikhs], who pursued them as far 
as Sirhind.”* 

Sirhind itself, which was about ten miles from the scene of battle, 
was taken two days later, on 14 May, after a short but sharp struggle 
in which 500 Sikhs lost their lives. The city was rausacked and only 
those Muslims who had either fled awav or hidden themsch es in dis- 
guise in the houses of Hindus, escaped injur)’. Some Hindus too, like 
Sucha N'ancl 5 who hail made themselves particularly obnoxious to 
the Sikhs for their complied) in the crimes of Wa/ir Khan, tame 
m for their share of punishment The booty that fell into the hands 
of the Sikhs is estimated at two erores, in money and goods belonging 
to Wazir Khan, and some lakhs found ill the deserted houses of 
Smha Nanda and others.® 

“The SiijfiMil-mutakhkhiiin as well as the Muntakhab-id Luhuh 
contain terrible details of atrocious deeds of the Sikhs", writes Thorn- 
ton, “but a Mohammedan writer is not to be implicitly trusted upon 
such a point.' 3 4 * * 7 8 Very fruitful imagination seems to base been at work 
in ascribing ever)- kind of cruelty to the Sikhs. Thrv aie said to 
ha\e desecrated mosques and 'tom open the wombs of pregnant 
womeu, dashing cverv living- child upon the ground’* Stub state- 
ments are blindly repeated bv later writers like Latif. But there is no 
particular instance given of the alleged outrages. The mausoleum of 
Sheikh Ahmad Mujaddid Alif S uni ‘still stands as it did before the 
battle, and is . sufficient evidence of the exaggeration in T .at if s state- 
ment’ 9 10 Onlv the Sikh chronicles mention the digging up of the 
grave — and that tint for the performance of the last rites— of Biln 
Anup Kaur, a Sikh woman, who had been carried aw’av by Slier 
Muhammad Kliaid 0 and buried after she had committed suicide to 
save her honour. 

The city was spared complete destruction at the intervention of 
local Hindus who appealed to Banda Singh for mercv, and amnestv 

3 Folio 35b-36b. 

4 \1untokhab-ul-Luhah, 11, 654 

. 5 Muhammad Qavim, 'Ibratnama, 21. 

ft Kantwar Khan, TadW-m-SiildlWf hughtat/Ui, 150t>. 

7 liutoni Of the Punjab (1846), I. 176 

8 Khafl Khan, II. 654. 

0 Narang, Transformation of Sikhitm, 107. 

10 ‘Iniyat 'AW Khan, Description of Kotla Afghans, 14. 
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was granted to the inhabitants on their paying a large ransom. The 
cu«, however, ,s still attoel.nl to the eity, and even now a pious 
S.kh when travelling to the ..nth or south of Sfrhind, may be seen 
p u • g on a brick or two iiom its ruins and conveying the same 
to the waters of the Sutlej 01 the Jarnuna. 


U \ \ D V S I N (. It AS U 0 I, 1. R 

Baj Smgli, a coinpaniou and counsellor oi Banda, was appointed 
gmemor ol Snhiml, with All Singh ol Sulaudi as his deputy Fateh 
ol the Bhai-kc buniK, was given charge oi Samana, and Bam 
Singh, hiolhci ol Bnj Singh, that ol Thuncsw ar, jointly with Baba 
Bimnl Smgli. I he liupeiial deputies m charge ot the various pai- 
ganahs ol Siiiiind weie so temlied that they submitted to the .mtlio-' 
ut_\ oi Banda Smgh without striking a blow. 'thus the entile district 
ol SnJiiud, extending liom hamal to Ludhiana and viclding a icvcnuc 
ol about jj i.ikh- a seat, came mlo the hands ui the Sikhs. 

Stiangc eoimisions weie noticed .is a icsult oi Banda Smgli s over- 
rating militeuce 1 lie authmitv oi that deluded sect [oi tiie SikhsJ 
lias i (‘ached such evtieiucs . wiote Ainin-ud-daulah in June 1710, 
that mam Hindus and Muhammadans, finding no alternative to 
obedience ahd submission, adopted their iaith and ritual. Their duel 
captivated the hcuits ot all towards his inclinations and, whether 
Hindu or Muhammadan, whoever came in contact with him, was 
addressed as a Smg/i , a huge number of Muhammadans abandoned 
Islam and followed the misguided path and t' « solemn oaths and 
him pledges to stand bv him.' 11 

Banda lived upon Muklilispui. a pleasant, lnllv place near Sadliaura, 
as his lieadcpiarteis, and lepanmg its old neglected fort, renamed it 
Lohgaih, or Iron thistle. He assumed roval authoritv, and struck 
coins m tlu* name ol the* thuu lie also introduced au official seal 13 


11 liitif'Kit < \iiiiu ml .i'ltibih »llti \ 

12 Hit ivins had <iii iiiMi»pti»»n tMi «w»«* *idr which ma\ hr tiamlatt <1 as follows: 

B\ f (hr xrtiiC of t hr l'rw l.oul is stimk thr tort m thf tuo tiodds, 

I hr \uvnl of \annk i\ t hr pouter of all c/ruic*. ami 
thr VUtonj ia of Cum Colnnd Smith f he kmfi of kiwis. 

The* nvriM* had ail in* upturn in piaiv of Ins newl> founded capital which ma\ 
hr ti undated an follow ' 

Stru< k in the Ci hi of I'wu. illt^tuitvy: the beauty of into life, 
and the omatmmt of thr blessed throne. 

11 Thr will contained an inscription expressive of his deep sense of devotion and 
loyalty to his Master. It mw !w translated as follows 

77k» Kettle and the Sword {symbols of Chanty ami Potent. 

anil Virtoiy ami ready rationale, 
have been obtained from Gary Sonak-Gobind »ng/i. 
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for his state documents and letters patent. He started his own regnal 
>ear lrom the date of Ins conquest of Sirhind. He had no time to 
organize any regular system oi administration. One measure, how* 
e\er, was very conspicuous, and has had great influence on the iuturc 
fiscal history of the Punjab. It was the abolition of the /.amuulari 
system prey ailing in the country. 

lhe zanundars or landlords, who had been mostly goy eminent 
officials responsible tor pay incut of fixed laud revenue of the y dlagcs 
entrusted to them, had come to arrogate to thcmsehes the position 
ot absolute propnetors who could eject the actual cultiyatois at their 
syyeet yy ill. 'lhe authorities did not interfere in their internal ai- 
rangemeuts so long as they paid their contributions legularb They 
yyerc free to exact am amount from the peasants who were piaitually 
i educed to the position ot slayes. Once, says a local tiadition. people 
from the neighbotuhood ot Sadhama came to Banda coinplammg ot 
the iniquities practised In their landlords He oideied Baj Singh to 
open fire on them They yyeie astonished at the stiange reply to 
their representation, and asked him yyliat it meant He told them 
that they descry cd no better tieatmeut yvlien, being thousands m 
number, they still alloys cd themsehes to be tossed doyyn by a hand- 
ful of zammdars*. \\ hx should not the Khalsa of the Guru feel strong 
enough to redress its nssn yyrongs. J 'Hie remedy suggest! d yyas sin ■ 
crssfulK applied, and the laudioids were ejected The example sxas 
tolloyyed in other paits of the country. The result sxas that the tilleis 
of the soil became masters, and in course of tune the turse of the 
zaniiudari system yyas lifted from the Punjab. 

The Sikhs yyerc noss fired yyitli a m sv zeal. Success made them con- 
fident. They started on a career of conquest, and every method, in- 
cluding loot and sabotage, sshith xsoukl cripple the resouices of the 
enemy, yyas considered justified. 

Every Sikh, of xs hates er station in life, felt to base lieen pro- 
videntially raised above exerxone ot his fellow-subjects «md destined 
to be a niler. * In all the parganas occupied by the Sikhs", says Irxme, 
“the reversal of the previous customs svas striking and complete. A 
lmv scavenger or leather-dresser, the lowest of the Joxv in Indian esti- 
mation, had only to lease home and join the Guru [meaning Banda 
Singh|, xvhen in a short time he would return to his birth-place as 
its ruler xvith his order of appointment in his hand. As soon as he 
set foot within the boundaries, the xvcll-bom and wealthy went out 
to greet him and escort him home. Arrived there, they stood before 
him with joined palms, awaiting his orders... Not a soul dared to 
disobey an order, and men who had often risked themselves in battle- 
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fields, became so cowed down that they were afraid even to re- 
monstrate.” ^ 

INVASION OF THE <■ \ \ (. KT I C, |)OAB 

1 he 'ivtoij, at Siihind was a signal lor a general rising of the 
Sikhs all on ei the count r\ . \\c shall take uj) first the spearhead of 
the movement led by Banda Singh himself. The trouble arose in the 
parganah ol Deoband. A lexx* converts to Sikhism in that area com- 
plained to Banda Singh that thev were being persecuted bv Jalal Khan, 
tl’a* local Faujdar. Banda Singh led his warriors across the Jamuna and 
marched on Saharanpur on the wax to Jalalabad. Ali Hamid Khan, 
the laujdar ol Saharanpur, fled to Delhi, but the people led bv local 
officers put the place in a state of defence and received the Sikhs 
with showers of at rows and bullets. The Sikhs proved more than a 
match for them and reduced the place. W ith the fall of the citv 
half of the sarkar of Saharanpur came into the possession of the 
’ Sikhs. la A detachment was sent to chastise* the pirzadas of Behat 
M7 miles to the north ol Sahuiaupm . who were notorious for their 
anti-Hindu actixitvs. The* town was sacked and the pirzadas were 
killed to a man.W 

The whole force then prepared itse lf to march towards Jalalabad, 
which l.w about >0 miles to the south. Banda Singh addressed a 
letter to Jalal Khan demanding his submission. A typical Afghan that 
he* was. he* refused to give in. and. to make* matters worse, he mount- 
ed the* Sikh messenge rs on asses, ami parading them through the 
streets ol lalalalud t III lie 1 1 them tilt of the town. This added fresh 
Im l to tin* fire, and the Sikhs rushed towards Jalalabad with all haste*. 
On the ir wax tln-v replenished tln ir resources with rich hoots obtain- 
ed from Vmbelita On 21 |iil\ IT 1<) thex reached \anauta. where a 
determined resistance was *>lh red to them b\ the* local Shcikhzadas; 
but it was all in xain The Sikle. wen* reinforced bx the Cnjars who 
had long suffered at the hands ol the She ikh/adas and who now de- 
clared thcnisclxes to l.e N.iiiak |*ra>t or loMoweis of Ciuiu \anak. A 
s.mguinarx battle* was huiglit m tbe streets of the toxxn. and. accord- 
ing "to the dial's of Zafat ucl-clin. i contnnporarx writer, as manv as 
Shc*ikh/adas fed dead i - a sinde eom»xard. V.m.mta xvas razed 
to te ground. It has sine.* th.*.. been call d tin* Phuta Shihr or the 
Ruined Townd" 

14 I A trr Mi^finle. I. '*8 00 

15 Itarisi. ‘Ihrntiuinui. tl.» 1> Iiviin*. TaIci MnfiM*. I. Wi- 
ll! Calcutta Review. l.\. 23. . »# i i t mi n 

17 Klmi) Kluw. 11. IVSJS. Elliot Powson. VII. 410 fAter Mu filuiU, I. 101 - 

Calcutta ttertew, LX. 23. Neville*. Musaffarnafiar. 174. 
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Jalalabad was besieged next. After the reduction of a couple of 
suburban ullages, lieaxx rains and flood of the river Krishna made it 
extremely difficult for the Sikhs to umtiuue the siege. Thev letired 
to the Jullundur Doab, where their presence was more urgently need- 
ed. But the campaign had shaken the whole countryside up to the 
walls ol Delhi. The repoits of the Sikh incursions into Sirhind and 
the Cangetie Doab alarmed the emperor, Bahadur Shah, who was 
then in ltajputaua on his was from the Deccan. lie mosed his fon.es 
northward for the suppression of the Sikhs. 

OCm'SlIOX OF |l I.U XDI II DO SB 

After the fall of Sirhind the Sikhs fell ex er\ where that the dux of 
their delixeranee had ariixed. Tin* ncaicst tcrritorx to feel the stir 
xxas the Jullundur Doab, where the Sikhs rose as one man to throw 
off the xoke of the Mughals. Tliex began by ousting a numbci of 
pettv officials and replacing them xvith Sikhs. Thev addressed a let- 
ter, in the form of a parxvana. to Shams Khan, the faujdar of Jullun- 
dur, calling upon him to introduce certain reforms and to hand oxei 
his treasure personallx to the Khalsa After a show of submission 
the faujdar came out to gixe a fight He app<*aled to the Muslims 
in the name of religion, and dei lured a jrhad against the Sikhs. \< - 
cording to Khafi Khan, more than a hundred thousand c rusuders 
mostly xveaxers, xxere collected and tliex* marched out from Siilt.mpur 
with cm at displax Tn addition to tin se raw forces Shams Khan was 
able to imi'ter about oOOO hope and 10000 foot I s The Sikhs at 
cording to Khafi Khan had 70 000 to SO.OOO horse and fool The 
number seems to be exaggerated Tliex sent an urgent message to 
Banda Singh, xxlio was then buss in the Cangetie Drub to luirrx to 
the Punjab. 

Seeing the larger Tories of the enemv. the Sikhs retired to Ration, 
a few miles from Sultanpur Here tbe\ were besieged for sexeial 
davs; but finding that thex- xvere fighting against heavx odds, tliex 
slipped axvav under rox rr of darknes fn m their entrenchments Tin’s 
was however. onlx a ruse Seeing n p st morning that Shan»s Khan 
lnd gone axvax to Sultannur. bis r mil il leaving a small forte in the 
fort of Rahon, thev rushed upon the fort and drox-e out the «*tirison 
m October 1710>1*> Jullundur and IToshiarpur were (X'etipied xxith- 
ont a blow, and in a short time the whole Doab passed into the 
baud*; of the Sikhs. 

The traets of Majha and Riarki, funning the central Punjab, were 

\fnftslr-ul~timQrd, III, 127: Harisi, ‘Ihratn&mn, 42a; Khafi Klian, H, fWl 

19 Elliot and Dawson, VII, 418-19; Ijxter Mu shah, I, 100, 
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delivered at the same time. Here too the Sikh rising was so general 
that the loeal officials, not feeling equal to the task of purely military 
resistance, had to resort to a religious crusade against the insurgents. 
“The entire Khalsa from the Majha and other areas, numbering about 
eight thousand, assembled at Amritsar, and bas ing conferred together 
overran the territories of the Panjab.”- 0 Leaving aside the strong 
jxirganahs of Lahore and Qasur for the present, they turned their 
attention to Batala and Kalanaur first, and turning out the government 
officials established their own thanas and tehsils. Some of the Sikh 
leaders, particularly those of Sitthala and lb i tala, moved on further 
north and occupied the parganah of Pathankot.- 1 
The main bodv of the Sikhs carried their arms to tlie very walls 
of Lahore. Sa\id Aslam Khan, the governor of Lahore, was seized 
with terror and dared not move out to meet them. The tnullas took 
the lead. They raised a green banner called the Haiflri Flag. 22 and 
proclaim* <1 a icbad or crusade against the Sikhs. So fervant was the 
appeal made to Muslim sentiment that many wealthy traders and 
high-placed men sold off their belongings and made large contribu- 
tions to the funds of the crusade. Some Hindu officials, too. joined 


them. 

The Sikhs had stationed themselves in the fort of Bhagwant Rai 
at the village named Bharat near Lahore. After suffering a close 
siege, in which th'*\ put up a bold defence, they sallied forth one 
ni'dit and broke through the enenn s lines. Sadlv disappointed at 
this discomfiture. the g/m*>\ returned to T.aho.« and in chagrin in- 
gulfed the Hindus of the < itv and threatened their own rulers 22 
\, .other lorce sent out .uMinst the Sikhs King near Kotla IWam 
,m t the same fate The final battle of this campaign was fought at 
Bhtlowd where the Sikhs fell upon the unsuspecting ghnr.is returning 
I,, horn »n<1 inUhtal « Iumvv ...» IW TIh- »Me frntorv 

of Majha and Riarki became a Sikh' possession -•» 

Cl ASH WITH IMPERHI, FORCES 

Tlie Sikhs were nmv masters ..f the Penial. eart of T.alinre. Sr- 
rnrthnjr to frarlat Khan. "tl»err «'.« "o nnhleman danoj W ij 
march from Delhi i.cain^l them. Malrolm ms. If B.Mi»ihir Shah 

Fl.« On <V*th " ” ’ n ‘ ' /_ CM, 

tomporarv work. * Ibratnama of 0 aM,n #n " , 

C.uhtuin.t ranfnh wbteh arc based on orimnal so»»rres. 

23 Oasim. ’lhntnitma. 23. ... » 

24 lbid. ; l<*V-92i ‘Vmd"t «t-Tmconkh. 79 80. 
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had not quitted the Deccan, which he did in 1710, there is every 
reason to think the whole of Hindustan would have been subdued 
by these . . . invaders.’ -3 

On receipt of the news of the Sikh disturbances in tin* Punjab, 
the emperor left Ajmir on 27 June 1710, and moved towards the 
north. He called upon the subalulars of Delhi and Avadh, the fanj- 
d.trs and uuziins ol Muradabad and Allahabad and the Sa\ids of 
Barha to inarch towards the Punjab. He had the Sikhs so much 
on his brain that he looked at cvcr\ bearded man with suspicion. 
On S September he issued an order that all Hindus employed in the 
imperial olfices should get their beards shaved, because he fealed 
that then* might be Sikhs disguised among them. The tales brought 
to him about Banda Singh were very disturbing. It was said that the 
Sikh loader was possessed of supernatural powers, that flames issued 
from his mouth, and that weapons could have no effect upon him or 
his followers.-^ 

A mammoth Mughal arnn moved against the Sikhs, who retired 
from Thanes war and Sirhiud and took their stand at the fort of l.oh- 
gurh. Tilt* imperial forces reached its neighbourhood on -1 December, 
and were encamped at Sadlumra. when the Sikhs fell upon them with 
showers of arrows and musket balls. It is impossible for me”, sa\s 
Khafi Khan, "to describe the fight which followed. The Sikhs in theii 
fakir’s dress struck terror into the nival troops. The number of the 
dead and (King of the imperialists was so large that lor a time it 
appeared as if thev were going to lose.” The impeiial troops were, 
however, soon reinforced, and b\ sunset the Sikhs began retreating 
towards the fort of I.ohgarh.-” 

This hilly retreat of Banda Singh’s forces was closelv invested In- 
over fi/XX) horse and foot; but the place was so well fortified that the 
emperor dared not attack it for some time. The Sikhs inside, how- 
ever, were short of pnnisions, and had no hope of standing a long 
siege. Thev are said to haw eaten th'-ir horses and other heasfs to 
satisfv their hunger. In despair thev det ided to rush out and nil 
their wav through the enemv’s ranks. One Culah Singh, pav-master of 
the Sikh forces, ‘offered to sacrifice his life for the good of his religion . 
and dressing himself in tin* garments of Banda Singh seated himself 
in his phut*. Banda Singh ntade a determined sallv on the* nhdit of 
10 December, and disappeared with all his men in the hills of Nahan,‘- fi 

25 Sketch, 99. 

26 Later MurImU, I, 111; Undiqet-ul-'AqUTim. 129. 

27 Khafi Khan, II, 669-70. Kanwnr. Tazkirn, 156a. 

28 IraHat Khan. Memoir *, 62; Khafi Khan. If, 672-73: Dmtural IntfaS. 8h; Ruqnat-i< 
Amm-ud-daulah, letter 4; <?aihn, * lhratniima • Kamwar. TezHra, 154b, 
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Th® Pjf ce Y as * a V* n 1 nex * morning bv the Mughal commander 
Munim Khan, but to his disappointment 'the hawk had flown’, leaving 
only a substitute in the person of Oulab Singh, and a few dead and 
dying The emperors displeasure know no bounds He ordered otic 
of his nobles, Hamid Khan, to pursue the escaped leader into the 
hills, and to bring him alive if possible, if not then the Barfi Baja 
(Ice King! of Nahan was to be hauled tip. 

At this time according to the \khhar-i-Barhar.i-Miians, an im- 
perial order was issued bv Emperor Bahadur Shah on 10 December 
171fJ (29th Shawwal 1122 \ it Bahadur ShahJ 4^ for an indiscriminate 
massacre of the Sikhs wherever found — Vanak-pratfan ra har fa kih 
hapahand hl-kwhand 

\s Banda Singh had escaped besond the reaeh of his pursuers 
Bhnp Praknsh the raja of Y than n is made prisoner and was earned, 
along with C'dab Singh in an iron ca"e to Delhi 

RsSNDA SINGH IN THE HIT LS 


Within a fortnight of his eseape Bmda Sinoh issued eircular letters, 
ealled hukamnnma s to the Sikhs of \ nrious places calling upon them 
to ioin him al once'** Tn response to flu's < all Sikhs from all directions 
(looked to him at Kiratpm and he wis able to lead an expedition 
against some of the Hindu rhiefs who had been troubling the last 
Cum W Baia Bhim Ch md of Kahlur w is the first to attract his atten- 
tion As usual he wis railed upon h\ a pant vmn te submit But old 
fire stiff burned in 1dm .and be chose to offer resistance His capital, 
Bilaspur was stormed and bis forces decimated The other raias then 
came In readilv to submit Baja Sfdh Sain of Mandi declared himself 
to be a follower of Cum Yartak and helped Banda Singh in his 
difficulties with the rain of Kulu Baja T T du Sinch of Pliamba allied 
himself with the Sikh leader and e.ave him in marriage a handsome 
girl from bis own family 

For fnrrir time Bmda Singh made the northern hills his home, 
coming down onl\ occasionally to exert himself in the plains 

He then declared, that he had no ennritv with the Muslims as such 
and that thev were free to join his forces for the redress of their grie- 
vances against the oppressions of the Mughal officials The result 
was that as many as five thousand Muslims joined him in the neigh- 


20 One such letter, dated A* M. Sammet 1 (12 December IT1«. "H*** to 
Sfldn of Imnpur. eotnmontcatod to them the older of the Sri Saccha Sahfb to repair 
to the nmaanro. wearing flve arm’, and declared: ^Ve have brought about the 


Satpapign* 

80 Thii accou nt of the expedition to 
Prarhln fMk N b > . 


the Sfwalftr Is hared mafnlv o» Eaten Stash. 
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bourhood of Kalanaur and Batala. No religious restrictions were im- 
posed on them and they were allowed full freedom to shout their 
call to prayer-bang — and say their prayers — namaz — and recite the 
khutba in the Sikh armv. This was reported to Emperor Bahadur 
Shah on 28 April 1711 and on 20 May 1711. 

On 4 June 1711 a battle was fought near Bahrampur, where the fauj- 
dar of Jammu was defeated. The towns of Raipur and Bahrampur 
were overrun by the Sikhs. Kalanaur and Batala were the next to fall. 
But the occupation of these places was only temporary, as Banda 
Singh was pursued bv the imperial generals, Muhammad Amin Khan 
and Rustamdil Khan, and he had again and again to retire towards 
Jammu. The Sikhs could not l>e caught, but many persons were seized 
on the wrongful accusation of being Sikhs, and were given over to the 
Mughal soldiers in lieu of pay. They were sold in the horse market 
( nakhas ) at Lahore. 3 ! The Sikhs and their supporters in the central dis- 
tricts were also subjected to indignities and harassments. An impe- 
rial order was issued enjoining upon government officials to kill Sikhs 
wherever found. 1 32 The result was indiscriminate persecution, including 
slaughter, ot the Sikhs and their sympathisers. In order that Hindus 
might not suffer alofig with them, the emperor republished his roval 
tarinan ordering all Hindus to shave off their beards, and thus to dis- 
tinguish themselve' from the Sikhs 33 who. according to tin* historian 
Ghulam Husain, would never — not even under pain of death— *cut or 
shave their beards or whiskers or anv hair whatever of their bodies. 

Bahadur Shah died on 27 February 1712 and was succeeded bv 
his effeminate son, Jahandar Shah, who was ousted bv Farrukh-shar 
in the beginning of 1713. The period of internecine struggle's offered 
a favourable opportunits to Banda Singh to re-establish his power and 
recapture the lost territories. He shot across the Punjab with the speed 
of a comet, and took Sadhaura and Lohgarh which mice again be- 
came his capital. Farrukh-sivar appointed \bdus Samad Khan as 
governor of Lahore and his son, Zakariva Khan, as faujdar of Tammu. 
with orders to expel the Sikh leader. The Sikhs were obliged to 
evacuate Sadhaura and Lohgarh in October 1713. Banda Singh 
took refuge in the Jammu hills, where he made a settlement of his 
own, now called Dera Baba Banda Singh M Abdus Samad Khan and 
his son received honours from the emperor on -their initial victories 

31 Later Mughal*, I, 119. 

32 Tanlch-i-Muhammad Shahi, 224a. 

33 Daitur-ul-Imho, 9b. Ruqtf at-i-Armn-vd-daulah, letter 5. 

34 The Dera, where his descendants live, is situated on the left hank of the Chenah, 
about 28' miles north-west of Jammu. 14 miles scuth-west of Katra, and 7 miles south 
ot Riasi. 
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over the Sikhs, whq began again to be hunted down everywhere, 
especially by the Pathans of the Gurdaspur region. 

LAST STAND AT G U R D A S - N A N C A L 

In the beginning of 1715 Banda Singh reappeared in the plains, 
lie marched towards Kalanaur and Batala, which he took after some 
hard fighting and placed in the hands of Sikh officials. This bused 
the ire of Farrukh-siyar who sharply rebuked Abdus Samad Khan for 
his negligence. Orders were issued to a number of Mughal and Hindu 
officials and chiefs to proceed with' their troops to reinforce the armies 
of I«ahore. These were further supported by the Katauch raja of 
Kangra and Har Dev, son of Dhruv Dev, the raja of Jasrota. Before 
Banda Singh could dig in at some safe place to face the combined 
onslaught, the forces of Abdus Samad Khan were on him. He, however, 
stood his ground ver\ well to the amazement of all, and in the first 
encounter fought so heroic-all v that, according to Ghulam Husain, 
‘he was very n< at giving a complete defeat to the imperial generals’. 
But in the absence of a strong position for defence he \vas obliged 
to retreat and was brought to bav at the village of Gurdas-Nangal>5 
about Umr miles to the west of Gurdaspur. 

Here Banda Singh put his men in the enclosure of Bhai Dtini Chand. 
and threw up improvised defences around it. \ moat was dug and 
filled with water from a neighbouring canal, and an artificial quagmire 
was created about it to keep off the enemv. Here the Sikhs sat down to 
stand the siege, which became so close that ‘not a blade of grass, or 
a grain or com, could find its wav in’. Muhammad Qasim. the author 
of Ibrat-nama , who was an eye-witness of these operations, writes: 
“The brave and flaring deeds of the infernal Sikhs were wonderful. 
Twice or thrice a dav. some forts- or fiftv of these black-faeed people 
would come out of their enclosure to gather grass for their animals, 
and when the combined forces of the imperialists went to oppose 
them, thev made an end bf the Mughals with arrow’s, muskets and 
small swords, and disappeared. Such was the terror of these people 
and the fear of the sorceries of their chief that the commanders of 
the roval armv praved that God might so ordain things that Banda 
Singh should seek his safetv in flight from the e<7 rW."8® 

The besiegers* strategy was to starve out the Sikhs. Their provisions 
were soon exhausted, and the besieged began to suffer extremes of 
hunger. Conditions svere further worsened bv a dispute between 

35 The actual rite *hf this village Is marked by a big beep of ru&w known as 
ft ande Volt Theh. lying at a distance of about a mile from the pie s e n t village of 
Qurdis-Nangal. 

30 Ibratnitmo, 42. 
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Banda Singh and Binod Singh about their future plans. Binod Singh 
was of the opinion that they should evacuate die garhi bv cutting 
through the enemy’s lines, but Banda Singh was for staying where 
they were. After an exchange of hot words Binod Singh rode out of 
the enclosure. He fought his wav through the besiegers and was off 
in all instant.87 

The differences in the camp ceased, but the situation remained as 
desperate as ever. In the absence of grain, flesh of horses, asses and 
other animals was used as food. "Also as the Sikhs were not strict 
observers of caste", says Irvine on the authority of Khafi Khan, "thev 
slaughtered oxen and other animals, and not having anv firewood 
ate the flesh raw. Manv died of dvsenterv and privation . . When all 
the grass was gone, thev gathered leaves from trees. When these 
were consumed, thev stripped the bark and broke off the small shoots, 
dried them, ground them down, and used them instead of flour, thus 
keeping bodv and soul together. They also collected the bones o£ 
animals and used them in the same wav. Some assert that thev saw 
a few of the Sikhs nit flesh from their own thighs, roast it. and eat 
it ”38 Kamwar savs, "In spite of all this the infernal Sikh chief and 
his men withstood all the military force that the great Mnehal empire 
could muster against them for eight long months ”3° Rut how long 
could this continue? About 8000 had died, and the remaining fighters 
were reduced to mere skeletons Vo further resistance was pmsilde 

The imperialists forced their efitrv into the ?nrhi on 17 December 
1715: Banda Singh and his famished followers wore taken prisoners 
Some 200 to 300 of them were hound hnnd-anrl-foot and made over 
to the Mughal and Tartar soldiery, v ho 'put them to the sword md 
filled that extensive plain with Wood as if it had be*»n a dish’ The 
dead bodies of the Sikhs were ripped open in search of "old coins, 
which were supposed to have been swallowed bv them and their 
heads were stuffed with hay and mounted on spears. 40 

EXECUTION OF BANDA SINGH 

l 

From Gurdas-Nangal Abdus Samad Khan took Banda Singh and his 
companions to Lahore, where thev were ignominiouslv paraded in the 
streets, and then despatched to Delhi. Although Banda Singh was a 
prisoner, lving at the merev of his captors, vet so great was the dread 
of his occult powers that it was feared that he might flV awav from 

•17 Samp Chand. Mahma Prokath. Karam Singh, Banda Bahadur. 

18 Later Mughal*, I, 815. MuntaViab-ul-TjuhSb, H, 763. 

39 Taddrat-ur-Satitfn. 

40 ToxMmt-u*-SalMn. 178a-170h. Khali Khan, H, 710-85. HarW. ‘IhratnSma, 
45a. Irvine, I, 815. 
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their hands. He was bound in chains in four parts of his body and kept 
in a cage. A Mughal oiiicer was tied to him on the same elephant 
with orders to plunge his dagger into him if he tried to escape. His 
companions, about 20 0 in all, were also in chains. Zakariya Khan, who 
was in charge of the show, thought that the number of prisoners was 
loo small to be presented to the emperor. So he roped 41 a few thou- 
sand more from villages on the way, until the number of the prisoners 
rose to 740, and that of the heads hoisted on spears to 2000. Besides 
these, 700 cart-loads of heads also accompanied the show. 

The whole concourse moved slowly towards Delia, where it reached 
on 20 February 1716. Banda Singh and the other Sikh prisoners 
were conducted in a procession through the main streets of the capital. 
The ceremonial followed was the same as observed in the case oi 
Sambhaji, the son of Shivaji. At the head of the procession were 
curried 2000 heads of Sikhs, raised on bamboo poles, their long hair 
streaming to the wind. Along with them, the body of a cat was hung 
at the end of a pole to show that every living creature, even down 
to the humble quadrupeds like cats, found in the enclosure of Gurdas- 
Nangal, had been destroyed. Then came Banda Singh, seated in an 
iron cage placed on the back of an elephant, and dressed, out of 
mockery, in a gold-embroidered red turban and a heavy robe of 
scarlet brocade worked in with pomegranate flowers in gold. Behind 
him stood, clad in chain armour, with a drawn sword in hand, one 
of the Turani officers of Muhammad Amin Khan. Then followed the 
other Sikh prisoners tied two and two on saddlelcss camels. On their 
heads were placed high fools caps of ridiculous shape, made of sheep- 
skin and adorned with glass-beads. One hand of each man was 
attached to his neck by two pieces of wood which were held together 
by iron pins. 

The road from Agharabad to the Lahori gate of Delhi, a distance 
of several miles, was lined on both sides with troops and filled with 
jubilant crowds, who mocked at the grotesque appearance of the 
prisoners. Mirza Muhammad llarisi, the author ol Jbratndtiia, who 
was present in Delhi at the time, describes the scene, as a tamasha 
and writes, "Such a crowd in the bazaars and lanes bad rarely been 
seen. The Musalmans could hardly contain themselves for jov. But 
the unfortunate Sikhs, who had been reduced to this condition, were 
quite happy and contented with their lot. Not the slightest sign of 
dejection or humiliation was visible on their faces. In fact, most of 
as they passed along on their camels, seemed to be happy and 
cheerful, merrily kinging their sacred hymns. If any one from the I urn* 

41 Keur Sin gh, Bmnali-MM, W*. Kama Singh, Band# Bahadur, 18. 
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called out to them that their own excesses had brought them where 
they were, they quickly retorted that it had been so willed by the 
Almighty, and that their capture and misfortune was in accordance 
with His will.”^ 

On the arrival of the procession at the imperial fort Banda Singh 
and some of his leading associates were imprisoned at the Tripolia. 
The remaining Sikhs were handed over to the kotwal for. execution. 

The carnage began cm 5 March 1716, opposite the Chabutra of the 
Kotwali in the Cnandni Chowk. One hundred Sikhs were executed 
every day. Life was promised to anyone who would renounce his faith 
and become a Muhammadan, but 'to the last’, 'say Surinnn and Step- 
henson, who were then in Delhi, it has not been iound that one apos- 
tatised from tliis new-formed religion’.- 4 * Irvine says. All observers, In- 
dian and European, unite in remarking oh the wonderful patience and 
resolution with which these men underwent their fate. Their attach- 
ment and devotion to their leader were wonderful to behold. The\ had 
no tear of death; they called the executioner Mukt or the Deliverer* 
they cried out to him joyfully, 'O Mukt l kill me first!’... artificers 
were kept in attendance to sharpen the executioners' swords.' 44 
According to Ghulam Husain, "these people not only behaved firmly 
during the execution, but they would also dispute and wrangle with 
each other lor prioiity in death, and they made interest with the exe- 
cutioner to obtain tile preference”. For a whole week the work ol 
butchery^ went on until all the prisoners were beheaded. 4 " 5 

After this massacre there was a lull for three months, during which 
the lives of Banda Singh and his leading companions Verc spared 
‘in hope to get an account of his treasure and of those that assisted 
him’.* 8 Banda's turn came on 9 June 1716, when lie* was taken out 
in a procession, along with his 26 companions, through the streets 
of the old city to the shrine of Khwajah Qutb-ud-din Bakhtiy ar Kaki, 
near the Qutb Minar. There he was offered the usual choice between 
Islam and death. But ‘the chosen disciple of Guru Gobind Singh’, 

42 Hariri, * Ibratnama , 53. For another account of the same scene l>y an eye- 
witness, see Sayid Muhammad's Tobsirat^un-Nazirin,' 187a. See ulsu C. R. Wilson. 
Early Annals of the English in Bengal , II, xliii. 

43 Letter dated 10 March, 1716, written by John Surman and Edward Stephenson, 
members of the British Embassy to the court of Farrukh-siyar, and addressed to the 
President and Governor of Fort William (Printed in J. T. Wheeler, Early Records of 
British India , 180, and C. R. Wilson, Early Annals of the English in Bengal, 06-98), 
See also Haqiqat, 15. 

44 Later Mughal*, 1, 318. 

45 Harisi, Ibratnama, 53a. Kamwar, Tazkira , 179b. Khafi Khan, IT, 765. 

46 Letter of J. Surman and E. Stephenson, mentioned above. 
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as the Tartkh-i-Muzafjari calls him, preferred to die rather than 
abjure his laith. Iiis baby son, Ajai Singh, was placed on his lap, 
and he was asked to kill him. He refused. The executioner then 
hacked the child to pieces, and dragging out his quivering heart tlirust 
it into the mouth of Banda Singh, who stood unmoved like a statue, 
completely resigned to the will of God. 47 According to the S itjdr- 
ul-Mutakhkhirin, Muhammad Amin Khan, who was standing In , was 
so impressed by the noble bearing of Banda Singh, that he was im- 
pelled to say, “It is surprising that a man possessed of so much 
acuteness anti nobility should have involved the world in so much 
iniserv and brought calamity upon himself.” Banda Singa replied with 
the greatest composure, “Whenever corruption in men increases so 
as to outstep all bounds, then the Divine Avenger raises up a scourge 
like me to chastise the race so depraved, but afterwards He grants 
power to men like you to punish him in return.” 4 * 

The details of Banda Singh's execution are tcxi horrible to relate. 
First of all he was deputed of his right eve, and then of his left. 
Then his hands and feet were cut olf, his flesh was torn with red-hot 
pincers, and finally his head was chopped oft. He remained calm 
and serene up to the last, glorving’, says Elphmstone, in having 
been raised up by God to be the scourge to the iniquities and oppies- 
sions ol the age . 4a 

i s 1 1 \i \ i l ()!• H v \ n v s i \ (.11 

Pci haps no other man has .earned so much haticd from Persian 
writers of tfie tlav as Banda Singh. It is true that the revolution 
which tic led against the Mughal power had been started much 
earlier In the Sikh Gurus, but it was he who for the first tune cffeetive- 
Iv organized and used it as a political weapon to pull down the 
Muguul edifice and to give a foretaste of independence to the people 
It is futile to expect am calm appraisal of Banda Singhs charuetei 
from the contemporary writers who were either official reporters or 
proteges ot tin* Mughal rulers. Thev depict him ‘as one ol the most 
sanguinaiv of monsteis. the man whose actions, had infidels lieen the 
sufferers and a Mussulman the actor, thev might not perhaps have 
thought unworthy of applause’. 50 

Judging the man from a purely historical standpoint, he dot's not 

■K IldiiM, IfrrutmnM. (12k Kunmai. Vazkrui, iSOa. Khali Kn.ni, II. 765-07 Styor 
(Raymond), I f 91. 187a. 

*18 Sti/f/r, 406. Khufi Khan. II. 766-67. 

49 Elphfmtonr. Ifciory of fndiu, 670. flami, 621). Katim.ir. Tti**kiru, 

180a. KhaH Khan, n. 765-86. hvinc. Ijitrr Stughak. I. 619, 

, 50 Mill, History of Indio, II. 60S. 
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appear to have been such a monster. Even to his enemies he seemed 
to reflect much acuteness and nobility in his features. 5 ! lie resemb- 
led his master Guru Gobind Singh in his looks. 5 - 11c had an olympian 
air which cowed down the recalcitrant and cheered up those who 
were friendly. All writers bear witness to his coolness of courage 
and dauntless bravery against odds. 

How sagacious Guru Gobind Singh had been in choosing his 
political successor! From the day Banda Singh received baptism of 
the KJudsa at the hands ol his master to the last day ol his lde when 
he was torn to pieces, he remained a staunch believer in the Guru’s 
mission. His coins and his seal bore the names ol Guru Nanak and 
Guru Gobind Singh as the source ol his authority, lie strictly 
followed the rules ol Sikhs conduct, called raliil, never cutting his 
hair, or using tobacco or halal meat, in spite ol the temptations 
ottered to him by war, his unchallenged position, and his enemies’ 
provocation and example, he remained pure aud chaste. 

His zeal tor propagating religion was only equalled by his zeaj 
for war. He converted a large number of fluuius and Muslims to 
the Sikh faith, but there is no evidence to show that he ever used 
force in doing so. It appears from a report’! made to Bahadur Shah 
by an official newswriter that Banda Singh, during his sta\ at halauaur 
in April 1711, had assured the Muslims that they would not be 
interfered with in any way, and that all those who came to join his 
ranks would be duly paid. They would enjoj full religious liberty, 
including that of namQg. and azan. As a result of this assurance 
5000 Muslims enlisted themselves m his urniv, and the number — 
so says another report 54 — went on increasing daily. 

There is no doubt about Banda Singh's fervid adhesion to the doc- 
trine of Guru Gobind Singh. The alleged differences between him and 
some at his companions really belonged to the period alter his death. 
In his life-time there was hardly anything visible iu his policy or beha- 
viour that could be interpreted as schismatic. It is clear from his letters 
that he never arrogated to himself the title or position of a Guru. 
Rather he loved to be called Banda or the master’s slave, and always 
asked the Sikhs to follow the injunctions of the great Guru. 55 It is 
true that he introduced a new slogan, Fateh Darshan, meaning 

51 %dr, 403 (Raymond, I, 01; Brigga, 70-80). 

52 Muhammad Shafi Warid, MWat-WOridut 

53 Akhbar-i-Darbar-i-Mua’lla (Jaipur), dated 01 Rabi-ul-Awwal, 5 Bahadur Shahi 
(28 April 1711). Alao tee Ruqt^adl-i-Atmn-nd-doulah, 3. 

54 Akhbdr-i-Darbar-i-MtkflUi (Jaipur), fragment, undated (13 Rabi-ul-Sani, 5 Baha- 
dur Shahi). 

85 Eaaar Singh, BantooaU-nama, 188. 
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‘Victory to the Presence'; but it was only a war cry, and was not 
insisted on when it was pointed out to him that it might replace the 
usual Sikh salutation, Wahiguru-ji ki Fateh. The other point of 
difference, which may have created some awkwardness at the time 
of interdining, was Banda Singh’s strict vegetarianism. But this could 
not have created, any more man it does now, any serious split, as 
meat-eating is not essential in Sikhism and is not cooked and served 
in Guru-ka-Langar or the Sikh community kitchen. There is another 
allegation, viz., Banda Singh disobeyed the instructions of Guru Go- 
bind Singh's widow, Mata Sundari, who, in collusion with the Mughal 
authorities, called upon the Khalsa to dissociate themselves from him 
and his activities. But there is nothing in any contemporary record 
to support this story. 

There is no doubt that all Sikhs were united under Banda Singh, and 
out of them he forged an instrument oi justice lor tire poor and the 
down-trodden, and of severe chastisement for those who had been 
• tollowing the trade of oppression with impunity. He used to point 
out to his officials : “According to the Holy Granth, the best worship 
for a ruler is to be just. . . It you call yourselves the Sikhs of the 
Great Man (Guru Gobind Singh;, do not do anything that is sinful, 
irreligious or unjust. Advance the cause ol true Sikhism, and smite 
those who behave in an un-Sikh manner ." 56 The measures adopted 
by him to execute justice and to punish the wrong-doers were often 
very severe; but those were very hard times, and nothing but such 
measures could have brought home to the irresponsible officials that 
wanton cruelty and oppression were not the best methods of admi- 
nistration. 

The aim of Banda Singh was nothing short of the liberation of 
his country from the Mughal rule. That regime was as severe and un- 
sympathetic as Afghan rule had been hi the days of Guru Nanak 
who had described it as a rule of ‘tigers’ and ‘hounds’. The sixth 
and the tenth Gurus had taught their disciples to fight in battle and 
to destroy the awe inspired by the Mughal despotism; but their 
objectives being always defensive they had withstood the temptation 
of acquiring territory, making prisoners or wresting wealth from 
the enemy. Banda Singh was the first among the Sikhs to think 
of founding a political raj. He ousted the Mughal officials and 
supplanted them with his own men. He abolished the zamindari 
system and introduced peasant proprietorship. His victories made 
the people feel for the time being that a great leader had risen in 


50 Ibti. 
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the land to avenge the wrongs of centuries and to set up a new 
order of tilings. 

But the task proved too difficult for him. The Mughal raj was 
deeply rooted, its power was not yet exhausted, and it was fortunate 
in having at the helm of affairs in the Punjab a strong man- like 
Abdus Samad Khan, who mustered all the available forces and held 
the Sikhs in cheek. Banda Singh on his side, had no comparable re- 
sources. A dauntless spirit can do much, but it cannot do everything. 
It must be supplemented with material resources. But Banda Singh 
trom the beginning was greatly handicapped in Ins lespect. The move- 
ment he had started had, by its very success, so terrified the upper 
classes that they dared not come out opcnlv to help him. Only the poor 
classes of Sikhs joined him, and their number was not \cr\. huge. 
The general masses of Hindus kept themselves aloof. Mam of their 
ruling chiefs, like Chhatrasal. Badan Singh and Vdit Singh Bundelas, 
Churaman Jat, Copal Singh Bhadauria, Bachun Singh Kachhwaha and 
the rajas of the Siwalik hills took active part against him, and allied* 
thems^Kes with the Mughals. All these causes combined to make 
Banda's success transitory . 

But all the successes gained by hun were not on the battlefield. 
There was a resolution effected in the minds of the* people*. e>! which 
history often tails to take note. A will was created in the* ordmars 
masses to resist tyranny and live and die for a cause The* example 
set bv Banda Singh and his companions in this respect was to serve 1 
them as a beacon-light in the darker davs to come. The* iele*a of an in- 
dependent state — long dead — once again lwcame* a lixing aspiration, 
and although suppressed for the time being bv rcle*ntle*ss persecution, 
it went on wen-king underground like* a smouldering Haim*. and iame* 
out forty years later with a fuller effulgence*. 

IJIFFF.RENCES 

After the defeat and death of Banda Singh severe measures were* 
taken not e>nly to destroy the power of the Sikhs, but to extirpate* the* 
community as a whole. An edict *" 57 was issued by Famikh-si\ar 
directing that every* Sikh falling into the hands of his officers should, 
on a refusal to embrace Islam, be put to the sjyord. A reward 
was also offered for the head of every Sikh Such was the keen spirit 
that animated the persecution, such the success of the official exer- 
tions, that tor a time it appeared that the boast of Farrukh-sivar 
that he would wipe out the name of. the Sikhs from the land was 
going to be fulfilled. Hundreds of them were brought in frrtm their 

51 Danlshwar, Miftdh-ul-Tawdnkh, 398. Forster, Trocek, 271. Malcolm, Sketch, 85. 
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villages and executed; thousands who had joined merely lor the 
sake of booty cut off their hair and went back to the Hindu fold 
again. Besides these, there were some Sikhs who had not received 
the baptism oi Guru Gobind Singh, nor did they led encouraged 
to do so, as the adoption oi the outward symbols meant courting 
death. Those, therefore, who believed in Sikhism but had not the 
courage to die lor it went about without long hair. They were called 
Khulusas or irregulars, now known as Sahajdharis or slow-adopters. 
They believed in the same principles as the regular Sikhs, whom tin \ 
helped with money and provisions in times of need, and whom they 
would join as baptized brethren as soon as the\ 1 canid themselves 
ready tor sacrifice. The genuine Sikhs sought shelter in hills and 
jungles, and lor some time disappeared Irom the scene. 

1 he first shock, hAwever, was soon oxer, and the zeal of Mughal 
officials too scorns to hast* graduallv slackened a little. Abdus Sairntd 
Khun, growing old anti hasing a number of other risings to suppress, 
•could not give the same attention to the Sikhs as before. Tiles 
slowly crept out of their hiding places and returned to their homes. 
The enforcement of the royal farman against them came to be con- 
fined to those who were suspected ol basing taken an aitixc part 
in Banda Singhs campaign. All others left alone to pursue their 
peaceful callings. 

With the return of the Sikhs to the plains their visits to the 
Gurdwaras v ' increased, particularly to the Durbar Sahib. Amritsar, 
where they assembled in large numbers on the o* asions oi Baisakhi 
(in April; and Diwalj an October. This created a new problem for 
them. Who was to guide the services and control the income and 
expenditure? Previously the ultimate authority had rested with the 
Guru. Guru Gobind Singh, however, had abolished the personal 
Guruship, and vested it in the Ilolv Grantli: it was to be administered 
hv the Khatsa. The Khulsu's authority had yet to take shape and 
Ixroinc the Pontli. Meanwhile the Sikhs were torced to fight for 
their vory existence ami were given no tunc to organize themselves 
on the lines laid down bv the tenth Gum. 

THE K IIAI.S A 

The two essential features of this central authoritv were that it 
was to be one and that it was to be exercised impersonally. Even 
i in the time of the Gurus its unity was emphasized bv tin* doctrine 
that all the Gums were one spirit; but they had difh rent Ivxlies ami 
seemed to receive personal homage. In order to make this homage 


58 CurdiLCra means 'The Guru’s atxxie. also, » Sikh temple of worship." 
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impersonal, the personality of the Guru was detached from the spirit 
of the Guruship, which was regarded as one, indivisible and conti- 
nuous'. It was inculcated that the Guru, in essence, represented 
two things ; The Word and the Guru on the one hand, and the Guru 
and the Sikhs on the other. The greatest respect began to be paid 
to the incoiporated Word, even the Guru choosing lor himself a scat 
lower than that ot the Holy Scripture compiled by the fifth Guru. 
The Sikh congregations also acquired great sanctity, owing to the 
belief that the spirit of the Guru lived and moved ' among them. 
They began to assume higher and liigher authority, until collectively 
the whole body, called the Pauth, came to be regarded as an embodi- 
ment of the Guru. Guru Gobiud Singh himself received baptism 
from the Sikhs initiated by him. 

What the last Guru did was to separate the personal and 'the 
scriptural aspects of the Guruship. The one he gave to the khalsa 
and the other to the Holy Granth. Both acquired the title of Guru, 
and were to be addressed as Guru Granth and Guru Panth. In 
practice the Sikh congregation would sit together, with the lloly 
Granth in their midst, and deliberating over questions of common 
interest would give their decisions in the form of resolutions, called 
Gurmatta. All Sikhs were expected to receive them as decisions ol 
the Guru, and any attempt to contravene them was looked upon 
as an act of sacrilege. Such meetings of the whole people, called 
the Sarbat Khalsa, were to be held twice a year, on the occasions ol 
Baisakhi and Diwali. 

This was the picture^ of the central Sikh authority as visualized 
by the staunch followers of Guru Gobind Singh, who came to be 
called the Tat Khalsa, to be distinguished from the followers of other 
denominations whe held that the personal Guruship had not been 
abolished By Guru Gobind Singh, and that their allegiance was still 
due to their respective preceptors. 

OTHER DENOMINATIONS 

One such claimant to Guruship appeared at Anandpur, where Guru 
Gobind Singh had left an Udasi saint, Gurbakhsh by name, to look 
after the shrines there. Gulab Rai, 00 son of Suraj Mai fa brother 
of Guru Tegh Bahadur), set himself up as a Guru, and baptized 
Sikhs, called Gulab-Raiya, bv the old rite of charan pahul which had 
been abolished by Guru Gobind Singh. He had purchased some 

59 This picture may be amplified by the study of the records left by some eminent 
Sflchs of those days. They are called MhatnSmas. 
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land near Anandpur, and wanted to add to it by taking possession 
of the places sacred to the memory of the Gurus. He even sat on 
the g addi of the tenth Guru. To this the Udasi saint objected, 
saying that the places belonged to the fraternity and could not pass 
into the possession of any individual. The trouble ended with the 
death of Gulab Rai. whose successors soon after followed him. 

The Gangti-Shahias were the followers of one Gangu 81 who had 
been blessed bv Gum Amar Das. The incumbent of the gaddi at 
that time was one Kharak Singh, who called the Sikh congregations 
‘widowed’ because they had no one person to lead them. He himself 
wanted to be that person, and as a qualification exhibited some 
miracles. He quarrelled with the Khalsa on the question of baptism: 
he believed in charan pahul. and they in Gum Gobind Singh’s 
ceremony. He was put down in a duel of miracles, and his prestige 
suffered a shock. 

- The 11nndalia$P& later called Viranjanias. were another group led 
astray from the centre bv their interested sympathy with the Muslim 
cause. Their original leader was TTandal of jandiala. a very devoted 
Sikh of the davs of Gum Amar Das and his two successors. His 
grandson, Bidhi Chand, lowered himself in the public eve bv taking 
to himself a Muslim woman as a mistress. Tn order to justify himself 
he corrupted the text of Gum \anak’s biography and introduced 
the fictitious story that the Gum ton had done the same thing. Later 
on in the davs of persecution the TTandahas dissociated themselves 
from the Sikh movement, and declared themselves as an independent 
sect. They allied themselves with the enemies of the Sikhs and were, 
responsible for much mischief. 

Ajit Singh, who had been adopted bv Mata Sundari. tried to make 
himself a Guru: but being disowned bv her in time, his movement 
came to nothing. ' 

From among the old orders, the Afinas Dhirnwlim and Ramraitiai 
had been banned bv Gum Gobind Singh, and therefore thev remained 
ineffective like extinguished craters. 

The Udasi?} alone functioned in the old wav, because being unbap- 
tized and nnworldlv thev were safe from Mughal persecution. There 
being no clash with them In the matter of belief, thev were found 
to be very useful as custodians of Sikh temples. Tn the darkest 
davs of Sikh histprv. when the regular Sikhs were away from their 

R1 Mtrwiliffe, IT. 115-16. PtarMn Pan th Prakadt. 164-65. Sural Praktuh. Rat f. 
nn»u 54. 
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homes or were engaged in fighting, these selfless monks kept the 
torch oi Sikhism burning. 

The baptized order of Xirmala Sadhus also remained safe, because 
Iheir missionary activities were mostly confined to the Malwa tract, 
which was not much affected In the persecuting campaigns. They 
were at one witli the Khalsa in the beliefs; only they did not marry. 

The main clash was with those Sikhs who had come to be called 
Bandcis. because the\ apotheosized Banda Singh on account of his 
tragic end and believed that he had inherited the succession of Guru- 
ship from tlie' last Guru. When the differences took a religious turn. 
the\ multiplied inordinately and became more and more emphatic 
\s the Khalsa was fond of blue colour, the Bandcis preferred red. 
The erv of Fateh Darshan began to clash with Fateh \Vahiotmi-ji ki. 
Vegetarianism was emphasized In one partv, and meat-eating by the 
otficr. The author of the Prarhin Pantli Prakash sacs that the Bandcis 
claimed that they should have an equal share in the management 
of the Ourdyvaras and the other affairs of the Pantli. The Tat Khalsa 
were, however not willing to recognize am schismatic divisions, they 
dismissed the Bandei claim as wholly inadmissible. Matters came 
to a head in 1720-21 but the Bandcis yyere unable to hold their 
ground. Most of them joined the Khalsa. Cndunlh the Bandcis 
assumed a quieter role and practically disappe irod from history. 

PF.RSEC’JTIOV \VD RFVF,,\CF 

The first use made of this newlv-gained strength was to punish 
the quislings yvho had betrayed the Sikhs into the hands of the 
government officials and the petty tyrants yvho had taken possession 
of the ! r homes and lands. The Delhi government felt it necessary 
to place the Lahore administration in the hands of a strong man 
\hr!us Sam ad Khan xv\as transferred to Multan in 1720, and his more 
energetic son. Zakariva Khan, knoyyn as Khan Bahadur, yvas appointed 
to take his place. 

The new governor, yy’ho had already' taken a hand in fighting and 
suppressing the Sikhs, yvas not the man to let the grass grow under 
his feet. TTe adopted strong measures to root out the troublesome 
people once for all He sent out roving columns in all directions to 
hunt out the Sikhs 6 * and to bring them to book. Price yvas fixed 
on their heads. F-verv morning punitive parties would issue from 
T ahore. and combing out villages and forests would bring in batches 
of Sikhs in chains. Thev xvere tortured in different way's and be- 
headed in public. Their heads yvere piled up in the form of py ramids 

fta Banxacati-fiBma, 147-48. 
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which the Sikhs called Shahidganj or ‘treasure-troves of martyrdom’. 
In their search tor security the Sikhs again retired into forests, and 
experienced extremes of hardship. They lived on roots and vege- 
tables, calling them bv most flattering names, e.g., crusts of onions 
were silver-pieces and parched grams almonds. 

The Mughal government had driven the Sikhs beyond the pale 
ot law, but the people did not abandon them. They extended to 
them as much support as was possible in the circumstances. The 
zamindars helped them in three wavs : bv protecting them, bv pro- 
viding them with means of living, and bv concealing them in batches 
of twos and threes in their houses. 65 Even Lakhpat Rai, the Hindu 
diwan of Zakariya Khan, was in secret sympathy with them. He 
wop Id always defend them before hi? master, or would trv to palliate 
the rigour of the measures adopted against them. 

Tin* persecuted Sikhs wen* obliged bv hunger and nakedness to 
seize food and clothing wherever found. There was no other alter- 
native if they had to keep their body and soul together. Their 
depredation, however, were confined to the property owned bv the 
government or its officials and allies. For some years the revenue 
collections did not reach the government treason-. Persian histories, 
and those who rpjotc them nowadays, loosely use the word ‘plunder’ 
in connection with th< operations of the Sikhs in those da\s. forgetting 
that such things are inevitable* in war. especially in a war which is 
reduced to butchery In an organized government. Sikh writers 
vividly paint the circumstantial setting in which the Sikhs had to 
struggle for their very existence, and provide 11 s with details of the 
so-called robbery. Cian Singh, for example, savs that the Hindus were 
generally spared, and if In mistake anv one’s property was lifted, 
it was dulv restored. 66 When the goxemment’s forces tried to nunish 
the outlaws, they were unable to contact them, as the Sikhs did not 
live in houses or forts, but ran awav to their rendezvous in forests 
or other places difficult of access. 

POLICY OF CONCILIATION 

Thus persecution and revenge went on for some years, until the 
Mughal government, tired of this method of dealing with the insur- 
gents, tried to placate them. Tn 174*1 Zakariva Khan represented 
hK difficulties to the Delhi government, and suggested that a grant 
be made to the Sikhs and a title be conferred on their leader. The 

ft<5 Ahmad Shah Batalla. Tilcr-i-GuruOn, 13. 

06 Panth PrahLih, 432-53. 
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proposal was accepted. The title of ‘Nawab* along with a jagir, 
comprising the parganahs of Dipalpur, Kangamval and Jhabal, of 
which the total income was about a hundred thousand rupees, was 
offered to several Sikh leaders, one after another, and refused. At 
last it was suggested that it should be given to some one noted for 
service. Kapur Singh of Faizullapur was selected for the honour. 
He accepted it, but not before it had been sanctified bv the touch of 
five Khalsas’ feet.W 

ORGANIZATION OF DALS 

This gave some breathing time to the Sikhs, who began to re* 
inhabit their original homes. Their numbers also increased. But this 
spell of peace was not to last long Tn giving them a jagir the 
government had expected that the Sikhs would beat their swords into 
ploughshares and live as peaceful and law-abiding citizens But they 
had tasted of political liberty, and were, onlv waiting for an oppor- 
tunitv to wrest power. Thev showed this bv leathering under 
leaders and strengthening their organization. 

There were two main divisions • one consisting of the veterans, 
manv of whom had seen the davs of Cum Cobind Singh Thev were 
called the Btufha Da! the ‘Armv of Elders’ and were led bv *\ T awab’ 
Kapur Singh. The other, consisting of vouncers was cilled the Tnrtma 
Dal or the ‘Armv of the Young’ Tt was soon found that the *Artnv 
of the Young' was difficult to control in one place So five centres 
were established for them at Bamsar B'bek-sar. T achrrtan-snr Kaul- 
sar and Santokh-sar in different parts of Amritsar and thev were 
asked to join anv centre thev liked Each fatha had its own leader 
or leaders, its own drum and banner, and was composed of 1200 to 
2000 men. AH had a common store for elothine and other neces- 
saries. Nobodv could go home without leave Whatever was brought 
from outsfde was deposited in the common treasury Both the 
Dais were supervised and kept together bv Nawab Kapur Sin eh. 
,who was highly respected, both as a secular and a spiritual leader 
It was considered verv meritorious to receive baptism at his hands 

CLASHES WITH GOVERNMENT 

The people of the Budha Dal were comparatively stationary but 
those of the TarunB Dal were alwavs on the move. TTiev spread them- 
selves out not onlv into the Bari Doab, but went further afield up to 
Hansi and Hlsar. Ibis renewed energy of the Sikhs alarmed the 
government and led to the confiscation of the iagir in 17.25. 

tn Rataa Singh, 107-200. 

68 Rktan Singh, 200-1. P anth Praktuh 807-11. 
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The Khalsa was again free to have it out with the government. 
Driven out of the Bari Doab by Lakhpat Rai, the diwan of Lahore, 
the Budha Dal came to Malwa, where it was welcomed by Ala Singh 
at his capital Bamaia. The presence of the Dal proved a god-send 
tor him; with its help he was able to extend his territory and annex 
the whole area ot Sunam. After ravaging Sirhind and acquiring 
enough ‘to pay their way back to Amritsar’, as they called it, the 
forces of the Budha Dal returned to Majha. While stationed at 
Baserke, near Amritsar, they were attacked bv an army of 7000 under 
the command of diwan Lakhpat Rai. They were defeated (probabl- 
in October 1736) and pushed away. The Tarun Dal hearing of their 
reverse hurried to their assistance. The combined forces inflicted 
a heavy defeat on the Mughal army near Hujra Shah Muqim. This 
success emboldened the Sikhs, and thev overran the whole area bor- 
dering on Amritsar. 

The government was again roused to action. The temple of Amrit- 
sar was taken into possession, and its approaches were picketed bv 
troops to prevent the Sikhs from assembling in their sacred shrine 
In addition to the moving columns sent round to haul up the Sikhs 
the chaudhuris of the surrounding parganahs were ordered to be on 
the look-out for them and to send them bound to Lahore. It was 
declared an offence to give shelter to a Sikh or to help him in anv 
other way. 

Thousands of Sikhs must have fallen as a result of these measures, 
but a feu' cold-blooded executions were so memorable that they enter- 
ed into the daily praver of the Sikhs. One such was that of Bhai 
Mani Singh, the most learned and revered Sikh of the time. He had 
received baptism from Guru Gobind Singh himself, and was occupv- 
ing the high position of the Granthi in the Golden Temple. In 1734 
he secured permission from the governor of Lahore to hold die Diivali 
festival in the temple, on the condition of paving 5000 rupees after 
the fair, which was to last for ten davs. But the governor, under the 
[pret e xt of keeping order, sent a force to \mritsar. The mela broke 
up at the approach of die artnv. Bhai Mani Singh was arrested for 
not paying the stipulated sum. and offered the usual alternative of 
Islam or death. He stoutlv refused to barter awav his religion. His 
bodv was cut to pieces limb bv limb.®® 

INVASION OF NADTR SHAH 

As a result of these renewed persecutions most of the Sikhs left 
the plains and sought shelter in the Siwalik hills, the Lakhi fungle 

flO Rutin Singh. 200-13. 
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and the sandy deserts of Rajputana. Sometimes, however, abnormal 
happenings in the country encouraged them to come out oi their 
hiding-places and make their presence felt. One such occasion was 
the invasion of Nadir Shah. 

On his way back to Persia in the sununci oi L739, in order to avoid 
tile heat oi the plains and to ha\c fresh fields lor plunder, the invader 
took a northerly route under the Siwahks until he came to Ahlmur. 
The Sikhs who w'ere passing their da\ s in those hills thought it a good 
chance to replenish their resources, and lulling upon his rear n!ie\ed 
him of much of his lxioty. Astonished ..i this, he called a halt at Lain ie, 
where he is said to ha\e questioned Zahanv a khan about the u'we- 
abouts of tlie mischief-makers who had dared to interleie with his 
march. Zak^riva Khan replied. The)- are a group of fakirs who 
\isit their Guru’s tank twice a year, and after bathing in it disap- 
pear.’’ Nadir Shah asked. "Where do they live?” "Their homes are 
their saddles”, was the reply. The invader warned the gou-mot 
saving. "Take care, the day is not distant when these rebel'* will 
take possession of thv country.” This remark, hinting at tin m 
capacity of Zakariya Khan, cut him to the quick and lit: leaked 
to launch an all-out campaign against the Sikhs 

FURTHER PERSECUTION 

The previous orders to the local officials were repeated w'ith greater 
emphasis, and rew’ards were offered for the capture and destruction 
of the Sikhs. Ten rupees would be paid to anyone gising informa- 
tion which would lead to the arrest of a Sikh, and fiftv foi bringing 
his head. Even relations ot the doomed people were not spuied 
It was declared lawful to plunder their houses and to seize then 
property. 71 The whole machinery of the government, including 
chaudhuris, muqaddams and other official agents, was put into mo- 
tion to crush the Sikhs. Even non-official zamindars were made to 
lend a hand in this business. The Sikhs knew how to hit hack in 
some cases retaliation was prompt and severe For example, ehau- 
dhuri Massa Ranghar of Mandilai. who desecrated the temple of 
Amritsar, was ldlled bv Mehtab Singh of Mirankot. 

Many stories of desperate courage and adventure are narrated in 
Sikh chronicles. Some of the daring Sikhs were caught and punish- 
ed. Mehtab Singh was publidv broken on the wheel dt Lahore. 
But usually the desperate people remained out of the reach of the 
government, and it wreaked its wrath on gentle and harmless Sikhs. 

70 Forster, Travels, l 372. Malcolm Sketch. 88. R.itan Singh. 215-18. Shm.wl Shah 
Batalia. Ztib-i-Gun ion. II TaSikh-i-Wrul. 857. 

71 Ratan Singh, 218-10 
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Bhai Taru Singh, a young Sikh, very pious and devoted to the service 
ot the community, used to offer the produce of his land to his brethren 
who had been driven into the wilderness. This was considered 
treason. He was betrayed and brought to Lahore in June 1745. He 
was asked to embrace Islam and to cut off his hair. He refused. 
Zakaris a Khan then ordered liis hair to be scraped off his scalp. 
After a few days’ torture he died. 72 

I \kHPlT RAJ AND SIKIIS 

Zakariva Khan died in 1745. His son and successor, Yahiya Khan, 
was as relentless as his father, and in addition had the cruelty of a 
coward. He confirmed Lakhpat Rai in his post of diwan. This 
Hindu minister had some sympathy for the Sikhs in the beginning; 
but as he could maintain his position and influence with the go\ em- 
inent only by identifying himself whole-heartedlv with its policy, 
he became an active opponent of the Sikhs. ITis brother, Taspat 
Rai, the faujdar of Eminabad, was at one with him. In 174b he 
was killed in an engagement with the Sikhs. Lakhpat Rai was mad- 
dened with rage when he heard the news of his brother’s d< ath. 
lie declared that he would ‘erase’ the name of the Sikhs from the 
page f*l ( Mslcnt r.™ 

To begin with, ab the Sikhs living in Lahore were arrested and 
made out to sweepers h>r execution in March 1746. A deputa f: on 
<>( Hindu Icadi r*. waited upon' Lakhpat Rai to dissuade him from 
cpdhne ciiKxuit blond but hi- would not listi < to them, and the 
terrible older was executed. It was announced with the beat of 
drum that no one should read the Sikh scriptures, and anyone taking 
the name of the Guru would be arrested and his bells ripped o»-»en. 
Even the word gur bnolassesl, which sounded like Guru, was not 
to be uttered, but the word rori was to be used instead. The word 
Granth was also to be replaced with pothi~ 4 Manv volumes of the 
IIolv Granth were collected and thrown into rivers and wells. The 
tank of the \mritsar temple was filled up with earth. 

FIRST C.I1 \1 C CHAR A 

A huge arms', consisting of Mughal troops and auxiliaries drawn 
from all user the country, marched against the Sikhs under the 
personal command of Yahiya Khan and Lakhpat Rai. The Sikhs, 

72 Ratan Singh 254-58. 287-88 KVsar Singh, 152. KhuAwsnt Rai. 45ab. A’ -ud- 
din, 211. Sohan I,afc 108-9. 

78 Ratan Singh. 291-98. Ali-ud-din, 229-81. Khsnhwaqt R.si 47. Cl. ChahSr 
Gtihhan-4-Ptmjab, 189. 

74 Ratan Singh. 298-94. Penth Prahuh, 519. 
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about 15,000 iu number, were driven across the Ravi towards the 
hills of Basohli where they expected the Hindu population to shelter 
them, fiut they were soon disillusioned to find that orders had al- 
ready reached the Hindus from Lahore not to give any quarter to 
them. The Sikhs were received with showers of bullets and stones, 
and were obliged to halt. The situation was desperate. They had a 
steep mountain in front, a hostile population pouring death on them, 
*a flooded river to the right, and the enemy in hot pursuit behind. 
They had no food, no ammunition, and their horses too being weak, 
were tumbling into mountain-clefts and ravines. 

They decided to retrace their steps and go to Majha; but the Ravi 
being in spate was uniordable. Seeing no escape, the leaders re- 
solved that those who were on foot should try their luck in the 
mountains, and others who had horses should cut their way through 
the enemy. Those who went to the mountains spent about six months 
in different parts of Mandi and Kulu, where they had to contend 
with great hardships, and then they rejoined the Khalsa at Kiratpur 
The main body rushed tipon the pursuing troops, but were surround-' 
ed and cut down in hundreds. Some were taken prisoner. The remain- 
ing Sikhs were pursued into a jungle where they were again attacked 
not only by the army, but also bv the common folk collected for the 
purpose from the neighbouring villages. The Sikhs found an easv 
prey in these impromptu soldiers, and were able to relieve manv of 
them of their horses and arms ('June 1746). 

The Sikhs, who were about 2000 strong, now got some respite to 
cross the Ravi and enter the Riarlci part of Gurdaspur. Hearing that 
Lakhpat Rai was continuing his pursuit they made straight for the 
Sutlej. They’ forded it at Aliwal. and entered Malwa. Lakhpat Rai 
had had enough of fighting, and returned to Lahore. In this cam- 
paign he must have killed at least 7000 Sikhs and taken 3000 prison- 
ers. They were taken to Lahore where thev were butchered. It was 
th" first time that the Sikhs had suffered so much loss in a single 
campaign. It was called the first g hafughara ^ or holocaust, to be 
distinguished from the second and the bigger one which occurred 
in ^762. 

FIPST INVASION OF ABDAL1 

Lakhpat Rai’s revenge was complete, but he was not destined to 
enjov his triumph long. His power came to an end with that of his 
master in March 1747, when, after a civil war of about five months, 
Yahiva Khan w f as ousted by his younger brother, Shah Nawaz Khan. 

75 Rattn Singh, 296-308. Ali-ud-din, 229-31. Cf. Kanhiya Ul, Punfab, 69. 
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tie governor at Multan. Shah Nawaz interned his brother, and 
threw Lakhpat Rai into prison. He took for his diwan Kaura Mai, 
who was a Sikh ot the Khuiasa or Sahajdharj order. The policy of 
persecution continued, but with much reduced vigour on account of 
the changed circumstances. The Delhi government, guided b) the 
wazir Qamr-ud-din, the father-in-law of Yahiya Khan, considered 
Shah Nawaz as a usurper and would not grant him the saruui of the 
governorship of Lahore. The latter intrigued with Ahmad Shah 
Durrani. Alarmed by this new turn of events the wazir sent the 
belated confirmation to Shah Nawaz. Assured of his position at 
Lahore, the new governor sent away one of the Abdali's envoys with 
a rude rebuff, and poured molten lead into the mouth of another. 
But it was too late. The Abdali came pushing in, reaching Lahore 
on 12 January 1748. Shah Nawaz fled away to Delhi. Ahmad Shah 
appointed a new governor at Lahore and restored Lakhpat Rai to 
a the position of diwan. But this arrangement proved very short-lived, 
"as the Abdali was defeated bv the Mughals in the battle of Manu- 
pur. near Sirhind. in March 1748, and the governorship of Lahore 
and Multan tell into the hands ot Mir Mannu, the son of the wazir 
who lost his life in that battle. 

1 \ I \ M Of MkH OFFENSIVE 

The Sikhs took full advantage ot the confusion reigning in Delhi 
and Lahoie. The Delhi government was utterly weak. The imperial 
court was tom b\ the mutual jealousies and dissensions of the leading 
nobles, who were more anxious to pull down the power of their rivals 
than to strengthen the weakening fabric of the state. The growing 
paralvsis of the central authority led to the loss of provinces and 
invited incursions from the north-west. Nadir Shah had exposed this 
weakness, and Ahmad Shah Durrani, though defeated, had disorganiz- 
ed the administrative machinary in the Punjab, which had already 
been shak en bv the internecine quarrels of Zakariya Khan's sons. 

This gave a c hance to the Sikhs to emerge from their hideouts. A 
band of them under Charat Singh Sukarchakia made several surprise 
attacks on the fleeing followers of the Durrani, and pursuing them up 
to the Indus carried away a number of horses and other property .7® 
Another group, which had been wandering in the mountains after 
the disastrous encounter with Lakhpat Rai, came down and moved 
under Tassa Singh Milnwalia towards Amritsar. Brushing aside the 


78 Rakht Mai. 32. Sohan Lai. I, 127. 
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hall-hearted opposition of Adina Beg, 77 the fauftlar of Julluudur, who 
met them near Hoshiarpui, they jp ashed on to Amritsar. There they 
found Salabat Khan, the oificer-in-charge of the city, ready with a 
force to check their entry. They fell upon him, and killing Him iu 
action took possession of the town and a large part of the district 7 *» 

N E W O R O’ A N I Z A 1 1 O N 

Ihis proved a landmark in the history oi the Sikhs, not because it 
was an occasion oi great victory, but because it ushered in a new 
era, in which the Sikhs knit their scattered bands into a more homo- 
geneous organization, and provided it with a local habitation in the 
form oi a fort. The idea of Panth had taken a definite shape, and had 
gathered round it a compelling traditiou of implicit obedience to a 
common leader and a sense of responsibility in the units and indivi- 
duals to the Panthic whole. The organization, which had so far worked 
on a small scale and had been scattered by the incessant blows of the 
enemy, now assumed larger proportions. While there had been only 
a tew leaders before, now there were scores of them, all requiring to 
be hound together in a closer union. They gathered with their follow- 
ers- in large numbers at Amritsar on the day of Baisakhi, 29 March 
1748. and discussed the Panthic situation. At the suggestion of ‘Nawab’ 
Kapur Singh, who w r as then growing old, Jassa Singh Ahluwalia was 
chosen supreme commander of the Dal Khalsa 79 which was reorganiz- 
ed and declared to be a state. 

The feeling of the new leader -was that the Sikhs could no longer 
trust their safety to bushes and caves; they must provide themselves 
with a regular fort, which should not only sent* as .i base of militan 
operations, but also lend security to their central shrine. They selected 
a piece of land near Ramsar, about a mile to the south of the Golden 
Temple, and on it threw up a small enclosure ( rauni ) of mud walls, 
with watch-towers at tffe comers and a moat running round it. It could 
accommodate about 500 men. It was called Ram Rauni. after the name 
of Guru Ram Das, the .founder of the city. The whole work of con- 
struction w r as earned out bv the Sikhs themselves, the leaders taking 
the rriost prominent part in this labour of love. 

The leading Sikhs began to extend their rule over different parts 

77 Adina Beg had never been very vigorous in suppressing the Sikhs. His policy 
was dictated by a fear that if he finished off the Sflch trouble completely, there would 
be left no need of such an artful man in Mughal service (Sohan Lai, 100. Browne, 
Tracts, II. 14>. 

78 Griffin, Rajas of the Punfdb, 500-1. Lattf, Punjab, 315. 
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ol tile Central Putiiub Jassa Singh Ahluwaha, liaii Singh, Karora 
Suigti, Jhanda Singh and otheis, with hve to six. thousand horsemen, 
established themselves in the Bari Doub Bagli Singh Hullowaha with 
his nephew Jassa Smgh Ahluwaha, and jassa Smgli Lhogilba took 
possession ol a large pait ol the Julluudui Doab (Jurat Smgli 
Sukaichakaa spread his power over the Raihua Doab, with his lieaci- 
quarteis at Cujranwala, where he built' a toil so All adventurous 
people, and otheis who wire sick of Mughal nusrulc, btgan to flock 
under the banner ol one or other of tlieSe Sardars 

MIR MANNIj AND 111E S 1 k H S 

fnese activities ol the Siklis, threatening the integrity ol the Mughal 
state, could not pass unnoticed by Mu Mnnnu, the new governor, who 
got Ins appointment m Apul it 46 Lakhpat Rai would have proved 
a usetul hand m the business ol Sikh-baitmg, but bemg a protege ol 
the Dunam mvadci lie could no lougei be trusted. He was thrown 
•into pnson and heavily lined 1 Ills plate as chiet minister was given 
to Duluh hauia M tl Aduia Big was couhiuitd m his government ol 
Bist jullundur ihese olliuals wile ^ot urv eager to take action 
agansl tile Sikhs lhi loimti was sicuti\ a Sikh and the latter had 
always tollovved a kid glove polnv towards tin u There wtie other 
leasons too toi the delay 111 starting a campaign against the Sikhs The 
gov <11101 tumsclt had otlu r diflnulties He had entered Lahore with 
h ss tlian 2CXH) i av ulrv and a small number ol other troops. He had 
to iaise a stioug army to meet his increasing needs Zahid Khan, whom 
tin Dunam had hit at Multan had to be ousted Lnloie Mir Mannu 
louhl take possession ol that pioviucc Kaura Mai led an expedition 
and lought a battle at Mati lal deliatmg and driving away the reeal- 
utrant Alglian Hup lit was suit to Jammu to suppress the rebellion 
ol the lull tint Is who wut math to accept the uzerainty of the 
Lahore government Di spite tlust sunessis the Itai of an Afghan 
invasion Irom the wtst and ol the lntngms ol Satdai fang at Delhi 
kept tlie nerves ol Mir Mannu high strung 

It was only whin he hail It It hunselt well-settled n his seat as 
governor, that he turned his attmtion to the Sikhs He ordered Adma 
Beg to round them up m Ins temtorv \tlma Btg i> usual began to 
make lonuliatoiv gestures and mvittd Jassa Singh Vhhiwaha to a 
conterence He proposed that the Sikhs should either agree to rule tlie 
country along with him, oi to at i opt a separate territory, for which 
a grant could be secured from Lahore and rat fit d l the emperor 

to St >h»n Lal 127 2R Baklil M <> U ( f Bmlh Sunil 20 
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This would prevent much unnecessary bloodshed on both sides, jassa 
Singh replied that there could be no meeting between parties differing 
so much in their outlook and aims. The Sikhs wanted to wrest power 
with the sword as the Mughals had done earlier. Their meeting could 
take place only on the battlefield. As to the avoidance of bloodshed 
he pointed out that freedom had never been won peace! ull ' . Tim 
Khalsa must rule, as ordained by God, and not as a fief-holder from 
a foreigner. 

Failing in his negotiations with the head of the Khalsa Dal. Adina 
Beg turned to the smaller fry. He was able to rope in Jassa Singh of 
khogtf, later on called Jassa Singh Ramgarhia. This man had been 
ostracised by the community for the alleged murder of his "ifant 
daughter.83 He went off in a buff and readilv agreed to ser\e under 
Adina Beg. All the while his conscience smote him for having deserted 
his brethren, and he was ever on the look out for a chance to go buck 
to them. His opportunity came in the siege of Ram Raimi 

After the rains season when the Sikhs gathered in large u> 1 (is 
to celebrate the Dhrah festi\ul at Amritsar. Mir Mannti thought that 
he could deliver a heavy blow. He marched with \ force and besieged 
the fort of Ram Rauni Adina Beg joined him The- siege went on for 
about three months, from October to December 174S There was nr it 
scarcity of food and fodder, and the besieged were obliged to resort 
to manv shifts to replenish their resources In their extreme dixtvss 
the besieged decided to rush out and die fighting In this crisis Jassa 
Singh Ichogilia came in with a hundred follower- M Just at fir’s time 
an incident occurred which obliged the Mughals to raise the siege and 
to leave the Sikhs to themselves 

SECOND INVASION OF DURBAN! 

I 

Ahmad Shah Durrani entered the Punjab for the second tr >e in 
December 1748, nine months after his first invasion Kama Mai advised 
Mir Mannu to stop the hostilities against the Sikhs, and to march 
his forces against the invader, while he himself undertook to lead an 
expedition against the usurper at Multan. Mir Mannu appealed for 
reinforcements to die Delhi government, which, however, being guided 
bv the wazir Safdar Tang, the enemv of Mir Mannu, was not in a 
mood to afford anv help So he had to meet the Afghan invasion with 

A2 Je*e Stncfi Binod 4M4. 
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bis owu resources, supplemented by those oi Aduia Beg and Mehdi 
Aii khan ot Sialkot 

The AbdaU divided his army mto two sections. Oue under his own 
command kept Mir Munnu eugaged on the left bank oi the Chenab, 
and the other was sent under his general Jahan khan to ravage the 
couutiy up to Lahore. In the confusioii ‘Navvab Kapur Singh appeared 
suddenly at the head oi 20 horsemen and had the pleasure oi sitting 
on the plationn^ii the koitvali .05 We are told b) , Ali-ud-din that the 
Sikhs during the absence oi Mir Mannu irom Lahore ravaged and 
burnt the outskirts of the city .06 

After making an unsuccessful attempt to iorce his way mto Lahore, 
Jahan khan returned to his master. Ahmad Shah and Mir Mannu had 
been waiting opposite each other for about tw o months without fighting 
any decisive battle. They came to terms. The Shah agreed to go back 
on two conditions, the territory lung to the west oi the Indus would 
iorm a part oi his dominions, and the revenues ot C 'luiluir Mahal ('the 
tour disnicis, bialkot, Aurangabad, Gujarat and Pasrur. assessed at 
1 1 lakhs a ve.u would be paid to him, as they had beeti assigned to 
Nadir Shah in 1739.0" Under this agreement Mir Mannu became a 
sort of tributary to the Afghan king; the Punjab virtually passed out 
Oi tlie control of Delhi. 

After the Alulali’s departure Mir Mannu engaged himself in resisting 
Safdar Jang’s attempts to undermine his power. The wazir had -got 
Shah Nawaz Khan appointed as governor of Multan, independent of 
Lahore, which meant the reduction of Mir M.uinu’s administrative 
charge to a half Shah Nawaz was further encouraged to work for 
dislodging Mir Mannu even from the governorship of Lahore He 
reached Multan with an armv of 15.000 horse and foot, and wrote 
to Mir Mannu asking lor permission to visit his father's tomb at 
Lahore. Mir Mannu saw through the game and nrepared himself for 
war. The situation called for conciliation of the S khs On the advice 
of TCaura Mai he made peace with them aliening them to retun their 
fort Bam Rauni RR and granting them i f r n i> .£ 1? » { llages from the 
area of Patti and [habal. worth a lakh and a 'marter^ 

After conciliating the Sikhs Mir Mannu despatched Kaura Mai to 
Multan with an armv. including some forces of Adina Beg and 
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khvvajah ibratnui Mian, with a uewi) recruited coutiugeut of Sikhs 
under tile command ot Jassu Singh Ahluwalia. The latter were paid 
at the rate oi eight anna* per day to a iootniau, oue rupee to a horse- 
man, and live fupces to mi officer; they were also allowed to retain 
whatever was got m oootv . Shah Nawaz came out to meet this army. 
He w as defeated aud hilled. Mir Manuu was highiv pleased with this 
victory, and heaped honours on Ins successiul depute, lie conferred 
on him the title ol Mu/mraja Bahadur, and appointed him governor 
of Multan on his own behail.w 

The Sikhs also were pleased with their friend, Kaura Mai, whom 
thev began to call Mitthu Mal.#i With a generous monetary offering 
from him tlie holy tank at Amritsar, which had been filled up b\ the 
orders of Lakhpat Rai, was dug up and cleaned. He also spent o lakhs 
oil the construction of a tank and the temple Bal-Leelu m Nankana 
Sahib. 9 2 

A period of peace seems to have dawned on the Sikhv For about 
a year and a halt thev were left to themselves. Thee spent the time 
in recouping thcr strength and consolidating their organization 
Sikhism being no longer an invitation for death, but an opening foi .1 
safe and promising career, it attracted mam of the oppressed pe.is.m- 
tr\ and the down-trodden menials. The number of the baptized blub.! 
increased, and thev efilisted themselves under different sardars of tin 
Dal. 

THIRD INVASION OF DIRHAM 

This spell of peace, however, soon came to an end, when the new s 
reached India that the Durrani was coming down for the third time. 
His complaint was that no regular payment was made to him ot tin 
tribute due from Lahore. lie had sent his agent. Sukh Jivvan. towards 
the end of 1750 but Mir Mannu had played him off with a small 
amount. Now Harun Khan was sent for the same purpose. He reached 
Lahore in October 1751, and domandc*d the payment of 24 lakhs as 
arrears. Mir Mannu offered only one year’s tribute, if that was not 
acceptable, the issue ^ould be decided by the sword. 3 * 

Mir Mannu, who was already independent of Delhi, wanted to strike 
a blow for freeing himself from the authority of Kabul. He put forth 
a strong armv to fight the invader, and in this he relied chiefly on 

90 T/inkh-i- Ahmad Shtihi. 21-24. Titrikh-i-Wtrutf'in. 4 47. \1mh 1 din, 238. R.it.v* 
Singh, 318-17. Sohan Lai, 129, 131. 

91 Kaura in, Punjabi mean* bitter; mitthu means sweet. 

92 Sbnmrhir Khaim. 111-12. Ramjas, Twankh-i-Ridsat Kapurthala. 148. 

93 SPD (Persian Miscellaneous Papers), 4-5. T&rtkh4- Ahmad Shdhi, 29a. Sohan Lai, 
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(lewuu Kuura Mai. The latter was> able to enlist tor him as many as 
20,000 Siklis, on the promise that alter the invader bad been driven 
away the Sikhs would be permitted to occupy the hill) tracts of Parol, 
Kathuha, Basohli and the surrounding duons or valleys. With Sangat 
, Singh and Sukha Singh as their leaders they moved to the gates of 
the Lahore city; the city itself was left to the charge ui Ivaz Khan, 
the deputy governor. 

The Abdali arrived near Wazirabad in December 1731. Jahan Khan, 
the Afghan general, came up with his roving parties, and some petty 
skirmishes took place with Mir Mauuu's forces. In one ot these Sukha 
Singh was killed. 

In January 1752 the Durrani suddenly appeared near the Shalamar 
Gardens of Lahore. On 6 March Mir Mannu fell upon him there and 
suffered defeat. Kaura Mai was killed by a shot fired bv an agent of 
Adina Beg. Sangat Singh, the leader of the Sikh contingent, was also 
killed. 0 "* The city was surrounded, and its suburbs plundered. 

As Mir Mauuu was still unwilling to submit, the Durrani wrote to 
him that he had only to settle his account with the Hindu Kaura Mai. 
who had been killed. There was now no cause left for them to shed 
Muslim blood. Peace could be made if Mir Mannu would pav lip the 
moms' asked for. Mir Mannu agreed to appear before tin* victor and 
ofh r his submission. The Durrani w\,- pleased with the feat U ss bearing 
of his brave adversary, and expressed his admiration for his courage 
and fortitude. He called him his own son. and granted him the title 
of Farzand Khan Bahadur with robe of honour and other presents. 
Adina Beg. who had been scheming for obtaining 0e governorship of 
T.ab *re for himself, was put under surveillance for a while, and Mir 
Mannu was reinstated as vieerov of Lahore and Multan on behalf of 
the \fghan ruler This alienation of territory was ratified b' the 
emperor of Delhi in April Tims did these provinces definitely go opt 
of Mughal hand* and become a part of the Afghan empire. Thirtv 
lakhs of rupees were to be paid bv Mir Mannu to the \bdali. About 
the same time the latter deputed Abdulla Khan Tshao Aghasi. along 
with Sukh Tivvan. to redme Kasbnvr This north-western province 
was to be wrested from the nominee of the ruler of Delhi and added 
to the Afghan empire 0 ' 

PFP SFCl’TrON RFVFWFP 

Furling secure against am intrusion from cither Kabul or Delhi Mil 
Mannu began to concert measures to remove the causes of d’sturlvmce 
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inside the Punjab. lie uo lunger required the help of the Sikhs; their 
last link with the government had snapped with the death ot kuura 
Alai. So Mir Mannu resumed his old attitude towards them, and re- 
sumed the jagirW which they had been enjo)ing since 1749. The bildis 
too returned to their old ways and began to Did for independence. 
They overran the Bari and Jullundur Doabs, inflicting heavy losses on 
the bigoted saiyids and pirzudesfi" who had been responsible for tire 
persecution of the Sikhs. Then they crossed the Sutlej and ravaging 
the territories of Sirhind, Thaneswar and Jind came into conflict, in 
December 1752, with Kamgar Khan, the governor of Sonepat and 
Panipat, who .checked their advance and pushed them back. 96 About 
the same time, another force of the Sikhs, under Charhat Singh Sukar- 
chakia, made its wav northward beyond the Jheluin and reduce: 1 tire 
whole area up to Saiyvad Kasran. Muqarrab Khan, the Cakkhar chief 
of Gujarat, was forced to vield his possessions beyond the Chenab." 

The rising power ol the Sikhs provoked Mir Mannu to take vigoious 
measures against them. In March 1753, when a great concourse of 
Sikhs had gathered at Makhowal. called Anandpur, t(» celebrate the 
annual spring festival, Adina Beg fell upon them unawares and put 
many of them to death. After Adina Beg's return another force under 
Mir Nlomin Khan was sent towards the Lakhi jungle where the Sikhs 
were reported to have taken shelter. As his troops could not face the 
guerilla tactics of the Sikhs he was recalled. Another force was sent 
under Husain Khan who succeeded in defeating the Sikhs. 100 But they 
escaped to the northern parts rtf the Bari Doab and plundered the 
unguarded towns. An expedition led bv Mir Mannu personally could 
not improve the situation. 101 although his soldiers committed terrible' 
atrocities on the Sikhs. The undaunted KhaKa sang the following 
couplet: "Mir Mannu is our sickle and we are his grass blades I be 
more he cuts us. the more do we grow in everv house and hamlet ” 102 

Unable to crush the Sikhs, Mir Mannu died unexpectedly on 4 Nov- 
ember 1753. when out on a hunting campaign against the Sikhs. l n ^ Em- 
peror Shah of Delhi appointed his own three-vear-old son Prince Mah- 
mud Khan as vicerov of I.ahore and Multan: the deputv governorship 

96 Gian Singh. Panth Prtikash. R28. 
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was conferred upon Mir Madiiu s two-yew old son, Muhammad Ann u 
Khun. The lAtter died towards the end of May 1734, and power was 
seized by h is mother, Murad Begum, popularly called Mughlam Be- 
gum. Ahmad Shah, the Delhi emperor, being deposed early in June, 
was succeeded by Alamgir II, who appointed Mopoin Khan as governor 
of Lahore. His authority was flouted by the Begum who, relying 
on her eunuchs, spent her time in flirting with her paramours. Her 
profligacies were resented by the better-mihded nobles, who decided 
to put an end to this state of affairs. Their revolt was led by Bhikari 
Khan, who was seized by the Begum, confined in the palace, and 
then beaten to death, Khwajah Mirza Jan of Emmabad was more 
successful. He occupied Lahore, and threw her into prison She 
appealed for succour to Ahmad Shah Durrani who sent a force from 
Kabul to Lahore under the command of Khwajah Ubaidullah khan 
This general restored her to power in April 1755. In July, however, 
he interned her in her mother's house and took the reins of govern- 
. ment in his own hands. He proved a tyrant and plundered his own 
subjects, particularly the citizens of Lahore, under many pretences. 
Ills iulc lasted onlv tor a tew months, he was replaced, fiist by 
Momin Khan, and then by Adina Beg, as nominees of the imperial 
wazir Imad-ul-mulk in the months of March-May 1756. Adina Beg 
in his turn left Jamil-ud-din in charge of Lahore as his deputy. 
and himself returned to his own headquarters. Mughlam Begum, 
who was in the custodv of the wazir, sent w'oeful letters to the Durrani 
and Sardar Jahan Khan, appealing for help. Again a force was sent 
from Afghanistan. I^hore was occupied on 25 November 1756 with- 
out tiring a shot. Jamil-ud-din had already fled away, and his place 
was taken by Ubaidullah Khan. 10* 

These quick political changes broke up the whole fabric of admin- 
istration in the Punjab. Multan and the four assigned districts 
(Chahar Mahal \ were lieing ruled directly bv the agents of Kabul. 
Adina Beg was plaving for his own hand in the government of Lahore. 
Taking a&rantage of the confused state of affairs the local zamindars 
were taking power into their own hands. The Afghans of Alawalpur 
and the Rajputs of Taiwan. Phagwara and Kapurthala were gather- 
ing strength in the Jiillmuhir Doab. The RaiuUiawas of Batata arul 
the Afghans' of Kasiir were acquiring prominence in the Bari Doab 
The Bajwas in the Richna and the Warraichs in the Cha, wore 
seizing villages and raising forts, while the Ti wains and the GaUhars 
were collecting armies and carving out principalities for themsekev 

1(M T8nkh~i*Ahmod Shtihi SftlOfl I ihmasnimS, 21 -S3 knawi-'Amr*. VI 
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in the land between the Jheliun and the Indus. The Lahore govern- 
ment was virtually left in control of the capital and a few surround- 
ing districts. It could not pay even the salaries of its troops, which 
had to be disbursed out of the monev recei\ed irom the fuujdari of 
Ad ina Beg. 11 ’ 5 

FOIRTH INVASION OF A B DALI 

To complete tlu* disintegration ot the Mughal empire Ahmad 
Shaii Durrani came down lor the fourth time m the autumn ol 1736. 
Iu addition to the appeals of Mughlani Begum, already mentioned, 
he had received an invitation from the Ruhela chief Najib Khan, and 
even from the tmperor Alamgir II himself. Receiving no check 
during his progress, he entered Lahore, winch was already held In 
his own men. Proceeding towards Delhi, he occupied the imperial 
city without meeting an> opposition. The Mughal court, Ud In 
Imad-ul-mulk, the wazir, abjectly surrendered to the Afghan invader 
who entered the imperial fort on 28 January 1757. After the plunder 
of Delhi the Afghans sacked Mathura. Then an epidemic of eh ilcra 
compelled the Durrani to break up his camp and liurrv back t , bis 
country. He appointed Imad-ul-mulk as the wazir and Xajib-ud- 
daulah as his own agent in Delhi. The provinces of Lahore, Snluml. 
Kashmir, Thatta and Multan were placed in charge of his son Ti i.ui 
as viceroy with the title of Shah, and Jahan Khan was assoc >!ed 
with linn as his depute An immense boots, loaded on 2S.tMK) 
elephants, camels, mules, buljocks and carts, was earned aw a 

The Sikhs took full advantage of the confusion caused In the 
weakness of the Lahore government and the invasion of Monad Sli ill 
Durrani. Thev organized a protective system of influence. < died 
Hakhi, under which they offered full protection to Hindu and Mr Mm 
zamindars against all attacks and disturbances in return for a lew 
of one-fifth of the annual rent. This afforded a considerable me imho 
of peace and safety to the person and property of the inhabitants. 
A few Mughals and Muslim Rajputs, who did not avail themselves of 
this offer on account of religious fanaticism or created trouble other- 
wise. were squeezed out and had to.find homes elsewhere. The sys- 
tem was, however, found acceptable to most of the people in, the dis- 
tracted areas, which passed under the control of Sikh sardars. These 
leaders set up forts in their respective territories, and began to 

10B Ahmad Shah Batalia, TSnkh-i-Hlnd. 870-71. Khmhwaqt Rni, 57. 
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organize some sort oi government wiiich became the basis oi the 
administration called the Middari system. Jassa Singh Ahluwaha had 
already carved out a principality ior himself in the Jullundur Doab 
under the very nose oi Adina lieg Kliau. Jai Singh Kanhaiya and 
Jassa Singh Ramgarliia brought the neighbourhood oi iiatala (called 
Kiarki) under their influence. The Bhangis, led by iiari Singh, Jhanda 
Singh, Lehna Singh and Gujjar Singh, spread themselves over 
parts oi the Bari and Rcchna JDoabs. The strip oi land between 
the Ravi and the Ghara called Xakka was under the Xakai sardars. 
Charat Singh, leader ol tlie Sukarchakias, occupied the land round 
Gujranwala, and occasionally carried his arms even be\ond the 
Jhelum. 10tf 

At the end ot March 1737 the Sikhs collected at Snlnud under the 
leadership oi Ala Singh and others and fell upon the van ol Timur 
Shah and Jahan Khan, who were on the way to their new scat of 
• government at Lahore. I hoy carried awa\ from them much ot the 
treasure they were bringing lrom the Mughal capital. Another attack 
w as made o.i them and the Afghan arms was harass* d and plundered. 
Such was the terror created by this attack that <\cri Timm v dut’» was 
rumoured to have been captured and killed. 1 10 

To wreak their sengeancc upon the Sikhs, llu \fghum d<>ti\>\ed 
the town ot Kartarpur. saered to the memory ot Gum \rpm whosr 
Holy Granth in original manuscript was enshrined in the temple 
there. The precinc t« of the temple were desecrated with the ldood 
of slaughtered cows, the unsuspecting residents were put to the 
sword, ami the whole town was ruthlesslv sacked. 111 

Ahmad Shah on his return from Delhi stayed at Lahore lor some 
time, and sent out a detachment to chastise the Sikhs at \mritsur. 
The eitv was plundered and the sacred buildings and the tank were 
demolished . 1 The Durrani fomiallv installed his son as the viceroy 
of all his Indian possessions. and to secure a friendh alls on the north 
he bestowed njion Ranjit Dey of Jammu the parzantihx of Zafarwal. 
Sankhatra and Aurangabad. 113 Having made these arrangements ho 
left for Peshawar on his wav to Qandahar. During this journey he 
was much harassed b\ the intrepid Sukarchakia sardar, Charat Singh, 
who gave him no opportunity - to fight a pitched battle but kept on 
vexing him bv pouncing upon the Afghans while engaged in pitching 
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their tents in the evening or packing up and loading their baggage 
in the morning. This continued until the Durrani got off to the other 
side of the Indus. 

TIMUR SHAH .1 .\ L> SIKHS 

The main task before *Tjmur Shah was to cudgel down the 
Sikhs who would not let him rule peacefully. Hearing that the\ were 
going to muster m their thousands at Amritsar to celebrate their 
annual lair, Jahan Khan ordered Haji Atai Khan, who was moving 
about with a large force, to subjugate the countryside, to march upon 
the town and to punish the recalcitrant sect. A jihad was proclaimed 
with the beat ot drum, calling upon all and sundry to be read) for a 
holy war against the Sikhs. The Sikhs too felt the urge to defend 
their hoh place, and gathered from all quarters under the leadership 
of Baba Dip Singh 114 to meet the attack. Atai Khan took some time 
in coming, but Jahan Khan was able to collect a force of about 2000 
horsemen who came to grips with the Sikhs near Gohanval, in the 
neighbourhood of Amritsar, but being unable to cope with the situa- 
tion fled in all directions. Soon afterwards they were reinforced In 
Atai Khan's fresh men and artillery, which turned the table on the 
Sikhs. The victorious Afghans pursued the Sikhs to the town 
and entered the precincts of the temple. After a few days Jahan Khan 
returned to Lahore, 115 thinking that he had finished with the Sikh 
troubles. 

But the trouble was not over. It was further aggravated by another 
incident. The cruel persecution of the popular Sira chaudhuri of Kot, 
in whose jurisdiction two Afghan troopers were killed bv chance, was 
resented by the Sikhs as an insult to their comm unit)'. They found 
in Adina Beg a willing ally. He had fled away to the Siwalik hills 
during die invasion of Ahmad Shah, and was biding his time to come 
down to the plains and to resume his power. Timur wanted to have 
him on his side, or failing that, to crush him and to appropriate all 
die wealth that he was reported to have amassed. He was appointed 
governor of Jullundui for an annual tribute of 36 lakhs of rupees. He 
accepted the post on the understanding that he would be exempted 
from personal attendance at the court. This condition, however, was 
not adhered to and Adina’s presence at Lahore was insisted on. He 
refused, and hostilities followed. 1 ™ Adina Beg sought the help of 

114 He was in charge of the Cvrdwam of Talwaodi Sabo (Damdama Sahib). He 
had helped Guru Cobind Singh, along with Bhal Mini Singh, in preparing the final 
recension of the Adi Cranth. 
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the Sikhs and readily got it. A pact was concluded by which die 
Sikhs agreed to help him against the Afghans on the condition that 
he would provide them with money and other accessories of war . 117 

The combined armies, about 25,000 strong, issued forth from the 
hills to meet the Afghans who, under Murad Kh an, the governor of 
Multan, as the supreme commander, with Sarfaraz Khan, the faujdar- 
designate of Jullundur, and Buland Khan as his deputies, were 
advancing against Adina Beg. A sanguinary battle was fought in 
December 1757 near Mahilpur in the district of Iloshiarpur. The 
Afghans were equipped with light pieces of artillery in addition to 
other weapons, but thev could not stand the furious attacks of the 
Sikhs who, though armed only with matchlocks, bows and swords, 
were reinforced with the spirit of revenge. Buland Khan was killed: 
Murad Khan fled in panic to Lahore, leasing all his equipage to fall 
into the hands of the Sikhs. The victors then rushed upon the city of 
Jullundur and wieaked terrible vengeance for the atrocities of the 
Afghans at Kailerpur.H# 

To reward the Sikhs for their help Adina Beg paid them a lakh and 
a quarter of rupees as Rakhi or protection money for the Jullundur 
Doab. To ingratiate himself further with them, he acknowledged 
himself to be a sort of round-head Sikh 

Flushed with victors . the Sikhs grew bold and ransacked the whole 
country up to the ncight>ourhood of Lahore. An attempt was made 
to check the tide of their advance. According to a Maratha despatch, 
dated 6 January 1758. Khwajah Uhaidullah was sent bv Timur Shah 
with an arms ot 20.000 horse and foot, but he was debated in a battle, 
many of his captains were killed, and his camp and baggage were 
looted. All the artillery' left behind bv Ahmad Shah Durrani was 
seized. U® Other forces sent against the Sikhs fared no better. Even 
the environs of Lahore were not safe. Thousands of Sikhs raided the 
citv even,' night and plundered its outskirts, but no one dared to 
come out to Lice them. The gates were closed soon after nightfall. 
The situation lieconling worse dav bv dav, the whole machinery of 
government went out ol gear.!- 0 
MARATHAS IN THE PUNJAB 

Adina Beg, after weakening the Afgjhan power, determined to take 
a bolder step and to drive out the aliens from the Punjab. He knew 
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that hearing ot the aflront offered to his son, Ahmad Shall Abdali would 
certainly come down to retaliate. Against that danger he could not 
depend upon his Sikh allies who were themselves out for political 
power. Realising that he must look for help elsewhere he opened 
negotiations with the Maratha chief, Raghunath Rao, who along with 
Malhar Rao Holkar and other leaders was stationed in the neigh- 
bourhood ot Delhi with a large armv. He invited Raghunath Rao to 
the Punjab, promising to pav one lakh rupees for a dav of march and 
50,000 for a dav of halt The Maratha chief readily accepted the offer 
and moved towards the north. On 9 March 1758 he reached Sirhind. 
where he was joined bv Adina Beg .and his Sikh allies. Abdus Samad 
Khan, the Abdali’s governor of Sirhind, had fortified his capital, but 
could not withstand the attack and was forced to flv The Sikhs were 
the first to enter Thev subjected the hated eitv to wholesale plunder 
pulling down houses and digging up floors in search of hidden 
hoards 121 

The Marathas were furious with the Sikhs for having anticipated 
them in the matter ot loot, but the Sikhs claimed priority on account 
of their old grudge against the cits- and also because thev had made 
it a condition with Adina Beg The dispute was settled bs* an agree- 
ment that the Sikhs should vacate the cits and when on march should 
always keep tsvo stages ahead of the Marathas. 

The combined forces crossed the Sutlej without opposition Tahan 
Khan had come out half-heartedly to meet them in the Doab, but 
after wasting a fesv dass in manoeuvring near the Beas he sought 
safetv in retiring to Lahore. Even there he was not sure of getting 
sufficient provisions or munitions to stand a siege. He moved out with 
Timur to Shahdara on 18 April, and next dav left for the frontier. 

On 19 April 1758 the Sikhs and the Marathas entered Lahore. Thev 
killed or captured all the Uzbek. Qizilbash and Afghan soldiers left 
bv Timur. The captives were taken to Amritsar, where thev were 
forced to clean the sacred tank, desecrated and filled bv Ahmad Shah 
and Jahan Khan 122 The leading Sikhs, who took part in this campaign 
with 10 to 15 thousand horse, were Charat Singh Sukarchakia. Tara 
Singh Ghaiba, both Tassa Singhs Hari Singh, Lehna Singh, Gujjar 
Singh and Thanda Singh Bhangis.123 

The Sikhs had conquered the country in the company of the 
Marathas* and Adina Beg, but they were soon to become die real 
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masters. For some time, however, the Marathas gave an impression 
that they were going to swamp all power in the land. Adina Beg 
tried to make much of their presence. A few detachments of the 
Marathas pressed on to the north-west beyond the Indus, 124 and to 
the south-west as far as Multan. But they soon had to abandon the 
Punjab. Their leader, Raghunath Rao, after a stay at Lahore for less 
than a month, realized that it would be impossible for the Marathas 
to hold the country on the strength of a few garrisons in the face of 
the rising power of the Sikhs, who were then issuing forth from their 
hill recesses and spreading over the land in all directions. The finan- 
cial position of the Maratha central government at Poona was not 
strong enough to maintain their garrisons and their communications 
in such a distant country as the Punjab. They, therefore, decided to 
leave the government in the hands of Adina Beg in return for an 
annual tribute of 75 lakhs On 10 Mav 1758 the army under Raghunath 
Rao moved out of Lahore. Onl\ a few detachments were left at Multan 
and Attoek, but these too were driven out in the following year by 
the Abdali.125 

A D I X A BEG’S HOSTILITIES 

Adina Beg lived to enjoy the governorship of Lahore only for four 
months. During this short period he made desperate efforts to strength- 
en his hold on the country, \tfhich he could do only bv extirpating 
his erstwhile allies, the Sikhs, who were dally growing strong at his 
expense. 

Adina Beg shifted his headquarters from Lahore to Adinanagar, 
a town founded bv himself in the healths' region of Batala. TTiere he 
gathered a large army, which was reinforced bv 10,000 feudal troops 
contributed by different hill chiefs. 126 He ordered all the zemindars 
of the Punjab to take measures to destroy the Sikhs wherever found. 
The Randhawa zamindars showed the greatest zeal in hunting down 
the Sikhs. Mirza Aziz Bakhshi, a trusted noble, was placed at die 
head of an expeditionary force, with a contingent of a thousand oar- 

124 Some writers have denied the fact that the Marathas ever advanced beyond 
the Chenob. Khazana-i-Amird (101), followed by Jam-i-Jahdn-nama (120), mentions 
the pursuit of the Afghans hy the Marathas as far as the Jhelum. The advance of die 
Marathas up to the Indus is recorded in the Husain Shahi (35), Tankh-i-StitSm (134), 
‘Ibmtnama (255). Ahwdl-i-Adina Beg (12), Khak&nama (41), 'Imad-us-Sa'Sdat (74), 
Khushwaqt Rai (58), eta. That some of the Marathas penetrated even into the Peshawar 
territory, under Tuko}i Holkar, Narsoji Pandit and Saba)i Patil, .» evident from cor- 
respondence published in B.I.S. Mandat Quarterly, Poona, XXlV-1 (93), July, 1943, p. 9. 

125 Kheudna.VAwM, 101 Tankh-i-MuzaffaH, 547. Delhi Chronicle . 

123 Ahwal-i-Adina Beg. 13. 
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penters to cut down the forest trees which gave shelter to the rcliels. 
A siege was laid to the mud fort of Ram Rauni, where the Sikhs had 
taken shelter. Their leaders displayed great bravery and were able 
to slip out, leaving a few dead or captured. 127 Another expedition 
sent against the Sikhs suffered a heavy defeat near Qadian, leaving 
much bag and baggage in the hands of the victors. >28 

The repression of the Sikhs was cut short bv the death of Adina 
Beg on 15 September 1758. This old fox had been secretly befriending 
the Sikhs to further his own schemes of ambition against his co- 
religionists. In this process he had unconsciously been contributing 
to the fulfilment of Sikh aspirations. Towards the end of his life, when 
he thought he had removed all the obstacles in his wav — the Afghans 
as also the Marathas — he began to pull down the very scaffolding 
with which he had raised himself, we mean the Sikhs. But it was 
too late. The Sikhs were no longer mere refugees hunted from 
place to place at the whim of the rulers. They had become a real 
power in the land, without whose co-operation nolrodv could establish 
his rule in the Punjab. 

Khwajah Mirza Jan. whom Adina Beg had left in charge of Lahore, 
sought the help of the Sikhs (in September-October 1758) aeainst 
the Afghans and the Gakkhars, under the Abdali’s general, Nur-ud-din 
Bamezei, and drove them awav from ‘the jHiragannh of Gujarat. 129 
Then came the Marathas under Jankoji Sindhia to take charge of 
Lahore and maintain peace and order. In March 1759 Jankoji sent 
Sabaji Patil in advance to Lahore, keeping himself in reserve at 
Machhiwara, wihere he received the homage of the members of 
Adina Beg’s tamilv. The real cause of his hesitation to advance on 
the capital of the Punjab, as given bv Tarikh-i- Alamgur Sdni, was 
that the Sikhs had established themselves in a commanding position 
in Lahore and its neighbourhood. Jankoji returned to Delhi, but 
Sabaji reached Lahore and made some administrative arrangements, 
such as the dismissal of Mirza Jan and his replacement bv Mirza 
Ahmad Khan, one of the Afghan captives. But he too could ^not do 
without die Sikhs’ aid. When a force belonging to Jahan Khans army 
crossed the Indus, they were defeated and pushed back by Sabaji 
with the help of the Sikhs. The real effectiveness of die Sikhs 
strength, however, was to be demonstrated in the coming event. 1 * 1 ® 

127 Ahtnlf Shah BataUa; 416. 

128 Ali-ud-dfn, 297. 

129 Tankh-i-'AJamfir SIM, 191 

130 Ibid., 192, 205, Rajwad*, VI, 378. 
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FIFTH INVASION OF ABDALI: PANIPAT 

Ahmad Shah entered India for the fifth time in 1759 in order to 
recover his lost hold on the Punjab. His chief object was to 
punish the Marathas who had expelled his son from Lahore, and 
against whom he, bad been receiving complaints, especially from 
Najib-ud-daulah, his representative in India, who had been turned 
out of Delhi by die Marathas and was then being besieged by them 
at Shukartal, 70 miles east of Panipat. He also received invitations 
from certain Rajput rulers, like Madho Singh of Jaipur and Bijay 
Singh of Marwar, who felt aggrieved at the Maratha inroads into 
thehf territories. Even Alamgir II had been secretly (urging him to 
come and rescue him trom the galling yoke of his wazir, 
fmad-ul-mulk.131 

The Shah, with an army of about 60,000 men, crossed the Indus 
on 25 October 1759. The Maratha garrisons fell like nine piiis 
Indore the advancing army of the invader under Jahan Khan. Sabaji 
• without striking a blow tell back trom Lahore and fled towards 
Shukartal. The ownerless capital was occupied, and Surat Singh 
Khatri was directed to have the Khulbah read and coins struck in 
the name of Timur Shah. Sabaji’s detachments could not be with- 
drawn in time. One general and some soldiers, found lingering near 
Lahore, were cut to pieces by the Afghan vanguard. Another force 
ot tin* Marathas while crossing the Sutlej, was set upon by the villagers 
of the Doab and deprived of 4000 camels, most of their horses, 
treasure and other property.!* 2 

Though the Marathas had struck no blow, the c ikhs did not fail 
in their dutv. Thev resisted the advance of the invaders, and fought 
a severe battle in which 2000 Afghans were killed and their general 
Jahan Khan was wounded.'* 5 The Shah, however, continued his 
march and passing through Sirhind, Ambala and Taraori, where he 
deleated Dattaji Sindhin, he came to Saharanpur, where he was 
joined bv Najib-ud-daulah. On 9 January 1760 a battle was fought 
at Barari-g/wt where the Marathas suffered another defeat and 
Dattaji was killed. The Shah spent a sear in the neighbourhood of 
Delhi, waiting tor the final struggle with the Marathas. 

The historic battle of Panipat was fought on 14 January 1761. It 
was a trial ol strength between the Muslim powers and the greatest 
Hindu power of the dav. Ml the north Indian Muslim states had allied 

131 Ahwd-i-Nafib-ud-duukih . 19. Khazdna-i- Amiri, 101. Husain ShahS, 38. 
i ankh-i-Muzotfan, 589, SPI). II, 84, 106; XI. 176. Rajwadc. I, 138. 

132 Tankh-i-Alonyiir Sfiti?, ^1 1 . Ali-twl-din. 259, Rajvv.uU*, I 139, 141-43, 146. 
Sohan Lai, I, 147. ShamJiir Mutfai, 130. 

133 Rajwade, 1, 146. 
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themselves with the Afghan invader, while the Marathas had to 
depend solely on their own resources. The Rajputs and the Jats 
stood aloof; the Sikhs were not invited. The only concern of the 
Sikhs with this battle was that during the close blockade of the 
Marathas at Panipat, in November 1760, Ala Singh of Patiala helped 
them by supplying provisions to them from the rear. 134 

After the Abdalis great victory it was feared that he might take 
some strong action against Patiala. Bamala was actually looted by 
the Pathans. Ala Singh foreseeing the coming storm retired for 
some time to Munak, away from the main road; but the situation 
was saved bn his sagacious wife, Mai Fatto, whose agent Bimm 
Dhillon was able to purchase the good-will of Ahmad Shah by paving 
4 lakhs of rupees. By a rescript issued in March 1761 Ala Singh 
was confirmed in his possessions, as a ruler independent of Sirhind, in 
return for a tribute of 5 lakhs. Mirza Muhammad Taqi was left at 
Patiala tor the purpose of collecting the dues. For this act of sub- > 
mission to the foreign invader Ala Sirtgh was condemned and fined 
by the Dal KhalsaA 35 

SIKH BID FOR SOVEREIGNTY 

The Khaisa wanted nothing less than sovereignty. They availed 
themselves of the opportunity offered bv the unsettled state of affairs 
caused by the Afghan invasion. Ahmad Shah on his way to Delhi 
had left Karim Dad Khan as governor of Lahore. He was soon 
recalled, and Sarbuldnd Khan was sent to replace him. This man, 
out of fear of the Sikhs, kept away from Lahore and made Jullundur 
his capital, nominating Saadat Yar Khan as his deputy to stav at 
Lahore. Two other governors followed in rapid succession; One was 
Diwan Surat Singh, an old servant of the state, and the other was 
Mir Muhammad Khan, son of Mir Momin Khan of Kasur. None of 
them could check the increasing power of the Sikhs. The zamindars 
from all over the central* Punjab had begun to withdraw their 
allegiance from the foreigner and were gathering round the more 
popular and vigorous leaders of the land. 

On the occasion of Diwati in 1760, which fell on 7 November, the 
Sarbat Khaisa gathered at Amritsar and resolved by a gurmatla to 
take possession of Lahore. About 10,000 horsemen, under the leader- 
ship of Jassa Singh Ahluwalia, Charat Singh Sukarchakia, Jai Singh 
Kanhaiya, Hari Singh Bhangi, Gujjar Singh, Lehna Singh, and others, 
moved out to attack the capital. After cutting off all communications 

i 

134 Ktiazano-t-'Amiro, 107. TaHkh-LMuzaffii. 588. Sigar, 913. 

135 Karam Singh, Ala Singh, 207-13. 
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they ransacked the suburbs, and were on the point of breaking into 
the city, when prominent citizens prevailed on the governor, 
Muhammad Khan, to ward off the calamity by making a present 
of 30,000 rupees to the Sikhs. The Sikhs accepted the amount, and 
retired. 136 

Having brought the authorities at Lahore to their knees and find- 
ing the whole fabric of the government going to pieces, the Sikhs 
felt emboldened *to throw up mud forts everywhere and to occupy 
the surrounding -areas. The local officials found themselves helpless. 
For instance, the governor of the Chahar Mahal and Tahmas Khan, 
the, author of Tahmasnama, who was acting as the ruler of Sialkot, 
fell into the hands of the Sikhs and had to pay a ransom before they 
could get their release. 137 

The Sikhs did not spare even the victorious invader. When on his 
return from Delhi his soldiers were crossing the Sutlej, they were 
set upon by a troop of the Sikhs and relieved of much of their booty. 
About 2200 Hindu women,who were being taken away as captives 
by the Afghans, were also released and restored to their families. 1 36 
The retreating Afghans were allowed no rest. The Sikhs “hovered 
about the Afghan line of march, cutting off the supplies and doing 
what damage they could but never making a direct attack’. 139 Every 
night the Shah had to throw up a slight work round his camp in 
order to secure it against the Sikhs’ attack. In this manner he con- 
tinued his march to the Indus, the Sikhs following him all the way. 140 

On their return from the Indus, in May 1761, the Sikhs - spread 
themselves over most of the Punjab, earn ing th' i arms through the 
Majha and the Doab, and even beyond up to Nadaun in the Siwalik 
hills. When passing through the Chahar Mahal they were met by 
its faujdar Khwajah Mirza Jan who, being outnumbered, was defeat- 
ed and killed. 14 ! 

Finding his administrative arrangements upset by the Sikhs, Ahmad 
Shah deputed his general. Nur-ud-din Bamezai, to chastise the re- 
fractory people. The officials in the Punjab were instructed to 
co-operate with him On crossing the Chenab he was encountered 
bv Charat Singh, who after defeating him forced him to fly, with 
12,000 of his men, tor shelter into the fort of Sialkot. From there 

136 Sohau Lai. 150. Ali-ud-dm, 262-63. 

137 Tahmasnama, 103-6. 

138 Browne, ii, 22. Kanhiya Lai, Tankh-i-Punjab, 102-3. Shamshir Khalsa, 145. 

139 Rajas of thf Pun t al>, 230. 

140 Browne, U, 22. Bhakht Mai, 47. Budh Singh, 47. 

141 Tahmetnama, 106 , 
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too he was forced to fly after a close siege, and his garrison after a 
formal surrender was allowed to depart. 142 
Hearing of the discomfiture of the Durrani general, Khwajah 
Ubaid Khan (who had replaced Sarbuland Khan in the viceroyalty 
of Lahore) collected a huge force and, quite against the advice of 
his courtiers, marched upon Gujranwala, the capital of Charat Singh. 
The besieged sardai came out now and then and inflicting heavy 
losses on the enemy went back into his fort. Several sardars. Tike the 
inimitable Jassa Singh Ahluwalki, llari Singh Bhangi, Jai Singh 
Kanhaiya, Lehna Singh, Sobha Singh and Gujjar Singh, rushed to the 
aid of their bclcagured comrade and made a night attack on the 
besiegers. A few Sikhs who had entered the service of Ubaid Khun left 
him at this stage and went over to their co-religionists. Thus cir- 
cumstanced, he saw his safety in flight. His leaderless troops were 
soon routed, and a considerable numl)cr of guns, horses, camels and 
stores of different kinds fell into die hands of the victor. Khwajah 
Ubaid found his way back to Lahore with some difficulty. 141 

The Sikhs followed up their victory with promptness, and appeared 
before the walls of Lahore. The leading citizens opened the gates 
to welcome them. Led by Jassa Singh Ahluwulia, the victors entered 
the capital and proclaimed him king, with die title of Sultan-nl - 
Qaum. He coined money in the name of the Guru, with die follow- 
ing inscription!^ on it: 

Deg o tegh o fateh o nusrat bc-clirang 
Yaft az Nanak Guru Gobind Singh. 

Without completely establishing themselves in the city (the fort 
being still held by Khwajah Ubaid Khan; the Sikhs rushed out into 
the Jullundur Doab and routed the Afghan faujdars, Saadat Khan 
and Sadiq Khan Alridi. The Hindu chief, raja Cbumand Chand 
Katauch, who had been appointed governor of Jullundur, quietly left 
tor the hills on their approach. Thus the entire Punjab, from the 
Indus to the Sutlej, passed into their hands, with only a few re- 

142 Soban Lai, u, 6-7. Panth Prakwh, 762. Makhzan-i-Panfab t 417. 

143 Sohan Lai, i, 154, ii, 7-8. Ali-ud-din, 264-66. Tahnmndma, 106-9. Khusliu .« jt 
Rai, 80. Ahmad Shah Batalia, 340-41. Ratun Singh, 378-88. Bute Shah, ii, 5. 

144 Must oi the historian:, have given a different reading, adding the following 
words of bravado in it: Sikka zad dar jalian ba-fuzl-i-Akul Mulk-i-Aitmad grift M' 11 
Kalal. It b very improbable tiiat any Sikh ruler, much less a religious zealot like 
Jassa Singh, should have issued a coin in his own name, and that too a clipped name, 
«.<*., mere fona instead :.t Jasso Singh. Hie fact seems to be, as given by Ganesb 
Das Vadhera in his ('Mr Gulshan-i-Punjab (178), that certain Muslim fanatics 
forged a few coins bearing this provocative inscription and took them to Kabul to 
arouse the Abdahs wrath against the Sikhs. 
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i rectories still holding out in the Abdali’s name. The communications 
between the frontier and the east were cut off, and the people intend- 
ing to cross the Punjab had to make a long detour along the base of 
the northern hills. 145 

I'o celebrate their annual day of Diwali the Sarbat Khalsa came 
Irom all quarters and held a Panthie gathering at Amritsar on 27 
October 1761. They passed a gurmatta to reduce the strongholds of 
all the allies and supporters of Ahmad Shah who were proving a 
hindrance in the liberation of the country. The one nearest at hand 
was Aqil Das ot jandiula, the Guru of the dissenting sect of the 
Niranjanis, who had been always aiding the enemies of the Sikhs. 
He was informed ot tin- decision ot the Khalsa by Jassa Singh Ahlu- 
walia and Jassa Singh Ramgarhia, evidently with a view to getting 
his submission. But instead of making a compromise with the Sikhs 
he wrote immediately to the Shall and invited his help. 146 

si Kill i\\\sio\ ok udxi.i 

w \i>o \ (.11 \i rc.ii \r \ 

The Abdali who was alieady on his was to India met the messeng- 
ers ot Aqil Das at Roiitas. He hurried to Jandiala only to find that 
the Sikhs had raised the siege and gone away towards Sirhind. The 
reason given In the author of Husain Shdhi tor the hasty retreat of 
the Sikhs is that the followers of Aqil Das had hung out shanks of 
lx*et Irom the walls ol the tort. But the real reason for their hurried 
withdrawal was that they wanted to take away with them their families 
and place them beyond the reach of the adva*' ing Afghan army. 
Thev had also to avenge the death of Dval Singh Barar, who had 
lieon recently put to death by Zain Khan, the governor of Sirhind. 

llcartng that the Sikhs were gathering in villages close to Malor* 
kotla, Bhikhan Khan, the Afghan chief ot the place, called in the 
assistance ol Zain Khan and informed the Shah ot the Sikh menaced? 
On receipt ot this intelligence the Shah left Lahore on 3 February 
1762, reaching the village ol Kupp near Malerhotla two days later. 
There about 30,000 Sikhs were encamped with their families and all 
their lielongings. He had alreadv sent instructions tq Zain Khan to 
march out vv ith all his troops and deliver an attack on the front, while 
he himself would full upon the rear.148 

Taken In surprise, the despeiate Sikhs decided to die fighting. They 

) (5 Talimaynunut. !<W Panth Pmkash. 725 

lift Ali-ud-'lin. -267. Knnhivu 1*1. 85. Castileri of A mntw District. 165. 

147 Unwin SM/ti. «t Biitlh Simrh, 47. Bhalht M.il. 48. Panth Pmkaih. 720 W 
C.f. 14*t»n Singh. 817 18 

148 Khazana-i'Amita. HI T.iJim<wwnw, 110 tin win Sbahi. 65. 
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threw a strong cordon round the survivors among their women and 
children, and moved on lighting and fought on moving, occasionally 
turning upon their assailants and inflicting losses on them. Sham 
Singh Karora Singhia, Jassa Singh Ahluwalia and Charat Singh 
Sukarchakia led the main army and directed the movement of the 
noncombatants under protection. The Shah wanted to have a pitched 
battle with them, but they would not give him a chance. They pushed 
along lighting from village to village, receiving hostility rather than 
shelter from the local people who were afraid of the invader’s ven- 
geance. The hunted Sikhs were obliged to trek on. Their aim was 
to reach Bamala, where they hoped to find some relief from Ala 
Singh, failing which thev could pass on into the waterless desert of 
Bhatinda. 

Before they could reach Bamala. however, their cordon was pierced 
through by the Afghans and a wholesale massacre ensued. About 
10,000 Sikhs at the lowest estimate arc said to have met their death. 
This fearful carnage, which occurred on 5 Februarv 1702, is called 
Wadda Ghalugtuira (or the Second Great Holocaust) in Sikh history, 
to distinguish it from the first which took place in 1746.1 49 The fam- 
ous volume of the Holv Granth completed bv Gum Gobind Singh 
at Damdama Sahib, which was carried bv the Sikhs before their 
armies on march, was lost in this battled 150 

The Malwa Sikhs had been comparatively peaceful, and had given 
no trouble to the invadeJ. Their leader, Ala Singh of Patiala, had 
been following a neutral policy and had given no help to his co- 
religionists in trouble. There was no reason why the Abdali should 
take any action against him. But his neighbouring rivals, the nawabs 
of Sirhind and Malerkotla. poisoned the mind of Ahmad Shah, telling 
him that Ala Singh was a secret ally of the Majha Sikhs, and that 
it he were put under arrest a ransom of 50 lakhs could be easily 
recovered from him. 

When die Shah entered Bamala, wliich was in the territory of Ala 
Singh, it was expected that the sardar, as a feudatory chief, would 
present himself before his liege lord and pay homage to him. Ala 
Singh, however, had slipped away before his arrival to the fort of 
Bhawanigarh. The Shah in his absence burnt down die town of Bar- 
nala and advanced on Bhawanigarh. Seeing no escape from the 
inevitable, Ala Singh through the mediation of Najib-ud-daulah paci- 
fied the Shah bv paying him 5 lakhs as tribute and another amount 

149 Tahmntndma, 110-11. Khazdw-i-'AMira, 114. Bhakht Mat, 48. Khuihwaqt Ral. 
60-61 Tarikh-i-Sdlatin-i-Afghunan, 125. Ali-ucl-din, 267*68. Husain Shaft*, 41-44. Raton 
Singh, 346-58. Panth Prakdsh, 730-41. Rajwadc, VI, 465. Browne, ii, 23. Malcolm, 96. 
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of 125,000 rupees for permission to appear before him with his long 
hair intact. 151 He was, however, detained for some time, and then 
released and confirmed in his dominion on the promise of regular 
payment ot annual tribute.^ The Shah returned to Lahore on 
3 March. To create an impression on the Sikh population ho brought 
with him 50 carts laden with the heads of the Sikhs killed in battle 
and a large number of captives. “Pyramids were erected and covered 
with the heads of the slaughtered Sikhs; and it is mentioned that 
Ahmad Shah caused the walls of those mosques, which the Sikhs had 
polluted, to be washed with their blood.”!® 3 

To further punish the Sikhs the Abdali attacked them at Amritsar 
on the eve of the Baisakhi festival (10 April 1762) when thousands of 
them had gathered for a bath in the holy tank. They dispersed at 
his approach, and he took occasion to blow up their sacred temple 
with gunpowder. The tank, after being desecrated with the blood 
of cows, was filled up with refuse and debris. As the buildings were 
being blown up, a Hying brick-bat is said to have struck the Shah 
on his nose and inflicted a wound from which he never recovered. 154 

Ahmad Shah had still much to do. Settling the affairs of the 
Marathas in a friendly way by recognizing the authority of the peshwa 
and reconquering Kashmir and replacing Sukhjiwan with Sarbuland 
Khan as its governor, he turned his attention again to the Sikhs. For 
some time, however, on account of the oppressive heat of the plains, 
he could not do anything against them, beyond merely, asking the 
various chiefs and zamindars to lend a hand in * tppressing them. He 
himself retired to Kalanaur, a comparatively cool place in the upper 
Bari Doab. The chiefs and zamindars had to bear the brunt of the 
Sikh attack without any aid from him. 

The Sikhs now were really furious. The pollution of their most sacred 
place, coming close on the unprecedented carnage of 5 February, 
had stung them to the quick. Within four months, while the Shah 
was still at Lahore, the)' were once again at the throat of Zain Khan, 
who looking in vain for help from his Afghan master was obliged 
to make peace with them on payment of 50,000 rupees as tribute. 
Hardly had they gone a few miles from Sirhind, before the treacherous 
nawab fell upon their rear and looted their baggage. They turned 

151 Tdnkh-i-Saltttmi-Afnhanon, 125. 

152 Ali-iid-din. 268. (’/. Bute Shah, I. 627. Tdnkh-i-Pimiab, 85. 
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back, and fighting a pitched battle at Harnaulgarh defeated Zaiu 
Khan and his ditvan Lachhmi Narain. 155 

Emboldened by this success the Sikhs began to spread themselves 
in different directions. While Jassa Singh Ahluwalia and Tara Singh 
Ghaiba took the Jullundur Doab, Charat Singh Sukarchakia and the 
fihangi sardars carried their arms to the north and north-west of 
Lahore. For a full month, from 25 August to 24 September 1762, 
a strong force of theirs lay encamped in the region of Panipat and 
Kama! — so close to Delhi and such was the dread of their presence 
that the envoys of the Delhi emperor could not proceed to Lahore 
and had to turn back from Panipat. 156 The Sikhs used to hover 
round the Shah's own camp with impunitv, and die Shah wondered 
at their daring and the recouping power which made diem uncon- 
querable. 

On 17 October 1762 fell the Diwali festival, and about 60,000 Sikhs 
assembled at Amritsar, with the resolve to avenge the insult offered to 
their temple and to retrieve tne loss of national honour suffered in 
die Great Holocaust. Receiving news of this gathering, the Shall, 
who had returned from Kalanaur to Lahore and had no sufficient 
force with him, thought of averting a clash bv resorting to diplomacy . 
He sent an envoy to the Khalsa to negotiate a peace* with them and 
to prevent that effusion of blood which their desperate determination 
threatened to product.*. . but on die arrival of this person in the 
camp of the Sikhs instead of listening to his proposals they plunder- 
ed him and his followers and drove diem away’. 157 All efforts at 
peace being fruidess, the Shall marched from Lahore and reached 
Amritsar on 16 October, the day before the Diwali. Early next 
morning the Sikhs drew up their armies and made a desperate attach. 
The Afghans fought with equal energy during die whole day, which 
was darkened by a total eclipse of the sun, but neither Afghan courage 
nor darkness could make any impression on the Sikhs. ’Hie tact and 
skill of the greatest military genius of the time in Asia gave wav 
before the zeal and determination bom of religious fervour and sacri- 
fice. The Shah was compelled to withdraw his forces and escape to 
Lahore under cover of darkness. 156 

The Sikhs had given a signal defeat to the Abdali, but they did 
not expect him to take it lying down. He was sure to return with 
a larger army. As a protective measure they' escaped to their famous 
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haunt, tl»e Lakhi Jungle, not, however, without a minor skirmish 
which is described in detail by Ahmad Yadgar.159 

The Shah had had enough of the Sikhs for the present, and hear* 
ing of some disturbances in Afghanistan he resolved to go home. 
Before his departure he gave the command of the whole province 
to Raja Kabuli Mai, Sirhind to Zain Khan, Jullundur to $aadat Yar 
Khan, the hill territory between the Sutlej and the Beas to Raja 
Ghumand Chand Katauch of Kangra, Kalanaur to Ubaid Khan, the 
Bari Doah to Murad Khan, the Rachna and Sind Sagar Doabs to 
Jahan Khan (in addition to the province of Peshawar), and Kashmir 
to Nur-ud-din Bamezai. On 12 December 1762 he left Lahore for 
Afghanistan. 

SIKII CONQUESTS 

No sooner hud Ahmad Shah left the Punjab than the Sikhs came 
out of the Lakhi Jungle and other places and began to overthrow 
his officers. The Budha Dal led bv Jassa Singh Ahluwalia went about 
the country establishing thanaa and punishing the enemies, while 
the Taruna Dal led by the younger leaders like Charat Singh Sukar- 
chakia established itself at Amritsar and undertook to cleanse the 
holy tank and restore the ruined temple. 16° WSien occasion arose 
they also issued foith to make conquests. While the Sarbat Khalsa 
were gathered at tin* Akal Takht, Amritsar, on the occasion of Baisakhi 
on 10 April 1763, some Brahmins of Kasur rune and complained 
against the Afghan inhabitants of their city, especially against Usman 
Khan who had forcible carried awav the wife of one of them and 
converted her to Islam, lfarf Singh Bhangi of the Taruna. Dal volun- 
teered to help the aggrieved Brahmins, and being supported bv 
Charat Singh led ai^ expedition against Kasur. Usman Khan, with 
some 500 of his men, was killed, and ti e Brahmin lady was restored 
to her husband. 161 

Being apprised of these activities of the Sikhs, Ahmad Shah deput- 
ed Jahan Khan to mprch against them. They heard of his coming 
on 4 November 1763, when they were assembled at Amritsar to cele- 
brate Diwali. They postponed the reconstruction of the temple and 
came out to meet Jahan Khan who was proceeding to Sialkot. Led 
bv Charat Singh, who was aided by the Bhangi sardars Jhanda Singh 
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and Gujjar Singh, they inflicted a crushing defeat on the Durrani 
general at Sialkot and forced him to hasten back to Peshawar. 

The Sikhs, under Jassa Singh Ahluwalia, next turned to Malerkotla 
to settle their account with Bhikhan Khan for the part played by him 
in die GhaJughara. The Khan came out to meet them, but was over- 
powered by the Sikhs and killed in action. In this battle Ala Singh 
had also sent his Patiala contingent to help the Budha Dal.iM 

The Dal then moved on in the north-easterly direction, and enter- 
ing the territory of Sirhind fell upon Morinda. Two inhabitants of 
this place, Jani Khan and Mani Khan, had arrested and handed over 
the sons of Guru Gobind Singh to the nawab of Sirhind in 1704. 
The sons and grandsons of these two men, along with other Ranghars, 
were caught hold of and hammered to death. M4 

The turn of Sirhind came next. Zain Khan, its faujdar, had lie- 
come very unpopular on account of his high-handed rule. Tahmas 
Khan savs about him : “He would not pav the salaries of his troops 
and officials, and indiscriminately plundered the people of his pro- 
vince. The looted grain was given to his soldiers in lieu of pav and 
that too onlv one-fourth of what was actually due to them. He allied 
himself with the hill chiefs for the purpose of making monos .” 1B3 
In addition to the disaffection caused bv his maladministration, there 
were other factors which contributed to his weakness. His master, 
Ahmad Shah, was awav in .Afghanistan and could not come soon. 
Saadat Khan of Jullundtir was tfrror-stricken. Kabuli Mai of Lahore 
had no strong armv. His friend and allv. Bhikhan K 1 an of Maler- 
Kotla, was dead His own officers, like Murtaza Khan and Oasim 
Khan, had left him in disgust. He had to meet the Sikhs with his 
own resources which were verv poor. 

Hie Sikhs, on the other hand, were at the fullest of their strength; 
all the forces of the two Dais had come together, besides Ala Singh's 
Patiala contingent under the command of Himiflat Singh and Chain 
Singh. The total strength of the Khalsa present at die sjjege, as given 
bv Gvan Singh, was about 50,000. 

The Sikhs, united under the flag of Jassa Singh AMuwalia, made 
a determined attack on Sirhind on 14 Tanuarv 1764. Zain Khan, in an 
attempt to escape, was shot dead, and his Afghan ■troops in panic ran 
away in all directions. They were pursued and cut to pieces. The 
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city was subjected to indiscriminate plunder and its buildings were 
razed to the ground. Afterwards, in fulfilment of a popular prophecy, 
the place was ploughed over with donkeys. The spot where the infant 
sons of Guru Gobind Singh had been done to death was sought out 
and a Gurdwara, called Fatehgarh (or fort of victory), was built on it. 
With this victory the entire province of Sirhind, about 220 miles in 
length and 100 miles in width, extending from the Sutlej in the north 
to the districts of Kamal and Rohtak in the south, and from the 
boundary of the Bahawalpur state on die west to die Jamuna on the 
east, worth about 00 lakhs of rupees annually, came into the possession 
of die Sikhs.186 

The manner of parcelling out the territory among different leaders 
was peculiar. “Tradition still describes”, savs Cunningham, “how 
the Sikhs dispersed as soon as the battle was over, and how riding 
bv dav and night, each horseman would throw his belt and scabbard, 
his articles of dress and accoutrement, until he was almost naked, 
into successive villages, to mark them as his.” But no one would 
accept the citv of Sirhind of accursed memory . The leading residents 
of the citv were then invited to choose their own master. Thev 
declared themselves in favour of one Bhai Buddha Singh, from whom 
Ala Singh purchased it later for the sum of 25,000 rupees. 167 
While the Budha Dal, swept on bv the impulse of victory, crossed the 
Tamuna at Buriya and made a few conquests in the Gangetic Doab, 1 ® 8 
the Taruna Dal poured into the Jullundur Doab, and driving out 
Saadat Khan partitioned it among themselves. 

Thev pushed on to Lahore, and seizing the neighbouring country, 
in February 1764, came to threaten the cits’ itself. When thev broke 
through the Delhi Gate the Hindu governor, Kabuli Mai, yielded. 
He paid a large sum to the Sikhs. He also agreed to keep with him 
an agent of Hari Singh Bhangi, one Tek Chand by name, who was 
to advise him in the conduct of affairs. I 69 

The Taruna Dal was now divided into two sections : one under Hari 
Singh Bflangi marched to the south-west, and the other under Charat 
Singh Sukarchakia took to the north-west. Hari Singh, accompanied 
bv his sons Thanda Singh and Ganda Singh and the Nakai leader Hira 
Singh, ran through the whole region called Lamma and Nakka. which 
fell into the hands of the N.ikai sardars, until thev came to Multan, 
which was captured and acquired bv the Bhangis. They then 
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crossed the Indus aud overran tile territory of the Derajat, Jhang, 
Khushab and Chiniot were appropriated bv Jhanda Singh, the re- 
doubtable son of Hari Singh. 1 " 0 

The other division under Charat Singh, early in summer, marched 
across the Rachna and the Chaj Doabs, brushing uside the Afghan 
resistance, and came to the famous fort of Rohtas beyond the JhtTum. 
It was held by Sarbuland Khan, who stoutly stood’ the siege for four 
months and would not yield. Charat Singh resorted to a feint which 
succeeded admirably. He pretended to raise the siege and move 
away. Sarbuland Khan rushed out to pursue the Sikhs, who suddenly 
turned back anti converging upon the fort took it unawares. Sarbuland 
Khan was captured and held to ransom. He was so pleased with the 
kind behaviour of Charat Singh that he offered to serve under him 
as a governor if the Sikh sardar would declare himself king. "The 
kingship is alreatfv bestowed upon us Sikhs by the Guru”, said 
Charat Singh. 1 " 1 

The regions of Dhani, Pothohar, Chakwal and Pint! Dadan Khan 
were subdued next. Charat Singh built forts and garrisoned them 
with his own troops. 

SEVENTH INVASION OF ABDAI.I 

Hearing of the Sikh eruptions in the Punjab and of the failure of 
Jahan Khan and Sarbuland Kban to resist them, the intrepid Abdali 
made up his mind to descend once more upon India. He called upon 
his Baluch allv, Mir Nasir Khan of Kalat, to join him in the crusade 
against the Sikhs. Nasir Khan, who had already heard of the Sikh 
inroad into Multan and the Dcras, consulted Muslim divines aud 
secured a fat tea from them for a jehad against the Sikhs. 

In October 1764 the Shah crossed the Indus at the head of 18,060 
Afghans, and was joined at Yminabad by Nasir Khan with 12,000 
Baluchis. At Lahore Kabuli Mai joined his camp and remained with 
him throughout the campaign. 17 ^ 

The Sikhs in the meantime had left their places on the Grand Trunk 
Road and had vanished out of sight. It was reported that their main 
body had taken themselves to the Lakhi Jungle, about 150 miles from 
Lahore. In fact a large number of them, about 15,000, had gone 
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to assist Jawahir Singh of Bharatpur against the Ruhela chief, Najib- 
ud-daulah, 173 and the rest were hanging about in villages and biding 
their time. 

They were, however, not wholly absent from the central districts 
when it was reported that ‘an innumerable Ioshkar of the Sikhs' had 
tallen upon an Afghan scouting party. Nasir Khan moved forward 
at the head of the whole army. The advance-guard was cut to pieces 
in the first scuffle, and then the main armies led by Nasir Khan on 
one side and Charat Singh on the other came to grips. The Sikhs 
tollowed their usual tactics of firing from the distance and then 
running away to reload their guns, while another body of theirs would 
conic-' forward to attack from the other side and then disappear in 
vits turn. “What a pity”, writes our chief authority, Nur Muhammad, 
who was himself present in the battle, “that the ghazis should be 
killed by the kafirs from a distance. Had there been a hand-to-hand 
fight, the world would have seen some fun ” The battle raged for 
the whole day and came to halt with the nightfall. Next morning no 


• Sikh was to be seen. 

The Shah heard that the Sikhs had moved away to Chak Guru, as 
Amritsar was then called. He resolved to pursue them there and 
‘slaying the vile dogs to level the Chak to the earth . He had several 
times done so before, and the Sikhs had as manv times risen again 
and rebuilt their hob- place. The Shah this time marched with a li^it 
army, unencumbered by any heavy equipment, and still it took him 
four davs to cover 32 miles between Lahore and Amritsar. When he 
reached Chak Guru on 1 December 1764 he did not find any Sikh 
there except a few left in charge of the Akal Takhi *Thev ^ 

thirty’ in number. But thev had not a grain of fear about them. Thev 
were there ‘to sacrifice their lives for the Guru. And they did so 
wonderfullv, grapnmg with the ghazis. who far outnumbered them, 
and dying as martvre. The Afghans destroyed the sacred building? 

and returned to Lahore. ,. , _ , 

The Shah then moved his armies towards Sirhmd. On the wav he 
chose to pass through Riarki and the Doaba the region which was 
the homeland of the Sikhs and promised much booty. He allowed his 
crusading troops to plunder the land. Thev travelled slowly, reaching 
Batala. a distance of 56 miles in lo davs. The entire country was 
ransacked. The people to this dav repeat a saving which was current 
in those davs- "The onlv projiertv we hold is what we put into our 
*e rest belonp to Ahmad Shah.” -Whichever way the 
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(Afghan) army turned, the people were massacred in broad daylight 
No distinction was made between Sikhs and non-Sikhs. The people 
ran away and hid theimelves wherever they could. Nobody can count 
the number of things that fell into the hands of the crusaders. Whe- 
ther men or beasts, all fed upon nothing but sugar-candy and sugar- 
cane. The stomachs of all, big and small, slaves and slave-girls, were 
filled with these four things — beef, sugar-cane, sugar-candy and 
sesame.*' Ravaging and plundering in this wav, the Afghan army 
crossed the Beas, and then the Sutlej, with some skirmishes with the 
Sikhs on the wav. 

The idea of going to Sirhind or following the Sikhs was given up, 
and the Shah was so pleased with the nature of the country that he 
spent two months in hunting and enjoying himself in Pinjaur and 
other places, until he reached Kunjpura towards the end of February 
1765. There a council was held to consider the future line of action. 
Nasir Khan was for advancing to Delhi, where, he said, they could 
get together all the armies of Naiib-ud-daulah (now free from the . 
attacks of Jawahir Singh). Shuja-ud-daulah, the chiefs of Delhi, the 
Jats and the Marathas for the purpose of giving a crushing blow to 
tile Sikhs. In his opinion, ‘the hare of a country could lie caught only 
bv a dog of the same country.’ This proposal itself shows that the 
invaders felt the inadequacy of their own resources and were not 
feeling equal to the task of subduing the Sikhs. The Abdali’s officers, 
who knew their inability to stand the glare and heat of the coming 
season, disagreed with the suggestion of the Baluch chief and advised 
die Shah to return to Kabul for the present and to come back after 
four months. This advice was accented; the armv was ordered to 
march back. Another fact which might have influenced this decision 
was tile return of 15,000 Sikhs from Delhi, where thev had been 
lighting on the side of the Tats against Naiib-ud-daulah. and now, 
peace having been made, the parties were free to return home. 

From Kuninura Ahmad Shah reached Sirhind in three or four davs. 
The city, as described by Nur Muhammad, was in ruins: but being in 
the territory of Patiala, it became the scene of a meeting between 
Ala Singh and bis suzerain lord. The Durrani, who was shocked at 
the sight of destruction, enquired of Ala Singh bow the once ma«mi- 
ficent citv bad come to that pass. The Sikh chief told him tiiat it bad 
been destroyed bv the Sikhs, who were incorrigible. He bad tried 
several times to dissuade them bv fighting and punishing them, but 
they did not care. People joined their ran|cs in increasing ntrtnbers. Tf 
one of them died, two more would coirie to take his place. Such is the 
boon granted to them by the Guru. "Tf Your Majesty were to confer 
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the territory of Sirhind on me”, he said, “I would soon repopulate it 
better than ever before, but for that I should be excused one year’s 
revenue/’ 

The Shall knew that no governor other than a Sikh could hold the 
land and pay him so handsomely. Ala Singh had proved his worth. 
He was a big zamindar, a good ruler and a strong and resourceful 
general. The Shah treated him with respect and granted him the title 
of raja and a khilat. He also bestowed on him a drum and banner as 
the insignia of royalty. Ala Singh in return undertook to pay an annual 
tribute of SH lakhs. 174 

If the other Sikh chiefs had submitted to the Shah on such terms, 
they would have been similarly accommodated. But the Sikhs were 
not inclined to accept sovereign t\ from the hands of a foreigner, much 
less from a man who had desecrated tl eir temples and had killed their 
women and children. They spumed the offers of compromise and 
preferred to continue the struggle for complete freedom. They even 
punished Ala Singh for hasing offered his submission to the fore- 
igner. l7J5 

The Shah recrossed the Sutlej at Ropar and entered the Doab. He 
had hardly gone a mile when his advance-guard was set upon bv the 
Sikhs. He at once ordered his armies to get ready for a fight. With 
himself in the centre, he placed Shah Wali Khan. Jahan Khan and 
others with 12 000 men on the right and Nasir Khan with an equal 
number of his Baluchis on the left 7110 Sikhs, on the other side, also 
arranged themselves in a regular battle arrav. The '.wo Tassa Singhs 
were in the centre, while Charat Singh Sukarchakia commanded the 
right, along with Jhanda Singh and Lehna Singh Bhangis and Tai 
Singh Kanhaiva, and Hari Singh Bhangi, Ram Das, Gulab Singh and 
Gtijjar Singh were on the left. Thev followed their usual tactics : dis- 
charging their guns from a distance and retiring to draw the enemv 
after them, and wheeling round to fall upon their pursuers. For seven 
davs these skirmishes went on. while the Abdali was heading for the 
Beas; and then was fought the last battle on the banks of this river, 
after which the Sikhs retired as if to prepare themselves for an Afghan 
attack on Lahore. The author of the Janqnama witnessed so much 
valour on the part of the Sikhs that for once he restrained himself 
from hurling abuses on them; instead he praised them unhesitatingly. 
“Do not call them dogs", he savs, “because they are lions, and show 
braver)' like lions in the field. If you wish to learn the art of war come 
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face to face with them in battle . . . The body of eveiy one of them 
is like a piece of rock, and in physical grandeur every one of them 
is equal to more than fiity ... If their armies take to flight, do not think 
they are running away. It is only a war tactic of theirs."^ 

The Shah did not stop at Lahore. He made straight for die fron- 
tier, missing the Chenab and the Jhelum until he came to Rohtas, 
where he permitted Kabuli Mai to return to Lahore, and bade fare- 
well to his brave ally, Nasir Khan, granting him the territory of Shal 
now called Quetta. He also wanted to make him a gift of Jhang, 
Multan and the whole country of the Derajat lying west of the 
Chenab, but the Khan declined the offer, apparently not having the 
stomach to hold the territory against the rising power of the Sikhs. 
When the Baluchis had left for their province, Ahmad Shah also 
wended his wav towards Afghanistan.^ 

SIKH OCCUPATION OF LAHORE 

Alter the departure of the Shah at the end of March 1765 tho 
Sikhs assembled at Amritsar, and on the Baisakhi dav, 10 April, they 
decided by a gurmcta to take possession of Lahore. While Kabuli 
Mai was away at Jammu recruiting a force of Dogras, the Bhangi 
sardars, Lehna Singh and Gujjar Singh, with 2000 troops, appeared 
before Lahore. They won over a few gardeners in the fort, and 
with their help effected entrance through a hole on the night of 16 
April. Gujjar Singh was the first to enter. Then followed Lehna 
Singh. Tara Singh of Mozang rushed out with a band of 
25 men and dispersing the half-hearted followers of Amir 
Singh, the nephew of Kabuli Mai, took him into custody. Early 
next morning Sobha Singh Kanhaiva of Niazbeg also joined the 
Bhangi sardars, and the citv and its neighbourhood were parcelled 
out among them. The Khalsa looked upon this achievement as a 
mark of the Guru’s special favour, and when coining money thev 
repeated the inscription which had already appeared on the seals 
of Banda Singh and the coins of Jassa Singh. 

FURTHER CONQUESTS 

After the occupation of Lahore die Sikhs extended their territories, 
each sardar occupying towns and villages according to his capacity. 
They also decided to invade thp territories of Najib-ud-daulah, Ahmad 
Shah’s trusted lieutenant in DelhU78 A battle took place between 
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the Sikhs and Najib-ud-daulah near Shamli, 12 miles east of Karaal 
in December 1765. A vivid picture of this battle is found in the 
pages of Nur-ud-din, the Ruhela chief s biographer. After a protract- 
ed contest the Sikhs crossed the Jamuna under cover of darkness. 179 
Then they advanced towards Delhi, the Budha Dal and the Taruna 
Dal combining their forces. Pursued by Najib-ud-daulah, the Sikhs 
entered into an alliance with Jawahar Singh Jat and they jointly 
plundered the territory of Madho Singh of Jaipur. The Sikhs also 
helped Jawahar Singh against the Marathas and took part in the battle 
of Dfcolpur in March 1766. 180 Soon afterwards the Sikhs again plun- 
dered Najib-ud-daulah s territory, but they were defeated by him 
in April 1766. > 81 

On their return from the country across the Jamuna the Sikhs 
sent two important expeditions, one under Hari Singh Nakai against 
Pakpattan, and the other against Multan under the Bhangi sardars. 
.The expedition against Pakpattan resulted in Hari Singh’s death 
and the defeat of the Sikhs, but Pakpattan was soon afterwards cap- 
tured by the Bhangi sardars, Jhanda Singh and Ganda Singh. Then 
they marched upon Multan which, however, they could not 
occupy. 182 

EIGHTH EXPEDITION OF ABDALI 

In November 1766 Ahmad Shah Abdali invaded India again. He 
defeated the Sikhs severely in a battle at Behgy (Taraki?) about 
10 kos from Rohtas on the other bank of the Thelum. 183 As he 
approached Lahore, the tort and town were deserted. by the Sikhs 
under Sobha Singh, Lehna Singh, Gujjar Singh and Hira Singh who 
were there with 8000 horse. But 40,000 Sikhs hovered round the 
Af ghan camp under the leadership of Jassa Singh Ahluwalia, they, 
however, never came to a close engagement. 184 

Ahmad Shah came to Lahore towards the end of December 1766. 
On 17 January 1767 his general Jahan Khan was wounded and defeat- 
ed by die Sikhs near Amritsar. 188 Meanwhile the Shaf himself had 
mflrr yd from Lahore towards Sirhind, where he reached in March 
or April 1767. On his way he was continuously harassed by the Sikhs 
who, as usual, carefully avoided open engagements. He was joined 
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by Najib-ud-daulah at Ambala. The crafty Ruhela chief wanted 
Sirhind for his son Zabita Khan, but the Abduli gave it to Amar 
Singh of Patiala, who also received the title of Raja-i-Rajapan. Pro- 
bably Ahmad Shah was convinced that none but a Sikh chief could 
keep the trans-Sutlej Sikhs under control. 19 ® 

From Sirhind the Abdali went to Machhiwara ghat on the bank 
of the Sutlej. Several expeditions were sent in pursuit of the Sikhs, 
but no decisive result could be obtained. The Sikhs continued to 
ravage Najib-ud-daulah’s territory. Oppressed wy the burning heat 
ot the Punjab and exhausted by the endless Sikh war, Ahmad Shah 
left India in the summer of 1767.187 

SIKII RULE FROM DOAB TO ATTOCK 

As soon as the Abdali had turned his back, the Sikhs rcoccupicd 
Lahore and began to extend their authority on all sides. Gujjar 
Singh seized the Gakkhar country and his deputy, Milkha Singh 
Thepuria, fixed his headquarters at Rawalpindi. 1 ® 9 Budh Singli 
Singhpuria defeated Shaikh Nizam-ud-din of Jullundur and captured 
several parganahs (including Jullundur) yielding 2 lakhs a year. 190 

The Sikhs invaded the Gangetic Doab in December 1767. They 
were resisted by Najib-ud-daulah who defeated them at Islamnagar 
in the Saharanpur district and compelled them to retreat. But the 
Sikhs could not be beaten, and soon afterwards threatened Delhi it- 
self. Najib-ud-daulah confessed his helplessness and withdrew his 
troops irom Delhi, leaving the imperial city and the imperial family 
to their fate. 190 He was defeated bv the Sikhs for the last time in 
December 1768. 10 ' 

Ahmad Shah came as far as the Cfccnab in 1768 and to Peshawar in 
1769, but he had to retreat owing to the recalcitrance of his own 
troops. He died in 1772. His son and successor Timur Shah gave 
up the old policy of trying to crush the Sikhs. Najib-ud-daulah had 
also died in October 1770. The Sikhs used this respite for the exten- 
sion and consolidation of their power. In the early seventies the poli- 
tical authority ot the Sikhs extended from Saharanpur in the east to 
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Attock in the west, and from Multan in the south to Kangra and 
Jammu in the north. 

Writing irom Pondicherry in 1784 to a French minister in Paris, 
Bussy observed that the Sikhs were ‘masters of the country which 
lies between Delhi and the empire of Persia'. The emergence of the 
Sikhs as a territorial power synchronized with their organization into 
Mists or confederacies. The Bhangi Misl, founded by Chhaja Singh 
of Panjwar, attained prominence under Ilari Singh, Jhanda Singh and 
Ganda Singh. Once this Misl seemed likely to unite the whole of 
the trans-Sutlej Punjab under its sway, but it succumbed before the 
aggressions of the Sukarchakia Misl. The Ahluwalia Misl, founded 
by Jassa Singh, had its headquarters at Kapurthala. The Fyzulla- 
puria Misl was founded by Nawab Kapur Singh. The Ramgarhia 
Misl was founded by Jassa Singh of Ichogill, who in his later years 
pursued the career ot a free-booter in the Cis-Sutlej region. The 
kanhaiya Mist was led by Jai Singh. The Sukarchakia Misl, founded 
by Charat Singh, created the Sikh monarchy under his grandson 
Ranjit Singh. The Nakai Misl, which controlled the region south- 
west ol Lahore, was very powerful in the days of its leader Ran 
Singh. The most noteworthy chief of the Dalewalia Misl was Tara 
Singh Ghaiha. The Karora Singhia Misl, founded by Karora Singh, 
hail territories in the Cis-Sutlej region and also in the jullundur Doab. 
The Shahid or Xihang Misl the Nishananwalia Misl and the Phul- 
kian Misl had their territories in the Cis-Sutlej region. After the des- 
truction ot the power ot the Afghans these Misls at times quarralled 
among themselves and paved the way for the rise of the Sikh monar- 
chy in the early vears ot the nineteenth century. 



Chapter Nine 


THE RAJPUT STATES 

(1712-1772) 


RAJPUTS AND MUGHAL EMPIRE 

The long period of Mughal suzerainty over Rajputana may be said 
to have begun in the year 1562, when Bihari Mai of Amber offered 
his daughter in marriage to Akbar. 1 That suzerainty was virtually 
dissolved during the reign of Muhammad Shah (1719-48) as a result 
of the lowering of the imperial prestige to a large extent by the inva- 
sion oi Nadir Shah as also because of the successive Maratha incur- 
sions under Baji Rao I and his successor. Naturally many far-reaching 
changes occured in Rajputana in consequence of her long contact 
with the Mughal empire. 

When Mewar lost her age-long pre-eminence owing to her fruit- 
less struggle with the Mughal rulers, her place was taken by Amber 
and Marwar, for, their princes 'rendered conspicuous services to the 
empire for about two centuries. As the rana, in sullen resentment, 
kept himself at a distance from the splendour of Delhi and Agra 
even after the treaty with Jahangir (1615), he missed the advan- 
tages which fell to the lot of successful courtiers like Mirza Raja Jai 
Singh of Amber and Jaswant Singh of Marwar. As Sir J. N. Sarkar 
observes, “The Maharana of Udaipur, in spite of his pre-eminent 
descent, was a negligible factor of the Hindu population of the 
Mughal world, as he hid himself among his mountain fastnesses and 
never appeared in the Mughal court or camp." 2 Thus in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries we find the princes of Amber and 
Marwar playing leading roles in the imperial court and the rana 
of Mewar being steadily pushed into the background. In 1794 an 
English observer recorded: “The court of Jaipur, by its assiduity 
and the services which it rendered to that of Delhi by contributing 
to its strength, had the precedence and the right of mediation above 
all the other Indian courts before the Mughal Emperor. . ."3 

1 See Proceeding s of Rajasthan History Congress, 1967, 49-55, 

2 History of Aurangstb, HI, 324. 

3 J. Fillet's Memoir on Jaipur (Poona Residency Correspondence, VIII, 2). 
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Apart from this change in the balance of political importance 
among the existing states, the Mughal period also witnessed the 
emergence of new states in Rajputana. Bundi and Kotah separated 
from each other in 1624 during the reign of Jahangir. The three 
small principalities ot Banswara, Pertabgarh and Dungarpur were 
offshoots ot Me war; but they continued till the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century to acknowledge the suzerainty of the ranas.4 

The influence of the Mughal supremacy did not extend only to the 
larger political issues, it permeated the internal administration of the 
states as well. “Hie autocracy at the imperial capital supplied the 
incentive to the (Rajput) Prince to play the autocrat in his more 
limited sphere ot action. "5 Originally every Rajput state belonged 
to one particular clan, which under the pressure of historical cir- 
cumstances was organised into a single unit. “The humblest 
members ot the clan considered themselves along with the Ruler 
as the sons ot the same lather, enjoying their patrimony by the 
same right as the Ruler himself. The latter was thus nothing but 
primus inter jxires . . . The State in fact did not belong to the Ruler 
— -it belonged to the clan as a whole.” 6 In August 1821 ‘the expatriated 
chiefs of Marwar' submitted a letter to the British Political Agent 
in which they stated : “Sri Maharaja and ourselves are of one stock, 
all Rathors. lie is our head, we his servants: but now anger has 
seized him, and we are dispossessed of our country . . . when our 
services are acceptable, then is he our lord; wh^u not, we are again 
his brothers and kindred, claimants and laying claim to the land.” 7 

But this concept of the state was substantially modified as a result 
of the contact with the Mughals. Ambitious princes anxious to 
imitate the Mughal pattern of autocracy naturally tried to undermine 
the strength of the clan system. The nobles, who were the traditional 
representatives and spokesmen of their clans, found their privileges 
curtailed and their possessions confiscated. Tod observes with regard 
to Udai Singh ot Marwar, whose sister Jodli Bai had been married 
to Akbar: “With the aid of his imperial brother-in-law, he greatly 
diminished the power of the feudal aristocracy, and clipped the 
wings of almost all the greater vassals; while he made numerous 
sequestrations of the lands of the ancient allodiality and lesser 
vassals; so that it is stated, that, either bv new settlement or confisca- 

4 A. C. Banctrjne, The Ra f put States and the East India Company, 420-50. 

5 S. C. Dull. “Raiput Mitv”. The Guardian . 27 August 1031. 

0 Ibid. . _ 

7 Tod, Sketch of a Feudal System In Rajasthan, Appendix, No. 1. Sec Proceedings 

of the Rajasthan History Confirm, 1969, 81-88. 
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t ion, he added fourteen hundred villages to the fisc .” 8 9 The nobles 
no longer found it possible to exercise their traditional right of revolt, 
tor the princes might fall back upon imperial support for the preserva- 
tion of internal order in their states. 


One of the measures adopted by the Rajput princes to weaken 
the clan system was to introduce within their respective states some 
nobles who were 'foreign in country and blood’ (i.e. nobles belonging 
to other elans and originally living in other states). “Chiefs of the 
Rahtore, Chohan, Faramara, Solanki, and Bhatti tribes ryere inter- 
mingled.” The epithet of kola putta, or 'black grant’, was applied by 
the local people to all grants of land to ‘foreign’ nobles. As it was 
virtually a grant resumable’ the position of those who held it was 
naturally less secure than that of the nobles of the indigenous clan; 
they were specially dependent upon royal favour. The prince could 
place more reliance on outsiders having no root in the soil than on 
those whose rights were rooted in the clan system. Of the eighteen 
chief nobles of Mewar mentioned by Tod, as many as nine were 


'foreign in country and blood’, and from one of them the rana 
could command tour thousand Rathors holding lands on the tenure 
ot service. Although the clan system was too strong to Ik* com- 
pletely wiped off, in the seventeenth century the prince's were able 
to get rid of some of the restraints from which they had suffered during 
the pre-Mughal period . 8 In Tori’s days the prince was much more* 
than the nominal leader of his clan. He observes, “Throughout 


Rajasthan the character and welfare of the States depend on that of 
the sovereign; he is the mainspring of the system — the active power 
to set and keep in motion all these discordant materials; if he relax, 
each part separates, and moves in a narrow sphere of its own ." 10 


In Mewar, however, the contact with the Mughals was different 
in character and produced different results. In pre-Mughal times it 
was the custom to change the estates of the nobles after every few 
years, so that none of them might acquire strong local attachment. 
They remained at the rana’s court anil tried to please him, for 
it was to him that thev looked for preferment and promotion. During 
the long struggle against the Mughal empire this system was changed 
in a wav favourable to the nobles. The ranas were on numerous 


occasions driven from the plains and compelled to take refuge in 
hills. During this period of distress thev could not transfer the 
nobles from one estate to another, for. most of the estates in the 


8 AnnaU of Marwar, Chapter IV. 

9 Per details see Tod, Sketch of a Feudal System in Rajasthan. 

10 Anndh of Mexcdr, Chapter XI V. 
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plains were virtually under the control of the Mughal garrisons 
scattered over the country. On the conclusion of permanent peace 
with the Mughal government in 1615 most of the nobles found 
themselves in possession of fixed estates, from which die ranas 
could no longer dislodge them* Moreover, the gallantr y and self- 
sacrifice of the nobles in the long war against the Mu ghal*: induced 
die grateful princes to load them with honours and to increase their 
possessions. Thus in the seventeenth century the position of the 
nobility became stronger than ever before. Secondly, the increase 
Qf material possessions was accompanied by a simultaneous promo- 
tion in rank and honour. Captain Brookes wrote in 1859, “In Durbar, 
they (i.e. the nobles) take rank above the heir-apparent, a custom 
unprecedented in India, and granted in consequence of the heir- 
apparent having attended the Emperor’s court. When a chief enters 
thie presence (of the rana), the entire court, including the prince 
rises to receive him. . /'ll 

Tod says, “Theannals of Mewar seldom exhibit those unnatural 
contentions lor power, from which no other Hindu State was 
exempt; this was owing to the wholesome regulation of not investing 
the princes of the blood with any political authority; and establishing 
as a counterpoise to natural advantages, an artificial degradation of 
their rank which placed them beneath the sixteen chief nobles of 
the state; w^ich, while it exalted these in their own estimation, 
lessened the national humiliation, when the heirs-apparent w ere com- 
pelled to lead their quota in the arriere-ban of the empire.”! 2 

MEWAR IN DECLINE 

The weakness of Mewar in the eighteenth century w'as largely due 
to the character and policy of her sovereigns. Tod says, ‘The reigns 
of Raj Singfi and Jay Singh illustrate the obvious truth, that on the 
personal character of the chief of a feudal government everything 
depends. The former, infusing by his talent and energy patriotic 
sentiments into all his subordinates, vanquished in a series of con- 
flicts the vast military resources of the empire, led by the emperor, 
his sons, and chosen generals; while his successor, heir to this moral 
strength, and with every' collateral aid, lowered her to a stage of 
contempt from which no talent could subsequently raise her.” Jai 

11 History of Meywar. 55-5(1. When Amar Singh concluded peace with Jahangir it 
wav stipulated that the rana would be represented at the imperial court by his 
eldest son. It was a special favour granted hy the emperor to the ruler of Mewar, 
lor all other Ra)put rulers were required to attend die Mughal court in person. 
Still Mewar considered this obligation so humiliating that the heir-apparent was 
degraded in his own capital. 

12 Annolt of Mewar, Chapter XTV. 
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Singe’s sou and successor, Amur Singh II, is described by Tod as ‘an 
active and high-minded prince, who well upheld his station and the 
prosperity of bis country, notwithstanding the anarchy of the period.’ 
Although he failed to take advantage of the crisis which convulsed 
the Mughal empire after Aurangzib’s death, he was a careful admini- 
strator, and we are told that “nis encouragement of agriculture and 
protection of manufactures are displayed in the edicts engraved on 
pillars”. 13 

Amar Singh II was succeeded in 1710 by Sangram Singh II, who 
ruled over Me war till his death in 1733. Tod describes him as 
“a patriarchal ruler, wise, just, and inflexible, steady in his applica- 
tion to business, regulating public and private expenditure, and even 
the sumptuary laws". Several anecdotes related by Tod illustrate 
these peculiarities ot the rana's character. Internal consolida- 
tion rather than the exploitation of larger political opportunities 
arising out ot the disintegration of the Mughal empire claimed his 
attention. As Tod says, ‘nis policy* was too circumscribed, and his 

country* would ha\e benefited more bv a surrender of some of those 

* * 

antique prejudices which kept her back in the general scramble for 
portions of the dilapidated monarchy of the Moguls”. He was not 
strong or farsighted enough to reverse the policy which his ancestors 
had pursued for more than a century and a half. He kept himself 
aloof from the Mughal court in the same way as they had done, 
even though die decline of the eihpire under Aurangzib’s unworthy 
successors ottered opportunities for aggrandizement which they had 
never found, but which the contemporary rulers of Amber and 
Marwar were fully exploiting. “Rajasthan”, says Tod, “benefited by 
the demolition of the empire : to all but Mewar it yielded an exten- 
sion ot power.” The explanation is to lie found primarily in the short- 
sighted policy of the rulers of the state which was ‘too isolated for 
the times’ and ‘clung to forms and unsubstantial homage’. Constantly 
in dread of ‘amalgamation with the imperial court’ the proud 
Guhilots refused to ‘plunge into the tortuous policy’ of Delhi as their 
neighbours did, thereby forfeiting opportunities to enlarge their 
territorial boundaries. 14 

This unwise policy of isolation, sanctioned, if not enforced, by tra- 
dition, was fully in keeping with the personal character of die rulers 
of Mewar in the eighteenth century. Its abandonment was rendered 
impossible bv another important factor: the growing power of the 
nobility. Some of the causes which contributed to the growth of this 
disintegrating factor in the political life of Mewar have been noted 

13 Ibid 

14 Ibid, Chapter XV 
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above. Hie nobles began to strengthen themselves by building forts 
within their estates. Formerly the erection of local fortifications was 
not allowed; the hills served as fortresses for the fighters, while the 
frontier strongholds provided shelter for the nobles* families in time 
of invasion. “As the Mogul power waned, the general defensive sys- 
tem was abandoned, while the predatory warfare which succeeded 
compelled them to stud their country with castles, in order to shelter 
their effects from the Mahratta and Pathan, and in later times to 
protect rebels .”! 5 

Hie growing power of the nobility naturally stimulated factious 
spirit and sectional jealousy. Hie old feuds between the Chundawats 
and the Saktawats became more bitter than ever before, and made 
it very difficult for Mewar to pursue policies of expansion which de- 
manded internal unitv. The head of the Chundawat clan was the 
rawat of Salumbar, who occupied the position of the premier noble 
erf Mewar. He was the direct descendant of Chunda. the eldest son 
of rana Lakha, wl o had surrendered his claim to the throne 
in favour of his younger brother Mokal in the fifteenth centurv. In 
renouncing his lawful right to succession Chunda had retained for 
his descendants the right to advise the rana on all important 
matters of state and to hold the principal place in the rulers coun- 
cil. 1 ® This peculiar position of the rawat of Salumbar raised difficult 
problems. Hie extent of bis powers and privileges was undefined, and 
the rana naturally tried to free himself from this thraldom. For 
generations the rulers and the rawats were on bad terms- but the 
old custom was so strong that the chief of Salumbar could not be 
deprived of his inherited privileges . 17 Next in importance to the 
Chundawat nobles were the Saktawats. the descendants of rana 
Pratap Singh’s brother. Sakta Singh. Hie ranas usually supported 

15 Ibid. 

10 This somewhat extraordinary relationship between the ruler and one of the 
nobles was not peculiar to Mewar. “In each Rajpoot family and even in each Bhcel 
Pal (t.e. village), especially in case of incompetency in the head, there is a ‘Bhaujgurrea’ 
who is consulted in all important transactions and without whose advice nothing is 
undertaken” (Brookes, History of Meywar, 54-55). This custom prevailed also in Central 
India (Malcolm, Memoir of Central India, I, 549). It seems, however, that while in 
Mewar the office of die Bhaujgurrea was strictly hereditary, in other states and estates 
it was not so. 

17 In 1818^ when a treaty between Mewar and the East India Company was being 
drawn np, the tana's agent, who was a relative of the rawat of Salumbar, wanted 
to introduce a clause guaranteeing the position of Bhaujirttrea to the Chundawat 
chief. Metcalfe tamrrly gave an assurance that “the good conduct of die minister 
would ensure His Lordship's (La. Governor-General's) approbation 1 ”. Thus die eld 
faded to survive Mewar’s submission to die British. See A. C Banerjee, 
Tbs Raft** State* end the East India Company, 249. 
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the Saktaw'uts in order to balance the power of the Chundawats. 
During the last quarter of the eighteenth century the hitter 
feud between these two powerful families created anarchy and con- 
fusion in Mewar and was largely responsible for the depredations of 
the Marathas.18 

During the reign of Sangram Singh II we may trace the beginnings 
of those symptoms of internal disintegration which gradually paralys- 
ed Mewar and made her an easy prey to the Marathas and the 
Pindaris. Had his character been strong enough to deal firmlv with 
the growing elements of defiance and disorder, the history of Mewar 
might have been different. He was assisted hv an able minister named 
Beharidas Pancholi, who retained his office during three reigns. Tod 
savs that “numerous autograph letters of all the princes of his time 
attest his talent and his work as the oracle of the period".!® But even 
this ‘oracle’ failed to pursue a vigorous policy; presumably his hands 
were tied bv the limitations of the ruler’s character and the clan 
feuds within the state. However, it was under the watchful manage- 
ment of Sangram Singh II and Beharidas Pancholi that Mewar re- 
covered the m-eater portion of her lost territory. Her ambition was 
modest, she desired the recoven- of control of her ‘ancient feudatories’ 
of Abu and Tdar as also the petty states which grew out of her 
Dungarpnr and Banswara Tt is also probable that the rana’s control 
was re-established oyer the mronnnh? of Pur Mandal and Bednore. 
which had been transferred to the imperial domains during the reign 
of Aurangzib. 

M K R W A R : AJIT SINCH 

From Mewar we turn to Marwar. Aiit Singh who was the centre 
of Manvar’s thirty years’ war against the Mughals. was a ‘nrince of 
great vigour of mind as well as of frame’. Unlike the rulers of Mewar, 
he was deeply involved ‘in all the intrigues and changes amongst the 
occupants of Ti moor’s throne’ from Farrukh-sivar to Muhammad Shah. 
There is no evidence to iustifv Tod’s conclusion that he ‘inherited 
an invincible hatred to the very name of Moslem’. In playing his 
role in imperial politics he showed neither consistency nor far-sighted 
statesmanship. In domestic issues he betrayed his lack of generosity. 
Even Rajput tradition could not entirely obliterate the memory of 
his ill treatment of Durgadas, the loyal and valiant chief to whom 
Marwar largely owed her salvation in the long struggle against 
Aurangzib. Tod does not make an over-estimate of Durgadas when 
he says, “He, who by repeated instances of exalted self-denial, had 

IS Annuls of Meteor, Chapter XVII. 

19 Ibid, Chapter XV. 
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refused wealth and honours that might have raised hi msel f from his 
vassal condition to an equality with his sovereign, was banished from 
the land which his integrity, wisdom, and valour had preserved/' 20 
Perhaps the following Muslim view of Ajit Singh's character contains 
some element of truth : “He was exceedingly wanting in good faith, 
breaker of his oath, one who had slain unfairly many of his relations 
and dependants. Among his evil deeds was the abandonment of Far- 
rukh-siyar to his fate, in spite of his relationship through his daughter; 
nay, he took an active part in that Emperor’s dethronement, in the 
end he attained the reward for his misdee^.” 21 

Apt Singh's career was closely linked at ever)- stage with the his- 
tory' of the Mughal empire. He made his final peace with Bahadur 
Shah in June 1710; but l.e openly defied imperial authority during 
the confusion which followed the emperor's death. He stopped cow- 
killing in his state, expelled the imperial officers from Jodhpur, invad- 
ed the imperial territory and occupied Ajmer. The imperial forces 
were too busy during the troubled reign of Jahandar Shah to take 
proper notice of these encroachments in Rajputana. After the acces- 
sion of Farrukh-sivar it was decided that a campaign against Ajit 
Singh should be undertaken without delav. Probablv the emperor 
himself would have led the expedition in person if illness had not 
prevented him. The task was entrusted to Savvid Husain Ali Khan, 
who left Delhi at the head of a powerful armv in January 1714. The 
imperial troops advanced as far as Merta fin Marwar) and occupied 
it. Ajit Singh fell back upon the desert, leaving his subjects unprotect- 
ed. In spite of many difficulties — specially the want of water. (Train 
and grass — Husain Ali decided to make a forced march on Todhpur. 
While he was on his wav to the capital of Marwar Ajit Singh’s envovs 
visited him and asked for peace. According to one authority, Ajit 
Singh gave up the struggle on the advice of Sawai Tai Singh of Amber. 
Tod savs that Ajit Singh was guided bv his ministers and bards. Be 
that as it mav, peace was concluded in March 1714. Ajit Singh agreed 
to give one of his daughters in marriage to the emperor, to send his 
son Abhai Singh to the imperial court, and to attend the court in 
person when summoned. 

Historians writing from the imperial point of view naturally represent 
such anti-Mughal outbursts of the Rajputs as rebellions and cannot 
discover anv explanation other than perfidv. But it is necessary to 
remember that Aurangzib’s policy had created an atmosphere of dis- 
trust, in which neither the Mughals nor the Rajputs could continue 

SO Annals of Marwar, Chapter IX. 

21 Irvine, Later Mugjhals, II. 117. 
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the tradition established by Akbar. Kamwar Khan, die his to rian, 
tells us that when Ajit Singh and Suwai Jai Siugh came to make their 
submission to Bahadur Shah in June 1710, aU the hills and plains 
round the imperial camp were full of Rajputs, although the emperor 
had guaranteed the personal safety of tne two princes. Treachery 
was apprehended, and precautions were taken, because the shadow 
of Aurangzib still hovered over Rajputana. Indeed, the Rajputs felt 
that there was no longer any honoured place for them at the imperial 
court, perhaps not even an assurance of personal safety for their 
chiefs. So rebellion and intrigue took the place of that steady loyalty 
which had been one of the pillars of the Mughal empire in the days 
of Akbar, Jahangir and Shah Jahan. In such circumstances submissions 
and reconciliations could not but be half-hearted. 

It may be asked why the Rajputs did not make a concerted attempt 
to win real independence, if not to overthrow the Mughal empire, 
if they were restless under the new system inaugurated by Aurangzib. 
Some explanations may be suggested, although the sources of informa- 
tion so far explored do not allow us to be dogmatic on this subject. 
In the first place, although it is now clear to us that the decav of the 
Mughal empire had begun in the later years of Aurangzib's life, yet 
it is safe to assume that the silent approach of the catastrophe was 
not clear to the contemporaries. The power, majestv and grandeur 
of the past still clouded their vision, and thev could not think of a 
political system which did not revolve round the Peacock Throne. 
That even the Marathas coulcf not take a more farsighted and dis- 
passionate view is clear from Shahu’s treaty with Farrukli-sivar and 
Baji Rao’s unwillingness to threaten Delhi. It is, therefore, not 
unnatural that the Rajputs, closelv associated with the Mughal empire 
for more than a century and a half, should have tried to build up 
their political future on the assumption that the Timurids would 
continue to hold the same imperial position as they had held since 
the sixteenth centurv. So the Rajput princes took advantage of the 
decline of the Mughals to a very limited extent only; they tried to 
seize portions of imperial domains contiguous to their territories, but 
the bold idea of subverting the Mughal empire itself never crossed 
their minds. Secondly, the clan system still shaped the political 
ideas of the Rajputs, although they had established long ami intimate 
contact with a vast imperial structure in which dans, races and 
religions lav submerged. T'e outlook of the Rajputs was essentially 
parochial. It was not possible for them to forget their clan traditions 
— traditions of isolation, rivalry and Conflict — in order to 
make a concerted attempt for the subversion of the Mughal ejnnirc 
and to raise a similar political structure on its ruins. They looked 
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upon political unity as improper subordination of one clan to 
auother.22 Unity, therefore, was out of the question, and without 
unity there could be no exalted political future for the petty princi- 
palities of Kajputana. 

These assumptions may explain some aspects of Ajit Singh’s restless 
manoeuvres and shifty intrigues. His daughter (whose name was 
probably Bai Indar Kunwar) was married to Farrukh-siyar in Decem- 
ber 1715. This marriage enabled Ajit Singh to play a decisive part 
in the sickening drama which developed as a result of Farrukh- 
si\ ar’s rupture with the Sayyid brothers. Their high-handed conduct 
and scarcely veiled defiance of the emperor naturally exasperated 
him. Alter his failure to seize Sa\yid Husain Ali in August 1718 
Farrukh-Siyar turned to his lather-in-lavv for support against the 
over-powerful ministers. Ajit Singh was sent for, but the emperor 
unwisely used as intermediary a man named Nahar Khan, who was 
secretly connected with the Savyids. Nahar Khan persuaded Ajit 
Singh to join the Savyids against the emperor. On his arrival in 
Delhi Ajit Singh openlv made himself an allv of the Savyids. The 
emperor was deposed in February 1719, and murdered two months 
later. Ajit Singh, whose complicity in this crime was well-known 
to the public, was nicknamed danuul kwh (slaver of his son-in-law). 
He was, however, conciliated bv the Savyids, who allowed (him to send 
his daughter CFarrukh-sivar’s widow) to Jodhpur, after her re-con- 
version to Hinduism, with a fabulous sum of money, although ortho- 
dox Muslims protested against this unusual procedure. This was not 
the only reward which Ajit Singh received for the inglorious part 
he had pluved. He retained the vice royal tv of Gujarat which he 
already held, excluding sarkar Sorath which was transferred to Sawai 
Tai Singh; as compensation he received ‘the whole of Ajmer .2“* This 
happened after Muhammad Shah’s accession. 

The fall of the Savyids in 1720 naturally affected Ajit Singh’s posi- 
tion at the imperial court. As he refused to reconcile himself with 
the new wazir , Itimad-ud-daulah. and forbade the slaughter of cows 
within the provinces of Gujarat and Ajmer, it was decided to take 
speedy steps for his suppression. But no one could restore the old 
energy and efficiency of the imperial administration; the machine had 

22 During Sangram Singh’s contest with Babur the clan system affected the units* 
rf the Rajputs. Bnhur says. . . the rajas and rais of high degree, who obeved 
him in this battle, ami the governors and commanders who were amongst hi< 
followers in this conflict, had not obeved him in any earlier fight or. out of regard 
to their own dignity*, been friendlv with him {Beveridge. fldiwr-nAwt, 

S«*e A. C. Banerjee. .Wirflftvrf Studies. A4-R5. 

21 Irvine. Lrrtrr Mughah, II, 4. 


h (ixV-20 
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gone out of gear. In October 1721 Ilaidar Quli Khan was appointed 
subahdar of Ahmudabud and Sayyid Muzaffur Ali Khan was sent to 
dislodge Ajit Singh from Ajmer. On his failure to accomplish his 
task he was superseded by Savyid Nusrat Yar Khan Baiha. Ajit 
Singh received a J at contingent from Churaman, which was com- 
manded by the latter's son Muhkam Singh. Ajit Singh’s son, Ahhai 
Singh, plundered Narnol, AUvar, Shahjahanpur and some other places 
in tile provinces of Delhi and Agra. All imperial generals of the 
front rank appeared unwilling to take charge or the campaign against 
the dreaded Rathors. But in March 1722 Ajit Singh sent an envoy 
to Delhi to sue for peace. Irvine suggests that the cause of this 
change of policy on his part was the knowledge that Nizam-ul-imilk 
had accepted the office of wazir and had left for Delhi.- 4 

The emperor confirmed Ajit Singh in the viceroyalty of Ajmer (the 
viceroyaltv of Gujarat had already been taken away from him;: but, 
true to Aurangzib’s policy of distrust, he appointed Nahar Khan to 
be diwan of that province and faujdar of Sambhar with a status 
almost equal to that of the nazim (December 1722). Friction between 
Ajit Singh and Nahar Khan was inevitable. Within two months of 
his appointment Nahar Khan was murdered by the Rajputs. An 
imperial force under the command of Sharf-ud-daulah Iradatinand 
Khan was sent against Ajit Singh, who, as usual, avoided open con- 
test. Ajmer was occupied bv the imperial troops under Haidar Quli 
Khan, the newly appointed viceroy of that province, in June 1723 
Ajit Singh again sued for peace through Abhai Singh who was well- 
received at the imperial court, but detained there. 

A year later, in June 1724, Ajit Singh was murdered by his second 
son, Bakht Singh. This murder is described by Tod as the foulest 
crime in the annals of Rajasthan 25 According to him, it was insti- 
gated bv Abhai Singh; his ambition to seize his father’s throne was 
excited bv the Sav<4d brothers, who sought to punish Ajit Singh for 
his opposition to the dethronement of Famikh-sivar. Bakht Singh 
is said to have been allured bv the promise of Nagour and its T560 
townships. Although the Rajput tradition accepted by Tod is support- 
ed bv die Muslim historian Warid, Irvine has conclusivelv proved 
that it deserves no credence. 2 * The motives ascribed to Althai Singh 
and Bakht Singh are obviously inadequate. Abhai Singh would have 
succeeded his father in due course, and Bakht Singh would have 
been entitled to an appanage (like Nagour) 'by universal Rajput 

24 Ibid, n, HI. 
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practice’ whenever his elder brother ascended the throne. Again, 
one of the Sayyids died in 1720, another in 1722; how could they in- 
stigate Abhai Singh to murder his father in 1724? Moreover, Ajit 
Singh had steadfastly supported them against Farrukh-siyar, and, 
therefore, there is no reason to assume that they had any grudge 
against their faitful ally. 

Although we are thus compelled to dismiss as worthless Toil’s ver- 
sion of this incident, it is not easy to follow Irvine in his acceptance 
of Kaimvar Khan’s statement that Ajit Singh had mor tails offended 
Bakht Singh by dishonouring the lattci’s wife. Ajit Singh’s character 
was certainly not an ideal one; but there is no evidence, apart from 
this hostile source, showing that he was a moral wreck desoid of all 
normal feelings. It seems best to say that, in the present state of 
our knowledge*, no positive conclusion about the cause ol Ajit Singh’s 
murder is possible. 

*M SR WAR ABHAI SINCH 

Ajit Singh was succeeded bv Abhai Singh, who ruled over Marwar 
till his death jn 1749. Like his father he also played an important 
part in imperial affairs. Ilis exploits began with the conquest of 
\agour from Indar Singh Rathor, to whom it had been granted b\ 
Muhammad Shah in 1723 during Ajit Singh’s last rebellion. Nagour 
was then handed over to Bakht Singh, whose ambitious and 'daring 
nature’ soon turned this appanage into an imperium in imperio. 

Five* vears after his accession Abhai Singh was appointed \ ieerov 
of Gujarat and directed to defeat and dislodge his dismissed prede- 
cessor, Sarbuland Khan. If Rajput tradition recorded bv Tod is to 
be believed, his expeditionary- force included contingents provided 
|»v the Hadas of Kotah and Bnndi. the Khichis of Gagmn. the Gores 
of Seopur, the Kachhwahs of Amber and even the Sodas of the 
desert. In October 1730 the Rathor ruler reached Ahmadabad. after 
wreaking his vengeance upon the ruler of Sirohi. ‘who, trusting to 
his native strength, had spurned everv compromise which involved 
his independence’. After an Indecisive battle Sarbuland Khan’s 
army was dispersed; he left Gujarat and Abhai Singh occupied 
Ahmadabad. Tod echoes the exaggerated songs of the bards and tells 
us that the victor returned to Jodhpur with “four erores of runees 
and one thousand four hundred guns of all calibres, besides military 
stores of everv description” which he utilised later to strengthen his 
own forts and gitrrisnns. 27 

But Abhai Singh’s triumph in Gujarat did not last long. This pros- 

*27 Anmt/v of \(<innir, Clnptcr X. Account of battle fn Trvlne. f-flfe* Mughal*. H. 
200 - 11 . 
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perous Mughal subah had been assigned by the Maratha king Shahu 
to ius sonapati Kliamle Ruu IXibhade, as his sphere of activity. 
Dabhade and h s able lieutenant, Pilaji Gaikwad, made serious efforts 
U) consolidate Maratha hold on the province. But the peshwa Baji 
Rao I also claimed a share, introducing a new ractor in Gujarat 
affairs. Khande Rao died in 1729 and was succeeded bv his son 
Trimbak Rao. In 1730 the peshwa s brother, Chimnaji Appa, entered 
Gujarat at the head of a big armv and secured from the then subahdar 
Sarbuland Klian, the chauth and sardtshmukhi for the subah. This 
was naturally resented by Trimlxik Rao, who tried to secure the 
support of the nizam against the peshwa. To prevent their union 
Baji Rao advanced into Klundesh in October 1730. Abhai Singh had 
to face this crisis immediately after his assumption of the govern- 
ment of Gujarat. The peshwa met him in February 1731. It was 
agreed that the peshwa would accept 13 lakhs of rupees annualK in 
lieu of chauth and expel Pilaji Gaikwad from Gujarat. A few weeks 
later (1 April 1731' Trimbak Rao was defeated and killed* b\ the 
peshwa in tile battle of Dahhoi. This, however, did not improve the 
position of the Mughal government, for Pilaji Gaikwad took up the 
unfinished work of the Dabhnde family. Unable to suppress him in 
open contest, Abhai Singh got him murdered treacherously in April 
1*32. This crime brought no dividend. Pilaji’s able son Dainnji cap ■ 
tured Baroda and marched upon Ahtnadahad. Abhai Singh renewed 
his promise to pav cluiuth. Gujarat soon fell into the hands of the 
Gaikwads.-# It was not possible for Abhai Singh to-resist the growing 
power of the Marathas without adequate support from Delhi. 

BATTLE OF C.WOWANV 


In his later years Abhai Singh, intoxicated with pride and wealth, 
and rendered incapable of energetic effort and solier judgement bv 
love of ease and opium, engaged in adventures which merely weaken- 
ed his state instead of increasing his power and glory. 

Zorawar Singh, the Rathor ruler of Bikaner, ' belonged to a junior 
brand] of the ruling dynasty of Marvvar. lie offended his 'nominal 
suzerain’ Abhai Singh. The latter Iresieged the eity of Bikaner; but 
Bakht Singh, who secretly entertained the ambition of supplanting 
his brother, not only “furnished the besieged with the means of de- 
fence’, but also induced Sawai Tai Singh of Amlier to take up the 
cause of Bikaner. The Rathors resented Kachhwah interference In 
their domestic affairs. The letters exchanged between Sawai |ai 
Singh and Abhai Singh were intemperate in language. A local dispute 
developed into a large-scale political crisis. Sawai Jai Singh collected 

28 Sardesat, New History of the Maratha *. II. 122-81. Jodhpur letters In ProcpetMnp* 
of Indian IHdoHcal Record » Commkxion, 1999. 
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u (urge army consisting oi about 100,000 men; it was joined by the 
lladus of Buudi, tlie Jadavs ol kurauli, the Sisodias of Shahpura, the 
hliichi Ghauhaus and tlie Jats, as also by three Muslim generals who 
had been sent by tlie emperor to assist Sawai Jai Smgh against 
tlie Marathas. The ruler ol Amber advanced at tlie head of this big 
but heterogeneous army as lar as Gangwana, a village on the frontier 
of Marwar, 11 miles north-east' ol the Pushkar lake, and encamped 
there. 

Meanwhile Abhai Singh had realised tlie seriousness of the situa- 
tion, raised the siege ol Bikaner aud proceeded to defend his own 
territory. Bakht Singh now found that his selfish plot had kindled 
a national warfare’ which threatened the honour ot his clan. So he 
temporarily set aside his personal ambition and saved the honour 
of tlie Rathors by conspicuous gallantry. On 28 May 1741 a decisive 
battle was fought at Gangwana. Although the Rathors were hope- 
lessly outnumbered by the Kachhwahs and their allies. Bakiit Singh, 
•at the head of only 1.000 Rathor horsemen, secured a complete 
victory. Even Jaipur bards, say s Tod, ‘could not refrain from award- 
ing die meed of valour to their foes’. The eye-witness Ilarcharandas 
gives a vivid picture ot the horror of the battle field. According to 
him, the casualties were 12,000 slain and the same number wounded. 
Probably these figures are exaggerated. However, Uiis battle was 
soon followed by conclusion ot peace between the Rathors and the 

Kachhwahs. 

This episode is interesting for seseral reasons. In the first place, 
it illustrates the character of the Rajput prince* ..i the eighteenth 
century. Personal vanity rather than political wisdom determined 
their policy. Abhai Singh had no adequate reason to invade Bikaner,’ 
and Sawai Jai Singh had no right to send him threatening letters. 
It is tragic to contemplate that such a bloods but completely useless 
battle should have resulted from a letter written by Sawai Jai Singh 
m his cups. Secondly, it illustrates one aspect ot Rajput patriotism, 
viz. tlie strength ot the clan system. Bakht Singh was by no means 
a man of noble character; his guilty ambition created internal dis- 
sensions which weakened Marwar. But he set aside all selfish motives 
when he found his own clan threatened by a rival clan. Thirdly, 
the battle of Gangwana marks an important stage in the growth pf 
that Rathor Kaclihwah rivalry which had begun towards the close 
of Aurangzib’s reign and continued to be the dominating factor of 
Rajput society'. even under British rule.30 

2!) Cluih, ir Gulzrir. 3776-3791.. Vmihmi Muiskiir, 3104-12. Annals of M.imw, 
Chapter XI. So- V. S.’ Blmtii.igur. Life amt Times of Sairoi Jui Singh. pp. 261-63. 

30 J. N. Sarkai . F«M of the Mughal Empire, t (2nd ed.1, 131. 
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CLAN RIVALRIES 

Originally the Kachhwahs were one of the minor clans yf Raj- 
putana and they did not play any leading role ih her history. But 
their association with the Mughals brought them power and pro- 
minence. The eclipse of the Rathors after the death of Jaswant Singh 
pro\ ided an excellent opportunity which Sawai Jai Singh was not 
slow to grasp after Aurangzib's death. He outdistanced the Rathors 
and made the Kachhwahs the premier clan in Rajputana. Naturally 
the Rathors resented this disturbance in the equilibrium which had 
been established in the seventeenth century. The history of the 
Rajputs in the eighteenth century cannot be properly understood 
without a clear appreciation of this factor. 

The accentuation of Rathor-Kachhwah rivalry was an offshoot of 
the disappearance of Tiinurid supremacy. The decay of the imperial 
power in the second quarter of the eighteenth century removed from 
Rajputana a great ‘unifung bond and common controlling authority. 
Sir J. N. Surkar points out, "No superior power was left to enforce- 
lawful rights and prevent ambitious conflicts between one vassal 
State and another, one prince and another of the same royal house. 
All the pent up personal ambitions and inter-State rivalries, which 
the strong hand of the Paramount Power at Delhi, from Akbar to 
Bahadur Shah, had repressed for a century and a half, now burst 
forth without fear or check. ’ 31 Tin* invasion of Bikaner bv Abliai 
Singh and the battle oi Gangwana could not have taken place in the 
days oi Akbar or Aurangzib. The wars of succession in Rundi, Jaipur 
and Marwar, which will be described below, would corlainlv have 
been prevented by a strong emperor. The disappearance of a 
common superior removed all restraints upon clannish pride, personal 
vanity and local patriotism. 

The fall of the Mughal empire was an incentive to dissensions and 
strife in Rajputana in another way. As loyal vassals of the Tiinurids 
the Rajput princes had enjoved honourable and lucrative careers all 
over India and also in Afghanistan and Central Asia. Thev had 
served as generals and viceroys; their clansmen had served in lower 
ranks. Those opportunities to win distinction and to earn money 
were now totally lost. After two centuries of contact with far off 
lands and pcoples—rfrom the snmvv heights of Central Asia to the 
muddy plains of Bengal — the Rajputs found themselves forced back 
into their nigged hills and thirsty deserts. No wonder they became 
restless and used their military zeal in petty strife in their own land. 
“Confined within the narrow limits of their sterile homes, they turned 


31 Ibid. 
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their swords against one unothei. Civil war raged in every family, 
which quickly involved the neighbouring States as the allies of one 
or other of the rivals.”^ 

CIVIL WAR IN MARWAR 

Abhai Singhs death in 2749 closed an epoch in the history of 
Murwar. He was neither great in character nor very successful in 
his career; but he was able to maintain the traditional importance of 
Murwar. His ferocious courage delighted the gallant Rathors and 
their |)ards sang: Abhi-Mal ruled over the seventeen thousand towns 
of Guzerat, and the nine thousand of Marwar, besides one thousand 
elsewhere. The princes of Edur, of Bhooj, of Parkur, of Sinde, and of 
Sirohi, the Chalook Ran of Futtehpur, Jhixijoonoo, Jessulmeer, Nagore, 
Dongerpoor, Banswarra, Lunawarra, Ilulwad, every moniing bowed 
the head to Abhi-Mal. In such bardic exaggeration was echoed 
the vanishing gloiv of the Rathors. 

With the death of Abhai Singh Marwar lost its internal political 
stability. Here, us in some other states, wars of succession, unknown 
in Rajputana in the age of Mughal supremacy, became a chronic evil, 
creating internal anaichy and inviting external aggression, when the 
restraining influence of imperial authority was Anally removed. From 
1749 onwards Marwar suffered from a protracted civil war on the 
issue of succession. 

Abhai Singh s son and successor. Ram Singh, was an arrogant and 
impetuous voungnian of nineteen. He inherited the arrogance of 
his father, with all the impetuosity of the Choi tans' (his mother’s 
elan), lie insulted Khush-hal Singh, the old chief of the Champa* 
wats, Marwar’s premier noble, anti despising the sober wisdom of 
the councillors of the state*. ga\e his confidence to a nakarrhi (the 
person who summoned the nobles bv beat of the state rv/gurrci 
or ’great kettledrum’), llis ‘politic and ambitious uncle Bakht Singh, 
the murderer of Ajit Singh took advantage of his follies. This was 
possible lieeause the parricide had some attractive qualities. Tod 
savs, ‘There was a jovousuess of soul about Bukhta which, united 
to an intrepidity and a liberality alike unbounded, made him the 
very model of a Rajpoot . To these qualifications were superadded 
a majestic mien and Herculean frame, with a mind versed in all the 
literature of his 'country, besides poetic talent of no mean order; and 
but for that one damning crime, he would have been handed down to 
posterity as onp of the noblest princes Rajwarra ever knew."')-* 

32 Ihi«l. 

33 An unit nf Mil ruar. Chapter V 
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About a year before Abhai Singh’s death Bakht Siugh had been 
appointed viceroy of Gujarat for the purpose of saving that province 
from Maratha aggression. On Ram Singh's accession he absented 
himself from the ceremony of installation and sent a nurse to put 
'the first marie of inauguration on the forehead of his prince’. This 
was an insult which Ram Singh refused to tolerate; the inevitable 
civil war broke out. 

fiaklit Singh was strengthened by the support of Salabat khan, 
the Mir Bakbshi of the empire and viceroy of Agra and Ajmer, lie 
came at the head of 18,000 troops to help Bakht Singh against his 
nephew and joined him at Naruoul. Ram Singh strengthened himself 
by an alliance with Ishwari Singh, son and successor of Suwai Jai 
Singh of Jaipur, who gladly welcomed tins opportunity of being 
publicly regarded as the superior of every other potentate in Rajasthan 
and die patron of the head of the rival house of Jodhpur. 

In April 1750 the united forces of Ram Singh and Ishwari Singh, 
30,000 strong, were confronted by Bakht Singh and Salabat Khan 
near Merta. After half-hearted intrigues and negotiations, followed 
by an indecisive battle, peace was concluded. Ram Singh paid three 
lakhs of rupees in cash and promised to pay four lakhs more. Ishwari 
Singh promised a tribute of 27 lakhs on two conditions: the impel lal 
army was to be withdrawn from Rajputana anti the office of naib 
nazim of Agra was to be conferred upon liim. No concession was 
made to Bakht Singh; he returned to Nagour disappointed. Salabat 
Khan failed to collect the promised contributions from the Rajput 
states; he 'gained neither victory nor money’. 15 His unsuccessful 
campaign was the last attempt of the dying empire to assert its autho- 
rity in Rajputana. The annexation of Ajmer by Jodhpur in 1772 and 
of Ranthambhor bv Jaipur in 1753 marked the final extim tion of 
Mughal authority in the suhah of Ajmer, which henceforward Invarnc 
an exclusive hunting ground for the Marathas. 

Soon after the departure of the Mir Bakhshi Bakht Siugh, assisted 
by Khush-hal Singh Champawat, met his nephew near Luniawas 
(near Merta) and defeated him in a sanguinary' batter (27 November 
1750).^ In June 1751 Bakht Singh occupied Jodhpur and crowned 
himself there. Ram Singh fled to Jaipur and sought Maratha aid. 
Bakht Singh prudently secured the support of the chief nobles and 
officers of the state, occupied Ajmer — tne old seat of Mughal autho- 
rity in Rajputana — and collected troops for defending Marwar 
against the Marathas. Towards the middle of 1752 he repulsed a 

35 SPD. II. 1ft; XXI. 27, 34, 35. Sarlca* Fall of the Mughal Empire, t (2nd 
173-78. 

36 Varum Bhmkor, 3626-30. SPD, H, 15. 
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Maralha force led by Jayappa Sindhia. lie died of cholera iu Sep- 
tember 1752. Tod records the tradition that he was poisoned by his 
niece, tire Ratliur queen of Madho Singh of Jaipur, who had given 
shelter to Ram Singh. Bakht Singh was succeeded by his son Bijay 
Singh, but the war of succession continued. Bardic tradition thus 
contrasts the characters of these two rival cousins: “Fortune never 
attended the stirrup of Beejy Singh, who never gained a battle, though 
at the head of a hundred thousand men; but Ram Singh, by his 
valour and conduct, gained victories with a handful.” 3 " 

A MU Kit: S.WV A I JAI SINGH 

The most prominent Rajput prince of the first half of the eighteenth 
century was Sawai Jai Singh of Amber. lie began his long reign in 
1099 and died in September 1743 in his fifty-seventh year. His early 
career was full of promise, but in his later years hard drinking and 
sexual exics* shattered his health and clouded his judgement. Tod 
says, “As a statesman, legislator, and man of science, the character 
of Sowae Jey Singh is worths of an ample delineation, which would 
correct our opinion of the genius and capacity of the princes of Raj- 
pootana, of whom we are apt to form too low an estimate.” 3 * 

He founded a new capital citv (Jaipur) which was built on a novel 
technique of town planning unknown in India in those days. Tod 
savs, “Jaipur is the only city in India built upon a regular plan, with 
.streets bisecting each other at right angles. The merit of the design 
and execution is assigned to Yidv adhar. a native of Bengal, one of the 
most eminent cixidpitors of the prince in all his scientific pursuits, 
both astronomical and historical He gave the Kaehhwahs a palace 
woithv of their political status: a (evidence as celebrated as those 
of Hooudi or Oodipur. or. to borrow a more appropriate comparison, 
the Kremlin at Moscow’. 

Sawai Jai Singh’s intellectual curiosih shows that the spirit of 
scientific inepurv was not dead in India even in that ago of disinte- 
gration While building the new cits of Jaipur he utilised the plans 
of mauv European cities which he had collected. He was deeplv in- 
terested in mathematics and astronomv. Xot satisfied with Indian 
mathematics alone, he studied Creek and mode rn European treatises 
on the subject. At his instance some Greek and European works on 
mathematics and some Arabic works on astronomv were translattd 
into Sanskrit. Hr built well-equipped observer nos at Jaipur, Delhi. 

i7 Annuls of Cl..i|>t<'i' \II-\IH- Hhnsknr. 3021. 

38 Aniinb of Ambrr, Chapter II. 

39 Ibid. 
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Uj'jain, Banaras and Mathura. For the purpose of constructing these 
observatories he invited to Jaipur the Jesuit Father Boudier from 
Bengal in 1733 as also Father Andre Strobl and Antoine Gabclsper- 
guer from Germany in 1736. He established contact with the king of 
Portugal and procured astronomical tables from that country, which, 
however, he found inferior to his own tables.40 

SAW A I J A I SINGH AND 1MPEIUAL POLITICS 

Sawai Jai Singh took up the cause of Azam in the war of succession 
following Aurangzib’s death, lie made his final submission to Bahadur 
Shall in June 1710. After Bahadur Shah's death he took no part in 
the war of succession although he had attractive grau ts from Jahandar 
Shah. On Farrukli-siyar’s accession he was appointed viceroy ol 
Malwa in 1713. Three years later he was sent against Churamau Jat. 
In November 1716 he besieged the newly built Jat fort at Thun. 
Although the Jats were defeated in isolated battles, the fort could not 
be captured even alter a dreary siege which dragged on for eighteen 
months. Churamau made peace with the emperor in 1716. Saw ai Jai 
Singh’s failure was primarily due to his lack of military skill; accord- 
ing to Tod, an enthusiastic admirer of his intellectual qualities, his 
reputation as a soldier would never have handed down his name 
with honour to posterity; on the contrary, his courage had none ol 
the fire which is requisite to make a Rajput hero .•** It appears from 
Persian historical chronicles that Churaman was secretly supported, 
and even aided with supplies of food and powder. b\ Says id Hasan 
Ali Khan, who was not well-disposed towards the ruler of Amber. 

After the fall of Famikh-siyar, Sawai Jai Singh displayed op< n 
hostility towards the new emperor Muhammad Shah, and even in- 
vaded Mughal territory in August 1719. Peace was, however, con- 
cluded within a few months at the mediation of Ajit Singh of Marwar. 
The raja of Amber received a large sum of money and also tin- 
government of sarkar Sorath in suUth Ahmadabad. 4 - In 1722 he was 
appointed viceroy of Agra and again commanded to suppress the 
rebellious Jats. Meanwhile Churaman had died and his sons had taken 
refuge in the fort of Thun. In November 1722 Sawai Jai Singh cap- 
tured Thun. This success was partly due to the treachery of Badan 
Singh, Churaman s nephew, who joined the Mughals to wreak ven- 
geance upon his cousins. He was rewarded with the chiefship of the 
Jats. Muhkam Singh, Churaman’s son, found shelter in the court of 

Ajit Singh. 

40 Ibid. SPD, XIII, 51. Vamwi Bha^nr, 32’ 2. 

41 Annak of Amber, Chapter II. 

12 See Proceeding ? of R afotfhdn Hidory Congre^f, 1907, 90-92. 
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SAWAI JAI' SINGH AND MAH AT HAS 

After the suppression of the Juts Sawai Jai Singh found himselt 
entrusted by the imperial court with the virtually impossible task 
ot resisting the Marathas in Malwa. There were cordial ties between 
the Kaclihwah ruling house and the Maratha royal family since the 
days of Shivaji and Mirza Raja Jai Singh, to which Sawai Jai Singh 
referred in a letter written to Shahu probably in 1708. But it was not 
to the interest of the Rajputs to allow the Marathas to extend their 
power to the north of the Narmada.^ Their incursions across that 
strategic river — the boundary between north and south India — had 
begun as early as 1699. The successive viceroys sent by the imperial 
court could not achieve any lasting success for the imperial cause. 
Sawai Jai Singh defeated the Marathas at Pilsud (19 miles east of 
Malies war; in J715.+ 1 In 1728 Chimnaji Appa defeated and killed 
the subahdar of Malwa, Girdhar Bahadur, as also his cousin and 
commandi r Da\a Bahadur. In 1729 Sawai Jai Singh was ordered by 
the emperor to go to Malwa to drive flic Marathas out with liis own 
lorces. Impressed bv the growing strength of the Marathas the shrewd 
ruler of Amber Kvlio had alreatly met the peshwa Balaji Vishwanath 
in Delhi in 1719; adopted a policy of conciliation. The imperial court 
decided to open negotiations with the court of Satara. According to 
Marathi evidence, Sawai Jai Singh took the lead in this matter and 
chose the personnel of the negotiating team in consultation with 
the ranu of Mewar, Sangram Singh. The leader of the team, Dip 
Singh, and his associate, Mansaram Purohit -’ere selected bv the 
laimir Raja, while the rana’s nominee was Bagehi (Vvaghrap). 
The negotiators arrived at Satara in August 1730 and after com- 
pleting their talks there, went to Aurangabad to meet the Nizam-ul- 
mulk. On receipt of their report Sawai Jai Singh proposed that an 
annual paunent of ten lakhs Ik- mack- t„ the Marathas 
their promise In stop their raids in that provmee. Thts arranReroent 
was not acceptable 1 to the' imperial court. 13 , 

Sawai fai Singh was replaced bv Muhammad Khan Bangash as 
subihd ir of Malwa in September 1730. As the Bangash failed to 
"• M-23L front Malwa. Sawai Jai SmRh « 

eharRe of that J In no moans 

for the next four seats, tin task iinpus.u | . . , i r0 ^ en 
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moment the imperial court was fully alive to the danger. Sawai Jai 
Singh was given 20 lakhs of rupees lor raising an anny for the pro- 
tection of Maiwa. We are, therefore, hardly justified in saying that 
he was allowed to pursue the policy of appeasement which he had 
initiated 4 ® in 1729. lie was expected to pursue a policy of vigorous 
resistance, but he did not do so. Sir J. N. Sarkar observes that “he 
only made a show of fighting and preferred the policy of buying them 
p'.t\ the Marathasj off for the time with a part of the money given 
him, pocketing the balance, and thereafter passing his days in his 
own kingdom regardless of the fate of the province entrusted to his 
care". 4 " This is a grave charge, but with the data at our disposal it 
is hardly possible to refute it. However, we have evidence from 
Marathi sources which explains tire Rajput ruler’s policy. 

Sardtsai speaks of a particular atladiment that existed’ between 
Shaliu aud Sawai Jai Singh. The latter revered and promoted’ several 
Maharashtrians, his family priest and his guru were Dcccani Brah- 
mins. Probably he formed a high opinion ot the Dakslunis during Ins 
residence in Aurangzib’s camp iii his impressionable youth. Religion 
provided a common bond between the Maratha king aud the ruler 
of Amber; resistance to the policy of religious intolerance introduced 
by Aurangzib served as a common political objective. ,s In an order 
ot Shahu, dated 18 March 17.30, Cnimuaji Appa, Udaji Pavvar and 
Malliar Rao Holkar were asked to treat Sawai Jai Singh with respect 
in view of the hereditary friendship between the two royal families’. 
Tod refers to the ‘iufluence his character obtained with the Mahruttas’, 
but he is not correct in saying that it 'was even useful to his sovereign, 
for by it he retarded their excesses, which at length reached the 
capital’. 50 

Sawai jai Singh reached L'jjain as subahdar of Maiwa in December 
1732. A ie.w months later, while encamped at Mandasor, he was sud- 
denly surrounded bv Ranoji Simlliia aud Malhar Rao Ilolkar. Alter 
desultory operations he concluded peace in February' 1733 by pro- 
mising to pay six lakhs of rupees in cash and to cede 28 purf>anah\ 
in lieu of chauth.51 After this settlement he returned to his own 
capital, leaving Maiwa in the hands of officers who were ipiite in- 
capable of resisting the Marathas. Tod gives a plausible explanation 

46 V. C. Pethufi Ba/irao /, J 13. 

17 tall of the Muuhtil Empire, [ (2nd ccl *, 137. See V. S. llhatnagar, Ufr and 
7r mu* itf Saudi Jai Sin#/), Chapter IX. 

48 Sardrsai, Sew History of the Staraihas, II, 34-35. 

49 Vad, Se/e/fiorw from the Satnra Rajas amt Pf*\hua\ Diaries, 1, p, 95. 

50 At mah of Amttcr, Chapter II. 

51 SPD, XJV, J. 2, XV, 6. For correction of date's we Peshtui Bafirao I, 
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of the Amber raja’s policy when he attributes it to his awareness of 
‘the approaching downfall of the Mogul Empire’ : he felt it would be 
useless to attempt to check the Maratha inroads or to prevent the 
disintegration of the empire. It is true that he could not have saved 
the tottering empire; but it is also true that he failed to discharge 
his duties as a loyal vassal and responsible provincial governor. The 
loss of Gujarat and Malwa was prolxibly inevitable, but it can hardly 
be denied that the weak and half-hearted policy of the Rajput vice- 
roys — Abhai Singh and Sawai Jai Singh — was to some extent respon- 
sible for it. The latter’s responsibility was certainly greater than the 
former’s. 

Irvine explains the situation clearly. As governor of Agra for twelve 
years and of Mahva for four or five, he was in supreme authority’ 
from the gates of Delhi to the banks of the Narmada. He had a large 
army of 30,000 horsemen and a still larger number of matchlockmen. 
Several tinn .■> he received large sums of monev from Muhammad 
Shah. Instead of using these resources for resisting the Marathas Sawai 
Jai Singh bribed them and retained half of the* imperial grants for 
his own treasure. “After two or three years of his procedure, the 
Mahrattas l>egan to expect their ‘breakfast’, as Wurid stvles it, and 
every time grew greedier and more avaricious.” As he was supported 
bv the court influence of Samsam-ud-daulah the emperor was afraid 
to take a wav the government of Agra or Malwa from him. 52 

EXPANSION OF AMBER TERRITORY 

Although Sawai Jai Singh made little contribution to the preserva- 
tion of the disintegrating Mughal empire, his influence at the impe- 
rial court — particularly his position as subahdar of Agra — ‘gave him 
ample opportunity to enlarge and consolidate his territory’. In this 
enterprise liis talents for civil government and court intrigue, in 
which he was the Machiavelli of his da\ .’ served him well. The patri- 
monial estates of the Kachhwahs had been ver\ little enlarged des- 
pite their intimate connection with the Timurids. At the time of 
Sawai Jai Singh’s accession the raj of Amber consisted onlv of three 
parpanahs : Amber, Deosa and Basvva. The western parts had been 
sequestrated and added to the imperial domains attached to Ajmer. 

The Shekhavati confederation was ‘superior to. and independent 
of. the parent State’. This peculiar principality had sprung from the 
‘redundant feudality’ of Amber. Its chieftains wr -e descended from 
Udikaron, a ruler of Amber in the late fourteenth century, through 
his grandson Sheikhji whose birth was attributed to a Muslim saint 
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named Sheikh Burhan.53 Sheikhji obtained as an appanage the dis- 
trict of Amrutsir; but he extended his territory at the cost of his 
neighbours and consolidated three huudred and sixty villages under 
his sway . The nominal suzerainty of the ruler of Amber was recog- 
nized; the tribute paid consisted of ‘all the colts reared on the original 
estates . This slender link was sundered in Sheikhji s time, llis 'repu- 
tation and power attracted the jealous notice’ of the ruler of Amlicr 
who made ‘reiterated assaults': these were, however, ‘successfully 
withstood’ by Sheikhji with the aid of Panni Afghans belonging to the 
Durrani tribe. The result was ‘a total separation of the Shekhawut 
colonies from the parent state’ until — more than two centuries later — 
Sawai Jal Singh, ‘with his means as lieutenant of the empire, com- 
pelled homage, submission, and pecuniary relief from them’.’ 54 He 
also dispossessed the Birgujars — a branch of the Kuchhwahs of 
Deoti and Rajore which were added to his dominions and came to 
be known as Macheri. 

AMBER AND Bl'NDI 

One result of the disruption of imperial authority was that the 
minor princes of Rajputaua found themselves at the mercy of their 
powerful neighbours. Bundi was a victim of Sawai Jai Singh’s policy 
of aggression. In the war of succession after Aurangzib’s death Budh 
Singh of Bundi took up the cause of Bahadur Shah; but Ram Singh 
of Kotah, who claimed the headship of the entire Hada clan, sacrificed 
his life for Azam in the battle of Jajau. Ram Singh s claim was in- 
herited b\ his son and successor, Bhim Singh, who was supported bv 
the Savvids. Budh Singh took the side of Sawai Jai Singh and Farrukh- 
siyar. The rivarlv between Bundi and Kotah, however, lost its imme- 
diate importance when the powerful ruler of Amber tru'd to assert 
his supremacy over the Hadas. Utilising a family cjuarrel as an 
excuse, Sawai Jai Singh decided to expel Budh Singh from Bundi 
and to give the throne of that state to Dalel Singh, the second son 
of Salim Singh Hada of Karwar. Tod saw in this plan ‘a deeplv 
cherished political scheme of the prince of Amber, for the main- 
tenance of his suprentaev over the minor Rajas, to which his office 
of viceroy of Malwa, Ajmcre, and Agra, gave full scope, and he skil- 
fully availed himself of the results of the civil wars of the Moguls’ *5 
The struggle between the Kuchhwahs and the Hadas, which thus 
began in 1729. continued for about two decades and ended in the 
victory of the latter. 

53 Tod found bis shrine ‘still exiting* at a ri»*tancn of about six miles from Achro’A 

54 AnnaU of Amber, Chapter V. 
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The fort of Bundi was occupied by Jaipur troops during Budh 
Singh s absence, and Dalel Singh became the ruler of the state in 
September 1729, acknowledging Sawai Jai Singh as his overlord. 
The ruler of Aml)er secured imperial confirmation of this arrange- 
ment. Dalel Singh was afterwards married to a daughter of Sawai 
Jai Singh. After an unsuccessful attempt to recover Bundi in 1730 
Budh Singh took reluge at Udaipur and then at Begham. He was 
joined by Pratap Singh, the elder brother of Dalel Singh, who was 
jealous of his younger brother’s unexpected prosperity. At the in- 
stance of Budh Singh’s queen Pratap Singh secured Maratha aid 
against Dalel Singh. In April 1734 Malhar Rao Holkar and Ranoji 
Sindhia invaded Bundi. The fort of Bundi was occupied and Salim 
Singh, who was acting as regent for his son, was carried awav us 
prisoner. But the success of the Marathas was temporary; their 
departure was followed by the arrival of a Jaipur force, which restor- 
ed Dalel Singh to the throne of Bundi. 5 ® In despair Budh Singh 
gave himself up to wine and opium. After his death (April 1739) 
his son Uinined Singh continued the struggle. lie was able to occupy 
the throne of Bundi in 1748 after Sawai Jai Singh’s death. 57 

SSVAMF.DIIA 

An instance of Sawai Jai Singh’s vanity is found in the battle of 
Cangwana. to which we haw* referred above. Another instance is 
offered bv his the asvameitha sacrifice, which was regarded in an- 
cient India as a declaration of assumption of wersal supremacy. 
Probably he performed this great sacrifice twice: once in 1734 after 
the Hurda conference, and again in 1741. Tod savs, “He erected a 
sacrificial hall of much beauty and splendour, whose columns and 
ceiliugs were covered with plates of silver; nor is it improbable that 
the steed, emblematic of Surya , mav have been led round the hall, 
and afterwards sacrificed to the solar divinity.” 5 ® It was a curious 
performance on the part of a vassal of the Mughal empire. 

SOCIAL REFORM 

Although Sawai Jai Singh left several wives and concubines to 
ascend his funeral pyre, he was in some respects a social reformer. 
Female infanticide was one of the worst features of Rajput society. 
The laws and customs which regulated marriage among the Rajputs 
powerfully promoted this horrible custom. As intermarriage was 
prohibited between families of the same clan (gt • ra), bridegrooms 

SR Vam»fl Bh&skor, 3147. 3216-20. SPD, XIV, 10. 11. 13. 
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were comparatively rare. Naturally the demand for dowries went on 
increasing, till many Rajputs found it impossible to provide as much 
as was required for marrying their daughters to their equals in family 
pride. They escaped social degradation by killing their infant 
daughters. 

In order to remove this inhuman custom Sawai Jai Singh submitted 
to the ruler of every Rajput state a decree in which marriage expen- 
diture was sought to be regulated in terms of the financial resources 
to the girl’s father; not more than one year’s income was to be spent 
for a daughter’s marriage. This plan was laid before the vassals of 
different states. In Mewar it was frustrated by the vanitv of the 
rawat of Salumhar, ‘who expended on the marriage of his daughter 
a sum even greater than his sovereign could have afforded’. Those 
who could create public opinion against lavish expenditure on 
marriages — the whole class of nuingtas (mendicants), bards, minstrels, 
jugglers. Brahmins — found their interest in stimulating it. for the\ 
profited from liberality on these occasions. Sawai Jai Singh’s prema- 
ture plan of social reform foundered on the rock of their opposition ' 5f> 

XIXRXTIIXS I\ R \ J P l' T \ \ A • 
fXRI.Y EXPEDITIONS 

The virtual extinction of Mughal authority in Gujarat and Mabva 
in the early years of Muhammad Shah’s reign exposed Rajputana to 
Maratha incursions. The first Marutha invasion of Rajputana took 
place in 1734, when Malhar Rao Holkar and Ranoji Sindhia interfered 
in the war of succession in Bundi, in which Sawai Jai Singh himself 
was directK involved. After their departure Sawai Jai Singh sum- 
moned a conference of all the princes of Rajasthan at Hurda near 
Ajmer tor the purpose of organizing common measures of defence 
against the Marathas. The princes met in July 17.34 with rana 
of Mewar, Jagat Singh II, the eldest son and successor of 
Sangram Singh II, as president. It was decided that practical 
measures xvould Ik* taken after the rains, the chiefs of each parts* 
assembling at Rampura. Great emphasis was laid on unity : "All are 
united, in good and in evil, and none will withdraw therefrom, on 
which oaths have l>een made, and faith pledged. . ." But units’ was 
unknown to the Rajputs. Mewar’s leadership could not Ik* effective 
in view of the prominence and ambition of Amber and Marwar. 
Indeed, there were in Rajasthan ‘too many discordant particles — too 
manv rivalries and national antipathies, ever cordiallv to amalgamate’. 
Tod regrets: “Had it been otherwise, the opportunities were many 

59 Annals of Mewar, ‘Festival* and Custom* of Mewar', Chapter XXIV. 
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and splendid for the recovery of Rajput -freedom; but though indivi- 
dually enamoured of liberty, . thev never would submit to the con- 
trol required to woric it out. . .”80 

While the Rajput princes indulged in a vague dream of unity 
against the common enemv. the imperial court decided to send out 
against the Marathas two large armies, one under the command of 
the wazir. Qamr-ud-din Khan and the other under that of the mir 
bakhshl Samsam-ud-danlah. with the object of expelling the 
Marathas from Malwa and Rajoutana Tn November 1734 the wazir 
left Delhi at the head of 2 s ) 000 men and advanced via Agra towards 
Bundelkhand. where he came into contact with Pilaji Tadhav. After 
several indecisive contests Pilau left for the Deccan. 

The mir bakhshi who had left Delhi at the same time as the 
wazir. was joined on his wa\ to Aimer bv Sawni Tai Sin eh. Abhai 
Singh and Rao Durjan Sal of Kotah v ith their contingents He was 
verv strong in artillen and his arms- nrobablv swelled to about two 
lakhs of men Determined to e\pcl the Marathas from Malwa he 
entered that province through the Mukundara pass and reached the 
Rampun district in Febnnrv ITS" TTcre he was challenged bv 
Sindhia and Holkar whose licht cavilrs at first blockaded the Inree 
and ‘•lmv-monne imnerial annv Ml on a sodden the Marathas rais- 
ed the blockade entered the territon of Sawni Tai Sin eh through 
the Mukundan nass and Rund? Kotah ind threatened the defence- 
less Tnipur and Todhpnr territories The rioh citv of Sambhar which 
was then under direct imperial k! ministration \s plundered bv 
TTolkar Samsam-nd-d mhh r< -triced his stens to Rninntnna and spent 
idle weeks at Kotah and Pundj Tlie R.aiput princes were natnraTlv 
anxious to save their own territories Sawn Tii Singh now revived 
his old police- of mpeasement TTc persuaded the m'r hakhshi to 
promise to pnv to the Mar dims ™ lakhs of inprrs as rhnuth for 
Malwa The wazir offered five 1 ikhs to Pdaii Tadhis for leasing 
Mabva The Mimthns accepted dies.' terms Peace was restored 
towards the close of March 17SS md the two imperial generals 
returned to Delhi Tt was dearlv demonstrated that even the com- 
bined forces of the imperial court and leading Raiput princes could 
not defend Malwa and Rajputana against the liffhtnmc ruds of the 


Maratha cavnlrv.81 ....... „ 

Sawal Tai Singh and his allv. the mir baVhshi. were 
blamed for the failure of the grand evped, Hon of m4-35 The 
former had special responsibilitv for the defence of .mpenal interest 
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because he was the subahdar of Agra and Malwa. The emperor him- 
self was dissatisfied; he openly censured them for having bought the 
Marathas off. There were hints of a secret understanding between 
the Rajput raja and his co-religionists. This was not quite unlikely. 
In August 1 > 35 Simlhia and Ilolkar invaded Marwar under the 
peshwas orders, but they had instructions to spare the Jaipur and 
Mewar territories.^ However, at the imperial court Saadat Khan, 
the governor of Avadh, declared that he could crush the Marathas’ 
if the governorships of Agra and Malwa were conferred upon him; 
he wanted no money, although Sawai Jai Singh had asked for a 
crore of rupees. Alarmed at the prospect of losing the viceroyalties 
of these provinces, the latter tried to strengthen his position bv enter- 
ing into a secret alliance with the Marathas. In August 1735 he pro- 
posed to the peshwa that he should come to Jaipur and then proceed 
to Delhi to interview the emperor. For the Marathas it was a finan- 
cially lucrative proposal; the expenses of the peshwas troops were 
to be paid by the Jaipur raja, who also promised pavment of the 
chauth of Malwa, although the emperor had not ratified the agree- 
ment made by the mir hakhshi in March 1735. While Sawai Jai 
Singh was secretly negotiating with the Marathas, the emperor was 
making arrangements for sending another grand expedition against 
them. A reconciliation was effected between Abhai Singh ami the 
wazir who was proposed to be put in charge of the provinces of 
Agra, Malwa ami Gujarat. Sawai Tai Singh was to lie punished if he 
refused or hesitated to join the imperial army with his own contin- 
gent.®* 

The crisis was precipitated bv the peshwas march to the north. 
Leaving Poona in October 1735. he proceeded via I.oniwada fin 
Gujarat), realised tribute from Dungarpur, and entered Mewar in 
January 1736. The memorv of Holkar's lightning raids created con- 
sternation in Rajputana, for greater suffering was naturallv ap- 
prehended from the visit of the dr facia head of the Maratha empire. 
The rana wrote to his premier, Beharidas Paneholi : “Mulhar 
came last year, but this was nothing — Bajerow this, and he is power- 
ful. But if god hears me he will not get mv land.” 04 Baji Rao, how- 
ever, was too shrewd and wise a diplomat to eam notoriety bv reck- 
less devastation. His object was twofold; he wanted to impose chauth 
on the Rajput states hv peaceful persuasion,®* if possible.^ ami to 
utilise Sawai Jai Smgh and the mir bakhshi for the purpose of es- 
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tablishing Maratha influence at the imperial court. The chauth col- 
lected by the .Marathas from Malwa and Bundelkhand was to be 
legalised. So the peshwa proceeded cautiously. 

For some time past the peshwa 's agents had been trying to per- 
suade the rana ot Mcwar to surrender the parganan of Banera, 
but Jagat Singh II was not prepared to make that sacrifice. In Febru- 
ary 1736 Baji Rao arrived at Udaipur, where he was received with 
great ceremony. Formal courtesy did not prevent him from com- 
pelling the helpless rana to sign a treatv promising to pay an 
annual tribute of Rs. 1,50.000. To cover this large amount the par- 
ganah of Banera was ceded to the Marathas. The tribute was divided 
into three equal shares, assigned to Ilolkar, Sindhia and Pawar. The 
management was entrusted at first to Holkar, then to Sindhia. Tod 
says that this treats remained in force for ten years, after which it 
became a nullity. In addition to this lucrative treatv Baji Rao realis- 
. ed from Mcwai a fine of seven lakhs of rupees for an alleged trap 
to murder him. fifi 

At Udaipur the Peshwa was si si ted bv the diwan of Sawai Jai 
Singh, who invited him to come to Taipur. On his way from Udaipur 
to Jaipur Baji Rao was met bv the Jaipur raja at a village called 
Bhambhole (near Kishangarlri in March 1736. The proud Rajput 
prince, a man of culture and refined tastes, was not pleased with tile 
rough and almost insulting treatment which he received from his 
powerful guest; but his critical position at the imperial court did not 
allow him to break with the Marathas. The onb concession which 
Sawai Tai Singh recoiled from Baji Rao was the latter’s refusal to 
restore Bundi to Budh Singh, although Malhar Rao Holkar did not 
favour the virtual annexation of Bundi to Taipur. From Bhambhole 
Sawai Tai Singh returned to his capital, telling Baji Rao that time 
was not vet ripe for his advance towards Delhi, and assuring him 
that attempts would be made to secure the emperor’s approval for 
the cession of Malwa to the Marathas. The peshxva’s negotiations 
with the imperial court — with Sawai Tai Singh as the intermediary — 
offered no prospect of real settlement. So Baji Rao returned to Poona 
in June 1736.67 

Marwar suffered from the depredations of the Marathas during 
Baji Rao’s visit to Rajputana. Abhai Singh was then known to be 
an ally of the Turani party which was opposed to the policy of ap- 
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peasement favoured by Sawai Jai Singh. Sindhia and Holkar were, 
therefore, sent to ravage Jodhpur territory. Merta, Nagour and Ajmer 
"’ere attacked and laid under contribution. Sindhia and Holkar re- 
joined the peshwa in April 1736. flS 

Even after Baji Rao’s return to the Deccan Sawai Jai Singh, un- 
deterred bv his unpleasant experience at Bhambhole, continued the 
policy of appeasement. In September 17.36 he persuaded the em- 
peror to appoint Baji Rao as deputy governor of Malwa, with Sawai 
Jai Singh himself as the nominal governor. “This was”, savs Trvine, 
“in effect, though not in form, a cession of the province.’’^ But the 
peshwa was not satisfied. Eneou raced bv Sawai Jai Singh’s secret 
imitation. Baji Rao started from Poona in November 1736. made 
a cavalry dash upon the environs of Delhi in March 1737, and return- 
ed to Poona in Ju1\ 1738. The only Rajput state affected by this 
grand expedition of the peshwa was Kotuh. Durjan Sal, tin* ruler of 
that state, tried to help Ni/am-ul-mulk when the latter was invested, 
bv the Marathas at Bhopal in December 1737 He was then intercept- 
ed bv Malhar Rao Holkar and Jaswant Paw ar. After Ni/am-ul-mulk’s 
defeat and retreat to Delhi the peshwa. aeeompanied bv Holkar and 
Pa war. marched from Bhopal to Kotuh besieged tin* fort of Kotali 
and plundered the district 'Januarv 173S' Duijun Sal fled to (l.mgroni 
and made peace bv paving a fine of ten lakhs of rupees "0 

Baji Rao died in April 17-JO. His eldest son and successor, Balaji 
Baji Rao, was a more tactful diplomat than bis father, and his poliev 
of aggression was aided by the collapse of the Mughal empire after 
Nadir Shah’s invasion Balaji B tji B u> canv to north India in 1741 
advancing as far as Cvvalinr. and found in Sawai Jai Singh a de- 
pendable and resourceful allv On the latter’s advice tin* empeior 
conferred upon the peshwa the depute governorship of Main a in 
Julv 1741. Melwa became virtnallv a part of the Maratha empire 

MIPUR: ISHWARl SINGH AND MARATHAS 

Sawai Tai Singh was succeeded in September 1743 by his eldest 
son Ishvvari Singh. The collapse of imperial authoritv as a result 
of Nadir Shah’s invasion and the virtual cession of Malwa to Balaji 
Baji Rao almost invited systematic Maratha intervention in Raj- 
putana, and internecine disputes in several Rajput statics offered 
good excuses for that intervention. Sawai Jai Singh's poliev of ap- 
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peasement had served the Marathas well in their struggle against 
the decadent Timurid empire, it is an irony oi late that his eldest 
son was driven to death by their rapacity. 

in 1708 rana Aiuai Singh 11 had oiiered his daughter in marriage 
to Sawai Jai Singh. It was stipulated that the succession would 
devolve on the male issues ot this marriage, and that the female 
issues should never be 'dishonoured by bemg married to a Mogul'. 
This stipulation involved a sacrifice of the rights oi primogeniture’. 
Although Tod says that these rights were clung to by the Rajpoots 
with extreme pertinacity’, yet he hiinseli \peaks in another connec- 
tion of many instances in the annals oi Rajpootauu of the rights oi 
primogeniture being set aside’.*'- Deviations from the normal custom 
could not provoke civil war su long as Mughal supremacy was 
meat ling! ul and the Mughal army stood in the background, 'lhe 
decay oi imperial authority changed the situation. Alter Sawai Jai 
Singh's death ishwari Singh violated his lather’s compact with 
Mcwar, ascended the throne, and refused to recognize the claim 
oi his younger step-brother, Mudho Singh, Sawai Jai Singhs sou by 
the princess ot Mcwar. It is difficult to say whether Sawai Jai Singh 
himself had really intended to adhere to the compact oi 1/Ob and 
to overlook the claim ot his eldest son; lor although Madho Singh 
was sometimes officially described as heir-apparent he was given in 
his father's lile time an unusually large appanage consisting of four 
[Xirguruihs (Took, Rampuru, Fagi and Malpuraj. Moreovei, he io- 
ceived from rana Sangram Singh 11 the important fief of Rampuru 
(in Mcwar;, on condition ot supply ing 1,000 hors: and 2,000 foot. 
Thus his services were tiausl erred to Mewar with Savvai Jai 
Singh's consent. On the whole, it is reasonable to accept Tods con- 
clusion that Madho Singh was not brought up to tire expectation 


of securing his father s throne. 75 

S hort ly after Sawai Jai Singh’s death rana Jag.it Singh II decided 
to put Madho Singh on the throne of Jaipur. He advanced as lar 
as the village ol Jamoli near Jahajpur, but peace was concluded 
without bloodshed, Ishwari Singh promising to grant his brother 
an appanage worth several lakhs of rupees. Madho Singh, however, 
was not satisfied. He wanted one-half his father’s dominions and re- 
fused to accept Ishwari Singh’s offer. In February 1/45 the Maratha 
allies of Ishwari Singh made a successful surprise attack : upon the 
Mewar camp. Jagat Singh II and Madho Singh fled to Udaipur and 

72 See A nnals of Maruxxr. Chapter V. Gaj Singh excluded his eldest son Amai 
Singh, from succession for ‘dangerous turbulence and overbeunng impetuosity and 
nominated his second son. Jaswant Singh, as his successor 
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Ishwari Singh, conscious of his own strength, withdrew his concilia* 
tory offer. 7 "* 

This contest for succession had disastrous consequences for Raj- 
putana. In 1746 Ummed Singh, son of fiudh Singh of Bundi whom 
Sawai Jai Singh had deprived of his inheritance, joined Madho Singh 
and Jagat Singh II against their common enemy, Ishwari Singh. The 
three allies applied tor help to Malhar Rao Holkar, offering him two 
lakhs of rupees Holkar sent his son Khande Rao at the head of 1,000 
horse to help Ummed Singh and Madho Singh. On his arrival in 
Rajputana Khande Rao was joined by the contingents of Mewar and 
Kotah (tor Durjan Sai of Kotah was a patron ot Ummed Singh). In 
March 1747 this allied army was completely defeated by Ishwari 
Singh in the battle ot Rajmahal (10 miles north of Deoli). Khande 
Rao retreated to Bundelkhand. Bhilwara, the most prosperous com- 
mercial city in Mewar, was plundered by the Jaipur army. Jagat 
Singh II begged lor peace; he was unable to bear the expenses ot 
war. A fierce tamine was raging throughout Rajputana and western 
India. The elated victor returned to Jaipur in April 1747 ." 5 

A few months later the emperor asked for Ishwari Singh’s assist- 
ance in repelling tile invasion of Ahmad Shah Abdali. The price which 
the Jaipur raja demanded, but did not receive, was the imperial fort 
of Ranthapibhor. Still he joined the imperial army and confronted 
the Abdali at the battle of Manupur m March 1746. But he made 
a cowardly retreat as soon as -the fight began. The reputation gained 
at Rajmahal evaporated as a result of this costly blunder." 0 

Ishwari Singh's discomfiture at Manupur naturally encouraged 
Madho Singh and his allies. Jagat Singh II had already sent an envov 
to Poona to secure Maratha support for the fulfilment of Ishwari 
Singh's repudiated promise, viz. the assignment of an appanage worth 
24 lakhs for Madho Singh; for this service Shahu was promised a tribute 
of ten lakhs or more. In March 1747 the peshwa, who had initially 
supported Ishwari Singh, instructed Ramchandra Baba, Sindhia’s 
diwan to secure from him aa appanage worth 24 lakhs for Madho 
Singh, from whom a subsidy of 15 lakhs was to Ik* demanded for this 
service. This policy was opposed by Ramchandra Baba, who had sup- 
' ported Ishwari Singh in February 1745, and wanted to continue tlie 
same poBcy. Malhar Rao llolkar, on the other hand, was won over 
by the rana. Thus the Marathas were divided in their attitude 
towards the dispute between Ishwari Singh and Madho Singh. As 

74 SPD, XXVII, 18, 18. Vamm Bhiskar, .1228. 3380. 
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Utcro was no unity of action on the Maratha side, lshwari Sin gh 
bluntly refused to accept the peshwa’s terms. 77 

In May 1747, after lshwari Singh’s retreat from Manupur, Baiaji 
Baji Rao entered Jaipur territory, lie was at that timd in high favour 
at the imperial court, and his allies in Rajputana included Madho 
Singh and several other princes. lshwari Singh, on the other hand, 
was friendless. The Marathas demanded a contribution pf 50 lakhs 
of rupees. They even proposed to divide the Jaipur state into two 
equal halves, which were to be held by the two brothers. Unable to 
accept these terms, lshwari Singh continued the struggle. Madho 
Singh encouraged the Marathas by promising to pay Shahu ten lakhs 
of rupees it the tour mahals of Tonk, Toda, Malpura (including Fagi) 
and Barwada were secured for him as his appanage. Holkar stood 
security for the payment ot this amount. 78 

In July 1748 a Maratha army under the command of Holkar and 
Gungadhar Tatya invaded Jaipur territory. Tonk, Toda and Malpura 
were oc cupied and handed over to Madho Singh. The Marathas were 
joined l>v Ummed Singh, Durjan Sal, and several other Rajput chiefs 
and vassals ot Jaipur. In August 1748 lshwari Singh was defeated at 
Bagru, 23 miles cast ot Sambhar town, lie had to make peace on 
terms dictated by the Marathas : to give five parganahs to Madho 
Singh and to restore Buiuli to Ummed Singh. The Marathas left his 
territory. 79 lshwari Singh lived in peace for more than two years. 

lshwari Singh's reign saw the beginning of that internal decay 
which paralvsed Jaipur during the last quarter of the eighteenth and 
the first quarter of the nineteenth century, lie *cas neither a good 
administrator nor a capable leader of men. In February 1747 he lost 
his able minister, Aya Mai Khatri. lie was not only a good diplo- 
mat; he was gifted with literary talents, and under the pen-name of 
Agahi he edited two collections of Aurangzib s letters. He was suc- 
ceeded as minister In - his son Keshas -das, who was. however, poison- 
ed in August 1730 bv lshwari Singh on a fabricated charge of 
treachery. Tod quotes a bardic song; “Esuri forfeited all hopes of 
regality, when he slew that great minister Kesho-das. 89 Vidvadhar, 
the old statesman of Sawai Jai Singh's time, was now an invalid. 
Shibnath Bhava, an old and loyal general, was thrown into prison with 

77 Ailihdsik Patrii-fym nhni. II. 88. 78. SP1). II. 11. XXI, 1., XXMI, 18. 19, 28. 

78 Vad, SaUcUons, III. pp. MO-41. 

79 Vanuo Bhjskar, 3498-3525. Rajwode, Manthanchya iWwacntn Sadfwnen, VI, 
pp. 291, 848. Pvtmulare Oaflor, I. 185, 198. Tod (Anmth of HamraU. Chapter IV) 
is wrong in saying that lshwari Singh committed suicide aftei the hnmdiattog peace 
at Bagra. 
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his entire family. Deprived of the services of all able advisere, 
Ishwari Singh relied on a barber and an elephant-driver. Naturally 
disorder paralysed the administration and chaos gradually convulsed 
the state v 

One immediate eilect of the breakdown of the administration was 
Ishwari Singh's inability to discharge his financial liabilities to the 
Marathas. The Maratha collector complained to Poona that the 
Jaipur government paid no heed to the matter and merely put ott 
payment from day to day. The situation was aggravated by the 
murder of Keshav-das who was friendly to the Marathas, \V hen his 
family appealed to the Marathas lor avenging his cruel death, the 
peshwa decided to send an expedition against Jaipur. Towards the 
close of 1750 Malhar Rao llolkar and Gaugadhar Tat) a appeared 
near Jaipur city and refused to accept Ishwari Singh’s offer ol two 
lakhs of rupees. Unable either to fight or to pay a larger sum to 
pacify the Marathas, ishwari Singh committed suicide on 12 Decem- 
ber 1750.82 

At this crisis the old minister Yulvadhur and another old sen ant 
of the state, llargovind Xatani, pacified the people and contacted 
the invaders. The Marathas came and occupied me capital. Madho 
Singh was placed on the throne. The Marathas were reinforced b> 
the arrival of Ja\appa Sindhia in January 1751. They had been pro- 
mised a heavy ransom, but now they demanded the cession of one- 
third or one-fourth of the territory of Jaipur. In spite of his intinidte 
connection with the Marathas * Madho Singh refused to accept this 
preposterous demand. Unable to expel the Marathas b\ force, he 
tried to murder their generals, but all his plans failed. The people 
of Jaipur city, however, exasperated by the harshness of the invaders, 
massacre! about 1500 Marathas, and wounded 1000, on 10 January 
1751. It is difficult to ascertain whether this massacre was a spon- 
taneous outburst of the Rajputs against their oppressors, or the result 
of a deliberate plan of Madho Singh. In any case, even in the villages 
the Rajputs killed the Marathas. The Mayatha army withdrew from 
Jaipur city. Conscious of the numerical weakness of the Maratha 
forces at Jaipur their leaders agreed to make peace on payment of 
the ransom previously agreed upon, in addition to compensation for 
the property plundered by the rioters. The difficulties of the Maratha 
army were increased by the scarcity of provisions. So Malhar Rao 
Holkar left Jaipur territory in February 1751. Thus the long war 
of succession in Jaipur came to an end. In spite of their unforeseen 
discomfiture at the last moment the Marathas were able to have their 
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nominee installed as ruler oi the state and to strengthen their hold 
over Kajputana as a result ol their intervention in this protracted 
struggled 

BUNUii liND OF CIVIL WAR 


ihe long contest lor the throne ol Buudi also canto to an end about 
the same time. Alter Sawai Jai Singh s death in 1743 Ununed Singh, 
then a minor, laid siege to iiundi with the help ol Durjan Sal, the 
Maharao ol Lotah (1 1 Z3-37 ). Iiundi was tlicu held by an officer oi 
the Jaipur slate. Durjan Sals general, Gobiudram ft agar, hired a 
con tinge nt iroui Laklir- ud-daulah, the Mughal viceroy oi Gujarat. In 
July i 1 11 U mined Singh occupied buudi, which Dalel Singh could 
not recox cr excu with the assistance oi an army sent by lshwari 
Singh. Then Aya Mai khaln, tlie minister oi Jaipur, secured lor his 
master the support oi the Marathas which L mined Singh on his part 


had sought in vain. 

lshwari Singh captured bunch, Lotah was bombarded by his Maratha 
allies. Durjan Sal was compelled to cede to the Marathas the tort and 
district ol Laprani (.April 1.45,. Alter the retirement oi the Marathas 
t unned Singh reoccupied Bunch m July 1745, but in August Bundi 

was i coup lured by a Jaipur army. 

llie part placed bx L mined Smgli in die events leading to the 
battle ol Haimaiial i March 1747, has been relerred to above. After 
lshwari Singh’s deieat at Bagru -August 174b; Linmed Singh was 
placed on the throne ol Buudi (.October 174S,. S ‘ It was a costly 
success : I'mrned Singh had to pay a heaxy price for the help which 
he had received irom the Marathas. l'he recox c red patrimony- was 
reduced (says Tod; to a heap ol cotton’. The town and district of 
Patau on the leit tw»k oi the Ghambal had to be suirendered to 
Malhar Kao Holkar, whom he called mamu or maternal unde. He 
was exposed to die dominant influence and avance of die insa 

U mined Singlt no rebel from bis erushmg burden.* 
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weak and unwarlike character was partly responsible, but the diffi- 
culties which confronted him should not be overlooked. Apart from 
the constant dread of Maratha invasions and the lingering rivalry of 
Ram Singh, the growing power of the turbulent Rathor nobility em- 
barrassed him. The aristocracy in Marwar”, says Tod, “has always 
possessed more power than in any of the sister principalities around. 
The cause may be traced to their first settlement in the desert;#? and 
it has been kept in action by the peculiarities of their condition, 
especially in that protracted struggle for the rights of the minor 
Ajit, against die despotism of the empire."## Unable to keep the 
nobles in check, Bijay Singh tried to keep them engaged by finding 
diem occupation in military adventures. He carried his arms against 
some desert tribes and occupied Amarkot, 'die key to the valley of 
the Indus'. He also occupied die rich district of Godwar, which had 
been ruled by the princes of Mewar for nearly five centuries.** 

Although Maratha nominees sat on the dirones of Jaipur and 
Buudi, Bakht Singh owed nothing to Maratha aid; his rival Ram 
Singh was, however, a ‘creature of the Deccan is* 90 and never anxious 
to redeem his birthright’ under their banner. He sought Maratha aid 
after Bakht Singh’s death ‘in conjunction with die prince of Amber’. 
In June 1754 a Maratha army led by Javappa Sinclhia invaded Marwar 
with orders to restore Ram Singh to the throne. This army, 10.(XK) 
strong, was reinforced by about 15,000 Radiors collected bv Ram 
Singh. A battle fought at Merta on 15 September 17o4 resulted 
in Bijav Singh’s complete defeat and his hasty flight to Nagour. "The 
lord of Marwar who, on that morning, commanded the lives of one 
hundred thousand Rajpoots, was indebted for his safety to the mean 
conveyance of a cart and pair of oxen.” 91 Javappa Sindhia and Ram 
Singh pursued him, plundered Merta and besieged Nagour. 

Although tile peshwa was anxious to free Javappa Sindhia’s amriv 
from the entanglement in Marwar, that ambitious general was bent 
upon securing the whole of Marwar for Ram Singh- Jalor was recover- 
ed bv Bijav Singh in March 1755. On 24 July 1755 Jayappa Sindhia 
was murdered in his camp by Bijav Singh's envoy, who was unable 
to tolerate the Maratha general’s haughty declaration that he would 
collcct'tribute by the stroke of his shoes. 9 2 

The Marathas soon recovered from, the shock and continued their 

87 See Proceedings of Rajasthan History Congress, 1907, 01-09. 

88 Annals of Marwar, Chapter XIII. 

89 See Him. Glories of Manna r and the Glorious Rathor*, 180, 188. 

90 Sarkar. Fall of the Mitffal Empire, II (2nd ed.), 123. 
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operations under the leadersiiip of Jayappa Sindhia’s son /ankoji and 
brother Dattaji. The Kathor strongholds rapidly fell and the 
Marathas spread over the land of Maroo’. Bijay Singh tried to build 
up an anti-Maratha coalition with Madho Singh of Jaipur, the em- 
peror, Suraj Mai Jat and the Ruhela Afghans; none but Madho Singh 
joined him. The Marathas defeated a Jodhpur force at Godawas 
(32 miles north-east of Jalorj. A Jaipur army was defeated in October 
1755. Successive defeats, famine and the arrival of 10,000 Maratha 


troops under Antaji Manakcshwar at last made it impossible for Bijay 
Singh to continue resistance. In February 1756 he made peace on 
th&e principal conditions. The fort and district erf Ajmer were to 
be ceded to the Marathas in full sovereignty. A war indemnity of 
50 lakhs was to Ik* paid. The Rathor state was to be partitioned; 
half the territory (including the city of Jalorj was to be handed over 
to Ram Singh, and the other half (including the cities of Jodhpur, 
Nagour and Mcrta) was to be ruled by Bijay Singh. 93 

As Bijay Singh was neither willing nor able to pay the enormous 
war indemnity of 50 lakhs of rupees, he was constantly in dread of 
fresh Maratha invasions. Moreover, his inveterate enemy. Ram Singh, 
found shelter in Jaipur, and Madho Singh often threatened to restore 

• . i r if - n Inn rt nnrinH nf lltlftlSV DCdCC. 


Ulv iriai — ' ' * 

defensive alliance against Mahadji Sindhia. 

The long rivalry between Bijav Singh and Ram Singh run 
Marwar. It was a civil war in the worst sense ut the 
of the most valiant Rathor families remained loyal to Ram S ngh 
who possessed some qualities attractive to the Rajputs. Bl »®' S 
was weak in character and lacking in military 
vears <rf his life were 'engrossed hv sentimental folly 
beauty of the Oswal tribe. He was a Vaishnav of the Vallabhachan 
sect and this Young beantv’ was treated as his Radha <>J whom he U- 

"died all the honors due to his ^^ZT^os'T llcr 
the administration through a horse-tamer named Bha ro Sam. 

ntrirlT wSe partly responsible for disputed succession winch M- 
intrigues were j « » 17Q n i*« i«ft his dominions curtailed, 

lowed Bijav Singh s death m 1 93. He ieit ms « ^ 

his sons and grandsons mutually opposed to each 

JAIPUR. MADHO SINGH AND MARATHAS 

It is necessary now to turn to the affairs of Jaipur. We have seen 

W M.dhSgh adopted a deBnitely anti-Mantha pohey immed,- 
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ately alter his accession to the thruue alter Ishwari Singh’s suicide 
in December 1750. Alter Malhar Kao Holkur’s departure Irom Jaipur 
in February 1751 Madho Singh did not pay his dues to the Marathas, 
which amounted to no less than twelve lakhs oi rupees. During the 
period from February 1751 to May 1752 the Marathas were entang- 
led in the affairs of Avadh and Hyderabad; so no steps could be ta k e n 
to realise contributions from the Rajput princes, who paid nothing 
except under military pressure. The renewal oi Maratha activities in 
Rajputana was marked by Jayappa Sindhia s invasion of Marwar in 
May 1752. In October 1753 Kaghunalh Kao entered kutah and then 
proceeded to the Jat country through Jaipur territory. Madho Singh 
saved his kingdom lrom desolation by' promising to pay 16Ji lakhs of 
nipees, of which more than ten lakhs were paid to Jayappa Siudliia 
in April 1755. 

Alter the murder of Jayappa Sindhia in July 1755 Madho Singh co- 
operated with Bijay Singh lor the expulsion of the Marathas from 
Rajputana. lie recruited new troops in Malwa, invited the co-opera- 
tion iff tlie chiefs of Bundelkhund, and compelled the Maratha agent 
stationed at Jaipur to commit suicide. A large Jaipur army, consis- 
ting of 25,000 men, including contingents from Shahpur. Rupuagur, 
Karauli and Hadavati, advanced for the relief of Nagour (which was 
then being investeil by the Marathas) under the Jaipur general, Anu- 
rudh Singh Khangarot. In October 1755 this armv was completely 
defeated by the Marathas. Anurudli Singh took shelter at Diilwana 
(55 miles north-east of Nagour j, where he was completely blockaded 
by the new Maratha army brought from the Jamuna region by Antaji 
Manakeshwar. Madho Singh then secured the release of his blocka- 
ded army by promising five lakhs of nipees to the Marathas. 9 ^ 

The next Maratha invasion of Jaipur — led by Raglmnath Rao — took 
place in April 1757. He besieged Barwada (16 miles north-west of 
Sawari Madhopur railway station) which belonged to the Shekhawats 
and demanded from Madho Singh 40 to 50 lakhs in cash in addition 
to the cession of some important districts. Madho Singh refused to 
yield to these exorbitant demands and prepared for fighting.' Raghu- 
nath soon found that his position was untenable. He had no money, 
supplies ware scarce, and Barwada could not be taken. So, instead of 
fighting, he agreed to accept eleven lakhs from Madho Singh and left 
Rajputana in July 171^7 

A year later — in September 1758 — Jankoji Sindhia entered Jaipur 
territorv and compelled Madho Singh to promise payment of 38 lakhs 

95 SPD. II. 49, 50. 51, 54. 55. 50, 02. 00. 05. 87; XXI, 70, 71, 71. 74. 76. 77. 
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in four years. 97 The Marathas came again in 1759 under Malhar 
Rao Holkar. Jaipur was his special target. Defeating the Rajputs 
in a pitched battle at Lakhori in November he laid siege to Barwada 
and occupied that strong fort. But before he could consolidate his 
position he was called away to join Dattaji Sindhia to resist the im- 
pending advance of Ahmad Shah Abdali towards Delhi. So Holkar 
started for Delhi in haste on 2 January 1760." 


MARATHAS IN MEWAR 

Tn Mcwar the weakness of the rulers was primarily responsible 
for growing confusion and anarchy. Jagat Singh II 0734-51) is thus 
described bv Tod : “Addicted to pleasure, his habits of levitv and pro- 
fusion totally unfitted him for the task of governing his country 
at such a juncture: hp considered his elephant fights of more im- 
portance th m keeping down the Mahrattas.” 99 The only redeeming 
feature of his character was his patronage of arts. He 'greatly enlarg- 
ed the palace, and expended *250 000 in embellishing the islets of the 
Peshola’ Tie also constructed villas ‘scattered over the vnllcv'. But 
Mcwar could hardly afford such luxury He instituted *manv of those 
festivals devoted to idleness and dissipation’ which were finnlv rooted 
at Udaipur in Tod’s days 1 99 The two rulers who followed him— 
Pratap Singh TT H751-541 and Raj Singh TT M 754-6 U — were little 
entitled’ to bear those illustrious names Ari Singh 0761-731 had an 

’ungosemahlc temper’d 0 ' ... . . 

The exploitation of Mcwar bv the Marathas h , i begun in the reign 
of Tarrat Sin eh TI As we have seen he promised in 1736 to pav to 
the peslnva Rs 1 50 000 as tribute per 'ear This arrangement remain- 
ed in force for ten sears it was repudiated In Tneat Singh in 1747. 
He played a prominent out in the war of succession in Jaipur which 
fnD.lw.-l sJ-ai hi Sintf.S <Wh in 1JW ««■ * 

his nephew Madho Sindi against that of Tshwar. Sm«h T " 
of Rajnvahol the Sisodi is did not esinee that eallentn which mu 
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The fief of Rnmpura ranted In rana Nan. ram 
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Singh at Jaipur, was alienated by the latter to Malhar Rao Holkar; 
this was the iirst limb severed from Mewar’.l°4 
The Marathas were always in pressing need of money; they did 
not forget that Mewar was a consistent defaulter. In 1753* they 
thought of taking bonds from Pratap Singh for five lakhsdOS i n 1757 
Raghunath Rao, while marching to Jaipur territory through Mewar, 
took a ransom of one lakh from Jawad and plundered Ranikheda. In 
1759 Jankoji Sindhia laid contribution on Mewar. In 1758 the 
peshwa directed his agents in Rajputana to realise money from the 
rana even bv harsh measures.toe The repeated depredations of 
the Marathas so exhausted tins country’ that Raj Singh II had to 
ask pecuniary aid from the Brahmin collector of the tribute, to enable 
himself to marry the Rathore chieftain’s daughter’. 10 ? j n 17(55 
Mahadji Sindhia realised five lakhs from Ari Singh. Next year the 
rana had to promise payment of Rs 26,30,221 in four years. 108 

Raj Singh was a minor at the time of his accession, he died Indore 
attaining majority. lie was succeeded by his uncle Ari Singh. The 
new' ruler was ‘accused of having unfairly acquired the crown In- the 
removal of his nephew’; in Tod’s opinion, however, there was no 
‘direct confirmation of the crime’. But Ari Singh had no right to 
expect the inheritance he obtained’, for he belonged to the second 
class of nobles, holding a seat below the sixteen chief nobles. More- 
over, his defects of character. v had kindled too manv enmities’ 
even before his accession, and he made his position worse bv his 
‘insolent demeanour’ which estranged the powerful chiefs of Sadri 
and Deogarh. The result w'as the formation of a parts- of nobles 
pledged to depose Ari Singh. A youth called Ratan Singh, ‘declared 
to be the posthumous son’ of Raj Singh, was set up as his lawful 
successor and ‘made a rallying point for the disaffected who soon 
comprehended the greater portion of the nobles, while out of the 
sixteen greater chiefs five only withstood the defection’. The pre- 
tender w'as formally installed at Kamalmer and decrees were issued 
in his name. A full-scale civil war broke out; the inevitable Maratha 
intervention followed. 109 ' 

Mahadji Sindhia was won over for the pretender’s cause. In Mav 
1769 he came to Mewar, and at his request Tukoji Holkar also joined 
him. Soon differences arose between the two Maratha generals about 
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the policy to be pursued. In June 1769 Tukoji Holkar went to Kotah. 
As Ari Singh was in a position to offer better terms than Ratan 
Singh, Mahadji abandoned the latter’s cause. Ari Singh had to pro- 
mise to pay 64 lakhs. A substantial portion of this heavy contribution, 
amounting to 33 lakhs, was to be paid immediately; for the balance the 
districts of Jarwad. Jiran, Nimach and Morwan were placed under the 
joint administration of Rajput and Maratha officers. This arrange- 
ment remained in force till 1774, when Mahadji Sindhia dismissed 
the rana's officers and appropriated these districts. Thus the 
intervention of the Marathas in a disputed succession cost Mewar, 
in addition to a large sum of money, four important districts. 110 
“Their recovery”, says T(xl, “was stipulated bv the ambassadors of 
the Rana in the treaty of A.n. 1817 with the British government: but 
our total ignorance of the past transactions of these countries, added 
to our amicable relations with Sindhia, prevented anv pledge of re- 
union of these districts. . -” 111 

Another district which Mewar lost as a result of this civil war was 
'the rich province of Godwar, the most fruitful of all her possessions’, 
which was 'confided* bv Ari Singh ‘to the care of Bijay Singh of 
Todhpnr. His purpose was ‘to prevent its resources being available 
to the Pretender, whose residence, Komulmeer, commanded the 
approach to it’. Bii.iv Singh and his successors never returned Godwar 
to Mewar. In 1771 Ari Singh was killed bv the heir of Bundi in 
course of hunting, ‘a colour of pretext’ being ‘afforded in a boundary 
dispute regarding a patch of land \ielding o;.J a few good man- 
goes’. 112 

RAJPUTS AFTER PANIPAT 

Meanwhile the third battle of Panipat (14 Tanuarv 17611 had struck 
a severe blow at Maratha power in north India, and foreshadowed 
large-scale political repercussion upon the weak states which had so 
far suffered from Maratha invasions. After the battle Ahmad .Shah 
Ahdali called upon the Rajput princes to join him with tribute and 
troops for driving the Marathas out of the Mughal empire. Madho 
Singh of Jaipur was asked to present himself with a crore of rupees. 
Natnrallv alarmed, he appealed to the peshwa and offered to meet 
him at Bundi along with othei Rajput princes. The peshwa rebuked 
him for his anti-Maratha activities in the past and reminded him tha.t 
the Marathas could retire beyond the Narmada if the foreigners 
defeated diem, but the Rajputs had no such escape. The crisis, how- 
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ever, proved to be temporary. Soon afterwards the Abdali left for 
his own country (March 1761) and the Rajput princes were relieved 
of the threat implied in his call 1 13 

The collapse of the Marathn military power was followed by anti- 
Maratha risings in the Gangetic Doab in Bundelkhand. in Rainutana 
as also in Malwa. Contemporary Marathi documents give us a 
graphic picture of the disturbances which followed the sudden and 
unexpected dissolution of Maratha authority in those regions Tn 
Rafputana. as a Maratha n^enl wrote 'all the Rajas and Raiwadas’ 
turned against them 114 The leadership of this nnti-Marath.a moyement 
was assumed by Madho Sinrh who was then the most powerful 
among the Raiout princes TTe had m.anv advantages TTis canital 
W’as strongly fortified and almost impregnable \fost of the villages 
in his territory had protective walls His subjects were a martial 
population He had no domestic rival although his relations with 
his nobles were not it all happ\ Rut he did not nnssess that strength 
of character without which sner tacular political success could not 
be w r on Moreover his patronage of Ram Sin'h and the conseouent 
hostility to Biiav Sin"h of Mirwir fitdh weakened Rainut noons! 
tion to the Marathi 0 Madho ^inch’i inihflit«* to pur»ue a mm »» tent 
policy was also one of the important far tors leading to the ie»o\»>r\ 
of Maratha power after 1761 

\s soon as the Af<h m menace 'w over Madho Sin*h made «erir'us 
efforts to orcamVe an >nH-M iratha roalition TTe sent envoys to 
Vaiib-nd-daulah Ynnnb Mi fthe Mid ah’s aeent in Delhi' and the 
puppet emperor STmTi Mam TT TTe removal assurances of °uoport 
from some Raiout princes snrh is th<> pders of Rundi TCotoh ind 
Karauli TTis hostilit'- to the Marathas was no longer concealed l' 1 * 
Tn October 1761 his irons 1>cmn operations xriinst Maratha outposts 
but resistance came from Malhar Ran TToR-ar on whom bad fallen 
the task of restoring Marathi authorit* in Malwa and Rainutana 
After winning some minor successes in ♦he border tract between 
Malwa and Rainutana in the summer of T761 he w’aited at Tndore 
during the rainy season .and entered R-dputam through the Mukun- 
dara pass in November 1701 TTe w*as reinforced on his wav bv R000 
troops sent bv the nder of Kot.ah \ large Taipur armv was then 
defeated near Man mol ion the east bank of the river Ban<*angn' on 
29 November 1761 *1* Tod’s statement that this battle f called bv bim 
battle of Ratwara! was w*on bv the TCotah force under the leadership 

113 J. N. Sarirar , Modem Review, May 1940. 

114 SPD, XXIX, 81. 

115 SPD. XXT, 91; XXVTT. 114. 207. 299, 271; XXIX, 81. 

110 SPD. II, 5, 0; XXI, 92-94; XXVTT, 270, XXIX, 10-22, 27. 
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of Zulim Singh* 17 is contradicted by contemporary Marathi letters, 
which clearl) show that the Marathas really decided the issue. 

This decisive battle destroyed Madlio Singh's loud hope ot uproot- 
ing Marutha power from the north and restored Maratha prestige 
throughout ilmdustan. Madlio Singh i ("treated to Jaipur, look mea- 
sures lor the defence ot the capital against the apprehended Maratha 
attack, and leinoxcd liis lamilx to Amber lor safetx. Negotiations 
were opened with Malhai Kao Ilolkar, who had meanwhile come to 
Manoharpur MO miles noith of Jaipur; to enforce his demand for 
tribute. The Kachhw aha capital was sa\ed Irom imminent danger 
as Holkars attention wax di\ cited to Bundelkhand when* an attack 
IkuT been lauiuhed b\ Sliah \lain II and Shuja-ud-daulah. He left 
Jaipm territory in Kchmaix 17b2 118 

loir about thn*e \(*ais .liter the battle ol Mangrol the Marathas 
wen* too bus\ in the south to mteilcir ellecti\el\ in Ha)putana. In 
October 17b t Malhai Kao Ilolkar returned to Rajputana to realise 
mom‘\ from Madlio Singh but he was called awa\ to join the Jat 
campaign against Naub-ud-danlah In 17b"> Madlio Singh estahlish- 
cd fricndlx relations with llolkai he paid fixe lakhs and promised 
luithei pa\ ment 1 ,(| 

It x r P i I s x \ I) \ i s 

Tod points out that Madlio Soigiis laihiie against the* Marathas 
\x as dm to the use ol the |ats >- n The pationagc ol Saw ai fai Singh 
had eiitibh d Kadan Singh to assume the leadership of the Jats. 
Mthough he xx as a poxxeilul duel lie six led himsell a Tlutktn and 
represented himself as a xassal o| Jaipui. lie used to attend the 
Pasahaia fhnlxii held at |aipm 1 1(* d«cd in June 173b. and xxas 
succeeded bx Ins adopted son Smaj Mai. tin ablest statesman and 
van mi that the* |at ia<c has exo pi « ulm. 4 cT lit w as killed in a battle 
m Dec i tube i I7b5 lie w.is one ol tin* most powerful ruling chiefs 
ol Hindustan but he continued Kadan Singh's tiarlition. attended 
tlu* Pasahaia dm bar at | upur and paid tribute* as a humble xassal 
to Madlio Simdi Touarck the i lost- ol his hie. howexer. Smaj Mai 
became* suspicious of Madlio Singh's designs and refused to attend 
the DasaJiaia daibar 

ITis successor, fawalnr Singh, openlx adopted a policx of lostilitv 
towards Jaipur In December 17b3 h<* joined bis Sikh allies in incur- 
sions into the Jaipur lemtcux Madlio Singh imoked the* assistance 
of the Marathas tin* anival ol a contingent from Sindliias armv com- 

H7 \nmils of llaiUmti (Tuptn V 
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pellcd the invaders to retreat. Madho Singh retaliated l»y giving 
shelter to Nahar Singh, Jawaiiir Singh's brother and rival for the 
throne. In 1767, after Nahar Singh's death, javvahir Singh asked 
Madlio Singh to surrender Nahar Singh's widow, ehildren and trea- 
sure. As the lady refused to leave the protection of the Jaipur court, 
Madlio Singh could not accept Jawaiiir Singh’s demand. Moreover, 
Madho Singh was anxious to proteat the district of Narnol against the 
Jat ruler’s hostile designs. 

Towards the end of the \ ear 1767 Jawaiiir Singh came to Jaipur 
territory at the head of a large arms well supported by artillery. At 
Pushkar he met Bijoy Singh of Jodhpur who treated him as an equal 
in spite of his humble origin. On his way to his own country from 
Pushkar he was attacked by a Jaipur army consisting of 16,000 horse 
besides infantry. A battle took place at Maonda (26 miles south-west 
of Narnol) on 14 December 1767. The Jaipur army lost two to three 
thousand .soldiers and most of its principal chiefs. It has been said 
that "none but boss of ten remained to represent the baronial houses 
o! Jaipur. Tod sa\ s that tin* battle prosed destructive to Amber, 
in the loss" of almost e\er\ chieftain of note'. For the Jats the battle 
was no less disastrous. The\ left all their artillerx. tent and baggage 
in the field. They returned home pillaged, stupefied and over- 
thrown', sa\s Wcudel. He adds: “The fortune of the Jats has been 
shaken and the result has been fatal to them. 1 - 1 Kinboldened b\ 
the discomfiture ol Jawaiiir Singh. Madlio Singh invaded the Jat 
territory and defeated the Jats and their Sikh allies at Kama on 2D 
February 1768. On tin* arris af of fresh Sikh forces the Hajputs^ie- 
t rented to Jaipur. Soon afterwards Madho Singh died d> Manh \ 
and fauahir Singh was murdered 'Jub 1768,. 

The battle of Maonda was. according to I odd-- the indirect cause 
of the formation ol Macheri into an independent state . ratap 
Sin<»h of the Nanika clan held the fief of Macheri. for some fault 
hr was banished hv Madho Singh. He Bed to the Jut «. re.t.^v ^.<1 
received irom Javvahir Si.» B h Sim,, tsanelnars, and lands for h 
maintenance’. Thnnell 'eiijminl' protection and hospilahts at lllur. 
par he felt the national instill, in that the at should dare nitre re- 
nionionsly to traverse’ his ennntrv. He mit-hl have seen ... Madh 
Silieh's crisis an ‘nprnine tor reeoncil'ation . ol he nnc'ht nisi 
inHm'nved hv a pure spirit of patriotism-. However. Ins service 
(aimed (or him mIkII.i, Sink's favnnr and the reslnratim, nf Ins hrf. 
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The decline oi the Jut power enabled Pratap Singh to occupy Alwar 
and Lachhmangarh. iaking advantage ol the weakness of Madho 
Sin^i s successors he occupied as many as nine rich districts of Jaipur. 
The new state, called Alwar, became a factor in the politics of Raj- 
putana and grew important enough to conclude a treaty with the 
British government in November 180 ‘ 3 . 12 ‘i 

Madho Singh was not altogether devoid of those admirable qualities 
which had distinguished his father’s character. Ilis interest in science 
attracted learned men to Jaipur which eclipsed even the sacred 
Benares. Tradition makes him the builder of seven cities of which 
the ou,c named alter him — Mudhoput — was ‘the most secure of the 
commercial cities of Rajwarra'. He left his throne to his minor son 
Prithvi Singh (1768-78). The regency was held by the prince’s step- 
mother who also followed Islnvari Singh’s practice of raising to 
power low-born favourites rather than high-born aristocrats. Khush- 
linli Ram Bohra, a Brahmin who was originally a porter of Ganges 
water for the i.se of the ruling fainib, gradually secured her favour 
’and became chief minister. Ilis ability and loyalty enabled him to 
play a leading part in Jaipur affairs for many \ears. The command 
of the army was entrusted to Raj Singh Kaehhwaha, a common trooper 
or harffir. The revenue* department was put in charge of a 'Muslim 
elephant-driver named Firuz. These appointments were naturally 
disliked by the hereditary nobles who could not reconcile themselves 
to exclusion from power. These* internal dissensions we*re utilised by 
Pratap Singh Nunika, the ambitious vassal of Macheri. During the 
long rc'ign of Prithvi Singh’s brother and successor, Sawai Pratap 
Singh (1778- 1808k the* Kaehhwaha state came* to the brink of dis- 
solution. 

MINOR STATES 

Of the minor states of Rajputana not much can be said here*. The 
Rathor state of Bikaner had risen to political importanc e during the 
Mughal pcriexl, but in the eighteenth century its chiefs could not 
distinguish themselves by any remarkable exploit. Seven reigns— 
those of Swarup Singh, Sujan Singh, Zorawar Singh, Caj Singh, Raj 
Singh, Pratap Singh and Surat Singh— covered the period 1710-1828. 
Swarup Singh died fighting for the recovery of Adoni which the 
Mughal government had resumed. Nothing worth mention took 
place in the reigns of Sujan Singh and Zorawar Singh. Gaj Singh 
spent his long reign in border strife with the Bhattis and the Muslim 
ruler of Bahawalpur. Raj Singh and Pratap Singh -both minors— 

123 Aitchison, Treaties. Engagements and Sannods, III, 322-23. 
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were murdered by Surat Singh. During his long reign Surat Singh 
suppressed his 'turbulent countrymen’ — the Bidawats — and fought 
against his 'powerful and turbulent’ neighl>ours — the Daudputras. In 
the early years of the nineteenth century he joined a coalition against 
Jodhpur in support of a pretender, Dhonkal Singh, and spent nearly 
live sears’ re\cnue of his desert state. The distance of Bikaner from 
the routes usually taken bv the Marathas and its location in the 
desert kept it immune from Deeeani depredations. Yet Tod, writing 
in 1814, found ‘the country... annually deteriorating in population 
and wealth’. 1-4 

The Bhatti state of Jaisalmcr, covering the tract of country known 
in earlier tunes as MarusihaU, was brought under Mughal supremacy 
in the reign of Shah Julian. Hie reigns of Jasuant Singh. Akhi Singh 
and Mulruj unered the period 1703-1820. The ‘demoralisation of the 
Bhatti principality’ was completed during the reign of Mulruj ( 17fil- 
1820 who entered into a treaty of subordinate alliance yy ilh the Must 
India Company. The Bhatti rulers kept themselyes busy m const mt 
border strife with the neighbouring Muslim chieftains. \s in the ease 
of Bikaner, the gengruphiiul situation of Jaisalmcr su\ed it from the 
di predations of the Marathas. 

To the fludu states of Buudi and Kotall some referent's base been 
made in the foregoing narrative. The territories of the tyyo states 
originally constituted a single unit knoyvn as Iladusuti. ‘the »oui>fn 
of the Iladas’. After paititioo the f'hambal separated Bundi. ruled 
by the elder Inaneh. from Kotah comprising the domains of the 
younger brunch. The Iladas belonged to the Ohauhan clan. 

l imned Singh of Bundi. yyho mnyered his patiimom after a long 
struggle', yvas unable to restore the prosperity of his state* oyvmg to 
Maratha depredations, lie abdicated in 1770 and travelled as a pilgrim 
“from the glacial fountains of the Canges to the southern promon- 
tory of Kamuiser, and from the hot wells of Seeta in Arrucan, and the 
Moloch of Orissa, to the Shrine of the Hindu Apollo at the yyorld s 
end". 12 ’ In 1771 his son and smtessor Ajit Singh killed the Maharana 
of Mewar, Ari Singh II, and himself died soon afterwards. Ajit Singh s 
infant son. Bishen Singh, was plated on the throne, and Tinnied 
Singh once again governed the state as regent. Ummed Singh’s yaried 
and cherpiered life’ came to a close in 1803. 

The rivalry between Bundi and Kotah began after the death of 
Anrang 7 .il) and became an important factor in the troubled politics 

121 \nnah of Bikaner , Chapter I. 

12 r > Annals of Harm-ail, Chapter IV The wells of Sreta* lorater! at Sitakund 
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ot Rajputana in the eighteenth cenluiy. Ham Singh ot Kotali fell in 
tfie baltie oi Jajau, lighting i<n A/am against Muuz/am whose cause 
was suppoi led by Budh Singh ol Buiidi .The Kotali chiefs choice 
was delcnnined h> his ambition to become the head oi the lladas. 
llis successor Bliim Singh mlieiilcd this ambition and co-operated 
with Sawai Jai Singli m humiliating Bundi. Tod tells us that he invaded 
the city oi Buftdi ami 'despoiled that capital oi all the insignia of 
sovereign rule, its uakarras, or kettle-drums, with the celebrated rm- 
wmA/iy or w atei -shell, heirloom descended from the heroes of 
antiquity . Bhim Singh secured the title* ot Maharao from the Malta- 
rana ol Mew or. lie was succeeded In his eldest son Arjun Singh, 
wlio died without issue after a brief reign of four years, lie left tw'o 
brothers. Shy am Singh and Durjau bat, who fought for the throne. 
Siiyain Singh yvns killed. Duijuii Sal ascended the throne in 1733. 
During his ivigu Kotali was repeatedly niyaded by the* Marathas and 
* forced to sase herself In jw> mg tnhutc. As he left no issue he yvas 
succeeded by an adopted heir, Chliatra Sal. An attempt ot Madho 
Singh ol Jaipur to make kotali a yassal state prosed unsuccessful. 
Chliatra Sal yyjs succeeded by his biother Cunum Singh in 1763. 
In 1770 Zalim Singh became the guardian of Cumau Singh’s infant 
son, l burned Singh, and began that successful career yyhich earned 
for him a reputation unm ailed in ltaiputana and Central India. 

HAjri'l D 1. 1: A D h SCI. 

Esen a brief survey of the y icissiludcs through ysliieh the Raiput 
states passed in the eighteenth century brings some painful factors 
into clear relief. A large share of the miseries suflered by the Rajputs 
during the* period 1734- IS IS yvas undoubtedly due to the greed and 
unscrupulousness of the Marathas. They yvere constantly in yvant 
of money, and to them the desert of Rajputana appeared to Ik* as 
good a pagoda tree as the fertile Dual) and the smiling plains of 
Bengal. Tod's exaggerated description of the Marathas as ’associa- 
tions ol vampires, who drained the yery life blood yvhereyer the scent 
of spoil attracted them’d^ 6 is not devoid of truth. The Mughal empe- 
rors in a sense deserved the tribute yvhich they dreyv from Rajputana. 
for they enforced internal as well as external peace, and afforded the 
Raiput' princes sufficient scope for the display of their military* ardour 
and administrative skill. Rut the Marathas rendered no service iu 
exchange for the 'large sums they exacted by force. Instead of sup- 
pressing internal dissensions in the Rajput states, they utilised them 
for their own aggrandizement. When, in the eighteenth and early 
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nineteenth owituries, imperial generals like Mirza Najaf Khan and 
adventurers like Amu- Klian devastated llajputana, the Maratlia over- 
lords of the Rajputs did not come to their rescue. No Rajput prince 
was allowed to fight under the Maratlia banner as a respited and 
valued vassal; tiie Maratha empire gained nothing from its associa- 
tions with the Rajputs, although the part played bv them in the 
extension and consolidation ot the Mughal empire was even then a 
living memory. Had the Marathas utilised the Rajputs as the Mughals 
had done, the history of India in the eighteenth century would in all 
probability have flowed through different channels. But the cham- 
pions of Hindu Padshahi did not respond to Sawai Jai Singh's senti- 
ment: .Honour of all the Hindus is one and the same. i-~ 


In criticising Maratlia policy towards the Rajputs two important 
points should be remembered. In the first place, frequent invasions, 
and consequent devastations of territorv , were rendered necessary 
by the persistent refusal of the Rajput princes to honour their agree- 
ments with the Marathas. They were determined not to pa\ pro- 
mised contributions unless thev were forced to do so. The Marathas 


knew this, and applied force whenever their demands were refused. 
Both the parties thus moved in a \ icious circle, Rajputana lav pros- 
trate under the heel of her oppressors. Secondly, the depredations 
caused by the Maratha armies grew in extent and horror with the 
increase of the non-Maratlia element in the forces led bv Sindhia 


and Holkar. Malcolm remarks about Mahadji Sindhia. "the countries 
under his own observation were well managed, as well all those 
where the inhabitants were peaceable and obedient; but in his efforts 
to reduce the chiefs of Hindustan, the princes of Rajputana, and the 
petty Rajas of Central India, to the state of subjects, lie let loose all 
the irregular violence of his army; and the proceedings of some of 
those he employed to complete the subjugation of the Rajpoots, were 
marked by a spirit a rapacity and oppression, that has, perhaps never 
been surpassed even in the annals of the Marathas”. I- K The horror 
committed by the Pindaris are generally reflected upon the whole 
course of Marti tha relations with Rajputana, but this is hardlv fair 
to the Maratha people. 

While we must blame the Marathas for bringing to dust the des- 
cendants of those Rajput heroes who had fought for centuries in 
defence of their liberty and their faith, we must note with regret that 
the Rajputs of the eighteenth century were largely responsible for 
their own sufferings. The old clan feeling prevented unity even in 


127 Letter to Shahu, written probably In 1708. (Proceeding* of Rajiuihan NMory 
Congress, 1989, 84). 
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Ihc face ol overwhelming disaster. Long submission to the Mughals 
Iwd weakened the feeling oi patriotism; that love of liberty, which 
hud been the key to Rajput history lor centuries, was no longer an 
active force in Rajput lile. The simple, straightforward Rajput war- 
rior had learned all the arts ol the Mughal courtier, and now he tried 
to rival the Marutha in political intrigue and barren diplomacy. The 
Mughal harem had east its banclul influence on the private life of 
the Rajput princes and nobles; a descendant of Mirza Raja Jai Singh, 
Savvai Pratap Singh, dressed hiinscH like a courtesan and danced in 
his zenana with bells tied to his ankles. Such men could not stand 
against the newborn imperial zeal ol the Marathas, led by capable 
and ambitious leaders like Raji Rao 1, Malhar Rao llolkar and Mahad- 
ji Sindhin. I he Rajput was not vet a stranger to that reckless per- 
sonal courage which had made him a hero ol medieval romance; but 
personal courage counted little in longdrawn contests with large Ma- 
ratha armies. The Kuropeani/.cd inlantrv of the Marathas shattered the 
impregnable walls ol medics al Rajput forts*- 1 and crushed the proud 
Rajput cavalry. But the Rajputs remained blind to the lessons of the 
age, and sent theii cavalrv to destruction in pitched battles with 
De Boigne’s brigades. The nobles lost their accustomed place of 
honour in the* councils of their princes, who gave their confidence to 
barbers, tailors, elephant -drivers and water-carriers. Assassination 
became a recognized political weapon. Socictv became so corrupt 
that even the rmal zenana was occasionallv polb’Vd bv immorality. 
Rajputana was on the verge of collapse from witlnn while the Mara- 
thas were knocking at the gates from without. 


129 Malcolm, Memoir of Cenhal India, 1, 126-27. 
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1 III 1)1 ( ( \ \ 1 \ 1 70“ 

Ihl \i vr 1.0. is au lmpoi taut landinaik m the histoix ol the giowth 
of the Maiatha powii ami of t lit decline ol 1 1 it Mughal ( input llu 
tw t nt\ -h\ c \tais \\ ai of lutlt |>t utlt i)tt I (>S2 1 fOi ( all u d on 1>\ the 
Maiatha p< opli 1 1 it It 1 1 in linn imlitaix miucss J in ' hustiatid tin 
ambition of tin Mughals to c \t< n<| tin n politie.il po\\< i in tin Dcu.au 
Ihex dim e tin in out liom a Ku *41 pail nl tin Maiatli 1 1 oiniti \ I In 11 
!> u at a Ufa Umtoix was iook 01 less lihiiatul Mnang/ih dnd liiiini 
bated on 20 libiuaix 170 , with Ins gi nid political clisign liuxhalul 
his annus shatteied ami Ins nsoiims c xliausU d I 01 the Mai itlias 
tile Mughal daiigti was n\< 1 foi tin turn being tin 11 skill in 11 sislam e 
and supi*Moiit\ in militai\ stiategx \ n Ide d a in li di\ nle ml 1 In < II t*t 
tneniss of Maiatha guciilla taeties was pio\<d liexond doubt I In \ 
not onl\ c tippled tin Mughal powei 111 tin south but also made* daring 
laids into tin in ighhom 111*4 Mughal pioMims of \m ani» ib.nl lh lai 
klund< sb (mjaiat and M.ilwa Maiitbwnli Ihun khaiidesh and 
Baglanweii Maiatha tc intone s though poliln all\ <it tin moment tin x 
war nnd( 1 tin Mughals I In \ wen natmalh eannaikid lot an- 
nexation to tin Maiatha stat< (nijaiat and Malw 1 were tin pimnnis 
from while tin Mughals had intend imadid ami oeuipnd the 
Maiatha counti\ harn it «ik bounded the Maiatha counlix m tin south 
Slmaji had aln ad\ istabhslnd Ins mli in some paits ol kaniatak 
\ttei the annexation of Bijapm and (toikonda <lf>SbS 7 ^ tin Mughals 
tried to oust tin Maiathas and to extend and consolidate the 11 nile 111 
Kamatak 1 J\ 1707 their failure stood 11 sealed The Marallws had then 
e\es on this aiea also for the secuntx ol then state and as a natmal 
held foi the extension of then powei 

Such was the position, political and inihtarx, in the Dee can in 170 1 
From a long-range point of Mew Anrangzil/s faduie was due* to his 
inordinate political ambition, his intolerant religions policx, and his 
strategy of distrust. Behind the war with the Rajputs, the insurrections 
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ot the Jals and the Bundelus, the rise ol the Sikiis and the Maratha War 
<>1 Independence lay his political short-sightedness and religions 
obscurantism. Despite his strenuous eflorts the Mughal power suffer- 
ed shipwreck in the Deccan. Alter Aurangzib’s death the process of 
decline was accelerated bv the Jratricidal war ot succession among 
his sons and gra'udsons. As the emperors lost their grip over policy and 
administration, political factions and selfish nobles tried to secure con- 
trol over the central administration, while ambitious provincial satraps 
claimed virtual independence in their subahs. 

C I \ I L W V K . S 1 1 A II l ,\\n 'i \ ll.\ll.\I 

The Maratha eountrv sullen d from two ruinous legacies left b\ the 
Mughals .liter their dvparture in 1707. One was the natural conse- 
quence ol Mughal usurpation : ruthless desolation of tin* eountrv during 
long vear. ol war. The other was a new danger in the form of a civil 
war arising out ol the stiuggle between Shahu and Tarabai. After 
Rajaram s death in 1700 his widow, Tarabai. hail boldlv directed the 
Maratha poliev and the war against the Mughals; she had also guided 
sueeesslullv the internal allairs ol the state. Not unnaturallv . she was 
dcsuoiis ol seem mg the kingship tor her own son Shivaji although 
Shahu, Sainbhuji s son. had a bellei title. Horn on IS Mav 10S2, Shahu 
had been in Mughal eaptivitv since > November 10S0. Naturally he had 
not been able to take am active part in the War of Independence, 
lie lei t the Mughal lamp on S Mav 1707. bci»>- liberated bv Azam 
Shah. Aurung/ib’s second son. when the war of succession started 
alter the old emperor's death. Me was recognized as the king of the 
Maralhas, his right to the Maratha vi iiiraji/a and to the chant h and 
surrfeshmtikhi of the Deccan subahs ol the Mughals was probable pro- 
mised. 1 Mughal su/.eraintv was protected through the arrangement that 
lie would rule as a vassal of the empire. , 

The intention of the Mughals was to create dissensions in the 
Maratha camp. Thcv were not disappointed. Shahu's release was fol- 
lowed bv a civil war among the Marat hits which lasted from 1707 to 
1714. It ended in Shahu’s victors . but the Maratha state was penna- 
ncntlv divided into two units 'Satura and Kolhapur). 

Shahu left Azam Shah's camp at Duraha near Bhopal and proceed- 
ed to Ahmadnagar where he arrived in August 1707. On his way -he 
secured the support of heading sardars such as Mohan Singh Kavval of. 
Bijagad, Amrilrao Kadam Bandc, the Bokils. the Purandares, Parsoji 
Bhonsle, the ancestor of the later Bhonsle rulers of Nagpur, Nemaji 

1 Elliot and Dowson, VII, 396, 408, 409. 
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Sindhia, llaibatrao Nimbalkar and Chimuaji Dainodar. But Tarabai 
threw an open challenge. Her point was that Sambhaji's kingdom had 
been lost by him; the present kingdom was a tresh acquisition made by 
Raj arum and its legitimate ruler was his son Shivaji who had been 
crowned a lew years ago. On 12 October 1707 Shahu led his troops to 
victory over Tarabai’s troops at Khed on the north bank of the Bhima. 
Satara fell on the first day of January 1708, Tarabai and her son inn ing 
already withdrawn for security to the fort of Panhala. Shahu's corona- 
tion ceremony was performed at Satara on 12 January 1708. Panhala 
fell in March; Tarabai ran away to Malx an on the west coast. 

In 1711 Shahu' s cause recched a serious setback; some of his lead- 
ing sardars weut over to Tarabai. The most prominent among (hem, 
Chandraseu Jadhav, son oi Dhanap Jadhav, was a \cr\ was ward and 
irritable person. He became Shahu's snuijtoti after his father's death. 
But iollowing a quarrel with Balaji Yishwanath, a rising officer who 
became peshwa two years later and whom Shaliu gave protection from 
his anger, he quarrelled with Shahu also. Shahu sent llaibatrao Nim- 
balkar to punish him for his overbearing conduct. Defeated b\ him, 
Chandrasen deserted to Tarabai and joined her parts- openls in 1711. 
Tarabai's strength lay in the support of such discontented and unprinci- 
pled sardars. Most of them played a double game; while pretending to 
be loyal to Shaliu they secretly conspired against him and maintained 
contact with Tarabai. Chand/asen took the lead among them and 
sowed dissensions in Shahu’s camp. He won over the pratinidhi, the 
Thorats, the Nimbalkars and -others to Tarabai’s side. He proposed 
to attack Satara and capture it. Daud Khan Panni, the Mughal de- 
puty governor of the Deccan, encouraged him. It was Balaji Visliwu- 
nath who, with his new army and financial resources, was able to foil 
tile plans of Chandrasen Jadhav and Tarabai and save Shahu from this 
difficult situation. 

Balaji used diplomacy Vffectivelv to bring about Tarabai’s full at 
Kolhapur. He sided with the arrwtya, Ramachandra Pant, Tarabai s 
former minister and advisor, who had no longer any real interest in 
her cause. Ramchandra Pant plotted with Rajasbai, the vounger 
widow of Rajaram, to place her son Sambhaji on the throne in place 
of Tarabais son Shivaji. This party succeeded in its plot. Tarabai and 
Shivaji were put in confinement and Sambhaji was declared as 
Chhatrapati in 1714. Thus Shahu’s most formidable opponent was got 
rid of bv a bloodless palace revolution. Balaji played a verv astute 

E art in this drama. Tarabai lived for 47 vears more, passing most of 
er days behind prison walls. Chandrasen went over to the Mughals. 
accepted a jagir from the Nizam-ul-mulk, and fought against the 
Maratha state. 
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EAIU. V C A II K E II OK BALAJI V 1 S II W A N A 1 II 

It is to the credit of the first two peshwas, Balaji Yishwanuth and 
Baji Bao I, tliat they successfully helped Shahu to extricate himself 
from various difficulties and dangers, to establish his rule firmly in 
his own state and to lay the foundations of a Marat ha empire in the 
north. This new family of the peshwas, surnamed Bhat, came from 
Srivardhun in the Koukau below the Western Ghats. It was a family 
of hereditary dcslinuikhs or revenue officers of that place.- It belonged 
to the Chitpavan or Konkanastha branch of Maratha Brahmins who 
generally worked as clerks and accountants, or as administrators and 
revenue officers, under earlier rulers of the Deccan. In the sicarajijn 
thev found greater opportunitv and larger scope for their native abi- 
lity. They were among many families which acquired prominence by 
virtue of their valour and efficiency, loy altv and statesmanship. 

Balaji Yishwanath seems to have left the Konkan because of perse- 
cution by the Sidis. We find him employed in service m the Maratha 
state about the end of Sambhaji s reign. During Rajaram’s reign we 
find him doing tin work of sariubaslt of the Poona territory. Thus he 
seems to have plaved some part and held some posts during the War 
of Independence, fie worked under Dhanaji Jadhav at the time. He 
was thus very well acquainted with the conditions, personalities and 
policies of that period of war and turmoil. He was also well-versed in 
revenue and military matters. After Shahu’s march into the Deccan 
we find him in 1708 still serving under Dhanaji who had gone over 
to Shahu and had become his .s cnajHiti or commander-in-chief. In that 
capacitv Balaji worked for Shahu’s cause. On 20 November 1708 
Shahu gave him the title of snuikarlc (organizer of army) for the 
purpose of collecting fresh troops and helping him to establish-"* peace 
and order in the country. 

In order to strengthen himself and to maintain the continuity of 
the state policy and administration Shahu preserved the old minis- 
terial system. He confirmed the old ministers and officers who came 
over tt> lus side. In place of those who went over to Tarabai or were 
found quite incompetent or disloy al in their work he generally appoint- 
ed other members of the old families, and. if they were not available, 
he gave the posts to new men who had proved their ability in war, 
diplomacy and administration. 

Balaji Vishyanatli belonged to this new class of officers. His patron 

2 Vmshik ItivHlla. Shake 183". 96. rettlmviyanchi Bakhar. 5. 

3 Sanlesai Balaji VMiuttnalh. 49-51. Rajuade. If. 7; IV. 33. Itihiivi SaiiRraha 
122-26. Pumndare Daftar, Vol. I, 12. 21. SPD, VII. 1. 2. 40; XXXI. 74-80. 112. 
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and master, Dkauaji Jadhav, died in June 1708. 'With him Balaji had 
worked loy ally and whole-heartedly lor the cause ol Shahu. But due 
to a quiurel with Dhuuajis son Chandrasen Jadhav over a petty inci- 
dent he sought refuge and diicct service with Shalui in J71 1.-* lie 
rose to the ollice ol poslivva, i.e. the prime ministership of the Maratha 
state, on 17 .November 1713, when the old oeeujxuit, Buhiropant 
Pingle, was found incompetent because of his failure in his cam- 
paign against knnhoji Angre.® 

Alter crowning himself Shahu sent a letter to the emperor Bahadur 
Shah in 1708 informing him of the political condition ol his couutrv 
and ol what lie had accomplished by then in the cause ol establishing 
his authority, peace and order. The emperor, when marching to tire 
south in 1708 to fight against kam Baklish, acknowledged the letter 
and wrote in reply that Shaliu should keep peace and order in the 
country according to the furman already issued at the time ol hi- 
release. When the emperor readied Ahmaduagar in Mav 1708 he 
asked Shahu to help him. Accordinglv Neinaji Sindlua was sent to 
join the imperial army . kam Baklish was defeated and killed on 
•3 January 1700. 

Shahu did not believe in breaking oil with or opposing the 
Mughals, nor was it possible for him to do so at the tune. A rivil 
war was on hand. Ills own sardars oltcn adopted a double policy, 
lie wanted that the emperor should issue fat mam leeogin/ing his 
hereditary claims to the Maratha stale and his rights ol ihtiuth and 
sardU'shinukhi. This would strengthen his position not only against 
Tarabai's faction but also against the Mpghal governors ol the- Deccan 
and the Mughal officers \vho were still holding portions of the 
Maratha country and refusing to recognize the Maratha king’s author- 
ity and rights. Conseqnenth he approached through his agents the 
emperor in 1709 when lie* was returning to the north. But Bahadur 
Shah, though willing to issue the far mans wanted by Shahu. did not 
do so on the advice of Munim Khan, his chief minister, because* 
Tarabai also claimed tin* same authority and rights as Shahu did. Mis 
advice was that Shahu and Tarabai should decide* the issue* between 
themselves and then the necessary furman* would 1«* issued to the 
parly* which succeeded in establishing unquestioned authority over the 
Maratha state.® Neither Shahu nor Tarabai was fighting for the* prin- 
ciple of complete independence as established by* Shfvaji. As a result 
of Bahadur Shah’s policy Shahu was not able to get the Maratha- 

4 SPT), VH. I a. SWim Jinkhw, 28, 20. 

5 Shahu Rozktnl, 42. Hnjwad<\ If, 7. 

6 Rajwade, VII, 289. Elliot and Dowson, VII, 408, 409. 
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Mughal relations settled finally at that time. He had to continue his 
fight against Tarahui and her supporters, and against the machinations, 
conspiracies and rehellions of Maratha and Mughal officers working 
against him. Thus the Maratha civil war continued till J7I4, when 
Tarahui was overthrown and Hajashai succeeded to power at Kolhapur. 

In all these difficulties which Shahu had to Jace, none prosed a more 
I os al, reliable and capable officer on Ins side than Buluji. He created 
a loyal army, guthcied a set of able and d* soled officers, and pro- 
cured sufficient money on the security oi land grants. His s .tillable 
sers ices secureil for him a trusted and prominent plate in the 
counsels of Shahu. 

SHAHU \M) M naiu, G O V I-: R \ \t E \ T 

The original polity established bs Shivaji suffered eclipse during 
the War of Independence and the subsequent risil ssar. Both brought 
to the inn* military- needs and the svarlike aspects of gos eminent which 
fed to the rise oi Maratha feudalism. Though old officers, old forms 
and old families continued to oct ups their traditional positions, ncsv 
officers and ness families also emerged during the upheasal. and gene- 
rails speaking, ness men t< ok the direi lion ol state affairs in their 
hands. Some old oflit ers and families rem mied los al to Tarahai’s parts • 
others went user to Shahu s side. \m< ng other prominent men were 
those nesvls promoted bs Shahu. This political process ol change and 
the ssidels felt necessity of strum* and able leadership during the 
troublous times transformed the cliai.ntei of the Maratha polity. It 
had to serse tsso purposes, one that of defending and org mi/.ing 
tin* stniraji/a and maintaining its useful traditions I lit* other that of 
expanding Maratha territory and consolidating M iratlia political and 
militarv posver in order to meet the c\ er-present Mughal danger. 
This latter need created tin* nesv feudal system which alone could in 
those times consolidate border conquests. Naturally this aspect 
largely- dominated the policy of the Maratha government. 

A third factor which upset the organization of Shisaji’s polity was 
the nature of Maratha-Mughal political relations and the attitude of 
Shalm towards the Mughal empire. In his policy toss irds the Mughals 
he was not an advocate of absolute independence for tin* Maratha 
state. lie recognized the fact of the Mughal empire in India though 
not of India. 7 Tie had no objection to its existence, but he was against 
its further encroachments and interference in the south. TTo svnited 
himself to be t\se sole ruler of the Deccan. ev»*u n a ronresontativ* 

7 Shahu Mahariij Charitraf 25. 80-62, 75-85. 
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of the Mughal emperor in territories outside the Marutha swarajyafi 
lie was not prepared to give up the Maratha rights ol chauth and 
sardeshmukhi.Q He was, however, always prepared to help the emper- 
or against foreign invasion and internal rebellions. Because of this 
dual policy of partial independence on one side and undefined asso- 
ciation with the Mughal empire on the other Shahu failed to establish 
a really independent Maratha state and to annex and absorb the terri- 
tories conquered by his sardars. The theory of chauth and sarrfrsh- 
mukhi and the rights flowing from it could not establish direct and 
permanent Maratha rule in the whole of the Deccan. Whatever its 
military value, politically it only promoted various entanglements and 
justified official interference on the part of Mughal governors and 
opposition on the part of Maratha officials. It was a system of double 
government, but the partners were at constant war with each other. 

Shahu had a twofold task before him. One was It) convert his (lc 
jure kingship of the Marathas to an active and (lc facto kingship. 
The other was that of coming to an agreement with the Mughals and 
settling their mutual relations in respect of territories outside the 
sicaraji/a. The rights of chauth and sardeshmukhi had to be formally 
acknowledged and defined, and the settlement given effect to bv 
Mughal governors and officeis. Otherwise there would be the ever- 
present danger of these men interfering with and cut roaching upon 
the rights and territories of the Maratha state*, fomenting internal dis- 
sensions and factions, seducing its sardars, and gradually subduing its 
border territories. Indeed, without an effective understanding with 
the* Mughal government the Maratha state would be* exposed to a 
permanent danger to its security and stability. 

CON SOI. II) VTION' AND STABILIZATION 

Even before the end of the civil war Shahu had entrusted to Bala- 
ji the reduction of disloval sardars like Khatavkars. Thorats and 
Chavans who were great thorns in the Maratha bodv politic* They 
had proved rebellious, traitorous and disturbers of peace and order 
in the country. Krishna Ran Khatavkar had deserted to Aurang/ib 
after 1689. He secured the jagir of Khatav paryinah and the title of 
‘maharaja’ for his services to the emperor against his own people dur- 
ing the War of Independence. Tie did not recognize the authority of 
either Shahu or Tarabai, he led a freebooter’s life*. lie was defeated 
and killed in a battle bv Balaji in 1714. Shripat Ran pratinidhi, son of 

8 Rrahmendra Suaml Charitm. 119 SPD. Ill, 1?9 XVII. 12 XXX. <!??. S Mara 
Historical Record*, II, 268. 

9 spd. vn, 4. 
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Purashram Kao pratinidhi, showed great bravery in this campaign. As 
a result Parashruin Kao pratinidhi was released from prison into 
which lie had been put for his disloyalty. He now sided with Shahu. 

Besides Krishna Kao Khatavkar, there were other sardars like 
Damaji Thorat in Supa, Shahji Nimbalkar in Phaltan, Udaji Chavan 
in Miraj, Klicm Sawant in south Konkan and Kanhoji Angria in north 
Konkan who did not recognize Shahu’s authority, and some of them 
created terror and trouble in the country, kanhoji Angria, the 
admiral of the Maratha fleet on the Konkan coast, proved a power- 
ful enemy. He was a great soldier and a good sailor and had in 1711 
joined Tarabai’s party. He took Kalvan and seized two forts of Raj- 
made and Lohgad near the Bhorghat in 1713. Shahu sent the 
peshwa, Bahiropant Pingle, against him. He was defeated and cap- 
tured by Kanhoji and thrown into prison. There was no other minister 
or general except Bakiji who was considered competent to meet this 
grave danger. Shahu, therefore, sent B.ilaji with a strong force against 
Kanhoji. 

Balaji tried die method of negotiation. He had known Kanhoji 
before. lie arranged a mooting with him and persuaded him to accept 
Shahu as the lawful ruler of the Maratha state. Thev entered into an 
agreement in February 1714 b\ which Kanhoji became a loyal sardar 
of Shahu. lie was confirmed as the admiral (sarkhrl) of the Maratha 
licet, lie agreed to gi\e up the forts which he had taken. All the forts 
below tin* Chats were given to Kanhoji and those aboxe the Chats 
returned to Shahu. Bahiropant Pingle was released. Balaji agreed to 
help Kanhoji in his campaigns against the Sidis. the Portuguese, and 
the Kuglish who were the real enemies of the Maratha state. As a re- 
sult of reconciliation with Sngria Shahu became secure from foreign 
enemies on the western sided*’ Thus Balaji achieved a great diploma- 
tic and political triumph and enorinouslx strengthened the power and 
prestige of the Maratha slate. 

Before Balaji undertook this campaign he was able to persuade 
Shahu to confer upon him the high office of the peshwa which 
had practicalh been vacated b\ the imprisonment of Bahiropant 
Pingle. its hereditarv holder. The appointment was made bv Shahu s 
letter dated 10 November 1713. and a jagir of five mahuh was 
granted. Balaji acquired the chid ministers position bv dint of his 
real merit; J.is promotion was a well -deserved reward for his h'val 
and exceptional services to Shahu in tin* consolidation and stabilisa- 
tion of the Maratha state. No one could then anticipate the far- 

10 RnjwaHe IV. Frhu-a BaUun Dhihon. An»te< of Kobiha. Sanfc»<ai. Balaji 
Vtsh tvonath , 89-95. 
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reaching significance of this appointment in the history' of the 
Nfarathas as also of India as a whole. 

The Sidis of Janjira had proved great opponents of Shivaji and 
his policy in the Konkan. They continued to he a persistent source 
of trouble and mischief to the Maratha state. They worked <>u 
behalf of the Mughals. They got help from the Portuguese and the 
English in their struggles against the Marathas. Thex raided and 
rax aged the Maratha country and committed atrocities on the 
people. Kanhoji was fighting against them. They were defeated 
and a treaty was made on .‘>0 January ITlo.'t It was duo to Balaji 
that peart* was math* betxxrrn Kanhoji and the Sidis. Thc\ discon- 
tinued their raids and rax ages and alloxx'etl half the rexenuo of cer- 
tain xillages to lx* realised hx Shalm s ollieers. 

Balaji’s eoneiliatorx poliex not onlx won oxer Kanhoji \ngria 
but also Parashram Rao pratitiidhi. an old and influential minister, 
lit* and his son became xerx loxal to Sliahu. and thex rendered rood 
serxiees and adxiee on important i tensions. It xx is the old pratim'dlii 
xx ho reeoimm*nded the appointment of Balaji to the p< hxx 'slop in 
1713. 

K\I.\|I A\n MI'CIIU f,OVi:it\Ml’\T 

In spite of the retognition of Shilm’s .mthoritx oxer the M.uatha 
conntrx lw tie emperor and his ministers Mughal govern’ rs like 
Hand Khan Panni '170S-13 and Ni/am-ul-mnlk 1713 1”, as ilso 
subordinate olfiiers xxlio had •been holding p *sfs and pkiees m the 
Maratha lountrx from the time of \urang/ih. were not willing to re-, 
cognize his claims or rights Yor were thex prepared to leaxe the 
Marjtha territorx xxhith xxas still in their possession, li as the 
P< 'ona-Juun.tr area, and some nl ices and forts in the Konkan and 
M ax al areas. Shalm had to drixe axxax these Mmdtal olfiiers from 
his territorx'. Balaji helped him to do this from I70S onwards. This 
task took several xeurs: it was accomplished finally in 1710. 

The most significant sten taken by Balaji xvas tin* settlement of 
permanent relations of the Maratha state with the Mmdial emnire 
defining their rc*spec tix'e rights, elaims and spheres of influence-. The 
first tw'o provisional nndetst uulings. one xvith V/ain Shah in Max 
1707 xx'hen he released Sh ilm. ami the* other with Bahadur Shah 
in 1700, xx'ere not definitely recorded in written doenments dnlx' 
exchanged. When Bahadur Sl»ib dic'd in 1712. Shnhn xvas not able 
to cla»m the sole sovere>ie»nt\ of the Maratha state* and xvas not abb* 
to cret the ffirmnm of settlement promised bv Bahadur Shah. After 


11 Shahu Maharaj ('haiitra, 40 Fm* ulr 11 2T25. 
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Daud Kliao Panni left in 1713 the Nizam-ul-mulk became the Mughal 
governor of the Dcccan. He was not in favour of recognizing 
Maratha rights and entering into a permanent agreement with them. 
In fact, he was the greatest opponent of the Maratha aims in the 
Deccan. During his viceroyalty of the Deccan from 1713 to 1715 
no progress in the direction of settlement was made, on the contrary, 
he fomented dissensions amongst the Marathas, won over Maratha 
sardars, and refused to recognize the rights claimed bv Shahu on ti e 
basis of promises of Bahadur Shah. From 1709, however, Shahu had 
started to realise his dues and to assert his rights in accordance with 
those, promises, though imperial Jarmans had not been formalK issued 
in his favour. U 

Although Farnikh-siyar was reluctant to recognize the Maratha 
claims, the situation turned in Shahu’s favour when Savvid Husain 
Alt Khan became the viceroy of the Deccan in 1715. He also want- 
ed to crush the Marathas; but they had already mercomc their 
internal troubles to a large extent and become fairly strong. In 1710 
Husain All's forces were severely defeated bv the Marathas under 
Khande Ruo Dabhade who was collecting diauth from Guiarat and 
Khandesh on behalf of Shahu Bv that time Farmkh-sivar had be- 
come anxious to get rid of the Savvid brother* So he encouraged the 
Marathas to obstruct and destrov Husain Mi But Husain \li. bein'* 
unable to crush the Marathas (hanged hi* poli<\ towards them He 
decided to open negotiations to win their frionddno and lulp and 
enter into an alliance with them. TTe sent one ShanVarji Mallru an 
wide Maratha diplomat to Shahu The negotiations were carried 
on in the name of the empeior This was an excellent opportunity 
for the Maratha king to establish direct e< nt n ts with the imperial 
government Balaii negotiated on behalf of Sb ihu The result was 
that Husain Ali Khan confirmed to Shahu his ibdit of sr rarnina. 
rhanth and sanlrshmnhhi in February 171 S \ct ordinglv Shalm 
obtained the recognition of (1! bis sovereign rights in uraraiun 
fSbivaii’s old territory') with all forts f 2' his rights of rhanth and 
wrdcshmnkhi in the six snbnhs of the Deee-.n. as also in Mvsore. 
Trieh*nopo!v_and Taniore. and f3l the annexation of the recent 
Maratha cononests in Condw r ana. Berar. Khandesh. Hyderabad and 
Kamatalc. The fortresses of Sbixmer and Trimbalt were to lie restor- 
ed to the Marathas. and Shabn’s mother and family were to be allow- 
ed to return to the Deccan. Shahu on his side agreed to niv 10 lakhs 
of rupees In return for swarahia. to maintain a body of 15000 soldiers 
in order to heljf the Mughals in return for rhanth and to undertake 

12 Elliot and Dnwson, VTT, 408. 409. 465, 466. 
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to protect fee country Irom robbery autl depredation in return for 
sardeshmukhi.M 

Ilusain All’s agreement was provisional till the emperor’s assent 
was obtained. Farrukh-sivar refused to recognize it. But Shuhu 
began to assert and realize his rights from August 1718 in accordance 
with the new arrangement. The result was very far-reaching. 
Through Balaji’s clever diplomacy Shahu was able to secure that 
recognized legal status which he had been aiming at since his release. 
His power was permanently established in his own country. His 
influence with the Mughals and his prestige in the eyes of his people 
were enormouslv enhanced. The troubles at home decreased, and 
a new field was opened to the Marathas to play a decisive role in the 
tangled politics of the Mughal empire. The recognition of the rights 
of chauth and .sanU’shmttkhi helped their military movements and 
facilitated conquest in several Mughal provinces. This was a great 
diplomatic and political revolution in the balance of power of that 
period. Shahu now had his armv further increased and strengthened. 

This agreement did not serve the Marutha interest alone, it proved 
of very great advantage to Husain Ali in his difficulties with the 
emperor. At Delhi his brother Abdullah Khan needed his help as* 
the emperor wanted to get rid of him. Husain Ali was asked to return 
to the capital. He started, accompanied In about 10,000 Marath.i 
troops under the command of Khandc Ran Dubhade, the snmpafi uf 
the Marathas. Balaji also accompanied the Maratha arms in order to 
get the agreement finalh and formally confirmed bv the emperor U 
Along with other sardars Baji Rao. Balaji’s son, also accompanied 
the army. The Marathas were to get as expenses 50,000 nipees per 
day. 

Tire emperor did not want Husain Ali and the Marathas to come 
to Delhi, nor did he want to ratify the agreement. Husain Ali, how- 
ever, reached Delhi along with the Maratha armv in February 1719. 
The quarrel l>ctwcen the emperor and the Sav\ id brothers was Teach- 
ing its climax. On 28 February the Maratha troops were attacked 
unawares by the soldiers of some anti-Sav\ id nobles and bv the citv 
rabble. They lost about 1,500 men. The Savvids, knowing the* empe- 
ror's designs, deposed him on the same dav. A prince of the imnerial 
family, Rafi-ud-darjat, was raised to the throne. The deposed em- 
peror was blinded and then put to death on 28 Aoril 1719. 

The new emperor, a puppet in the hands of the Savxid brothers, 

11 SPD. Vfl. 28; X. 1. RajwaA*. III. 99-100. Pww*w-rftn*« of Itulian HMnrir wl 
R'cordi CmnmMon, 1940. 204-15. EHiot and Dovson, MI, pp 487-88. 
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accepted the settlement with the Maratlias. Two documents con- 
cerning it were issued. 15 One, dated 3 March 1719, granted the right 
of chauth. The other, dated 15 March 1719, recognized the right of 
sardeshmukhi. There was a third deed also, concerning the swarajya, 
but its date is not known. These three farmans confirmed the pro- 
.mises made to the Maratlias bv Husain Ali. 1B The mother and family 
of Shahu, along with Madan Singli, Sambhaji’s son by a concubine, 
were also released. Balaji seems to base immediately left Delhi on 
20 March 1719, and reached Satara on 4 July. The documents which 
he brought from Delhi have been described as ‘the Magna Carta of 
the Maratha dominion’. 


For Balaji the expedition to Delhi was fruitful in mam' respects. 
While returning he passed through Rajputana. He found the Rajputs 
divided, possessing no unity of aim or ac tion. They were wavering in 
their losaltv to and support of the Mughals. bi spite of the agreement 
of the rulers of Jaipur, Jodhpur ayd Udaipur in 1710 not to give their 
daughters in marriage* to the Mughals nor to help the Mughal emperor 
but to fight for their own independence against the Mughals, thev did 
not co-operate and implement these arrangements. Hence the Rajputs 
did not become* a real danger to the* Mughals. They sided with or 
opposed them only temporarily and individually. Disunity and weak- 
ness marked the* political scene in Rajputana. Balaji saw this clearly. 

He also noticed in Delhi the character of the Mughal emperors and 
their nobles, their factions, parties and rivalries, he state of their 
armies and finances. The power of the emperor had declined, that of 
ministers and nobles had increased, but there was no units- among 
them. Capable ministers were onls looking after their own interest and 
seeking to increase their personal power; some were even aiming at 
virtual iiiclriw*ii<l<*Hco. There was hardly auv influential noble of pub- 
lie position who was whole-heartedly loyal to the cause of the emperor 
anti anxious to presen t* the integrity of the empire. Participation in 
Delhi or Deccan polities was motivated by purpewes opposed to the 
imperial interest. The emperors and heirs to die throne had not that 
strength of character, energy, and commanding pers^ahty which 
could hold the reins of the empire united in one hand. They rose and 
fell at the pleasure of powerful nobles Deprived of active imperil 
miidance mid control Delhi politics had neither defensive strength 
nor^aeeressive miRht Tl.e Marathas, however, had been mu* .n 
and power Mh in the Deccan 

Their success in the long and hard-fought War of Independence, 
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Shuliu s success in the civil war with Rajurams widows and sous, 
which trust rated the Mughal plan of weakening and ruining the 
Marathas; the successful raids and conquests of Maratha sardars and 
soldiers in Kamatak, Aurangabad, Khandcsh, Berar, Condwana, 
Gujarat and Malwa, and the later creation of permanent spheres of 
Nfaiatha influence* in Rajputann and Buudclkhand; the* rec*ognition of 
their rights of suarajija . chant h and sardeshmukhi in various parts of 
India; the Maratha-Muglul alliance* for militarv c*o-opc*ration : these 
startling political developments during the last decade of the seven- 
teenth and the first two decades of the eighteenth centurv tended to 
shift the centre of power from Delhi to Maharashtra. While returning 
from north India Balaji had saved about 32 lakhs of rupees from the 
amount he had received from Ilusuin Ali for the expenses of the 
Maratha armv. For his gre(it services to the state Shahu granted 
Balaji the sardeshmukhi of five* mahah. 

After the settlement with Kanhoji Angria and the fall of Tarabai in 
1714 Shahu decided to put down local free-booters and rebels and to 
confiscate their usurpations. Tn lTlfi Shahu sent Balaji against Damaji 
Thorat who cleverly lured him bv a false* oath into his fort under the 
pretext of submission and settlement and then imprisoned him. As 
Damaji could not be put down at the time. Shahu had to secure 
Balaji’s release bv paxment of ransom. T’daji Cliavan, another dis- 
loyal sardar, conspired against Shahu’s authoritx along with C'han- 
drasen Jadhav. Tie used to ravage the country and realize rhaiith on 
his own account. In 1717 Shahu had to take action against his rebelli- 
ous and treacherous conduit Damaji encouraged In previous suc- 
cess. captured bv deceit the minor sachiva \aro Shankar fl717'i, a 
hov of nine vears Hr* had to be ransomed like Balaii Tliorat fried to 
strengthen himself bv negotiating with ITus.yn Mi But after Shahu s 
settlement with Husain Ali in February 1718, Balaji destroyed his 


Hingagaon fortress and captured and imprisoned him in the Pnran- 
dhar fort. Another source of trouble was a Mughal officer named 
Paddnllah Khan stationed at Karhad. He did not leave the place in 
spite of Husain Ali's orders. Tn 1718. before Balaji left for Delhi. 
Shahu along with Balaji marched against him. captured Karhad and 
Tslampur. and drove him awav. Sambhaji of Kolhapur w*ho was help- 
ing the Thorat brothers, was severelv defeated at Vadgaon bv Balaji 
before he left for Delhi in November 1718. As already stated. Balaii’s 
success in Delhi increased the pow-er anti prestige of Shahu; it facili- 
tated restoration of his authority in his territory. Balaji drove awav 
finally the Mughal officers from Poona territory. In An mist 1719 he 
took the Kalvan-Bhiwanrli area. Then in November 1719 Shahu and 
Balaji marched against Sambhaji and the Th'orats who were again 
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creating troubles. They were defeated in the beginning of 1720 and 
deiinitely put down. 

B A 1, A J I' S ACHIEVEMENTS 


Balaji died in April 1720. lie had completed his task, lie was brave 
and loyal, resodrccful and wise. With very old sardars and ministers 
wavering in their loyalty or e\en actively helping the enemies, he was 
able to settle the Maratha-Mughal relations, to win over Ranhoji 
Angria, to deieat not only iarahai and her associates but also Sam- 
bhaj* and his supporters, to drive away troublesome Mughal officers, 
to defeat the intiigues ot Hand Khan Raimi and the Ni/.am-ul-mulk 
and the forces of Husain All, to reduce rebellious local chiefs and 
lamihes, and to organize the Maratha administration, army and finance 
on new lines, suitable to the needs of the time. This is no mean record 
of achievement in the fields ol statesmanship and administration. In 
tile difficult task of putting the Maratha state on a firm footing he was 
able — through tact and good judgment — to enlist the co-operation 
ol prominent sardars and influential families, such as Khande Rao 
Dahhudc, I’ursoji and hanhoji Bhousle. Shankaiji Malluir, the Ruran- 
dares and the Bokils. Thus the new regime was placed on solid foun- 
dations. the era ol internal strife was over. 


Sliahu, no doubt, lacked some ol the essential qualities of kingship 
m that age of adventure and aggression, rapid decision and political 
assertion. Bv character and temperament he was not the ruler best 
suited to his epoch, lie was deficient in strength of will which is the 
primary qualification needed in a ruler, particularly when his task 
is to build up a strong state in times of trouble. I Its people had quali- 
ties of daring ami leadership; they had gifts and talents needed for 
success in war and peace. There was enough human material for a new’ 
class of soldiers and administrators who could locally and efficiently 
serve under the roval banner for the creation and consolidation of a 


strong, expanding, centralised state. But Shalm lacked the genius to 
utilise this material, lie did not possess his predecessors’ spirit of in- 
dependence and resistance to the Mughal empire, lie had in a wav 
bound himself to preserve it and to help the Mughal emperor. He 
accepted the Rajput attitude in politics. It was onlv because the 
Mughal governors and officers were conspiring against and attacking 
the Marathus and not recognizing their legitimate rights that Shalm 
had to agree with or connive at the aggressive poll* - of his sardars 
ami mlomdan. The cmlinmm* emllirt ami emtact between the 
Maratha* and tl„- Mufih.ik were dm- to the undefined politual Ra- 
tion* and claim* In varum, part* of the country and to the alncncr 
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ot a well-adjusted and organized machinery to harmonize those rela- 
tions and to reconcile those claims. 

MAH A 1 II A ADMINISTRATION 

Ihe office ot the peshwa or pant pradhan was created by Shivaji. 

lie was the duel minister. But after the creation of the office of prati- 

nidhi in the time ot Kajarain the peshwa’s office was considered next 

in importance to it. Thus Shahu had nine ministers including the 

pratimdhi. But this s\ stem of administration differed basically from 

that created by Shisuji. It had radically changed under the stress ot 

the War of independence. It had become feudal as also hereditary. In 

order to attract powerful and able men to the king's standard and to 

retain their services and loyalty the jagir s\ stem, modelled on the 

assignment ot land in the Mughal territories, was introduced. Conquer 

and rule’ was the keynote of the new politics of the Marathas. Hence 

arose the new feudal hierarchy of hereditary officers and jagirdars who 

became not only reyenue collectors and military officers but also 
¥ * 

cisil administrators ot the newl\ occupied territories. 

To some capable and ambitious ,army leaders and officers weie as- 
signed spheres ot influence which the\ were expected to bring under 
their control by armed strength without direct assistance fiom the 
kings gosemment. Thus Malwa was assigned to Xcmaji Sindhia, 
Gujarat and Baglan to the Dabhades, Kliandesh and Balaghat to tin* 
peshwa. Berar and Gondwana W the Bhonsles, the Konkau to the 
Angrias, Karnatak to Fateh Singh Bhonsle, Gaugawadi and Aur.mga- 
bad to the Nimhalkars, and Hyderabad, Bidar and the territoiy 1k- 
tween the risers Xira and Warna to the pratinidhi. Tliese Maratha 
sardars fought the Mughal commanders and officers coiitinuousls in 
pursuance of their claims and established their hold on those terri- 
tories. Their conquests led to the strengthening of the Maratha mili- 
tary feudalism. It got rooted in the administration of the country. 
Neither the king himself nor the new peshwa intended or was strong 
enough to unsettle it. Shahu and Balaji could not show a firm hand 
when their own position was precarious. When they were finally 
established they could not undo what they had agreed to or acqui- 
esced in. Both relied primarily on diplomacy and peaceful methods 
to tide over crises and difficult situations. They resorted to extreme 
methods only as a last resort. Their policy was not strong enough 
to settle anv disputed issue finally and decisively. The system of 
rhauth and sardeshmukhi was also largely responsible for the perpe- 
tuation of the jagir system. 

The main pillars of the administration of the Maratha state were 
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(1) the chliatrapati, (2) the ministers in the swarajya territory, (3) the 
sardars in newly conquered territories, including the spheres of in- 
fluence and the areas of revenue collection, and (4) the local units. 
The ruler, the ministers and the sardars were all jagir-holders, possess- 
ing military, political aud civil powers. Such was the organization of 
the new Maratha iwndalo or confederacy under Shahu. The new 
Muratha state was neither centralized nor unitary; it was a decentra- 
lized state, the bond and relations between the monarch and the 
leudatoncs being loose and weak in character. Its military power and 
financial organization were not integrated and unified. The power 
came from above in thcorv, but flowed from below in practice. Hence 
its administrative organization and its foreign policy had no co- 
ordinated strength. Both power and revenue were shared between 
the ruler, ministers anti army leaders. They were neither derived nor 
held or collected from one central authority. There was no real con- 
trol, supervision or co-ordination from the centre. This system tended 
to make the centre weaker and weaker, and to shift tho power and 
resources ol the state to the feudutorv more and more. 


Iu swarajya much ol the old political organization and most ol its 
institutions were maintained, although the supreme authority of 
government was in the hands of Shahu and his peshwa who ruled 
directly in this territory. The sardars followed more or less the same 
svstem and polic) in their own fieis or province. The collection of 
revenue was done bv the sardars or jagirdars. It was divided as 
inflows: 1 1 ) The whole ol the sardeshmukhi (onc-tiuih of the revenue) 
belonged to the ruler; ( 2i the swarajya revenue and the chauth (one- 
iourth ol the revenue, were divided in two portions. 25 per cent being 
appropriated bv the king as rujhati and <5 per cent being marked as 
mokasa. Of the mokasa 6 per cent ( sahotra ) and 3 per cent (nad- 
irauda) remained at the disposal of the king, to be given to 
whomsoever he wished. Sahotra was given to the sachiva, an 
i ladgauda was distributed as the king liked. The remainder of the 
mokasa (66 per cent) was retained by and distributed among the 
sardars holding different territories. They were' expected not to 
encroach on one another's sphere or field of operation. They main- 
tained the local annv. collected the revenue and administered the 
territory directly. Thus outside the swarajya territory there was no 
direct rule of the king and his ministers. There the sardars were the 
primary rulers. Not unnaturally their policies w ere marked bv a 
spirit of independhnee which often degenerated into selfish excWc- 

ness and dangerous rivalry. , , 

Then, was also a minor ml of officials a. the -ynln- sudh as the 

chitnfs for correspondence, the fadnis for accoun s. | 
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treasury, and others, who looked after the details of administration. 
They appointed similar officers or darakhdars for each sardar and 
supervised their work. Some of the ministers and sardars had to make 
monthly payments for maintenance of royal establishments. The 
sachiv paid for the maintenance of royal stables, the pratinidhi for 
royal stores, and the peshwa for royal palaces and buildings. It was 
the duty of the officer called rajadnya to supervise these collections 
and contributions from feudatories. 

In spite of considerable powers and opportunities for independent 
action, the sardars had well defined duties which kept them close to 
the central structure, lliey were not allowed to make war and peace 
without die sanction of the central authority. Thev were expected lo 
keep loyal to the king, to send regularly the fixed amount of reu nite 
payable to him, to keep proper accounts and records, to keep the 
army in good order, to inform die central government about its 
strength, and to maintain the inams given to temples and other bodies 
and persons in the territories under their charge. 17 

S V c C E S S I O N OF B A J I RAO 

Baji Rao, Balaji Vishwanath’s eldest sou, was bom on IS August 
1700; Chimnaji Appa was about five years younger. Both these 
brothers created a revolution in contemporary politics bv their mili- 
tary achievements and political foresight. The keynote of their politics 
was, 'advance or perish*. They got their early training in war and 
politics in the company and movements of their father. Baji Rao 
used to accompany him in his expeditions from 1710. 1 s He was with 
him in Delhi in 17 18- 19. 19 He took an active part in warfare during 
1719-20. He showed a precocious ability in military matters and in 
the understanding of political problems. Shahu recognized this fact 
and conferred on him the office of the peshwa on 17 April 1720.20 
Along with Baji Rao's personal merit, Balaji’s unexampled devotion 
and services counted in the choice. Baji Rao had already been made 
a sardar on 6 October 1718 at the time of his -going to Delhi. 

The Maratha state at the time had to face foes within and without. 
In the north and the east Baji Rao, as the principal minister, had to 
ward oil the aggression of governors and officers of Mughal 

17 Ranade, Introduction to Peehwas’ Diaries. Rainchandra Pant Amatya, Ajnapatra. 
Sardesai, Bdofi Vtihwanath, 153-80. S. N. Sen, AdmMstmtioe System of the Maratfuh. 

18 Shahu Bekhor, 28. 

19 SFD, XXX, 308, 800. Shahu Boskird, 108. 

20 Rajwade,. IV, Peshwa Bakhar, Ka\yeitihasa Sampraha. No. 4%. Sluihu Maharui 
ChaHtra. 
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provinces. In the west he had to check the encroachments of the 
Sidis, the Portuguese and the English. In the south he had to lead 
expeditions against Mughal usurpations and local rebellions. Within 
the swarajya he had to put down, conspiracies and rebellions. Finally, 
he had to settle the quarrels with Sambhaji of Kolhapur, the Dabha- 
des of Gujarat, the Angrias of the Konkan, and the Bnonsles ot Berar. 

The most important problem, however, was the settlement of rela- 
tions with the Mughal empire. Muhammad Shah, who succeeded as 
emperor in September 1719, confirmed the far mans granted to the 
Maraihas.-l But at that time there weio two parties in the imperial 
court, one pro-Maratha and the other anti-Maratha. The Sayyids fav- 
oured the Marathas; the Turanis opposed their claims. The struggle 
lor power between these two parties continued. After Husain Ah 
departure from the Deccan in 17 lb the Xizam-ul-mulk defeated 
his deputies Dilawar Ali and Alam Ali— the latter being supported 
by a large Maratlu contingent — and secured control over the south- 
ern subahs. Husain Ali who started to punish the Nizam-ul-mulk was 
killed treacherously by the Turani party on S October 1720 at Toda 
Bhim, GO miles east of Jaipur. His brother Abdullah Khan was de- 
feated at llasaupur on 14 No\ ember 1*20, and captured. Thus the 
Turani party came to power.-- One oi its leaders, the Nizam-ul-mulk, 
had already become the viceroy ot the Deccan from August li-O. 
Hie emperor, however, called him from the south and made him im- 
perial wazir in February 1722. During his absence in the north his 
deputy, Mubari/. Khan, looked alter the all airs o! his Deccan vice- 
rovaltv. As an agent of the Mughal empire, and with his personal 
interest fixed in the Deccan, the Nizam-ul-mulk became a powerful 


and persistent enemy of the Maratha state. 

Ba i Rao's twenty' years’ regime may be divided into four p*nod>, 
each of five years’ duration. In the first quinquennium he matched the 
moves and policy- of the Nizam and settled Ins own policy and field 
of action. He also studied the interests and aims of the leading men 
and the nature of affairs at home and laid down h,s own line of 


action in relation to them. 


UAJI K AO'S 1-1 BST Q U J N V ^ E N N IV M : 

RELATIONS WITH NIZAM-UL-MULK 

The Marathas were pro-Sawid, but after the fall of the Sayyids 
they gave up the lost cause. The Nizam, though ant.-Maratha at hearty 
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was anxious for Maratiia help against his enemies in Delhi. He met 
Baji Itao at Chikhalthan in Khamlesh on 4 January 1721 with the 
object of entering into some sort of understanding with him.*) It was 
also expedient tor the Marathas to come to a settlement with the de 
facto ruler of the Mughal subahs in the Deccan. The Nizam during 
his negotiations with the Marathas recognized their rights and issded 
orders concerning them, one on 22 November 1720, and the other on 
4 January 1 < 21. I hey had already been confirmed bv the emperor. -•t 

I he immediate problem for Baji Rao on succeeding his father was 
to expel the Mughal officers who were still holding on m some parts 
of Maratha territory. On 11 October 1720 a severe engagement took 
place with them at Burainuti ami they were driven out. The work ol 
expulsion ol the Mughals from other parts ol Maratiia territory con- 
tinued tor some \ ears. -5 This work was entrusted to the pratinidhi 
Sripat Rao in 1720-21. His campaign against them is known as 
the Bnnkapur campaign. But the really important problem was how- 
to protect tiie Maratha territories against the intrigues of the Nizam- 
ul-mulk'who controlled the Mughal subahs in the Deccan from August 
1720. Urged by his deputy, Mubariz Khan, to check the Maratha pro- 
gress in Kamatak, he entered into a league with Chandrascn Jadhas , 
set Sambhaji against Shahu, and then informed Shahu that he was 
not prepared to recognize his rights to chautli and sardeshmukhi. As 
Sambhaji claimed the same right, thev should settle their quarrel ami 
then he would grant the dues payable to the Marathas. As the Ni/um 
prevented the Nfaratha officers from collecting the revenues Shahu 
had to realize them by force. Ifaibatrao Nimhalkar defeated Chan- 
drascn Jadhav and others who were fighting on behalf of the Ni/atn 
on the banks of the Godavari on 15 December 1720. 

Thus Baji Rao’s main task was to frustrate the secret designs of the 
Nizam against the integrity of the Maratha state and its recognized 
rights. He soon understood the double policy of the Nizam and laid 
down his own policy before Shahu in the royal council in 1721. Baji 
Rao is reported to have advocated the billowing plan in a speech : 
“The Mughal empire is lying prostrate, it is nearing its end, it is torn 
by factions and internecine feuds, the emperor desires to blister up 
his throne with our support. You speak of the Nizam breaking the 
agreement and commencing hostilities. But he is of no account. . . You 
now occupy the throne and arc assisted by able councillors. Our aid is 
sought by the Mughals and by its means emperors are made and un- 

23 SPD, X, 4-7. II; XXX. 300 (p. 266). 

24 Proceeding of Indian Historical Record* Commission. 1040. 207-15. 

25 SPD, XXX. 26, 810, 324. 
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made. Is not this the moment when we should attempt to seize the 
supreme political power? I undertake to hold the Nizam in check as 
well as cilect a northward drive . . . The great Shivaji’s dream of the 
conquest ol Hindustan has remained unfulfilled to this date. Balaji Pant 
has prepared the ground, establishing friendly relations with the Hindu 
raja$. Now is our time to drive away the strangers from the country 
ol the Hindus and to ucquirc immortal renown. Let us strike at the 
trunk ol the withering tree, and the branches will fall of themselves. 
By directing our oflorts to Hindustan, the Maratha flag shall fly from 
the Krishna to At took. ’ Shahu replied, "You shall plant it beyond the 
llimuknas. ^ <m are indeed a noble son of a noble father.”^* No doubt 
Slialm agreed generally with Baji Rao's aggressive and warlike policy; 
but it was to lx* followed when peaceful negotiations had failed. 

Ihe first meeting with the Ni/ain on 4 January 1721 at Chikhaldiau 
did not result in a real change m the Nizams secret designs. He was 
openlv temporising but secret 1\ eonspiiing. The Mughal officers in parts 
ol the Maratha kingdom were resisting the attempts of the Marathas 
to rc-occupv their terntorv . The Nizam and Mubariz Khan were ob- 
structing the establishment ol the Maratha authority in Karnatak and 
extending their own power in that region. They were supporting and 
inciting Shaltu s enemies and rebels within the state to rise against 
him. Baji Rao, finding negotiations proving fruitless, decided to orga- 
nize and use force. On J‘3 March 1721 he attacked Surat. 

A few months later — in Tebruarv 1722 — the Nizam became the 
emperor's chief niiuistei. 1m om his point of vantage !« tried to estab- 
lish imperial authority and his personal dominance in the various pro- 
vinces Naturally he was not prepared to recognize Maratha rights. In 
November 1722 Baji Rao left for Malwa. The provinces of Malwa and 
Gujarat were assigned bv Shahu as half mokasa to the peshwa as his 
field of opeiation alter the imperial grant of rhauth and sardcshmuklti. 
The demand for these revenues was turned down by the emperor on 
the advice of the Nizam. Baji Rao decided to realize his dues by force. 
In order to carry on this task he appointed Udaji Pawar to take charge 
of Malwa on 8 December 1722 bv tin- grant of a half-share of his own 
inokaso. I’daji Pawar did this work efficiently bv establishing Maratha 
outposts in Malwa. Kanthaji Kadam Bandc and Pilaji Gaikwad were 
engaged in similar work in CIujar.it on behalf of the Dahhades. Hie 
Nizam was opposed to such expansion of Maratha power; but being 
out of good grace of the court party at that time he adopted a con- 
ciliatory attitude towards the Marathas. He met Baji Rao at Badaksha 


26 Shahu Maftaraj CharUra, 60-61. 
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near Zabua in Malwa on 13 February 1723.2? Nothing definite was set- 
tled. The Nizam wanted to gain time and was only complying with 
the requirements of the occasion. He wanted to establish his inde- 
pendence in the Deccan and, with that end in view, wanted the help 
of the Marathas in his contest against the court party. Baji Rao, on 
the other hand, wanted to expel all Mughal officers from Maharashtra 
and Kamatak and to establish Maratha dominance in Malwa and 
Gujarat. He defeated Dost Muhammad of Bhopal in April 1723. 

A few mouths later the Nizam’s differences with the emperor and 
tile court party readied the climax. The latter were suspicious about 
his aims and disliked his selfish intrigues. I It' was arrogant and un- 
popular. On his part he was disgusted with the worthlessness and 
intrigues of the courtiers. He gave up the post of chief minister in 
December 1723 and left for the Deccan in February 1724, without 
tlie emperor's permission, on the pretext of driving out the Marathas 
from Malwa and Gujarat.-* He reached I’jjuin in Malwa. Baji Rao 
had already marched to the north on 27 January 1724 to watch the 
movements of the Nizam and to extend his authority in Malwa. The 
emperor, who did not approve of the Nizam’s aims and methods, 
appointed Mubariz Khan as governor of the Deccan and ordered him 
to resist the Nizam. He also wrote to Shohu to assist Mubariz Khan in 
this task. Baji Rao fought a battle with the Mughals at Latnokani in 
Khandesh on 14 March 1727, and then proceeded to Malwa -*• The 
Marathas were being welcomed bv some Rajput chiefs, nobles and 
landholders. Sawai Jai Singh of Amber seemed to Ik* favourable to 
their entrance into the province. It was being overrun bv Udaji 
Pawar, and from 1724 also bv Ranoji Sindhia and Malhar Rao 
I lolkar. Tliev were collecting rhauth by force as the peshwa’s repre- 
sentatives. 

In. his hour of peril the Nizam also sought the help of the Marathas 
He and Baji Rao met at Nalchha near Dhar in Malwa on 18 Mav 
1724.30 As Mubariz Khan had not approached him Baji Rao agreed 
to help the Nizam. Shahu in reply to the emperor’s request for help 
had made a demand for the confirmation of his rights, the abolition 
of tribute, and the conferment of the gmernorship of the Deccan 
on the person whom he 'Shahid would approve. The emperor re- 
jected these demands. Therefore the Marathas adopted a pro-Nizam 
polfcv at the time. The Nizam on 23 June 1724 issued formal docu- 
ments agreeing only to the old Maratha demands.®! The Nizam s 

27 SPD, X. 25. 

28 Elliot and Dowv>n # VTI, 5M-25. Irv?ru, T/rtrr WuphoU. IT, Ml. 
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contest with Mubariz Kiian followed. He came out successful; Muba- 
riz Kiian was defeated and killed in the battle of Shakharkheda in 
Berar on 1 October 1724.32 Whether the Marathas played any actual 
part in this battle is not clear; they probably- waited to make a bar- 
gain with the victor. There is no doubt, however, that this battle 
marked the virtual establishment of the Nizam’s independent power 
in the Deccan. He made Hyderabad his capital on 16 January 1725. 
He was recognized as the governor of the Deccan on 20 June 1725 
by the emperor, but was deprived of the chief ministership of the 
empire as also of the governorship of Malwa and Gujarat. 

Baji Rao and the Nizam had another meeting at Aurangabad, but 
no finality in political relations was reached. The peace could not 
and did not last long. The Ni/am did not like the presence of Maratha 
revenue-collectors in his prosinces. A number of disloyal Maratha 
sardars and claimants approached him for help against Shahu. 

. rukirnn and \H T \r.i siit.of: \ o\ 

The second quinquennium of Bap Rao’s regime, from 1726 to 
17 30, is important in tin* context of his relations with the Nizam. 
This was the period of the Karnatak campaigns and the Maratha 
advance in Malwa, Bimdclkhand and Gujarat. Sambhaji’s affairs were 
also settled. 

The legion known as Karnatak t (insisted of two parts: Balaghat 
'high land and I’aiughat low land Some portions of these had been 
conquered bv the sultans of Bijapur and Colkond,.. and others bv 
Sluxuji and Vvankoji the remaining areas remained under local 
Hindu rulers Aurung/ib had absoibed .ill these portions in the 
empiie when he deslrmed all the Dei can kingdoms But the Mara- 
thas regained their possession after his death. The Chorpades estab- 
lished Maratha authoritv in Karnatak with their headquarters at 
Cutti. Successixe Mughal goxemurs and officers tried to extend and 
consolidate Mughal anthoiitx in Karnatak. Saadatullah Khan. Aurang- 
zih’s general, established his headquarters at Arcot which la\' be- 
tween Ba’aghat and Paiivjlut Snbseniientlv Arcot liecame the capi- 
tal of his successors, the nawahs of Karnatak. Tile Marathas had 
secured the right of collecting < Jwiith from .ill these parts. The Nizam 
and his officers were not nrena r <»d to allow it Hence arose the Kar- 
natak campaigns. 31 Izx.il Hindu chiefs also sought Maratha help 
against Mughal encroachments. Saadatullah Khan had harassed the 
Tanjore Maratha rulers. 

32 SPD, XXX, 33. 34. 311. Elliot #n<l Dmvson. Vtl. 323 HaqufOt-uI- Slam. 1-33-37. 

33 PuranJarq Daftar, I. 77. Rafwade, VI. 22. 
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The first campaign W or the campaign of Chitaldrug, took place 
from November 1725 to May 1726. Shahu sent Baji Rao and l’ilaji 
Jadhav to the Nizam to ask for his co-operation which was, however, 
refused. Baji Rao joined die campaign which was wider the command 
of Fateh Singh Bhonsle who was associated with other important 
commanders. The ruler of Sunda surrendered and agreed It) pay tri- 
bute in return for protection. As soon as the Marathas returned, the 
Nizam's officers started attacking the Hindu principalities in that 
area. The Nizam himself went as far as Adoui in 1726 and sent troops. 
When Shahu heard the complaints of the Hindu rulers lie sent anothcr 
expedition. The second campaign, or the campaign of Sriranga- 
pattan,'* 5 covered the period "from November 1726 to April 1727. Baji 
Rao joined this expedition and marched as far as Srirangapattan, 
securing obedience of local chiefs and collecting chauth. But the 
Maratha armies suffered in this campaign owing to scarcity of water, 
intense heat and epidemic of cholera. The campaign was not very 
successful. Baji Rao made a treaty of peace with Saadatullafi which 
lasted till 1742. The Marathas established their rights of cluiutli in 
western ami central Kamatak only which strengthened the authority 
of the Ghorpades of Gutti. Their claims in eastern Kamatak remained 
unsettled. % 

While the second Kamatak campaign was going on and Baji Rao 
was e.igaged there, the Nizam allied himsclt with the malcontents 
of Maharashtra, such as Sambhaji of Kolhapur, Ghnndrascn Jadhax 
and other sardars who were plotting against Shahu. >" lie instigated 
a cixil war among the Marathas to gain his own ends. Shahu in ordei 
to conciliate Sambhaji had offered him a draft agreement in Decem- 
ber 1723 which proposed that they should unite against the Mughals 
and share the conquests half and half. 5S But Sambhaji had refused 
to accept these terms; he wanted the throne itself. When Baji Rao 
was engaged in the Kamatak campaign, Chandrasen Jadhav and his 
associates made an unsuccessful surprise attack on Shahu’s territory . 
In order to punish them Shahu recalled Baji Rao from Kamatak. 
Udaji Pawar, Bande and Pilaji Gnikxvad were* summoned from the 
north. The party of the pratinidhi xvas not in favour of aetiye meas- 

34 Shahu Roznishi, 27. Rajiuidc. VI, 22. 

35 Shahu Roznishi 19. 22, 23, 25. Balaji Baji Rao Roznishi. 226-28. 
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urcs against the Nizam; it wanted to settle differences amicably. 
The Nizam wanted his capital Hyderabad to 'be exempt from chauth 
1,1 lu *u of some annual revenue on assigned land or a stipulated 
amount in cash to be paid irom the treasury. lie also proposed that 
Shuhu s officers should not enter his territory for realising the chuulh. 
In return he was prepared to give some, fixed amount and a portion 
ot territory in Balaghat to Shuhu and a jagir to the pratinidhi. The 
pratinidhi accepted these terms. The Nizam also proposed to arbi- 
trate between Shahu and Sambhaji in regard to their rival claims. Baji 
Rap was opposed to the acceptance of am of these proposals. The 
Nizam, however, got Hyderabad exempted from chauth and sardesh- 
mukhi in exchange lor other territory on the mediation of the prati- 
nidhi. He continued to refuse payment of chauth to the Murathas. 
Baji Rao, therefore, started to harass the Nizam’s territory on 27 
August 1727. W Shahu sent letters on 13 October to his sardars to 
join Baji Rao. Sambhaji went over to the Nizam. The Nizam had 
•also prepared secretls for a struggle, but he had kept his plans and 
moves (juite secret. In/ a letter to Sawai Jai Singh in 1727 he wrote 
that he had imited and brought Sambhaji to his side, that bv help- 
ing him he was trying to oust Shahu fioin his throne, that Sultanji 
Nimbalkar had come over to him. and that other sardars were likeb 
to join him and thus Shahu would be weakened.- 40 

Baji Rao was weak and the Nizam was strong in artillery. Hence 
Baji Rao had to depend on technical manoeuvres and mobile tfoops 
lor his success, thus neutralizing the power of the Nizam’s artillery. 
Two theatres of war developed. one in the Maratha kingdom itself 
in the south and west, the other in the Nizam’s territory in the north 
and east. Chimnaji was put in charge of the first and Baji Rao 
personalis took charge of the- second There was fighting in both 
areas. It started first in the Poona area in the rainy season (Jul\- 
Octolier) of 1727. Here Iwaz Khan, Chandiasen Tadhav. the Thorats 
and others were causing a lot of havoc. I'daji Pawar opposed and 
cheeked them successfully in August 172i. Ohandrasen Jadhav was 
defeated by Fateh Singh Bhonsle and Raghuji Bhonsle.4i 

Meanwhile Baji Rao had left for the second theatre of war on 
7 July 1727. He started his campaign on 27 August. Tin- Nizam 
asked tor Sawai Jai Singh’s help against Shahu Baji Rao cteuted a 
lot of disturbances and ravaged Berar and Kh mdcsh. Therefore (fie 
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Nizam marched against him in October 1727 to protect his lerri- 
tory.42 Baji Rao's plan was to create diversion bv invading his terri- 
tory and thus draw out the Nizam and his forces from the Poona 
theatre, which was the heart of the Maratha kingdom. The Nizam 
tried to pursue him. His forces under Iwaz Khan were repelled by 
Baji Rao on 5 November in Khandesh .43 Eluding the Nizam’s pursuit 
Baji Rao entered Gujarat. Finding pursuit to be useless, the angry 
Nizam marched into the Poona area and with the help of his art 'Mery 
captured a number of places in the month of Pecembcr. 44 There 
at Poona he performed the marriage of Sambhaii with the daughter 
of a Sisodia Rajput prince of Ramnagar. When Baji Rao heard of 
the troubles in the Poona area he returned to Khandesh on 14 Feb- 
ruary 1728 to divert the Nizam’s forces from that side. *5 The Nizam 
marched to meet Baji Rao to save his capital and territory from ra- 
vages. From Ahmadnagar he marched towards Khandesh in Febru- 
ary 1728. Having no artillery, Baji Rao manoeuvred his mm ('incuts 
in such a wav as to catch the Nizam in a difficult position, so that 
he would lie surrounded and incapable of using his artillery. 

This is exactly what happened. The Nizam was entrapped at 
Palkhed, 20 miles to the west of Aurangabad, where forxl. fodder and 
water were scarce, and the artillery could not move He was sur- 
rounded b\ Baji Rao’s forces. 40 bis communications were cut off 
Baji Rao was accompanied by Pilaji Jadhav. Malhar Rao Holhar. 
Ranoii Sindhia and some other able commanders Ultimately the 
Nizam was forced to surrender on 25 February 1728. His art filers, 
however, saved him from annihilation. Iwaz. Khan started negotia- 
tions for peace and on 6 March 1728 the treaty of Mnngi Shengaon 
was agreed to. 4 ? Baji Rao had defeated the great Nizam, »he fore- 
most Mughal soldier of his time. The Nizam consented to reinstate 
Maratha tax-collectors, to pay up all arrears of rhauth and \ordc\h- 
mukhi, and to recognize Shahu as the sole ruler of the Marath is. But 
lu* refused to surrender Sambhaji. 

This treaty established Shahu’s undisputed supremacy in his own 
country; it weakened the power of Baji Rao’s rivals at Shahu’s court 
and of the rebels in the country. It was a great success for Baji 
Rao, both military and political. The stcaraji/a was freed from Mughal 
interference and the encroachments of Mughal officers. Raji Ran 

42 SPD, X, 40, 46, 47, 50; XIV, 33; XXX, 50. 
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wanted to destroy the power of the Nizam once for «11. But Slialiu 
was not in favour of this policy. He wanted to maintain good 
neighbourly relations with him. Hence Baji Rao could not farcy 
war into the Nizam’s territory. T1 is seems to lie the main cause 
why Baji Rao subsequently directed his attention and activity to 
the northern field. 


EMERGENCE OF KOLHAPUR STATE 

Sambhaji had to leave the Nizam in March 1728 after the treaty 
of Mungi Sheogaon. Shahu wanted to conciliate him and settle his 
relations with him finally. ‘Sambhaji had no powerful supporters 
left except the rebel Udaji Chavan.'M Shahu rebuked him for going 
over to the Nizain. lie proposed to acquire for him a small king- 
dom but was not prepared to partition the ancestral swarajya terri- 
tory or to acknowledge his claims to the Maratha rajya . 49 Sambhaji, 
however, was as obstinate and self-seeking as Tarabai. He and Udaji 
(.'ha van again started trouble near the Wama river. Shahu entrusted 
the campaign against them to the pratinidhi, who in Januarv 1730 
defeated Sambhaji’s forces completely and captured Tarabai, Rajas- 
Kai, Sambhaji’s, wives and some Kolhapur sardars of note. But 
Sambhaji escaped to the Panhala fort. Tarabai remained a prisoner 
with Shahu; Rajashai and Sambhaji’s wives were sent back to 
Sambhaji. 

Unable to count any longer upon the support of the Nizam, 
Sambhaji submitted unconditionally and gave up his claim to half 
the kingdom. The two cousins met in a great do ,>>ar on 13 April 
1731. The treatv of Wama 50 consisting of nine articles settled their 
relations. The river Wama was made the boundary between their 
territories. They were to co-operate against their common enemies. 
They were not to employ each others sonants. This treatv ci eated 
the Kolhapur state Sambhaji accepted more or less a subordinate 
position which remained unchanged in subsequent years because 
he could not show' any military ability or political sagacity. He did 
not take part in any of the Maratha campaigns in the south. 


marathasinmalwa 
Alter the defeat of the Nizam at Palkhed Baji Rao and Chimnajf 
were free to proceed to Malwa \\h< re their own commanders — Pawar, 
Ilolkar and Sindhia— were operating. The Dabliades were holding on 
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to Gujarat and the Bhonsles to 13erar and Condwana which had been 
respectively assigned to them as their fields of action and spheres of 
influence. Baji Kao and Chimnaji proceeded to die north in October 
1728. They were in need of money for their armies anti were in 
debt. They wanted to consolidate their hold on Malwa and get their 
rights confirmed by the emperor. Chimnaji was to operate in Malwa 
anti Baji Rao hr Bundelkhand; they were to support each other in 
their operations. They also wanted to assert die authority of the 
Maratha central government and its chief minister over the Dahlia- 
des, Bhonsles ami Ximbalkars, who were showing tendencies of se- 
paratism and defiance. Their main object, however, was to weaken 
the Mughal power in the north ami the Nizam in the south as also 
to compel both to recognize the .Maratha rights. The Maratha ad- 
vance in the north was facilitated by sell -seeking and quarrelling 
Mugiial officers and was welcomed b\ some Rajput and Buudela 
princes, chiefs and landholders.' 

Geography had given Malwa an important strategic position.”’ 1 It 
was not only a highway of commerce, but also a military route and 
a base of operations lor the northern invaders of the Deccan. It was 
also a fertile province. Malwa was being iu\ aded by the Marathas 
from the time of Rajaram. The name of Xcmaji Simlhia acquired 
prominence in this connection. Rhandc Rao Dabliade and Kanthaji 
Kadam Baiule often raided Malwa. From 1720 it was assigned as 
nuskasa to the peshwa. During the early part of Baji Kao’s peshwa- 
ship it was held by a number of Mugh«\l governors in succession: tin* 
Nizam-ul-mulk from 2 February 1719. Girdhar Bahadur from 30 
August 1722: Azimullah from 15 May 1723; Ginlhar Bahadur again 
from 2 June 1725; and Bhawani Ram from 29 November 1728. 

When Chimnaji came to Malwa towards die close of 1728 Girdhar 
Bahadur was the governor. He was an able officer. Baji Kao's com- 
manders — l\i war, llolkar and Simlhia — had captured Maudu and 
Dhar, known as the gates to Malwa. Thus in 1721 was established the 
Peshwa’s authoritv in south Malwa. In 1720 Pilaji Jadhav and Anaml 
Rao Pawar had invaded Malwa and fought Girdhar Bahadur anti 
Dava Bahadur. Girdhar had expelled Kanthaji Kadam Baude from 
Malwa and was encamping at Amjhera near Sarangpur when the 
Marathas entered Malwa. Chimnaji and Udaji Pawar came with 
22,000 troops, suddenly attacked Girdhar Bahadur at Amjhera, and 
after a hard-fought battle defeated him. Both Girdhar Bahadur and 
Dava Bahadur were killed on 29 November 1728. Then Chimnaji 
and Udaji proceeded to Ujjain, the capital of Malwa; but Bhawani 

51 R. Sinh. Malwa in Transition, 2-12. Irvine, I, (tier Mughah, II, 241-55. 
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Ram, Girdhar’s son and successor to governorship, who had organiz- 
ed its defence, resisted tliem succcsstully. The siege was* given up. 
in 1729 Baji Rao partitioned the Malwa rnokasa amongst Pawar, Hol- 
kar and Sindhia and fixed their shares of revenue and that of the 
central government. 

Jn Octol)cr 1729 Sawai Jai Singh was appointed governor of Malwa. 
He was in favour of a policy of appeasement; he did not like resistance 
to the Marathas. He knew that the Mughals had not found it pos- 
sible to drive away the Marathas from Malwa. He, therefore, propos- 
ed a settlement to Baji Rao in 1730 • (J j 10 lakhs w&rth of territory 
was to l»e given to Shahu in lieu of rhauth for Malwa, as jagir; (2) one 
sardar of Shahu was to remain with a force in Malwa to keep peace 
and to administer the /«gir. Shahu agreed. But the emperor, who 
was at first favourably inclined towards this compromise, refused to 
accept it on the advice of Muhammad Khan Bangash who promised 
to. expel the Marathas if he were appointed gosernor of Malwa. Con- 
sequently Sawai Jai Singh was removed and Bangash was appointed 
liis successor on 19 September 1730. 


NM R A T 1) \ S IN BVM) K I. k II U D 

While Clnnuiaji was engaged m Malwa, Baji Rao was marching 
to Bundelkhund through Berar and Gondwana. The fiundela Raj- 
puts, who had long suffered, under the Mughals, welcomed the 
Maratha advance. Their great leader, Chhatrasal, had begun, to fight 
against the Mughals as earls as 1070 and had met Shivaji. Under 
Muhammad Shall, Muhammad Klian Bangash. wL.< was then gover- 
nor of Allahabad, was entrusted with the task of reducing the Bun- 
delas and bringing them to obedience. In 1727 he commenced 
hostilities against them. Chhatrasal had already defeated his son 
and officers who had been sent against him. Then the Bangash 
marched in person in 1728 in with a large force. Thery was a severe 
battle between him ami Gfihatrasal in June 1728. The Bundelas were 
hard pressed. In December 172S Chhatrasal and his men were de- 
feated near Jaitpur, which he was compelled to surrender. Bap Rao 
at that time was marching towards Bundelkhand and Baghelkhand. 
He was at Garha M.'ndla in February 1729. He was secretly re- 
quested bv Chhatrasal for succour. He ^ ^ 

Tadhav and other able commanders with 25,000 troops. 

1 In March 1729 Chhatrasal and his son met Baji Ran at Mahoba. 

The struggle between Baji Rao and Bangash started immedia . 

ine Siruggie ww ‘ < «. .* Rfl(> however b\ his superior 

Bangash had good a i ■ ;l ’ jj. son Q a j m Khan who 

manoeuvres surrounded him at M ,t P* • • . - 172 a All his 

was coming to help him was defeated on 28 April 17Z9. Ail ms 
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communications and supplies writ* out off. In August 1729 Ban gash 
was forced to surrender at Jaitpur. lie agreed to leave Bundelkhand 
and not to attack Chhatrasal again. Baji Rao had already left for 
the south and reached Poona on 16 July. At the time of his death 
in 1731 Chhatrasal left one-third of his territory in Bundelkhand 
to Baji Rao. His two sons, Ilirdesa and Jagatraj, and Baji Rao were 
to help one another. 52 Thus Baji Rao 1> V his successes in 1728 and 
1729 got a strong foothold and base in Malw* and Bundelkhand in 
the heart of Hie Mughal empire. 

M A HATH VS IN C u J A IU T 

• 

Baji Rao then directed his attention to Gujarat 1 ” and the D.tbh.T- 
des. The Marathas had been attacking Gujarat since the first sack 
ol Surat by Shivaji in 1664. Dhanaji Jadhav had raided Gujarat dur- 
ing Tarabai s regency (1700-1707,' and defeated local forces. Again 
the Mughal, forces were defeated during 1707-1712 in the Tapti 
region. The Marathas had secured their hold on a portion of south 
Gujarat. Khande Rao Dabhade at that time held Raglan and \han- 
desR as an assignment for tlie collection of chaufh and controlled the 
route between Khandesh and Gujarat. lie was, however, encroach- 
ing on Gujarat and establishing his authority there"* In 1719 Sh ihu 
ordered him to collect rhauth in Gujarat. In 1726 Shalm ga\e him 
onl\ one-lull niokasa of Gujarat and tin* other half to Chiinnu|i 
Dabhade had not been consistentk lo\al to Shalm r >" Though lie had 
joined Shalm in 1707. he went o\er to Tarabai in 170S. He again 
qmr over to Shahu in 1710 when he was made S' no Vw s khrl Jl.it 
again he went over to Tarabai in 1711 He again came oxer to Shalm 
and was made v cnapafi on 11 Januarx 1717. When he was ordered 
bv Shahu in 1719 to collect rhauth fn>m Guj.uat lu liegan to consul* r 
Gujarat as his own assignment and field of opeiat'on In 1719 Pilaji 
Gaikwad. acting on behalf of Dabhade, marched on Surat . ml do 
feated the Mughal troops there He collet led rhmtth and established 
himself at Songarh, about 50 miles east of Surat. So the Maratha- 
Mughal struggle in Gujarat startl'd afresh in 1719. Baji Rao himself 
attacked Surat on 7 Marth 1721. Tims Gnjara* politics developed 

52 Poison, Bnndrlfas. Paraxnlt, ltihaui Samprfihn (Rmulrln Pralarana). Rrahnv'ndrn 
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three aspects : (1) u contest between the Marathas and the Mughals; 
(2) quarrels between Maratlia sardurs over tlieir respective spheres 
ol influence; and (8) quarrels between Mughal officers themselves, 
und their invitation to the Marathas lor help. 

Gujarat, like Malwa, was a fertile and rich pioviucc It had a 
extensive coast line aud was important commercially and strategical- 
ly. It bordered Maharashtra on the north. Between 172b and 1730 
llaidar Quli Khan, Nizam-ubimilh and Sarbuland Khan served as 
governors ol this subali. It was the Nizam-ul-mulk (governor ot 
Gujarat from 21 October 1722 to Dm ember 1721; who advised his 
deputy in Gujarat, Hamid Khun, to enlist Maratlia help to oppose 
Shujaat Khan, the deputy ol the new governor Sarbuland khan. 
The Nizam-ul-mulk wanted to acquire Gujarat just as he had acquir- 
ed the Deccan, llamid khan sought the aid ol kauthaji Kadanr 
Bundc who agreed to assist bun m return for a promise ol chauih. 
In 1723 Dabhade was able to collect chauih from Gujarat. In 1 < 24 
kanthaji helped llanud khan, who defeated and killed Shujaat khan, 
liustam Ali khan, Shujuat’s brother, who came to punch llamid 
Khan, sought Pilaji Garkwad s, help. But Gaikwad proved a broken 
reed, liustam Ali Khan was finally defeated and killed at Basil, 23 
miles trom Alunadabad, on 11 February 1723, by Ilarnul khan who 
was assisted not only by Kanthaji Kadarn Bande but also by the 
peshvvas agent, I'daji Pa war. kanthaji got the right ol collecting 
chaufh north ot the river Matii and Pilaji south it. Baji Kaos 
agculs got the right to collect chuuth in several districts bordering on 
Malwa. Thus the imperial rule weakened in Gujarat, and grave 
disorder occurred in the subah. A civil war between Mughal o - 
lieers and another between Maratlia assigness— one for authority, the , 
other for chauth — were going on. Hamid khan had defeated and 
killed Shujaat Khan and liustam Ali Khan, but soon al forwards he 
withdrew 1mm the contest at the instance ol his master Mzam-ub 
mulk, leaving tire coast clear for Sarbuland khan. In April li-J 
Bande delcated Gaikwad near Cambay; but soon afterwards tires 
joined together and were defeated rn January 1.-6 bv Saibula 
Khan's trwps. Meanwhile the poshwas force led by l 
entered Grrjarat and besieged Yudnagar. Sarbuland khan did not 
command sufficient strength to fight both die forces-Dabb ado s and 
the peshwas-one ln»m the south and the other fronitbc^>; H, 
therefore, agreed to grant chauth* to die poshwas agents, but rtot 

to Dabhndes, on 20 February 172<. . r t i r :. T m 

Disputes now arose between rival Maratlia chieftains for tlu right 
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to chauth in Gujarat. Surbuland Khan sought the peshwa ’s aid 
against Dabhade’s agents; this was a condition attached to the grant 
ot the chauth. But Dabliade's agents proved very troublesome and 
powerful. To avoid their quarrels and encroaclunents Shahu agreed 
to give the whole assignment of Gujarat to Dabhpdc on 1 August 
1727.37 But this arrangement did not ensure peace between the 
peslnvu and Dabhade. While Baji Rao was engaged in hostilities 
.with the Nizam in 1728, Dabhade’s forces raided Malwa which was 
the peshwas assignment. Shahu not only scolded Dabhade for this 
but also took away in 1729 the whole mokaaa of Gujarat and granted 
it to the peshwa, as Dabhade had evaded pa\ incut oi Shahu s share 
in the dues collected. The peshwa "as not desirous to take it but 
Shahu forced it on him. 

On 27 September 1729 Kliande Rao Dabhade died and his son 
Trimbak Rao Dabhade became senapati on 8 January 1730. In De- 
cember 1729 Chimnaji and Udaji Puwar entered Gujarat. 5 ® Thev 
captured Pawagarh and defeated Bande. On 23 March 1730 Sar- 
buland Khan renewed the treaty of 1727 with Chimnaji and recog- 
nized the Maratha rights of chauth and sardeshmukhi in the whole 
province. In return for it the peshwa was to kiep 2,300 horse for 
maintaining peace and imperial authoritv in the province. Onlv two 
or three persons were to be appointed in each district„foi* collection 
of chauth. 


This agreement was disliked both by Dabhade and the emperor. 
In June 17:30 Sarbuland Khan was removed and Abhai Smgh of Mar- 
w'ar was appointed go\cmor of Gujarat. He captured Ahmadabad 
on 10 October. Dabhade decided to oppose the peshwas authority 
and rights in Gujarat. Shahu, however, in order to remove the root 
cause of the quarrel, took away the mokasa of Gujarat® from Chim- 
naji and again granted it as a whole to Dabhade on 13 Decembtr 
1730. In spite of this, Dabhade continued to oppose the peshwa 
and his authority and prepared for war. The Nizam, who wanted 
to reduce the power of the peshwa and to weaken the Maratha state, 
promised help to Dabhade who had entered into ^cret relations 
with Baji Rao’s enemies. Thus strengthened, Trimbak Rao Dabhade 
appealed to arms against the peshwa. He professed to restore Shahu s 
authoritv which had been'usurpcd by Baji Rao. He would not agrt 
to any concession or compromise in regard to the joint collection o 
chauth from Gujarat and Malwa. 
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lo prevent the evil results ol a Dabhadc-Nizain alliance, to enforce 
his own claims and to bring the rebel Dabhadc into obedience to the 
central authority, Baji Rao marched into Gujarat in December 
1730.°° He assured the Mughal governor that lie would respect the 
treaty ol 1727. The Nizam also started in December 1730 to help 
Dabhade. His aim was to defeat the peshwa, to place Sambhaji on 
tlie throne, and to abolish the rights ot chauth and s urdeshmukhi. 
in order to strengthen Ins lorees he opened negotiations with 
Muhammad Kliau Bangash, governor ol Malwu, lor making a joint 
effort to expel the Maralhas lrom the north, lie carried on secret 
negotiations with him in March 1731 at Akbarpur. At the same time 
Baji Kao met Abhai Singh at Ahmudubad. They decided to expel 
Pilaji Gaikwad and inarched against him. At that time Baji Kao learnt 
that Dabhade, Baudc, Gaikwad and C'daji Pawar had joined together 
and were going to march against him as soon as the Nizam joined 
them. 01 Baji Kao tinmediatelv decided to attack Dabhade’s forces 
and to oiler battle to them beloie the Nizam could effect a junction 
with them. Chiinnaji was watching the Nizam from Khandesh. Baji 
Kao met the toices Dabhadc on 1 April 1731 on the plain of Bitha- 
pur near Dabhoi Dabhadc had 30,<KX) troops and Baji Rao 2>,tXMJ. 
The contest was a verv severe one, heaw casualties followed. Trim- 
bak Rao did not surrender even alter the battle was lost. He fought 
single-handed lrom Ins elephant till a bullet-wound killed him. The 
victorious peshwa prevented anv loot or pursuit. Thus Baji Rao 
taught a severe lesson to rebellious Maiatha sardars When he re- 
turned to Poona in May 1731 he wanted to punish the Nizam for 
his provocation and duplicity , but Shahu did not favour this plan. 

I HI KONKAN 

During this period Kanhojt \ngrni ( ’» plaved an impoitant part on 
the western coast, lie was the guardian of the western coast of the 
Maratha kingdom. He* had entcicd into a treaty with the English 
in 1713 settling mutual relations and rights as regards movements of 
ships, merchants and goods. There was also an agreement^ between 
him and Shahu in 1714 settling their political and territorial relations. 
In 1715 the Sidis had entered into an agreement with him providing 
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for peace and non-aggression. Only the Portuguese had not as yet 
come to any understanding with him. Kanhoji by his ability and 
diplomacy, bravery and maritime power, was able to keep in check 
the enemies of the Marathas on the western coast.65 He remained 
loyal to Shahu and strengthened his naval forces to meet his enemies. 

The chief aim of the Koukan policy of the Marathas was to destroy 
the hold of foreign powers on tire western coast and to keep control 
over their own territorial waters and ports in the Konkan area. The 
foreign powers wanted to destroy the Maratlia power and to main- 
tain their naval and coastal supremacy. Kanhoji was trying to gain 
control over the Maratha coastal area iroin Surat to Karwar/*’ lie 
actually controlled the area only from khaudesh to Ycugurla. Kolaba 
and Vijayadurg were the fortified ports. He had good ships and 
brave sailors. He insisted on foreigners taking Maratha permits while 
sailing on the seas near the Maratha coast. The English also started 
issuing permits to those who wanted to trade with Bomba)'. The 
Portuguese also claimed a similar right. Conflicts over such competing 
claims were unavoidable. Each of these rivals captured ships which 
did not possess their permits, confiscated their goods, and sometimes 
imprisoned their crews. This was inconsistent with the terms of 
the agreement of 1713 between Kanhoji and the 'English referred to 
above. It provided that Kanhoji would not meddle with any Eng- 
lish ship or with any ship that was going to any English harbour 
between Nlahim and Khanderi; moreover, he would grant English 
merchants the free use of his ports on payment of usual customs. The 
English, on their part, undertook to grant to Angria free use of their 
port of Bombay on payment erf usual customs, and promised that they 
would not permit their colours to be used by others’ ships. Naturally 
Kanhoji refused to allow the ships belonging to the Portuguese or 
the Siciis or others to sail in his waters under English colours or per- 
mits and avoid taking his permits and paying his duties. He also 
resented the English providing the Portuguese and the Sidis with 
weapons, supplies and military aid against the Marathas. 

The new English governor Charles Boone, who came in Dcccmljer 
1715, was a strong man; he wanted to put down Angria’s claims and 
curb his naval power. The English navy sailed against Vijaya- 
durg, Angria's seat of power, on 17 April 1718; but it was defended 
bravely and the British fleet had to retire in discomfiture to Bombay 
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MX 18 June 1718. Another attack was made on 2 November 1718; 
once again Charles Boone returned humiliated. A third attack fol- 
lowed^ on 19 September 1719 under Walter Brown; it also was foiled. 
The English after these reverses sought the co-operation of the Por- 
tuguese who were anxious to destroy Angria’s power. There was an 
agreement on 20 August 1721 for a joint attack on Kolaba; in die 
event ot success Kolaba was to be occupied by the Portuguese while 
Gheria was to go to the English. They gathered a large fleet and 
a large number of sailors. Shahu sent Baji Rao and Pilaji Jadhav 
wiUi 7,000 troops to help Kunlioji. On 12 December 1721 the allied 
Europeans attache^ Kolaba, but w'ere defeated by the Maratlia 
lorces. The Portuguese readily made a separate treaty with Baji Rao 
on 1 January 1722 at Alibag. They agreed not to convoy ships be- 
longing to the enemies ot the Marathas, and even to help the Marathas 
against their enemies. The ports oi both nations were thrown open 
to die merchants oi either party. The English were called upon to 
accept similar terms within eight da\s. They refused and were 
isolated. Kanhoji gained a naval victory over diem on 14 March 
1722. Alter that the English did not trouble him. He died at Kolaba 
on 7 July 1729. 


y it k s i \> i s 

The Uiird quinquennium of Baji Uau’s regime, from 17 .'30 to 17&3, 
is important lor the campaigns against the Sidis, for further progress 
in Malwa, and for the beginning of Maratha-Rajpul contact. 

The Sidis were the admirals, first of the Nizam Shahi and then 
ot die Adil Shahi kingdom, on the western coast from Nagothna to 
Bankot. They were a brave and able band of naval officers. Shivaji 
deprived them of their inland possessions; but he was not able to 
capture their island fortress of Janjira for want of gixxl artillery and 
ships. After 1870 the Sidis became Mughal admirals. They often 
ravaged and looted Shivajis territory up to die Nagodina creek and 
committed atrocities <m the people, captured them and sold them 
into slavery. During Anrangzib’s invasion they became powerful 
again. They regained a nnmhci of inland possessions and even cap- 
tured Raigad, Shivaji s capital. When the Sidis attacked Alibag in 
1700 Kanhoji Angria defeated them and recovered gradually most 
of the Maratha territory they had usurped. In 171 the Sidis. the 
Portuguese and the Mughals made a joint attack on him, but they 
were defeated with the help of Balaji. the flirt peshwa.«-- Still a part 
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of swarajya territory' remained under the Sidis. They held the'Kolaba 
district except Ahbag and Pen .taluks. Their territory readied Chip* 
luu and Anjanwcl in the south. It also included Raigad and such 
important places on the coast as Underi, Chaul, Thai, Rewas, Bankot, 
Dabhol and Anjanwel. 

Rasul )aqut Klian was tlie head ol tile Sidis of Janjira from 1707 
to 1733. An agreement made in 1715 lasted till 1726. Fresh 
trouble 6 ® started in that year. Sidf Sat of Anjanwel was a cruel and 
bigoted officer. lie had requested Bralnncndrn Swami of the Kon- 
kan, a religious teacher aud influential person, to help him in convey- 
ing safely to his place an elephant given him by the nuu ab of Savanur. 
The animal reached Sangameshwar saleh, but /{iigrias officers sent 
it to Jaygad as it did not carry his permit. Sidi Sat got angry with 
the Swami. He attacked the Swami s temple ol, 1’aiashuram and 
destroyed it on 8 February 1727. lie tortured and looted its wor- 
shippers. , The Swami cursed the Sidi and left the koukaii lor Dltawa- 
dshi, a place near Satara, in 1728. lie urged Shahu, Angria, Baji Rao 
and other Maratha sardars to destroy die Sidis. But Kanhoji died 
on 4 July 1729, and his son Sekhoji 60 succeeded him on 21 Jul\. Hie 
Sidis started raiding the Maratha territory, but Shahu and his officers 
were engaged in wars against Sambhaji and Dabhadc in 1730 and 
1731. In 1730-31 the pratinidhi was sent against the Sidis, but he 
did nothing.. He and Sekhoji did not work together. On 12 Febru- 
ary 1732 Sekhoji met Baji Rao at.Kolaba and settled die plan of the 
Janjira campaign. 70 Sidi Rasul died in Februarv 1733. There were* 
quarrels between his soas for succession. His eldest son Abdullah 
was killed. Abdullah’s son, Abdur Ralunan, asked for Shahu’s help. 71 
The situation was now favourable to the Marathas. Shahu sent Baji 
Rao and Fateh Singh Bhonsle to attack the Sidis, in April 1733. 

For the Maratha king the recovery of Shivaji’s old capital (Raigad > 
was a matter of prestige. For the peshwa the recovery of his ancestral 
home (Srivardhan) from the oppressive rule of the Sidis was a matter 
of sentiment. For the Maratha state the suppression of the Sidis — 
the representative of Mughal power on the west as the Nizam was 
on the cast — was a pressing political need. 

The first phase of the campaign lasted from May to August 1733. 
Baji Rao carried on the campaign in the north. On 2 May ho captur- 
ed Rajpuri, Talcghosale, Binvadi, Chaul and other places and then 
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prepared to attack Janjira itM.4f.72 Baji Hao and Sekhoji Angria had 
agreed about the plan of the campaign. Shahu, however, sent Sripa^ 
Uao pratinidhi on 20 May in order to end the campaign soon. The 
pratinidhi carried on his operation in tile south. Baji Rao had ar- 
ranged to take llaigad by force, but the pratinidhi took 
it by bribery on 8 June.73 Baji Rao did not like this inter- 
ference. lie wanted the pratinidlii to work under his command 
and carry out his directions, but the pratinidlii refused even to meet 
him.' 4 This led to differences and rivalries amongst Maratha com- 
manders. flic English and the Portuguese came to help the Sidis 
as they did not want the Marathas to become powerful in the Kon- 
kan. Ihe Portuguese were to attack Chaul and the English Kolaba. 
The English took Undcri on 10 July and thus endangered Angria’s 
territory. '•> Sekhoji’s death on 28 August added to the troubles of 
the Marathas. His younger brother Sambhaji succeeded him. lie 
refused to *o-e operate with Baji Rao. There were quarrels between 
the Angna brothers. Sambhaji and Manaji, about succession, parti- 
tion oi the estate, and sarkhelship. Hence the campaign in the north 
against Janjira was not successful. Baji Rad did not have sufficient 
artillery and naval support, f lic rains stopped thev campaign. lit the 
south the pratinidhi had since 1732 been besieging Anjanwcl where 
Sidi Sat was fighting."# Bakuji Naik, who was helping the pratinidhi, 
defeated Sidi Sat near Chiplun, and drove him to* Gowalkot. He want- 
ed to destrox the Sidi chief, but the pratinidhi tried to win him over 
bv diplomacy. The crafts Sidi pretended to agre^ to his proposals 
(14 July 1733.; but when the siege of Gowalkot was abandoned he 
refused to abide bv the terms. 


Thus the peshwa and the pratinidhi failed jn this campaign. There 
was no unitv of command and direction. There were in this cam- 
paign four independent armies and commands : Shahu s forces under 
Fa tel i Singh and the separate forces of the peshwa. the pratinidhi 
and Angria. Their plans of operations were different, their rivalries 
wrre self-destructive, their diplomacy was eonflic'ting. They tried 
to defeat one another's plan bv withholding help and wished their 
opponent’s failure*.'" Shahu s force's we*re not j>aiticul«ul\ acti\e. 
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iiie Sidis still retained Jaujira and Underi in the north and Anianwel 

“,? e P* stre “e"' '“-v 

fortress, in the militaiy and naval assistance they got from the Tor- 

in^hefr ^ le , E “ glish * *“ 1110 su PI>ort of the Mughal officers, and 
in their own uuhtaiy enterprise and naval skill. They were also 

helped by want of unity of counsel and action amongst their oppo- 

b , y ? CUr t ack of sufficient naval strength, The rainy season 
? o3 (Jul> -October) gave them ample time to strengthen the de- 
fenees of Aujainvel, Gowalkot, Janjira, Yijayagad and Underi. 

uhen the rainy season was over the campaign was not serious! \ 
resumed. Gowalkot was besieged, Ipil in vain. An attempt to Cur- 
pnse Anjanwel failed. Sambhaji and Manaji quarrelled.™ S.nn- 
bhaji would not help the peshwa. Manaji was not sufficiently 
strong to help him. Anglia’s forces were weakened l>v division, iii 
Octoter 1733 the pratinidhi returned to Satara. On 6 December 1733 
the Sidis and the English entered into a treaty of mutual assistant r 
for the destruction of Angria’s power, to capture the fort of Khanderi, 
and to destroy Kolaba. Baji Rao, however, uiought it prudent to with- 
draw from the campaign owing to political rivalries, family disputes 
amongst the Marathas, and want of proper equipment. On 1 1 Decem- 
ber 1733 Baji Rao and the Sidis entered into a treats of peace at 
Navdare near Alibag.M Baji Rao raised the siege of Janjira. Snli 
Abdur Rahman, the peshwa's nominee, was recognized as the ruler 
of Janjira. Five and a half m/ihah were given to him. Other con- 
quests were retained by the Marathas. Thus ended the first phase 
of the campaign. The Sidi had lost his possessions on land and it 
was a question of time when his power would lie completely crushed. 

The second phase started in January 1734 when the Sidis started tin- 
offensive by laying siege to Bankot. They captured it and also Maliad 
Then they besieged Raigad. But Slvahu’s troops recovered Muhad 
in January 1734 and relieved Raigad in February. Here Ddaji Puw.ir 
showed great bravery and killed Sidi Ainbar Afwani. Bankot was 
recaptured on 8 March 1734. fil After Baji Rao had left for Khandesh 
in May 1734 Shahu ordered Sambhaji Angria to fake charge of tin- 
campaign. For him the capture of Anjanwel and Gowalkot, which 
were in the hands of Sidi Sat, was a military necessity in the interest 
of the security Qf his territories. Shahu directed the campaign from 
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the capital. There was neither a common command nor unity of 
direction in the field of military operations. The army consisted of 
small contingents of feudal nobles often at cross-purposes, and with- 
out military skill, competent leadership and proper equipment and 
organization. They often suspected and conspired against one 
another. The campaign dragged on for several months till the rains 
cut it off (July 1734). 

Then followed a civil war between the Augrias from Novemljcr 

1734 to May 1735.82 The English and the Portuguese took advantage 
ol it. They helped Manaji against Sainbhaji. Baji Ruo also favoured 
Manaji. Sambhaji retired to his southern possessions. This weakened 
the Augrias’ sea-power and their lovalty and value to the Maratha 
state. Though the* siege of Cowalkot was being carried on, Sambhaji 
could not give am effective help. Shahu’s troops remained inactive 
and failed to support tin* siege operations. Again the rains interfered 
f fulv 173"5) and ads ant ed positions had to be abandoned/* 1 In January 

1735 Manaji took Anjanwel Baji Rao went to Kolaba in Februarv 
17 >5 to settle the Angrias’ disputes. He remained there from 4 Febrti- 
ar\- to 3 April and made them reach a settlement Manaji remained 
at Kolaba in the north and Sambhaji as s nrkhrj retained Vijavadurg 
in the south 

The third and final phase of the fanjira campaign lasted from 
Oi tober 17. >*» to April I73fi Baji Rao personally did not take part in 
this campaign The English tried to bring about an understanding be- 
tween Sambhaji and the Sidis They seyt a powerfu 1 fleet to make 
t demonstiation against his coastal territory and to put pressure upon 
him Tile PortuguVse also joined the English. As a consequence 
\ngrias eommander at Cowalkot, who was already disgusted with 
tile behas iour of Shahu’s troops, withdrew Sliahu’s troops also had 
to n*tire This gave Sidi Sat an opportunity to take the offensive He 
burnt and loot* d toastal \dl.iges belonging to Sambhaji. 'rlu* 
English however, mediated a treat v between lmn and Sidi Sat 
'October 173V. Sidi Sat then dir<'cted his attack against Shalm’s 
fore**s with the help of the naval gnus of tin* Rritish. He took Bankot 
on a November 1735 from the peshwas fori is Tli**u he ponced ed 
towards Mahad and Raigad Sliulni now realised the gravity of the 
situation. Ho ordered Ohimnaji to go to the Konkan aiuMake charge 
of the campaign. Chimnaji r*Mch*nl there on 3 March 1 130. .Manaji 
Angria co-operated with him. All troops were put nnd»*r his com- 
maiul. Fresh troops t were levied. Pilaji Jadhav, an able ,'ommander, 
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had accompanied Chimnaji. Sidi Sat, defeated at Mahad, withdrew 
from Bankot. Pilaji then besieged Gowdkot. Shahu’s troops did not 
reach in time. Sidi Sat went to Bombay. With help from the English 
'he captured Rewas and also threatened Manaji’s Kolaba. Chimnaji 
went to Manaji s help. A severe battle took place between Chimnaji 
and Sidi Sat on 19 April 1736.W Sidi Sat's forces were completely 
destroyed. Sidi Sat himself and Sidi Yaqut of Underi were killed. 
It was a hard-tought but splendid victory for Chimnaji. Sidi Sat’s 
party, which was fanatically hostile to the Marathas, was completely 
destroyed. 

This, was the end of the campaign. Sidi Abdur Rahman, the ruler 
of Janjira, stopped the war and agreed to abide by the treaty of 173485 
which had been made with Baji Rao. Ahjamvel and CowaHcot were 
left in the hands of the Sidis for tin* time being, as Pilaji's forces were 
small and Shahu's forces were useless militarily. Sambhaji had proved 
himself disloyal. Tire Sidis’ sea-power, however was greatly reduced. 
It rapidly declined and they became tributaries of the Marathas. 

MARATIIA ADVANCE IN M U.W A A \ D B V N D E I. K II A \ D 

During tire period 1730-35 the Marathas made good progress in 
the occupation ot Malwa and in breaking the power of the Mughal 
officers in that province. From 19 Septemljer 1730 to 28 September 
1732 Muhammad Khan Bangash was the governor to Malwa. When 
asking for the post he had boastfully promised to drive uwuv the 
Marathas. In 1729 Cdaji Pavvar. 'an ’able general, fell out with Baji 
Rao; they had differences in the matter of collection of revenue and 
payment of dues from the area under his charge, lie had worked with 
Baji Rao from 1720. Baji Rao had given him in Deeemlicr 1722 half 
the portion of his own half-assignment in Mahva and Gujarat. He 
had taken a leading part in all the* noithcrn c ampaigns. In 1720 then* 
was a icdivision of the Malwa assignment I w tween Udaji Pawar. 
Malhar Rao Holkar and Ranoji Sindhia. w Again on 15 Septemlrer 1729 
there' was a new settlement of shares lx-tween them made bv Baji 
Rao. But in 1730 Udaji joined Dabhade’s party. Baji Bao confiscated 
the Pawars’ saranjam (assignment^ on 29 January 1731. The two other 
Pawar brothers, Anand Rao and Tukoji, however, got their assignments 
again recognized in 1732, though Udaji remained aloof. After Udaji s 
desertion Malhar Rao Holkar and Ranoji Sindhia came forward in 
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Malwa. Malhar Rao, a shepherd by caste, was a commander in the 
army of Baji Rap in 1725. Ranoji Sindhia, a Maratha by caste, also 
mse from a low position. Both had proved to be unrivalled cavalry 
leaders and military- commanders in the Maratha campaigns in the 
north. In 1730-3 L Baji Rao gave them power to make settlement with 
local landholders and chiefs in Malwa and to realize the Maratha 
dues. 8 ? 

Bangash took charge < ol Malwa and reached Sarangpur on 
20 January' 1731. On 17 March he and the Nizam met for twelve days 
at Akbarpur to decide upon measures against the Marathas. 88 Thev 
contemplated a joint attack; but Bangash could not move as he did 
not receive sufficient help from the emperor. The Nizam, finding 
Dabhade defeated by Baji Rao in April 1731, temporized. Thus 
Bangash was left alone and had not sufficient troops to start the offen- 
sive though he was successful at first. Ti.e Marathas, who were now 
more powerful after the Gujarat campaign, pressed him hard. He 
had to come to an understanding with them bv agreeing to their de- 
mand lor chant h for one year. He could not resist the forces of Sin- 
dlua and Holkar. The emperor had grown suspicious about Bangash 
because of fiis association with the Nizam. He lost credit in Delhi and 
was remused iroin the governorship of Malwa. 89 Sawai Jai Singh 
was again appointed to the post which he held from 20 Septemlier 
1712 to 3 August 1737. 

In 1732 Baji Rao made a deed of assignment of Malwa defining 
the shares of Ilolkar, Sindhia and the Pawars. Th : settlement laid 
the foundation ol four Maratha states in Malwa: those of Holkar, 
Sindhia and the two Pawars. In September 1732 the Nizam suggest- 
ed to Shahu a meeting between him and Baji Rao. The meeting actual- 
l\ took place on 27 Deeember 1732 at Rohe Rameshwar 90 on the riser 
Manjira. south of the Godavari in the Ni/am’s territory . We have no 
record of what was settled in that meeting. It seems that the Nizam 
agreed not to interfere in Maiatha affairs at home and in the north. 

^Jai Singh reached Ujjain in Decemlier 1732. The emperor supplied 
him with 20 lakhs of rupees for raising an army and driving out the 
Marathas. Chimnaji marched from Bundelkhand^ to Malwa to meet 
him. Jai Singh was iit Mandasor on 18 January 1 <33. Holkar, Sindhia 
and the Pawars entered Malwa from Gujarat and surrounded Jai Singh 
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at Alandasor. They cut off. his grain and water supplies. He sued foi 
peace and Offered 6 lakhs of rupees iu February 1733. But no agree- 
ment was reached. A severe engagement followed; again Jai Singh 
found himself cut off and overpowered. He made peace and agreed 
to give 6 lakhs in cash and to cede 28 paraganahs in lieu of chauth^ 
(February 1733). 

Chimnaji marched back into Bundelkhand. Chhatrasal had diet! 
on 14 December 1731. Baji Rao wanted to secure his portion of Cliha- 
trasals territory (as granted bv Chhatrasal himself) and make it one 
of his strong military bases for northern campaigns. Each of Chha- 
trasal’s two sons, Ilirdesa and Jagatraj, promised to give one and a 
quarter lakh of rupees worth of territory to Baji Rao. All the three 
agreed to help one another in case of peril. Baji Rao obtained his 
jagir. Chimnaji appointed Covind Ballal Kher°2 to settle the details 
and to administer the jagir on behalf of the peshwa. Other chiefs of 
Bundelkhand, such as the rulers of Datia. Orchha and Narwar, did 
not welcome the Marathas as thev exacted tribute from them. Thev 
sought the help of Delhi and assisted the Mughals in their wars 
against them. For two years (1732-34/ Jai Singh tried to expel the 
Marathas but failed. He tried to unite the Rajput chiefs at a confer- 
ence held at Hurla in MewarA'* A written agreement was arrived at 
on 17 Jiilv 1734 to the effect that thev should assemble their forces at 
Rampura at the time of the eampaign against the Marathas. But verv 
few came. The emperor also sent two Armies — one to Bundelkhand 
and the other to Malwa — against tin* Marathas. Baji Rao ordered 
Pilaji Jadhav to go to the north to meet the throat of the R. limits and 
the Mughals! He himself left on 17 November 1734 for Bundelkhand. 0 * 

Qartr-ud-din Khan, the emperor’s chief minister, started with 
25.000 troops on 20 November 1734 towards Bundelkhand. Tie had a 
strong artillerv. He fought a number of battles with Pilaji Jadhav but 
was linallv surrounded bv the Marathas in February 1733 near Orchha 
and compelled to agree to peace.** TTe gave 5 lakhs as compensation 
to Pilaji. Alwut the same time TTolkar and Sindhia were successful 
against the imperialists under Khan Dauran in the Rampura area The 
Rajputs fought along with the Mughals. There were Tai Singh \bhai 
Singh and others. Khan Dauran 00 agreed to pay 22 laW s in lien of 
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rhauth on 24 March 17.36 near Kotuh. In spite of good artillery and 
a large number of troops the imperialists did not succeed against C.e 
masterly movements and manoemres of the Maratha fort.es, espe- 
eialh casalrv. 

l’he contest in Malwa and Jiuudelkhand brought the Marathas into 
coirtact with Kajputana duels militarily as also politically This led 
to direct Maratha involvement m the mutual strife among the Rajput 
princes. I he first important case ol Maratha interference m Kajputana 
arose in connection with the allairs of Rundi. Sawai Jai Singh oi 
Amber occupied Rundi 1>\ iot<e iScptember 1729). Ilolkar and Sindhia 
occupied it and restored it to its legitimate ruler under orders iroiu 
Slitihu 'April l<34y Rut as soon as they left Jai Singh recaptured it. 
Ku|i Kao presented Ilolkar bom going to Rundi again as he* wanted 
to remain on good terms with Jai Singh at that time and to \yin o\er 
the Rajputs against the Mughals. In 17T5 the Marathas were entering 
the impel ial territor\ in the pros nice of Ajmer. Tliev avoided general 
engagements, harassed impel ial lioops, and levied contributions. In 
March l73o they sacked the town ol Sambhar between Delhi and 
\jmer Realising that Mughal assistance could not check their 
progicss, |ai Singh recommended to the emperor a police of appease- 
ment and compromise with the Maiathas 

I. \ I I 1! \ <» s \ OKI II I IS S I M in II I n\ s M T > ■) Va 

'I lie last (piiiKpieuninni ol P>,i|i Han s regime 1 173 > \ ' is important 
lot luither progress m Malwa and gicater contact with the Rajputs 
as also lor Raji Rao’s attack on Delhi the' yictors over the Nizam, bis 
march against Nadir Shah, his \ u toi\ oyc r \asir Jang, and Ohinmaji s 
< onipiest of Rassein 

In the couit politics of Delhi time were two parties in respect of 
Maratha affairs The* parts ol appeasement consisted of Khan Danran 
and Sawai Jai Singh who were lor conciliation of the Marathas b\ 
gianting them rhouili so as t > maintain peace and secure their sup- 
port. ^The party of resistance was composed of Saadat Khan. Xizam- 
til mnlk. Muhammad Khan Hangash and Ahhai Singh of Mar\var 
who opposed Maratha claims. Qaiar-nd-din-khan. the chief minister, 
was not committed definitely to an one partv. On 4 October 1715 
Raji Rao* 7 left for the* north to assert his claims and to frustrate the 
designs of the parts of opposition who were plotting to grab for 
themselves several provinces like* \vadh. the* Deccan. Malwa and 
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Gujarat. This was to l>e Baji Rao s last and greatest campaign against 
tiie leaders ol anti-Maratlia part\, Saailat Khan, Mulianunad Khan 
Baugaslt and \'i/.um-ul-mulk. 

Baji Ran at first wanted to win oxer the Rajput rulers to his side. 
The rulers of Jaipur and Udaipur had already sent cnxoxs to Zhulin 
lor establishing cordial relations with the Marathas. In 1730 Jai 
Singh had sent Deep Singh as an envoy to the court of Saturn ior 
collecting information about Maratha polities and pentonalities. Baji 
Kao now proposed to the rulers of Rajputann to join and assist him 
against the anti-Maratlia parts in the court ol Delhi, lie informed the 
emperor that unless his rights to cliuut It as also to the goxernorship 
of Malxxa and Gujarat were recognized he would be compelled to em- 
ploy force. But the anti-Maratlia parts at tin* court did not agree to 
the peshss a s demands. The emperor divided to sent forces against the 
Marathas and called Saadat Khan to Delhi. But Suxvai Jai Singh snxv 
the futilits of this opposition and preferred compromise*. lie rcipicsted 
Baji Ran to meet him for a discussion of his claims. Baji Rao decided 
to meet Jai Singh and other Rajput rulers and. through their mediation 
to sisit the emperor as well. 

Baji Rao found the mahar.uia of Udaipur liicndls to him ami agree- 
able to pas one and a half lakh .is chauth. The peshxva’s nest step ssas 
a march toxsards Jaipur. The emperor, conscious of his ossn xseahncsx, 
had lieiome agreeable to a meeting with Baji Rao. Before meeting Bap 
Rao fai Singh had proposed the terms of settlement 1 ** 1 ssith him. 'I lies 
xxere: ’ 1 a cash suhsids of 2D lakhs. 1 2 , a jagir of ID lakhs in Malwa, 
and '3. ix'tanhha on the t err i tors of Dost Muhammad Ruhela of Bho- 
pal. Baji Rao heard of these terms and xxent to Jaipur to meet Jai Singh. 
Thes met at Bambhola 00 on 4 March I73B. fai Singh informed him 
of the terms of settlement proposed In him. lie also promised to bring 
about a meeting betxxeen him and the emperor and to secure format is 
of chauth on Malwa and Gujarat. Baji Rao remained in' Rajputann till 
Mas and then started for Poona, leasing Sindhia, Holkar and the Fa- 
xvars to carry on the negotiations. 

The parts' of resistance opposed the terms of settlement. The em- 
peror made vers - small concessions svhieli Baji Rao xvould not accept: 
Baji Rao increased his demands which the emperor would not 
grant. 100 The Nizam from the south advised the emperor not to meet 
Baji Rao or to concede his demands. The emperor was in a fiv and 
was'ored. ITe offered the depots’ govejmorship of Malwa to Baji Rao 
under fai Singh, xvitli jagir and mamah, but refused the other pro- 
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posals (29 September J Baji Rjos agents, on the other hand, put 
forward an imposing list ol demands: the governorship ol Malwa 
and the jagir ol that province; the forts of Mandu, Dliar and Raisin: 
the holv places ol Allahabad, Ranaras, Gaya and Mathura; the office ol 
sardeshpandc of the Deccan: a jagir of .50 lakhs in the Deccan: the 
jagir of all territory south of the Chambal; and an assignment of .50 
lakhs on the revenues of Bengal. Between niggardly concessions on 
one side and excessive demands on the other no compromise was jros- 
sihle. The emperor, therefore, accepted the advice of the parts of 
resistance, lienee hostilities became inevitable. 

As the negotiations failed Baji Rao marched to Malwa in November 
173ft with -50,000 horse. Wl He secured complete control over Malwa. 
Yar Muhammad Ruhcla of Bhopal was forced to pay 5 lakhs in Decem- 
ber 1736. Then he moved to Bundelkhand. There he overpowered 
the chiefs ol Orchha, Dalia and Narvvar who were against the Mu- 
ral h as. Ho compt lied the raja ol Bhadawar to pav 20 lakhs in 
February 17.37. 

Meanwhile the decadent empire had been mobilising its resources. 
Four imperial armies marched to meet Baji Rao: one of Khan 
Dauran, the second of ( v )amr-ud-diu, the third of Abhai Singh, and 
the fourth of Saadat KJ.an of \vudh. The theatre of war extended 
Iroin Delhi to the Narmada and from the Ganges to the Jamuna. Baji 
Rao's aim was to prevent the junction of the four armies. lie would 
not allow the Delhi armiev Iroin (he noith to join the armies of Saadat 
Khan from the east at \gra. and he would prevent the Nizam from 
rendering assistance from the south. Chimnaji was posted in Khan- 
desli to watch the Ni/am and to prevent him from rendering am 
help. ITolkar's small contingent was to operate against Saadat Khan’s 
lorees. Baji Rao’s main forces were to meet the imperialists coming 
Iroin the north and west. 

On 1 March 1737 ITolkar’s forces crossed the Jamuna to attack 
the raja of Bhadawar. 10 - Thev were, however, defeated at Jalesvvar 
on 12 Mart'h bv Saadat Khan’s forces Holkar retreated and joined 
Baji Rao near Gwalior on 22 March. After the defeat of Holkar’s 
small detachment Saadat Khan wrote to Khan Dauran about his 
glorious victory, l roasting that Baji Rao's main army was defeated 
and dispersed, that he had fled bevond the Chambal. .and that it 
was not necessary to honour his envoy who should be dismissed 
forthwith. He also forwarded a similar account to the emperor, and 
started for Agra to meet the other imperial commanders. He reached 
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Agra on l(j March and joined the imperial forces under Khan Dauran 
and Qamr-ud-din at Mathura on 23 March. Baji Rao could not pre- 
vent this junction o{ imperial forces as he had no good artillery. He 
withdrew troin the /one of war, creating a belief that the imperialists 
had deteated the Marathas. Ti.e imperialists remained inactive in 
tht' fond belief that the\ had won a great success. 

To Baji Rao on this critical occasion there were two courses open. 
One was to tight against the united imperial forces. The other was 
to march on Delhi by eluding the imperialists. Tl.e first course could 
not be adopted as Saailat Khan did not come out of Agra to light in 
the open. Baji Rao could not adopt the plan of besieging Agra as 
he had no artillery and he would not have been able, to cut oft 
supplies to his cnemv in that part of the country. So he adopted the 
second course, i.c. attack on Delhi. It was an adventurous and hazar- 
dous course. 10 ’ There were dilliculties ot route, supplies and support 
in a hostile country. There was the danger of the imperialists barring 
his ads ant e, pursuing his lori es and cutting oil his retreat. But Baji 
Rao did not hesitate, lie wrote to t.himnaji : "Hearing this (Saailat 
Khans boast 1 was resoheil to let the emperor know the truth, to 
prme that I was still in Hindustan and to show him the Maralhas 
at the gate of the 1 capital." 

[.easing his heavy luggage in Bunrielkhaud, gathering onh a 
picked bode of horsemen, and eluding his opponents, the pesliua 
made forced marches, eoverifig 10 miles a da\ . He passed In an 
unircijucutcd route through the hilly country of the Jats and the 
Mewatis and reached Delhi on 20 March 1737. He was accompanied 
In Ilolkar and Sindhia. He informed the emperor ot his arrival. He 
encamped a lew miles away from the walls oi Delli. After some 
minor looting near the city lie defeated a force of about S,000 hoi sc 
led from the city . 1( 0 

Baji Rao’s presence created a great panic in the capital. The 
court and the people feared that a sack of Delhi would follow. But 
Baji Rao’s aim was to demonstrate his power and to put pressure 
for the purpose ot having his demands conceded In the emperor. 
He had deliberately encamped away from the city instead of threat- 
ening it. On 31 March he withdrew after receiving a commission 
appointing him to the governorship of Malvva and a promise of an 
annual subvention of 13 lakhs. The imperial commanders at Agra 
were, suqnised when they heard of Baji Rao’s presence near Delhi. 
T.-cv immediately left for Delhi while Baji Rao marched towards 
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Gwalior. Jlic two parties clicl not meet au<l tlieic was no engage- 
nient between them. 

Marehing unopposed through Rajpulana Jiaji ltao entered iiundel- 
khand, collected his heavy baggage and the remaining lorces, and 
reached I’oona on 0 JiiIj 1737. >"» I Iis dashing attack on Delhi was 
a supreme leat of military genius and daring, ft created a perma- 
nent impression in the north about the stiength and resonre el illness 
oi the Marathas. The Rajputs became favourable to the Marathas. 
li. e party oi opposition at the imperial court was temporarik over- 
awed. The cmpeior sought Mar.itlia aid at the time oi Nadir Shahs 
invasion. Raji Raos position in home politics w.is stre iigfhcm d. lie 
proved 1 imsell to be an able and resourceful duel mimstci ol the 
using Maiatha empiie. 

N i / v M s III i i \ | \| |i || nf \ | 

I lie Nizam ho nig heard ol Ihip Raos dating march and gieat 
success. I fit anxious about Ins own position in the south. He had 
advised the emperor not to giant Raji Raos demands. I * 1 lie was 
nliatd oi the" cmpcioi s conciliating the \faiatUas. lie was anxious 
to prevent anv agiccmcnt between Rap Kao and the cnipcioi lest 
it s« ould lead to his loss ol the Deccan vicerovaltv. Rap Kao he 
knew, had asked loi the ollice ol saideshpancle ol the whole oi the 
Deccan and the light to be consulted ni the appointment of the 
v ieerov ol the Deccan, ill* had anticipated Raji Raos defeat under 
the |omt pressure ol the impenal forces from the lie-’b and his own 
fences from the south, lie was making mihturv prepaiations lor tins 
purpose and was instigating the parts ol opposition m Dek.i not to 
vield, assuring them of his own assistance. When Raji ltao had lei t 
bn the not tfiei ti campaign in October 1 73b the Nizam had moved 
from \iirangabad and encamped at Riiihanpur till 7 Apnl 1737 
Rut instead of going to tlm help ol the' impeuahsls in the north he 
merelv watched the course of events. Now that Raji ltao was suc- 
cessful and on his way to the south le adopted a double poliev. 
one to keep on seeminglv good tcims with the Marathas and the 
other to mature his plans secret lv lor defeating them with the help 
and under the authoiilv of the emperor, who had sent a messenger, 
after Raji Raos withdrawal, inviting him to Delhi. 

In pursuance of this dual poliev the Nizam 10 " c rossed the Narmada 
on 10 April 1737, and encamped at Sironj till 29 Mav. Raji Ran, 
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while returning to the south, was anxious to gauge his intentions 
anil to understand his mines. He sent Pihiji Jadhav to visit the 
Nizam at Sironj, where they met on 28 May. The meeting was 
very cordial. The Nizam gave out that he was going to Delhi to 
do homage to the emperor as he had not gone there after his re- 
bellion of 1724 and his pardon by the emperor and the sanction of 
his viceroyalty of the Deccan in 1725. He reached Delhi towards 
the end of June and met the emperor on 3 July. 

Baji Rao along with Ilolkar, Siudliia and Pilaji Jadhav readied 
Poona on G July. He had hoped for an early settlement of his 
claims about the cession of Malwa and other demands. But the 
Nizam s presence at the imperial capital strengthened the war party 
and frustrated the settlement. The emperor honoured the Ni/am 
and conferred on him the title of Asaf full. The Ni/am asked lor 
the gmernorship ol live produces in the north and one crorc of 
rupees as subsidy and promised to crush the Marathas. He was able 
to secure full control over the emperor and his government. 1 1 is 
aim was now to rule in the name of the emperor both the north and 
the south. Baji Rao was not unaware of the Nizam’s secret inten- 
tions. Both of them kept up the appearance of friendship, but each 
watched the other. The\ were near each other in Malwa during the 
month of Ma\ 1737 before Baji Rao left for Poona and the Ni/am 
for Delhi. 

The Nizam left Delhi in October 1737 for Malwa to dii\e awa\ 
the Marathas. He had 3tMKX) troops, good artillery, GO lakhs of 
rupees, and full authority to deal with the situation. He was 
looked upon as a saviour at Delhi. The governorships of Agra and 
Malwa were granted to his eldest son Ghazi-ud-din. The nego 
tiations with the Marathas had already been broken oft. On 12 
XovemlwT he encamped at Dhamuni in Bundclkhaud. The forces 
of Saadat Khan and a number of chiefs of Buudelkhand and Raj- 
putana joined him. Thus strengthened, the Nizam reached Bhopal 
in earlv December, proceeding bv the Sironj route, \asir fang, 
his second son and deputy in the Deccan, was expected to join him 
with sufficient forces. But this did not happen. Starting from 
\urangabad on 15 December Nasir Jang reached Burhanpur but 
did not reach the Narmada till the Nizam was caught in the battle 
w’ith the Marathas. Cbimnai ;,0< \ who w-as watching him en the 
borders of Berar and Khandcsh near the river Tapti. attacked him 
from liehind. Sbujaat Khan of Elichpur was defeated h\ Ragluiji 
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Iihonsle* 10 on 20 December. The Nizam's Borar force was thus 
destroyed practieallv siinultancouslv with his own defeat at Bhopal. 

Meanwhile Baji Rao had hit lor the north on 25 October 1737 
with 80-000 troops. HI At that time Jlolkar, Sindhia, Pilaji Jadhav, 
the Pawars and other sardars had gathcied at Poona. Tliev settled 
the* plan of campaign against the Ni/ain. Crossing the Narmada 
without dfeetivc obstruction from Nasir Jang, the peshwa brought 
his arms into contact with the Nizam’s forces near Bhopal in Decem- 
ber. Here his masterly tactics and strategic manoeuvres succeeded. 
I he Nizam' 12 retreated and had to take shelter in the fortress ot 
bliop.fi. He was besieged and his supplies were nit oil. 1 1 is jrtillerv 
proved of no value. A number ot skirmishes took place and mam 
soldiers were killed. The Ni/am called lor help Irom Delii. but it 
did not come. The condition of his forces rapidly deteriorated. It 
was a three-week battle. The* Nizam sued for peace and on 7 Januarv 
1738 signed the convention of Duraha-Sarai. 

The terms were very favourable to the Maiathas. The Nizam 
agieed to cede the whole of Nlalwa to the peshwa with complete 
sovereign tv over the tenitoiv between the N.umada and the Cham- 
bal. He also promised to obtain confirmation ot these terms and a 
sum ol -50 lakhs Irom the emperor, \lter this the Nizam sent the 
nobles, landholders and rajas of Malwa and Bundclkhand to pav 
respect to Baji Rao. in Tiny waited on him and offered tribute. Thus 
the Nizam accepted the Marat ha domination in Malwa. The pro- 
vince was now lost to the Mughal empire. The Nizam left lor Delhi 
and leached there in \pril 1738. Baji Rao could not completely 
destrov the Nizam’s power as he possessed good artillery and as a 
number ol Rajput and Bundela rajas helped him at that time. Baji 
Rao staved at Bhopal for two weeks. He then punished the pro- 
Nizam rulers of kotah, Datia and Orchha bv plundering their dis- 
tricts and evicting tribute- He returned to Poona on 13 July 1/38, 
as the Bassein affair demanded his attention. 

< <> \ i.) i >•; s r o i' n \ s s i: i \ 

Portuguese rule in India had been a complete lailure. Its religious 
fanaticism and atrocities, its forcible conversions and persecutions, 
its political despotism and maritime tv ninny left a legacy of hatred 
amongst the coastal Maratha population. The Portuguese often 
plundered, ravaged and burnt their v illages, persecuted their religion. 
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aiul destroyed their temples. All the local clironicles hear ample 
testimony to their misrule and intolerance. The Portuguese hatl 
established their factories anil their political authority from Daman 
to Goa on the Maratha coast. The capital of their northern province 
was Busscin; of the southern province, Goa. They compelled all 
ships to take their permits while sailing on the sea and to pay dues 
in their harbours. To expel them from the Maratha country was 
the aim of Shivaji and his successors. But due to their weakness 
in navy and artillery they did not succeed in this task. On laud, 
howe\ or. tile Portuguese were often defeated. A number of their 
torts and places were captured by Shivaji and Sambhaji. Kanhoji 
Anglia had reduced their dominance in Maratha coastal watois. but 
they still continued to hold important portions of their lerritorv in 
the north and the south. Thev also helped the enemies ol the 
Marathas like the Sidis and the English in their hostilities or quar- 
rels with the Maratha state. 

The Portuguese had established themselves in the island ol Sal- 
settc near Bombay in 1>34. Their rule was despotic and intolerant. 
In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries they had become de- 
moralized. Their administration was corrupt. The\ treated the 
Hindu population harshly. They confiscated their nutans and 
lorced whole villages to accept conversion to Christianitv at the 
point of the sword. They did not allow them to practise their 
religions lites and social ceremonies. Thev dest rosed their temples 
and built churches. They tiros e Brahmin priests out ol their territoues. 
iheir inquisition committed murders in the name ol religious justice. 

Tlie Maratha plan tor capturing Salsette 111 was conceited as earls 
as 1719. On 5 August 1719 the Marathas took Kalvan and Blmvandi 
and demanded chant h and sardc.shmukhi from the Portuguese. The 
growth of the Maratha power created a hope of liberation amongst 
the Hindu population ol these areas. After the capture ol Kalvan 
and Bliiwandi they became bold, vocal, and active. They invited 
the peshwa in the name of religion and patriotism to liberate them 
from foreign rule and religious tyranny. Tile leaders in this mme- 
inent were the Naiks of Anjur. They had already' appealed to Kan- 
hoji Angria and Khande Rao Dabhade for help and deliverance. 
After the .success of Kanhoji and Baji Rao over the Portuguese and 
the English in the naval battle at Kolaba the Portuguese made a 
separate treaty with the Marathas on 9 January' 1722. Gangaji Naik 
of Anjur persuaded Baji Rao in 1722 to undertake the conquest of 
Salsette. Pilaji Jadhav plundered the Basscin province on 15 Novem- 
Imt 1723. But on 10 Januarv 1724 the old treatv of 1722 was re- 
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ulKrmeddO In 172ft Pilaji Jadhav looted two villages in the Daman 
area. The Portuguese attacked Kalyan. In May 1730 Pilaji again 
invaded the Bassein province and captured Ramba, a Portuguese 
outpost. *t6 The English, however, saved the Portuguese. In 1731 
the Portuguese invaded Maratha territory but were driven back. On 
30 January 1732 a treaty was made between the Portuguese anti the 
Marathas. 1 >< It maintained the s tatu? quo. The Marathas had ask- 
ed lor permission lor the Hindus to build temples, but it was not 
granted. In 1734 the Portuguese began to fortify Tirana. Bassein 
was also lbrtified. llh They levied heavy taxes on the people and 
evactefl forced labour. The inhabitants of Salsette sent urgent 
invitations to the peshvva to (nine and capture the island. Seeing 
that the fortifications wire being completed, Baji Rao started a cam- 
paign against the Portuguese m Salsette in March 1737. Chimnaji 
was appointed the chid commander. 

Chimnaji captured Tliaua fort on 27 March: he also occupied 
some other places m the island nu Thana was the southern entrain. c 
into the island. One Maratha force entered Salsette. The other 
force marched to capture Bassein which was the northern gate of 
Salsette; but the first altaik was not successful '5 Mai 1737 \ The 
Portuguese possessed better urtiHcrs and silenced the Maratha bat- 
teries even time thes attacked. The second attack on Bassein was 
made bv Cangaji Nuik and otlms with 4,(KKI troops in lull lains on 
2S June 1737. but thei had to withdraw with great loss. A third 
attack was made on 4 September 1737, but again thev had to retreat. 
The Marathas besieged Maliim in the Bassein distmt from October 
to December 1737, but thev had to give the siege up. Assaults on 
other places like Shirgaon, Taiapur and Asheri during the period 
October to December were also not successful. In Febnuuv 1< >S 
a Maratha garrison at Dluuavi was emshed. Thus the Maratha 
campaign of 1737-38 failed. The Portuguese counter-offensive was 
becoming successful. Thc\ had received help troui Oou. I oi1u*j[tU. 
the Sidis and the English. 

Chimnaji was engaged in Baji Rao's struggle against the Nizam. 
\fter the defeat of the Nizam Chimnaji reached Thana in February 
17, but his failing health compelled him to go back to Poona in 
Mav. Baji Rao also reached then at that time. There thev planned 
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the campaign of Basseiu. There were constant fights and skirmishes 
between the Marathus and the Portuguese from June to November. 
Pedro de Mello, who had brought relief to Basseiu from Goa with 
two shiploads of troops, conceived the plan of recapturing the fort 
of '1 liana which the Marathus had taken in 1737 i-° and thus cutting 
off their forces from the mainland, lie was. however, killed in action 
at Thuna on 27 November 1733. t-t 

The second campaign oi Chiumuji against Basseiu , started in 
December 1733 and lasted till May 1739. lie reached the Jkonkau 
on 23 December and then captured, one alter another, Maiiim. helve, 
Shirgaon, Tarapur, Asheri, \esava and other plates in the northern 
province between Jauuary and March 1739. The island of Salsette 
is separated from the mainland by a loug narrow creek. Bussem 
is at the uortern end of the cieek and Thana at the southern end. 
Along the coast were a number ot fortified places. Basseiu was a 
well-fortified citadel equipped with good European artillery, troops 
and commanders. The Marathus had no navy worth the name to 
attack 'from the western sea-side. The eastern side was marshy . 
tin the southern side there were the creek and the river, it was 
only approachable from the northern side. Here the ground was 
sandy and without any shelter or vegetation oi any kind. The 
Marathas did not possess good artillery capable ot destroying the 
fort defences. The enemy had entrenched himself in it and would 
not come out and offer battle. The fort had access to the sea on the 
west. The Portuguese ships came and went freely and brought help 
and relief to the garrison. They also got help in arms and am- 
munition from the Sidis and the English, and even from bainbhaji 
Angria. The Marathas fried to blockade the sea and escalade the 
fort, but did not succeed. 1 -* 

After the defeat ot the NiAtin at Bhopal large Muratha fours 
were available, and Chiinnaji took most of the im|>ortant places in 
the northern province. Hence no revenue came to Basseiu and its 
treasury became empty. Chimnaji had planned his campaign both 
in the northern and southern provinces so as to prevent any aid in 
ships, resources, men and money from reaching Basseiu. In the 
north Ranoji Sindhia laid the Dainan area under fire and sword. In 
the south Vvankat Rao Chorpade attacked Goa from 12 January 
1739, and captured Madgaon on 15 January. The whole of the 
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Salscttc province near Goa loll into Maratlia hands. The fort of 
Pliouda was also captured. (Jiimuaji had marched into Salscttc and 
Dassciu area with a good artillery and by capturing surrounding 
places had isolated Basscin. The northern province was in Maratlia 
hands by April 1739. Goa was threatened. The Portuguese there 
were compelled to agree to a treat) with Ghorpadc on 27 April 
1739. lire English did not send any help. The Sitlis were defeated. 

Ihe final assault on Hussein was delivered on 1 Mas 1739. The 
wall was I ) readied from the 'north. There were Mulliar Rao llolkar, 
Ilatioji Sindhia- Manaji Augria, along with Chimnaji. A mine was 
sprung under one of the bastions. Eleven times the Maratlia columns 
moved to tin* assault and eleven times they were repelled with 
slaughter. On 2 Max a terrific explosion blew up the towers, and* 
the Marathas after severe fighting established themselves among the 
ruins from which they could fire on the defence. Chimnuji silenced 
the Portuguese guns. 1 -* Nearly 4.500 shells had been fired into 
the fort during the siege. The Portuguese could not continue the 
fight; tliev surrendered on 1 Mav 1739. 

Chimnuji offered them vers generous terms. A treats was con- 
cluded on 5 Mas 17 >9. Safe conduct was ollered to the Portuguese 
troops. Thev were given complete religious freedom. The oppres- 
sion o! two centuries in that area ended once for all. The Marathas 
gained the whole of the northern province, 73 miles long. It in- 
cluded four chief ports, 340 villages* S cities, 20 fortresses and 2 
fortified hills. The revenues amounted to 2,50-000 rupees. Basscin 
came into Maratlia possession on 12 Mav 1739. ihe Maratlia flag 
was planted there on 23 Mav 1739. It was one of the greatest vic- 
tories ol the Marathas against a European power. It showed 
Maratlia bravery, tenaeitv and inilitarv fibre and skill, in spite of 
their want of up-to-date arms and ammunition. There was unity 
of command under Chimnuji s leadership. All the commanders and 
soldiers showed great zeal, energy and spirit which were unrivalled 
at the time. . 

The great Maratlia success made the English anxious about tin* 
safety rif their own possessions and the security of their trade. Thev 
sent one Captain Inehbird to Chimnaji at Basscin in bine 1739 to 
negotiate a treatv with Raji Rao. Tliev had helped the Portuguese 
in this war against the Marathas. Chimnaji accused them of pro- 
viding amnimiition to the Portuguese, of seeing Shahu direetlv. and 
of fomenting differences between Shahu and Baji Rao. One Captain 
Cordon had been sent to Shahu on 12 Mav 1739 lor gathering in- 
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formation about Maratha affairs as well as for creating picjudiee 
against 13aji Rao in the mind of the king. lie met Shahu on 8 June, 
but Shahu directed him to see Baji Rao as. he was the chief minister. 
Disappointed by the king's reaction. Cordon returned to Bombay 
on oU June. 

N \ l> I U ,s II \ 11 .s INS \ S 1 O \ 

Nadii Shahs invasion took place a lew months belore the fall oi 
Bassiin. It gave a poweilul blow to the Mughal empne liom which 
it never recovered. It had some indirect cflcet on Maratha politics. 
Ihe empeioi, Muhammad Siiaii, had invited some ol (lit' jnniccs. 
duels, governors ol the empne as also independent povvcis like the 
Maiathas to join him against the invader. *-> Shahu was m lavom 
ol rendering immediate help, lie wanted not only to maintain Ins 
promise ol helping the emperor in times of peril but wa< against 
the destruction oi lus authority, ills letter ol ol Mav 17 }9 to B.tji 
Kao dearly explains his policy. He ordered Bap Kao to go to the 
emperors assistance. Baj i Kao leuli/.ed the danger which Nadu 
Shah's success would mean lor the Maratha power and its aims lb 
wanted all Hindu ami Muslim duels to fight against the foreign 
invader. In one of his lcttcis he savs: Our domestic quairels aie 
now insignificant. There is now but one eneinv in Hindustan Hindu 
and Mussulman, the whole power m the Deccan must assemble, and 
I shall spread our Mara thus from the N.umada to the Chumhal 
Duung the invasion there were proposals lor an alliance between 
the Marathas and the Rajputs and for raising the maharana of l dui- 
pur to the throne of Hastiuapur. 

Manv looked to Baji Rao lor expelling the invader. 'Ihe peshwa 
left for the north on 3 Fcbruarv 1739. and encamped .it Rmhunpiir. 
He did not have adequate forces and artillery to march and meet 
the invader immediately. Large Maratha forces were at the time 
engaged in the Bassein campaign. The Nizams southern forces 
under Nasir Jang never made or intended to make a move against 
Nadir Shah. The imperialist Rajputs. Bundelas and RuheJns did 
not stir out. Baji Rao’s military weakness forced on him a limited 
objective; he thought of opposing Nadir Shah if lie crossed the 
Chambal. But the contingency did not urise; the invader left Delhi 
on his homeward journey on •> May . 
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I n K A T Y WITH NASIR J A \ G 

Alter the departure of Nadir Shall Baji Rao returned to Poona on 
27 July 1739. lie had sent a Jctteri-7 „f congratulations ^aiul pre- 
sents to the emperor after his reinstallation on the throne In the 
invader's grace. The empeior agreed to observe all the old agree- 
ments with the Nfarathas and to grant a jagir and niatiwl) to Baji 
Rao Rut the N’i/am, who now controlled the Delhi court and poli- 
ties, evaded earning out the terms of the Duraha-Sarai convention 
and earlier agi cements Ra|i Rao had therefore, no other course 
left -open but to use foiee Me established amicable relations with 
the Rajputs and the Rundel is and thus strengthened his position. 

Nash Jang the second son of the Ni/atn, was the deputv governor 
of the Deccan from IT \pril 1737. While the Nizam was in Delhi 
and the imperial « apital vv.is under the shadow of Nadir Shalt s in- 
vasion he was living to establish lu's personal authority in the Dec- 
can and picpu'em to fight the Marathas who ware encroaching on 
Ins teriitorv '- s Dining his halt at Bmhanpur Baji Rao was watch- 
ing Nasii J.mg’s movements, and also negotiating with him for the 
fulfilment of Ins (hems under the existing treaties. But Nasir Jang 
did not agree, lie obstnuted the Marathas and prepared for war. 

| be Bassein campaign was now over Chimnap and other leading 
sud.iis had lelmncd Ba|i B >o was now lice to start against Nasir 
| „.g '\n\ei. ih. i 17 V) I’ 1 ' On 12 December lie left Poona and went 
to \1imadn tgn win m rhimnu|i |<*ined him. From there lie march- 
ed l( g mist Visa J.mg who was then at \urunga 1 . 1. Fighting com- 
meiiee.l lime ibo.il 17 |aimurv 1710. negotiations with Nasir fang 
l, tv ,„„ Puled |( was a running battle of pursuit bv Baji Rao along 
tile banks of the Cndavaii fiom \mangabad to Shuhgarh. where 
N isii- | urn n-osse.l to till other side The Maratha forces under 
Fitch Simdi ami Kaghup Rhonsle defeated bis asfoeiatex in the 
m ;„, 1, M, •"himself was p.essed hard bv Baji Rao's fom*s and was 
Urns compelled to negotiate and come to terms.!™ There was no 

tn.il. ... tl„. ">« 

ed \„ Fmdeh letter' n of '710 fiom Rombav and Clumnap s letter 
or s March' contradict lids rumour and mention^ Baji Rnos sneers 
Rv the treatv ol Mmmi Paid, an conclude d on , March 1,40. both 


sides pledged themselves 


to maintain peace and to refrain from 
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ra\ aging each other’s territories. Moreover, Ilandia and Khargaon 
districts on the banks oi the Narmada were conferred on Baji Kao 
as /tfg/r. S<H>n alter the treaty Baji Kao started lor the north, lie 
however got ill and diet! at Raverkhedi on the Nannada on 28 April 
1740 at the age of forty. Ei- His great task — the final defeat of the 
Nizani and the liberation of the Deccan — remained incomplete. • 

ESTIMATE OF BAJI RAO 

Tall and commanding, Baji Rao was handsome in appearance. 1 le 
was a great general, a daring statesman with a new outlook, and a 
loud minister. He understood the fundamental needs of the rising 
Maratha state and knew the real enemies who threatened it. He 
strengthened and extended the state and reduced its enemies, such 
as the \i/am on tin* east and the Portuguese and the Siclis, who had 
been the tenor of the west. His exploits in war and diplomat s made 
the Marathas empire-builders in succession to tin* Mughals. It was 
a centurx of political revolutions in India. It was a period of revolt 
against the Mughals. History records the great fact of a defeated and 
apparenth shattered people rising as if from the dust and facing 
the greatest Indian power on terms of cipiulitv and even dominant* , 
and winning from the humiliated victors of tin* long war of 1HS2- 
1707 almost overv one of their national demands. Under Baji Run’s 
lead* rsliip the Marathas did mote than win back their heritage tliev 
established their political authoritv. in ientr.il and western India and 
inaugurated a new political order This was no mean athievement 
for the first two peshwas. 

If Baji Rao did not succeed in treating a stronglv knit empire, 
a centralized administration immune from feudal weakness and a 
modernized armv with effective artillery, it should he remembered 
that he had to carry on his work under crippling limitations. He was 
restrained bv his subordinate position, limited resources and con- 
trolled powers. His full success depended on the aims and poliev of 
the ruler whose chief minister ’lie was, and on -the strength of the 
administrative sv stein which liatl been evolved. The ruler was not 
strong: the state structure was feudal and loosely organized. The 
sardars and ministers were hereditary, separatist and self-seeking. 
Tin* peshvva was not their master: he was only one of them, and 
the central power was not com cut rated in him. Despite his weak- 
ness of character Shalui was often interfering and assertive. ITS The 
rnedwxl of assignment of mokaan increased the power of the saranfom- 
holders who became too strong to be put down or brought 1o obe- 
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ilicnee. Weakened by the lack of full support from the king and by 
opposition irom his oilier ministers and officers, Baji Jtao kid oilier 
difficulties such as chronic want of money and of good artillery. 
Shahu s government was financially not well -organized, flic armies 
had to live on their own collections and exactions. The Marulhas 
proved deficient in evolving a good financial system. Traditional 
confidence in the cavalry prevented them from developing a power- 
ful artillery. Hereditary interest stood in the way of organizing an 
cllicienl standing army directlv controlled l»v the central govern - 
mnit. Baji Ran could not adopt a strong policy and effective measures 
agahist the enemies of the state, because Shahu was against the 
destruction of the Mugful empire, I n the Nizam, the Portuguese, 
and even the Sidis; he was also against the reduction of his over- 
powerful and disloval sardars. The peshwa was not given a free 
hand either in the formulation of policy or in the organization of 
the state. Deep Singh, the envoy of Savvai Jai Singh, who visited 
Shahu and tin* Nizam in 17'30 and studied closely the contemporary 
politics and personalities in the Deccan, describes Baji Run as the 
onlv true statesman and leader amongst the Marathas, and as a man 
of high character, tiie of his word, trusted bv his sovereign, loved 
In his troops and capable of shouldering heavy responsibilities.!''" 
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MARATHA EXPANSION UNDER 
BALAJI BAJI RAO 


v 1 ( I'FSMON 

Baji Rao tiled on 2S April 1740, and nearlv two months latei, on 
2") June, the eltlest ot his sons, Balaji Bap Rao, populailv called Nana 
Saheb. was invested with tilt olhte ol the peshwa bv king Shahu at 
Sulara 1 Hit peshwa was ratliei vouug, nearlv twentv, having betn 
bom on 12 Decembti 1721 I belt was a strong pat tv heath d bv 
Ragluiji Bhonsh ot Nagput oppostd to his appointment ^et Shahu 
appointed him bttause he had no doubt about his abihtv Shahu 
was a sinew d jutlge ot human tharaiter, and he had been watt lung 
\aua Sahel) tioin his tails age of twelve, when he was associated at 
tin tonit with Ins until (. lumnap \ppa Besides, Nana Saheb had 
an amiable disposition uiiliki he> lathers, and Shahu liked him But 
Shahu appiehentled that the voting pishwa might not look the mastt i 
in tin tves ot the old and evpeiiuned officers of the state, anti tin v 
might tiillt with his aiithontv and withhold t o-opetation To make 
mattcis tasv tot Nana Saheb he got togethei all the pimcipal nobli s 
and olfuers of tin statt and madt them take an oath tout lung his 
leet tfiat th< v would toigtve tlx omissions and tommissions ot the 
'tiling peshwa and < o-operatt with him m the government ’ That 
step damped tile spmt of tlx dissenters, and Nana Saheb was thus 
enabled to truss the Hist Imrtllts at the start of his career Imme- 
diatclv attei Shahu gave him certain directions in regard to .the 
future politv ol his government, the substance of which could be 
conveved in some suth wools as the following- ‘'After Balaji Pant 
the elder Bap' Rao achieved gre.it deeds in the devoted service of the 
king. \t length he startl'd to tmsh the Iranis and establish an 
empire But his life was cut short. You are his son, and vou ought 
• 
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to consummate his policy of conquering the whole of Hindustan and 
establish an empire, and lead your horse beyond Attock.”3 

These directions indicate the motive of Shahu in appointing Nana 
Saheb as his peshwa. Since the policy of Marathu expansion as 
initiated bv Baji Rao had assumed gigantic proportions by the time 
ot his death, it should reach its consummation in the shape of a vast 
Maratha empire under Balaji Baji Rao. If that was the ambition 
ot Shahu, rightly did he anticipate that the son of Baji Rao and 
grandson of Balaji Vishwanath was eminently fitted to pursue this 
policy, on the success of which depended the glory of his house. 
Considerations ot political expediency also postulated a continuity 
in the policy and directions of government. Since Chimnaji Appa 
was living Shahu felt little hesitation in choosing Nana Saheb in 
spite ot his young age. 

ACItrr.MFN i WITH SAMBHAJI 

His investiture o\er, Balaji Baji Rao with the approval of Chimnaji 
Appa entered into an agreement with Sambhaji of Kolhapur to re- 
cognize the latter as successor to the throne after the death of Shahu 
who was childless. It was this question ot succession which had 
interested Raghuji m the matter of appointment to the office of the 
peshwa. lie desired his own son to be adopted by Shahu, with 
whom he was connected by marriage, his wife being the sister of 
one ot Shnhu’s queens. For that purpose he wanted a partisan of 
his to be the peshwa. This is why he had supported a banker named 
Balmji N’aik joslii lor that office. But these designs upset Sambhaji 
ot Kolhapur, who threw* in his weight on the side ot Nana Saheb. 
As Raghuji went awav disappointed to resume his Karnatak cam- 
paign, and took away Bahuji Nuik with him, the field was clear 
for Nana Saheb and Sambhaji to come to an agreement, all unknown 
to Shahu. This arrangement about succession was bv far the best 
that could have been thought of under the circumstances. Had it 
materialized, the division of \laharashtra into the Satara and Kolha- 
pur kingdoms would not have proved to be permanent, and all un- 
pleasantness and evil consequences of Ram Raja s succession to the 
throne might have been avoided. Probably there would have l>ecn, 
with Sambhaji as king, a healths- check on the power and ambition 
ot the peshwas, and therefore a balance among the constituent ele- 
ments ot the Maratha confederacy. 
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FINANCIAL PROBLEM 

One other problem that engaged the attention of the peslnva at 
this time was that ol finance. The extensive campaigns of Baji Rao 
had, contrary to his anticipation, added to the financial burden 
of the state, which had come to the verge of bankruptcy. Baji Rao 
liad borrowed enormous amounts of money from his brother-in-law 
Babuji Naik, and since they had not been paid he was egged on l»\ 
Raghuji to claim the peshwaship. Nana Saheb was, however, re- 
lieved of tire annoying pressure of his fathers creditor bv the in- 
fluence and credit of his diwan, Mahadji Purundarc. Speedy arrange- 
ments were made tor an annual contribution ol Rs 20,000 to be paid 
from Arcot revenues by Murar Rao Ghorpade yvho was posted at 
Trichinopolv. and Shahu rvas persuaded to grant the reyenues of all 
the country- north ot the Narmada except Gujarat ,4 

Balaji Baji Rao’s early interest in finance yvas not eclipsed in later 
years by the grave political and military problems yvhich claimed 
his attention. As Sardesai savs, “Control over the finances was per 
haps the special feature ot Balajirao’s administrative capacity To 
the policy ot increasing the resources of the State and utilising them 
to the highest advantage, this Peslnva attained remarkable suet ess 
He noticed the weakness of his father’s position on account ( f his 
embarrassing debts and always kept himself alwve dire want <-'<r 
eising careful supervision over all financial transactions 

As he became comparatively- free from the fin«mr»Al embairass- 
ments, Nana Saheb started to implement the injunctions of the king 
regarding the policy- of expansion. He discussed the aff iirs ol north- 
ern India xvith Sindhia. Holkar. Pilaji Jadhav and Mali nleo llingnc. 
the Maratha agent in Delhi, all of whom had been called to Poona 
Nizam-ul-mulk Asaf Jah had deliberately delayed the fulfilment of 
the treaty of Duraha-Sarai. and the grant of M,d\va and Bundel 
khand had not been secured from the emperor.** It yvas, therefore, 
decided that the Nizam should be persuaded to procure impel ial 
farmans for those territories, failing that Sawai Jai Singhs intei- 
vention should be sought for the purpose. Further. Baji Rao’s poliiv 
ot expansion should be vigorously pursued. 

Shortly- after these decisions were taken died Chiinnaji Appa on li 
December 1740. It yvas a great blow to the best interests of the 
Maratha state. His good sense, tact in dealing yvith men ami mallei s. 
and military ability yvere valuable assets to the family of the pesh- 
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was. Had he lived longer many a difficulty of .Nana Saheb would 
have been avoided, and perhaps some of his mistakes would not 
have !x*c*n committed. 

M A L \V \ , HI \ D E L K II A X D AND BENGAL 

liftmodkitelv after the obsequies were over Nana Saheb met Nizam- 
ul-mulk at hclalahacl on the bank of the Puma in Khandesh on 7 
January 1741, when the latter was on his wav from Delhi to Hyde- 
rabad to crush the rebellion of his son Nasir Jang7 Though th6 
Nizam paid a sum of 15 lakhs to Nana Saheb in return for the aid 
of a Muratha contingent to be used against Nasir Jang, the peshwa 
did not get satisfactory replies from him regarding the fulfilment of 
the treaty of Duraha-Sarai. Hence the peshwa started for the north, 
entered Vfalwa in the early months of 1741, and met Sawai Jai Singh 
in M av 1741 in a camp between Agra and Dholpur.® It was mutually 
agreed that »a< Singh would procure within six months imperial 
larmaiis tor Malwa and tor the right of lowing contribntions from 
the states north of the Chamlwl on which the Marathas had already 
imposed riuiuth ; it was also decided that the peshwa and Jai Singh 
would help each other in times of need. 0 After this meeting the 
peshwa returned to Poona in July and from there went to Satara. 

The peshwa was verv eager to occupy Bundelkhand owing to its 
geographical and strategical situation. A firm hold on Bundelkhand 
would facilitate his domination of the Doab and occupation of the 
holy places there which lie. like his father, yen' me*-!' desired. Hence 
lie Could not stav at Poona or Satara for long, and started on his 
second expedition to the north in December 1741. Entering Malwa 
at the head of a \ast army he turned south and occupied — in March 
and April 1742 — (Jarha and Mandla on its borders to keep a watch- 
ful eve on the activities of Raghuji Bhonsle. From the borders of 
Raghuji’s dominions he marched northward, established his autho- 
rity in Ahinvada. Khichiwada and Bundelkhand. and spent the rest 
of the year 1742 in camp at Oreliha. For the first time the Marathas 
spent the rainy season in camp away from home, and that indicates 
title nature of Maratha occupation of Bundelkhand which was be- 
coming pretty secure by now. 

Meanwhile the peshwa received an order from the emperor to go 
to the assistance of Mivardi Khan, nawab of Bengal, whose territories 
had been ravaged by the troops of Raghuji Bhonsle. Unable to 

t 
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stem the tide at Maratha invasion single-handed, the nawab had 
appealed tor help to the emperor, who ordered Safdar Jang, the 
subahdar of Avadh, to go to his assistance. But instead of relieving 
Alivardi Khan of the Maratha pressure Safdar formed the design 
of fishing in troubled water. So the emperor had to ask the peshwa 
to undertake the task, and when he appeared on the scene Safdar 
Jang withdrew. The peshwa left Allahabad late in January 1743, 
and appeared near Murshidabad about the end of March. He met 
Alivardi on 31 March, and it was agreed that the latter would pay 
Shahu chauth tor Bengal and 22 lakhs to the peshwa for the ex- 
penses of his expedition. Hie peshwa undertook the responsibility 
of restraining the ambition of Raghuji in the territories of Alivardi 
Khan. Alter this agreement the peshwa pursued Raghuji, overtook 
him, and in two engagements fought in April 1743 completely de- 
feated him. 10 Raghuji sued for peace, and agreed to abide bv the 
peshwa's decisions pertaining to the affairs of the Maratha con- 
federacy. 

When the peshwa returned after completing the work assigned to 
him, the emperor had no excuse for withholding the grant of Mahva. 
The grant was drawn up in the name of prince Ahmad, the son of 
the emperor, and Balaji Baji Rao was nominated as his deputy. He 
was to maintain peace and order in Malwa. not to plunder or invade 
any other imperial subah, and to retrain from levs ing contributions 
from the territories north of the Chambal. The peslma was to main- 
tain at his own cost an armv of 4,000 men for the service of the 
emperor, who, however, would have to bear the cost of additional 
troops it required by him. Ranoji Sindhia, Malhar Rao Ilolkar amt 
Y as want Rao Pawar stood guarantee for the fulfilment of these 
conditions by the peshwa. 11 

SETTLEMENT WITH B II O N S L E 

Hardly had these transactions been concluded when came the 
news of Shahu’s illness, and Raghuji’s departure for Jsatara. The 
peshwa had to hasten home in apprehension of Shalm’s death to 
counteract the machinations of Raghuji, whose interest lay in getting 
his son accepted as Shahu’s successor. When he arrived at Satara 
he found Shahu slowly recovering, and at his initiative Bhonsle and 
the peshwa came to an understahding with regard to their territorial 
claims. To the peshwa were assigned his original tnokasa Ix sidcs 

10 Vad. Diary of Nam Salieh, II. AUibirut, translated l»y J. N. Sarkar in Journal 
of Muir and Orissa Research Society . December lO'H. Hajwuil«\ II. p. W. 

11 SPD, XV. p. 86. Rajwade, II, pp. 95-96. 
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the jagirs conferred upon his father and grandfather; the govern- 
ments ol the KcNikan and Malwa; the contributions from Allahabad, 
Api«i, Ajimi, and three tuliuju. s ol the district of Patna in Bihar; and 
20,000 lupces iron) Uie province of Arcot. Raghuji was allowed to 
collect contributions front Lucknow, Patna, lower Bengal, Bihar and 
the whole country between Berar and Cuttack. The southern and 
eastern boundaries of the pe.shwa s sphere of movement were defined 
bv tiie lines of the three rivers : the Narmada, the Son, and the 
Ganges. Lastward of the Son the whole countrv was assigned to 
the sphere of Raghuji Rhonslc. Thus was the conflict of the rival 
claims settled l»\ Shahu in August-Septembcr 1743d- But this settle- 
ment in the form ot a demarcation ol their spheres of activity ac- 
centuated tin* separatist tendency already in evidence among the 
members ol the Maratha confederacy. Precedents like this created 
conditions favourable to the disintegration of the confederacy. 

II L \ 1) !•: I, k it \,U AC. \ I \ : 

C A V I l’ l< I. O F |1 II I I, S A 

For a vear alter his rttmn to Poona the peshwa looked into the 
matters nearer home and on 20 November 1744 he started from 
Poona on his tliiul expedition to the north. On entering Malwa 
he took Bhilsa early in March 1745. 1 * A little later the nawab ot 
Bhopal entered into an engagement with his agent Pilaji Jadhav. 
From Bhilsa he passed into Bundelkliand where he learnt that his 
officer Naro Shank ir had, owing to the implacable hostility of the 
Buudclus, shitted the headquarters of Maratha activities in Bundel- 
klumcl from Orcliha to Jhansi. Nana Sahel) spent some time there 
arranging the affairs of the prov nice, and returned to Poona in August 
1745. Jagatraj Bundela. after his stubborn resistance to Ilolkar and 
Sindhiu, was conciliated b\ the restoration of JaitpurU which had 
been wrested Iron) him. lint the dependencies of Jaitpur were di- 
vided between Govind Ballal and Lakshman Shankar. \\ ith regard 
to Datia Nana Saheb ordered that Arjun Singh should l>e made its 
raja with Maratha help, but since Sindhia and Holkar did not suc- 
ceed immediatelv in installing him, the peshwa sent Amnit Rao to 
the assistance ot Arjuu Singh. 
karnatak affairs 

Back at Poona, the peshwa planned an expedition to Karnatak. 
Since 1740 Karnatak had been passing through a period of trouble 

12 I’ant Pradhan Itmclii Ihuxtri Shakawali (Bharatavarxl#, July 1890). 

13 SPD, XXI, 7. 

14 lUd. 14. 
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and turmoil; and unlike Baji Bao, Nana Sahch was not inclined to 
let it drift in its own way. Apart from the growing Anglo-French 
rivaliy and the crumbling condition of the Mughal regime there clue 
to the long absence of Nizam-ul-nmlk at Delhi. there was constant 
strife among the local chieftains. It was a situation which the 
Maratha expansionists naturally sought to exploit. The principalities 
of Tanjore and Gutti supplied the most convenient bases for military 
operations and for the establishment of Maratha domination of the 
entire region. 

Slhahu himself took special interest in Kamatak affairs. In or about 
1738 he assigned to Haghuji Bhonslc the management of tin* pio- 
vince of Kamatak extending southwards from the bank of the 
Tungabhadra. The area in view covered Trichinopoly \ Tanjore. 
Arcot (including linji) and 'such parts of M\sore as had been aci|uii- 
ed after the last settlement with that state . Raghuji was to retain 
one-halt of the collections to meet the* expense's of his arms . Shalm 
in his own hand wrote to Raghuji, "Make success of this enterprise. . . 
I wholly rely on you.’ ^ 

Accordinglv, towards the end of 1731) an arms 50,(HK) strong set 
out under Raghuji and Fatehsingh Bhonslc. Such an arim bad not 
visited the south since Shivaji’s celebrated campaign, and it met w • > 
feeble opposition in its long march of (XXI miles. The nawab <>l 
Kandanur was defeated and the nawab of Cudappah had to make 
a handsome present’. 16 The real target of the expedition was the 
nawab of An* who was asked to pa> 14 lakhs of rupm am 
leave the fort and kingdom of Tanjore and put the law u lu k 
possession'. On the nnwab's refusal to comply with these • “and 
the Marathns advanced against lnin> In a hattle at 
chcrrv*pass Dost All and one of his sons were killed and th J“ a "J'- 
routed <9 May 1740). Arcot was plundered, \ eHon* besieged. 

Ali, another son of the deceased nawab, was compcll .c , P 
by paving 12 lakhs immediately and 16 lakhs afterwarc s. 

The next stage was the capture of Trichinopoly from Chanda 
Saheb who hacl seized the famous fort in 1736 He had scvcral * , 
mles: Z Maratha raja of Tanjore, the raja of Mysore and Sato 
AlMhe new nawal. nl Am*. 'Hie last-menboncrl concluded a pa< 
with the Marathas on 18 Noveihlicr 1740 . Tnchinopoly su.nl 
in March 1741. Chanda Sahel, was earned away as a rapine to 


13 Aitihavik Patra Vyavohar , 20 . i , ler n0 43 . 

16 Country Corre*pot*tence, 1740. Public Department, 1<40, Idler no. 

17 Ibid, letter no. 31. 
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Salary. «» i'ridimopoly was ^ut in charge of Murar Ilao Chorpade of 
liutti. 1 

Thr campaign liad ended gloriously for the Mara tha arms ami had 
raised the prestige o 1 Haghuji Bhonsle, which the pesliwa, of course, 
did not like. But alter Haghuji s return home, his work in Kar- 
natak Xvas partly undone owing to tine murder of nawub Safdar Ali 
|j\ Mm ta/a Ali Khan, the governor of Vellore. When confusion and 
anarchy raised their head again, it bestirred the old viceroy of the 
Deccan ( Nizuin-ul-rnulk l who had come tp the Deccan some time 
he! ore, and had, In* now', suppressed the rebellion of his son Xasir 
Jang, huger to stop the rot m kamatak affairs, the old veteran started 
with a large army, recognized Saldar Alfs young son as the nawab 
ol Arcot with Anw ar-ud-clin Khan as his guardian, reduced Murar 
Kao Chorpade ot Cutti to submission, compelled him to surrender 
Trichiuopolv , and having proclaimed Muzaffar Jang as the subahdar 
ol kamatak lialu^hat Jelt lor his capital by October 1743. K) 

\\ hen Slialm eaine to know oi these successes of the Nizam, he 
deputed Hahuji Naik at his own request to lead an expedition to 
kamatak, and in Max P4."), assigned to him the subah of Kamatak* 
with the right ol collecting chauth and sarclcshmukhi from the 
country between the Krishna and the Tungabhaclra.- U In spite of 
the eagerness ol Balmji Naik and earnestness of Shaliu to see the 
expedition succeed, it Jailed miserable owing to the bad leadership 
of liubuji Naik, who returned covered with humiliation. 

Now came the opportunitx lor the peshwa, who had meanwhile 
established his own position in the confederacy and earned some 
reputation b\ his expeditions in the north and the east and by the 
settlement of Maratha interests in those regions. So far as the south 
was concerned, he secured from Sambhaji in 1746 the assignment for 
management ol Sunda, Hidnur, Savanur and Bankapur.- 1 After due 
preparation he appointed Saclashiv Rao Bliau to the supreme com- 
mand, and associated him. clue to his voting age, with Mahadjji 
Rurandare and Sakharam Bapu. Son of Chimnaji, and trained 
carctullv Irom boyhcx)cl, Sadashiv Rao, though only seventeen at this 
time*, was a youth ot great parts and promise. He defeated the 
nawab ot Savanur irom whom he wrested 36 pargatwhs , levied 
contributions trom the country between the Krishna and the Tunga- 
bhadru, and in March 1747 defeated Nasir Jang in a pitched battle 

18 Ananda fidiign I'illdi's Diaiy, I» 161-82. 

19 Ilml. 212, 218. 285. 

20 Kdvyeitilutx I’titra Yiidi i'avairt, 47. 

21 AUthadk Patra Vvavchar, 58. 
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*it Muliadev our or May auhulli. lit* spent tlio ix*sl ot tin* year m 
Kainutak, rdumiiig to Poona l>v the cud ot 1747 or the beginning 
ol 1748.-- This expedition had been planned bv Nana Salieb to 
exclude his adversaries — Babuji Naik, who had returned discredited, 
and Kaghuji Bhonsle, who had won considerable success — trom a 
sluue in administration. It was an expensive adventure as Nana +>ahcb 
afterwards realized; and as little contact was made with the Euro- 
pean powers, the determining factors in the affairs of the region 
were completely ignored. 

(.OUT AFFAIRS 

While tile agents ot the* peslnva occupied Bundelkhand and his 
cousin invaded Kainutak his own attention was focused on allaus 
at the court of Satara. Shahu was fast sinking in health ami the 
endless quarrels ot his two queens, Sakwar Bai and Saguna Bai. com- 
bined with the court intrigues, eompletelv upset his mental peace and 
happiness. As his debts were still unpaid, his creditors started to 
harass him more treqnentk than ever before. The unsettled question 
ot succession ranged the pratimdhi. Raghuji and Sakwar Bai against 
the peshwa. Taking advantage of the physical weakness and mental 
restlessness ot Shahu, they impressed upon him that while he was 
getting more and more into debts. Ins peshwa was getting rnhei 
dav by day. In a fit of depression Shahu dismissed Nana Salieb tioni 
olhee. But Nana Salieb showed no resentment and in calm resigna- 
tion sent tile insignia ot his office to the king. Shahu was soon ills 
itlusioncd and. convinced ot the lovalty of the peshwa, reinstated 
him bv the end of February 1747, alter a period ot nearly two mouths 
ot dismissal, litis incident left little doubt in the minds of the 
people as to wh\ the ascendance of the peshvvux in tin* Maratha alfaiis 
was inevitable. There was nobody else as capable and devoted m 
the service ot the king as Nana Salieb. 

Most probable after his reinstatement, the peshwa intervened in 
the quarrels ot the two queens and succeeded in composing their 
differences, even though temporarily . A sort of agreement was reach- 
ed bv which the queens promised not to interfere in the matter of 
civil administration and in tin* disputes in the capital. They surrend- 
ered lands occupied on their liehalf by their servants without 
sanads. The king reinforced tikis agreement by his promise to grant 
equal cash allowances and land to each queen. Tne peshwa then 
sought Shahu's permission to lead an expedition to Hindustan in 


22. H. N. Sinha, Rise of the Feshwtu, 210-11. 
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lo pay oil his debts, and it was readilv 


K A J 1' l IAN A A t* I' A I it S 

But to find money lor Shall., was not the onlv purpose lor which 
the peshwa wanted to go to the north, lie wanted to tackle in person 
the situation that had arisen as a result of confused Maratha diplo- 
macy in Rajputana, s\ here his two powerful chieftains, Sindhia and 
llolkui, weie taking opposite sides in the domestic politics of the 
Rajput states. Besides, with the death of Ranoji Sindhia in 1745 
his powei and possessions had passed to his eldest son Jayappa 
Sindhia whose rough bearing and impetuous conduct had rendered 
all co-operation between him and Malhar Kao Ilolkar well-nigh im- 
possible. 

flic trouble' had started with regard to the Jaipur state after the 
death oi Sawni Jai Suigh in September 1743. Of his two sons the 
elder one, Ishwan Singh, had succeeded to the throne; but his claim 
was challenged In his younger brother Madho Singh who had active 
suppoit Irom Me w tr. The situation became further complicated 
by another succe ssion dispute* going on in Bundi lor some time past 
in which the rulers of Retail, Mewar and Jaipur were involved and 
Maratha inters ention had been imoked. As the Maratha generals in 
Rajputana worked at cross put poses and created confusion, the 
peshwa came to Jaipur territory in Mas 1748. lie arranged a com- 
promise and returned to Poona in July 174V The compromise, 
however, did not work. Both in Jaipur and in Bundi the Marathas 
alienated the R ijputs bv their greed for money. The peshwa him- 
self tailed to act eithe r diplomalicalls or generously. He left the 
Maratha diplomat's in Rajputana to take its own tortuous course. 


MlMll S 1KSI \ Mh\T AND UK ATII 

After his return to Poona from Rajputana in July 1748 Nana Saheb 
paid a visit to Satara and spent the two months of August and Sep- 
tember there. Sinee Slialiu was perceptibly sinking to his end 
which was expected at any moment, and the prospects of an inter- 
regnum wore likelv to lie ol the utmost concern to him and to the 
Maratha confederacy, he* did not leave Poona for another year and 
a half. During this period only two minor expeditions were under- 
taken, one in* November 1748, and the other in January-February 
1749, of which no accounts arc available. Few another six months 
the peshwa was busy with matters of domestic and social interest 
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lu August 1749 cuine the news that Shuhu’s condition was gelling 
worse, liie peslnva hastened to Satura with a strong arniv accom- 
panied by Sindhia and llolkar. For some time past Siialm had 
sunk into a state ol menial depression owing (o the death ol his 
ile\ oled friend Slfiipat Kao pratinidhi iu 1746 and of his helmed 
wile Saguna Bai in I74S.-4 In fact, as one after auothiT of 4iis 
devoted companions departed, a sense of dreadful desolation came 
upon him and completely ruined his health. He fell extremely 
unhappy about the lack of an heir to the throne and would have 
adopted Samhhaji if he had a son. But since Samhhaji had no 
issue, Shahu told Mahadji Pant I'urandarc and Govind Kao Chitnis 
that Taia Bai had a grandson, the posthumous son of Slmaji 111. 
whom he would like to adopt, if alive. It is difficult to sa\ how 
Shahu had come to know of this secret. But Tara Bai confitined that 
her grandson, named Ham Raja, was living incognito at a xillagi 
called Pangaon under the protection of Dary a Bai Nimhalkar. Shahu 
belies ed tier statement and accepted him as his successor. Then 
started a web of intrigues of which the moving spirit was the elder 
queen. Sakwar Bai. She drew around her Samhhaji ol Kolhapur, 
jagjiwan pratinidhi, Yamaji Sheodeo, his mutulu /, and even Damajt 
Gaikwad. whom she incited to/ oppose the adoption, declaring Kam 
Kaja an impostor. Even Raghtiji Bhonsle was sounded, but lie had 
too mam things to attend to elsewhere. 

To counteract the hostile intentions ol Sakwar Bai. who even con- 
spired to murder him, the peshwa had brought an armv Ti.OOO 
strong to Satara with him. During the three months that he passed 
at Satara before Shahu’s death Nana Salicb was alternately svvaved 
by ambition and apprehension, but on the whole he kept his imlina 
tions concealed. Sadashiv Rao had written to him that in the event 
ol the raja’s ileeease he ‘must take the upper hand oi all’, but so 
long as Shahu was living he must ‘not allow' so inueh as a grain ol 
oil seed to appear different' in his conduct. 2-1 On the whole, he 
considered it expedient to support the statement of Tara Bai and the 
inclination ot the king in regard to Ram Raja. Shahu was pleased. 
He issued two royal decrees assigning to Nana Salicb the supreme 
military' command in the state, besides supreme authority in civil 
atlairs, which as peshwa he already jxjsscsscd. In addition, lie com- 
manded that the peshvvasbip should remain in the family of Nana 
Saheb.25 That made the office hereditary, but it only gave legal 

21 Thorlr Shahu Malutraj Yanchi Clmri/ra. 121. Aitthaitk Patra Vyawhar, II, SS. 

24 Grant Uuft (ed. Edwardes), 1, 442-4:1. 

25 Aitihtuik Patra Vyavahar, 83-84. Thorle Shahu Mahan} Yanchi Charltra, 128. 
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laet. To Nana Saheb was aho 
empire anil ol its future sove- 
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As Shalm closed his eves 1 15 December 1749; the peshvva im- 
incdwtelv ordered his troops to occupy the city. The palace was also 
gnaidcd. I he pratimdhi and Ins mululUf Yamaji were put under arrest 
and sent strongly escorted to distant hill forts. Sakwar Bai, broken by 
her hcicuNcmcnt and dazed bv the piompt action ol the peshwa, was 
pcisuaded, through her brother Kunwurp Sliirke whom the peslnvu 
hail imbed loi the purpose, to immolate herself on the funeral p\re 
ot Shalm. Having thus trustiatcd the machinations of Sakwar Bai, 
and got lid ot her b\ mean and cruel ingenuitv,* 6 the peshwa sent 
a body ol (loops to hangaou to bring Ram Raja to Satara. On 
4 January le>0 Ram Raja asi ended the throne amidst scenes ot 
io\ul splendour ami popular jubilation. With his accession definitely 
started the tall ot die house ol Shivaji. Sliahu was the last repre- 
sentative ot the gieat dynasty to wield the renal power with dignity 
and lommand tin 1 lo\ait\ oi all. 


J. \ M i: \ | \ 

Taia Bui had hoped that the accession ot Rain Raja would enable 
her to control the leading stungs ol government. It was here that 
her ambition and interests came into clash with those of the peshwa. 
She had counted upon the support ol Raglmji Bho”sle and Yaswant 
Kuo Dubhude. Rut the peshwa clevoilv won over Raglmji when 
lie paid a visit to Satara soon alter Ram Rajas coronation. Ragliuji 
had no interest in Saturn now, since his son had not been aclojited 
and his sphere ot activity had been clearlv demarcated from that of 
the peshwa. Ills cieditois were constantly harassing him. He had 
to cam the heuvv burden oi ruling ten Kories extending from Berar 
to Bengal and bordered by the two powerful satrapies of the Nizam 
and Alivardi Khan. Ho had neither the inclination nor the leisure 
to espouse the cause ol Tara Bai and enter into a contest with the 
peshwa. Nana Saheb conciliated him by granting all his demands 
and investing him with lull powers in respect of Orissa, Gonihvana 
and Biliar. ' As a mark <»! special favour, lie assigned to Ragliuji 
the jagir oi the imprisoned piatinidlii, Jugjivvan, in Berar. Thus 
propitiated Raglmji assured his eo-operation to the peshwa.*" 

With Raglmji. alienated, and With Rain Raja changing his mind 

2(5 Ft>i a ilrlaili'il di'i m’<* 11- X. Siulu. Hi\i‘ ol iho ZYiW«i«, 228 34. 

27 SPL), VI. 11, 23. , 
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<*vcrv moment-s ami behaving in a manner that disgusted her, Taia 
Bai tell hack on her owu resources. She left Satara iu March 175<). 
ostensibly to visit the tomb oi Raja Ram, which lay in the lort of 
Singhgad. The pcshwa returned to Poona in April to eelebrat<* the 
marriage ot his son Vishwas Rao and of his cousin Sadasliiv Rao. 
To flatter his vanity the pcslnva left Rnghuji Bhonsle at Sataca to 
attend on the king and guide him in his absence. 

After the pcslnva and Tara Bai had left the scene, the new king 
sought to assert himself in a manner contrary to the interests of the 
pcshwa and the wishes ot his own grandmother, lie even thought 
ot keeping Tara Bai confined in the fort of Satara.- 9 To put an end to 
Brahmin domination, he e\en thought of organising a parts- with 
the support ot Babuji Naik, Raghuji, Fateh Singh and Yumaji 
Sheodeo. But his own incapacity 19 and the lukewarmness of tlwtsc 
to whom he tumed tor help frustrated his design. Raghuji candidly 
told him that his altitude towards the pcshwa and Tara Bai was 
unjustifiable. In these circumstances Ram Raja was left no alternative 
except that ot accepting the lead of the pcshwa in the affairs ol the 
State. 32 He had lost the sympathy of his grandmother once for all. 
Thus ended the brief spell ot power that he had been allowed to 
enjoy after his coronation. 

Having gone to Singhgad which was in the possession of the paid 
sachiv Chimnaji, Tara Bai started her intrigues against the pcshwa 
with the sachiv as her ally; anti when invited by the pcshwa to come 
to Poona on the occasion of the marriages she pleaded ill-health and 
did' not come. But the pcshwa, who had seen through her game, 
imprisoned the pant sachiv; and then he persuaded her to visit 
Poona. Here she had long discussions with the pcshwa, hut could 
not see eve to eye with him. Upon this she left for Satara. Then the 
peshwa demanded the surrender of the fortresses of Singhgad, Tunga, 
and Tikona from the pant sachiv and had his demand endorsed bv 
a writ from the king. Meanwhile Ram Raja, worried by the turn 
of affairs at Satara which were getting more and more complex be- 
cause of his indiscreet interference, and harassed by want of money, 
came to visit the peshwa in Poona to settle matters as best as he 

28 SPD, VI 42. 

29 Ibid, 66, 85-68, 91. 

30 Ibid, 41. Nana Furandare in his letter to Raglmnath Rao writes, ‘‘The king 
has no sense.*' 

31 Ibid, 19, 23. 26, 41, 50, 59, 65, 66, 73, 79, 114, 115, 118. Nos. 19 and 79 
t>fn» at the dostruction ot the Brahmin regime in the Maratha state. 

32 Ibid, 59. 94, 95. 
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could. Raghuji Bfionsle had already come there at his instance to 
mediate between him and the peshwa** In Poona the king, acting 
on the advice oi the peshwa, formally took away Singhgad from the 
sachiv and gave it to the peshwa. Nevt came the turn of the prati- 
itidhi, Jagjiwan, who had been kept in prison since the death of 
ShalTu. He was deprived ol his office and also of his fortresses of 
Sangola and Mangalvedhe But since his agent Yamaji would not 
surrender Sangola. the king was entreated to proceed there in person, 
with an army commanded by Sadashiv Rao to wrest the fortress 
from him. After hard fighting, the fortress was captured on 29 
September 1750, and the king encamped there for a month. Raghuji 
Bhonsle left for Nagpur without doing anything to further Tara 
Bai’s designs. 


S A N G OLA ACRE E M F, N T 

At this tim« the peshwa got the king through the agency of Sada- 
shiv Rao to endoise certain arrangements in regard to the admini- 
stration of state alhtits. These go by the name of Sangola agreement 
because the king was encamped at Sangola at the time. The agree- 
ment comprised the following arrangements : 

(1) Blum an Rao, who had been appointed pratinidhi at the time 
of Ram Raja’s coronation, was confirmed in die office. Basudeo, the 
nephew of Yamaji Sheodeo, who had been thrown out of office, was 
appointed his mutaliq or agent. 

(2) Since Dabhadc Ind become careless and was addicted to’vices, 
it was agreed that Caikwad should pay him a substantial pension and 
that his lief of Gujarat should be equally divided between the peshwa 
and Gaikwad. 

(3) Tlie subah ol Kamatak, which had been assigned to Babuji 
Naik, was transferred to the peshwa who promised to pay a larger 
subside to the roval treasury.** 4 

(4) Govind Rati Cbitnis was to remain with the king to manage 
his affairs on the ad\ ice of the peshwa. Similarly Bapuji Khande Rao 
was to remain with an arms-. They were given for dicir sen-ices fiefs 
worth tour lakhs a year out of the pratinidhi’s estates. 

(3) Yaswant Rao Potnis was placed in charge of die royal treasury 
and given a fie! worth 40,000 rupees a year. 

(0) Dcvrai Lapate was put in charge of the private affairs and 

estates of the king. 


33 Si'll. VI. 63. 67. 71. 7 ? 81, 62. 1°'. 
84 Ibid. XXVIIT. 66. 
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(7) The ashta pradhans were mjuired, each according to his pos- 
sessions, to pay an annual subsidy to the king. 

(S) The revenues of Malwa amounting to a crore and a half were 
di\ided between Sindhia, Ilolkar and Pawar in the following manner: 
Ilolkar to have 74 lakhs, Sindhia 65 lakhs and a half, and Pawar ten 
lakhs and a halt. 

Along with these arrangements certain new appointments were 
made, and those who had been in office at the time of Ram Raja’s 
coronation were confirmed. From Sangola the king went to Satara 
and Sadashiv Hao to Poona. 

TAR \ BAI'S LAST BLOW 

The Sangola agreement tightened the grip of the peshwa on the 
king and correspondingly stifled the ambition of Tara Bui who had 
tondlv expected to be the power behind the throne. Her rage knew 
no bounds when she found Ram Raja disinclined to act except on 
the peshwa's advice. She. therefore, determined to overthrow the 
peshwa and keep the king under her thumb. She easilv won over t’ma 
Bai Dabhade. mother of Yaswant Rao Dabhade, to her views, be- 
cause her interests had suffered by the Sangola arrangements, and 
the peshwa would not nnxlify them in spite of her pleadings. Then 
she corresponded with Ramdas Pant, the divvan of Salabat Jang, and 
Babuji Naik, besides Jagjivvan and Yamaji Shcodeo both of whom 
had been dismissed from their posts. She even invited Sambhap’ of 
Kolhapur to come to Satara to sot aside Ram Raja. Having thus found 
her allies, she proceeded boldly. On 24 November 1<5() she invited 
the king into the fort of Satara to partake of the feast of Chamjm- 
sliashthi dav. Ram Raja went in without a strong escort, and against 
the advice of men like Nana Purandare. After he entered the fort 
Tara Bai ordered the guards to shut the gates and thus Rain Raja 
became a life-long prisoner.^® 

Having achieved her first objective with little effort, fara Bai was 
prompted to proc eed further in her designs. Taking advantage of 
strained relations between the peshwa and Sadashiv Rao, between 
the peshwa and Mahadji Pant Purandare, and the absence of the 
peshwa from Pcxma owing to his expedition to Karnatak in Novem- 
ber 1750, she proceeded to strike her blow. Fortunately Sambhaji 
who was at first inclined to fall in with the views of Tara Bai was 
dissuaded from his purpose and refused to come to Satara. Damftji 
Caihvvad, l T ma Bai’s agent. When asked to march on Poona, did not 

JS H N. Sinha. Rhr of ilir Pe\hwm. 24 J - 42, SPD. VI. HR; XXVIII, 65, 

36 SPL>. VI, 116. 119. 125, 138, 139, 141. 117, 190, 200. 206, 215. 
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attack it, and passed on to Satara. There he defeated die partisans 
of the pcshwa, but the latter did not leave him alone. Trimbak Rao 
Pmawtare re-tormod his forces and defeated Damaji at Vaduth near 
Satara on 15 March 1751, and forced him to retreat beyond Wai. 
While tie was encamped near Wai the peshwa suddenly appeared 
on the scene, having covered 400 miles between Ni/amkonda and 
Satara in 13 days. Gaikwad lost heart when he came face to face 
with the peshwa and opened negotiations for peace. 37 But since 
Damaji would not accept the peshwas terms the latter made a sur- 
prise attack on his camp. Damaji’s troops fled; Damaji himself, his 
brother and son, I'ma Bai and Vaswant Rao, were made prisoners. 
The peshwa started lor Satara to have his final reckoning with Tara 
Bai. 

Th<* fort ot Satara was besieged. As the siege dragged on. and 
there were rumours ot Saiahat Jang marching on Poona, the peshwa 
lett two strong detachments at Satara and Chandamvandan to watch 
tin* activities ot Tara Bai, and returned to settle matters svith 
the Dabhades. Damaji Gaikwad. their agent, w'as forced to surrender 
halt ot Gujarat. Ife also agreed to give up to the peshwa half of all 
his luture conquest**, to pay an annual tribute of Rs 5,25.000, to 
clear oil the arrears amounting to Rs 15 lakhs, to maintain a con- 
tingent of 10.000 horse for the service of the peshwa, and to pav a 
sumptuous pension to the Dabhades. The peshwa on his part pro- 
mised to drive out the Mughals from Gujarat and put him in pos- 
session of Alunadabad. and conferred on him th< ’itle of Sctutkhas- 
khcl. I’ma Bai and her sou were thus divested of ail their power and 
possessions and lorced to relinquish the cause of Tara Bai. The humi- 
liation became too much lor the mother and the soil: smarting under 
it the mother died in \o\ ember 1753, and the son in Mas- 1754. ^8 
tagjiwan and Yatnaji did not have the guts to raise their little finger 
to help Tara Bai in this affair. 

Thus discomfited, her partisans having been either won over or 
crushed or cowed down, Tara Bai expressed her readiness to come 
to terms with the peshwa.^ She surrendered the fort of Satara to 
the peshwa. but refused to band over Ram Raia to him. The peshwa, 
though at first concerned about the king, did not press for his re- 
lease? perhaps because it would base prolonged the antagonism 
between him and Tara Bai and would not have helped his complete 
assumption of sovereign authority, lor which he was very keen. After 
• 

17 Sl»n. VI. I is. 119. 161-74. 1 78 A. 191. 193. 

18 Ibid. XII. 1»*1. HI. 

39 Ibid, VI. 214. 
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giving up the tort in October 1751, Tara Bai came to Poona early 
in 1752 at the request ot the peshwa. There they met, came to an 
understanding and went to the temple of Khandoba at Jejuri to 
swear that they would not deviate irom the compact. In the sacred 
precincts ot the temple Tara Biu revealed that Ram Raja was not 
her grandson but a mere gondhali (wandering ballad singer^ ami an 
impostor. The revelation that the king was a mere impostor, levelled 
him to the dust in the eves of the peshwa. The peshwas till now had 
respect and Imaltv lor the chhatrapati, even though the latter did 
not exercise actual power. But after this solemn declaration of Tara 
Bai he lived as a rui faineant in the fortress of Satara and his onl\ 
significance lay in sending robes of investiture to everv new peshwa 
who rose and fell as a result of political developments at Poona 
with which he had no contact. Henceforth Poona became the real 
capital of the Maratha confederacy, and the peshwa its virtual ruler. 
This closes one phase of Nana Saheb’s regime. He had triumphed 
over all his adversaries at home, and established his complete as(*en- 
danev. He had stepped into the shoes of the chhatrapati and with 
this enhanced prestige and strengthened position, he now turned to 
reckon with the piobleins abroad which vitullv touched the interests 
ot the Maratha contederacs . 

ANCLO-FKENCII STRUGGLE 

At a time when the peshwa was absorbed in domestic politics, 
stirring events were happening all around Maharashtra. Down south 
on the Coromandal coast bitter struggles for supremaev were going 
on between the English and the French, who had espoused the cause 
ol the rival cmintrs powers. It appeared that as a result of the tri- 
umphs of Dupleix the English would be swept (Hit of the field. All 
this happened at a time when domestic difficulties were distracting 
the attention of the- peshwa. But when he was comparatiulv free, 
he resolved not to allow the French to dominate the Deccan. He 
wanted to set up on. the throne of Hyderabad a man who would bow 
to his will. Therefore, he- opened negotiations with CJhazi-ud-din. the 
eldest son ot the late Xizam-ul-mulk, who was living at the imperial 
court ot Delhi and whom he promised help in wresting the vicerov- 
altv of the Deccan from his brother Salabat Jang, the nominee of 
Dupleix. Say\id Lashkar Khan, the governor of Aurangabad, was a 
partisan of Ghazi-ud-din. Both of them promised to cede the dis- 
tricts ot Aurangabad and Burhanpur to the peshwa in return for 
his help. 

After this agreement the peshwa left Poona on 29 January 1751, 
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received 17 lakhs Irom Sayyid Ioshkar Khan, and proceeded to 
oeenpv the two ceded districts. When the news of these activities 
ot the peshwa reached Salahat fang, who was then in Karnatak with 
the French general Bussv, he hastened north to expel the peshwa. 
But as the peshwa was preparing to encounter him near Hyderabad 
he got* the alarming report that Tara Bai was creating trouble in his 
absence and tfliat Damaji Gaikwad had defeated Trimbak Rao Puran- 
dare near Satara. lie had to return home iminediatch So instc'ad 
of fighting Salabat fang, lie concluded an agreement with him ac- 
cording to which lie promised to give up the cause* of Oha/.i-ud-din: 
in liei^ thereof the loimer paid him 21 lakhs and promised a further 
instalment ol Id lakhs. 

Alter settling matters with Turn Bai and the Dubhades the peshwa 
resumed his campaign against Salabat Jang on the plea that he had 
not paid the stipulate cl sum of Id lakhs, ilolkur and Sindhia, win 
at the poshwTs '“ommaud had escorted Gliu/i-ud-din to the Deccan, 
were now desired to mo t I im at Aurangabad which Salabat Jang, 
with the help of Bussv had occupied ,(l On receipt of the news of 
Ghazi-ud-diu’s adv.mce on Amangabad, Bussv advised Salabat Jang 
to abandon it and match on Poona and earn war into his eneinv’s 
home. The plan was well conceived and successful. Having defeated 
the* Marathas at Pamer and Ghodnadi, and put them to flight hr a 
surprise attack at Kork.uli, bussv and Salabat fang came as far as 
Koregaon, onlv lb miles from Poona In sheer helplessness the peshwa 
was constrained to open negotiations for an anuistic. here. But they 
were deliberatclv prolonged Meanwhile the* peshwa ordered a part 
of his a rim to devastate the- Warns dominions, anel rc'quested Rn- 
ghnji to ove'iTiui the count n betvveen the Painganga and the Goda- 
vari. I he' Nizam was npsel lie' beat a liastv r« “treat to Alunadnagar 
and prepari'd to recover Trimbak w 1 ich had fallen to tin* Maratbas. 
The tables had been turned. Now reports were e-irc-ulafed in the 
e amp of Salabat Jang that bussv meditated tre*acher\ . The Nizams 
army clamouring for the 1 arrears of pav 11 inurele red Raghunath Das, 
his diwan and adviser Gha/i-ud-dm. supported In llolkar and the 
main Maratha armv, crossed the' Narmada on f> August 1<52. and 
occupied Aurangabad. 1 ■*- Harassed In these diffieultie's Salabat Jang 
did not know what to do. At tin- pumture'. Cha/i-ud-din was unex- 
pectedly poisoned to death In bis step-mother <Oetobei lea2J and 
Salabat fang's diHieulties se'emed to melt avvav . 

40 SPD, XXV, 138. 

41 Ibid. 137. 

42 Ibid, 141. 144. 
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After Ghazi-ucl-din s death the peshwa did not like to continue' the 
war with vigour even though his commanders were gradually closing 
round the army ot Salabat Jang near Bhalki. The Nizam also con- 
sidered it expedient to placate Saw id Lashkar Khan l>v appointing 
him his diwan, and sought to ionic to an agreement with the peslnva. 

I he latter was similarh inclined, provided the territorial cessiofis pro- 
mist'd h\* tlu 1 late Gha/i-ud din wcic accepted h\ the Nizam. 1 On 
mutual agreement the treat \ ot Bhalhi was concluded on 2a Nov cm- 
ber J7o2. according to which the whole* country from the Tapti to 
the Godavari in the western part ol Bcrar w.is curled to the' pes! wa 
along with the town and tort ot TiimhaK This me«mt ‘the liberation 
of a large part of the Marat! a homeland from the Mughal xoke\*M 
The \izam also agreed to jias the chrufh ‘in the same manner and 
on the same basis as was done in tin- tune of the late \i/am nl 
mnlk.to ]iv a separate agreement signed In Bnssv , the French under- 
took to enforce the shut execution ol* the treatx h\ Salabat Jang -W 
After this Kaghuji withdrew from the Nizim’s dominion^ Thus the 
peshxva had. in spi*c ol his difficulties achieved a signal success in 
his first ('oullict with the 4 \i/am, and had made* soine itnpressiim on 
the French as well 

But the real intentions of fix* peshwa weir different Hr w mfrd 
todrixethe French out of Sal.ibat 1 mg s dominions so that the latter, 
deprived of their help, would fall an < as\ xictim to the* Marathas 
To implement thh design he* did not hesitate in courliim tic help 
of the English who wcie e*|iialh inteirstcd in seeing the French 
expelled from the Nizams lourl The oppoitumtx r.imr in ITod vlicn 
Bnssv fell ill and withdrew to Masulipatam to recoup his health In 
Ijis absence the peshwa intrigued with tin* \i/ims new diwan Sax - 
vid Lashkar Khan, who also did not like* the growth of French influ- 
ence in the* Nizams court. The allies succeeded to some' extent in 
discrediting and undermining the French influence when to their 
hitter surprise and consternation, Bnssv. in spite of his sickness, return- 
ed to TTwlcrabad Saw id T.n.hkar Khan lost heart and allowe d him- 
self to be replaced bx' Shall Nawaz Khan the able financier and 
author of Mu'-osir-iil-Umarfi. Further, on the advice of Buss' the 
twenties of the northern xarkars were assigned to the French in lien 
ot the cash pax incuts of the Nizam for tin* services of the* l 4 rein h 
troops under Bnssv, 

43 SPD, XXV, 148-49. 

44 Sardcsai, New History of the Marathes, II. 325. 

45 Lettres et Convention 261-62. Country Correspondence, Military Department, 
1753. 

46 Lettres et Conventions, 263-64. 
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Tn spite of this triumph of Bussv. the pcslnva did not give up hope. 
Soon after, Duplm was recalled bv the French Company and Gode- 
heu succeeded him (IVyb 1! e departure of Dupleix, the recognition 
of Muhammad Ali as the n.twub of Arcol and the peace terms offered 
bv (Jodeheii lowered flu Fiemh ( redit c onsiderahlv in fie eves of 
coun**\ powers both the and hi, new diwau were now' in- 

(lined to e\pe| tin* breneh and tins was tin* opportunitv for the 
peshw a. Spurning aside bies\ s counsel f ] t r* \i/am iiuaded Mvsorc, 
ruled l>\ a (hiel who was an alb of flic Fienrh to reah/e the arrears 
ol tribute due* from him 

Meanwhile the pediwa also " ad been le tding piofifablo expeditions 
to tin* Mvsoie region In 17V, h< want dirccth fiom bhalhi to Serin - 
ganatam Heie the fonts of the \i/im and tin* Maratha armies met 
each othei and buss' saw t Ik* pc shw i (oi the first time \t this meet- 
ing the Fienc liman mule a <ue <f Mppic *>sion on the poshwj and he 
sik eesvfulb pe . iarl(*( ! Inm to sp *o M\sore On liis w\a\ to Poona the 
ivsh *a < tpfnred l)«i nv.ai M i\ 177 5 The* genemor and council of 
M i«lras wrote on 2 r ) Oc tober 177) “ in cedit months with verv little 
tumble bn! muehmg o\ci i Luge toe t of land lu* bad acquired two 
c rorrs of rupees \« vt \e u the pcdiwa led another expedition 

and c iptured bamilkot \ni ini IT mhai md Mundalgi Leaving 
Pooiu vjain in CMoben 17V the neshv i went to tin* western Kar- 
natak dt*si>at( hue' M »h idg Piirandiu .aid Mu/affar Khan Gardi to 
bidnur During the < \i>« *1 1 1 » *n the n two comm nulers quarrelled: 

hr Khm left tin* s»i\ii** of the ^ shw a and ’ »ined the nawab 
f ^ f S n uuir The* t muv'gn e Mitueie <1 but the nedwva had to return 
to p.i )iu rn \piil T7" to m t tie S( me impoi taut matters nearer home 

i • \ i i ok worn 

R.uk at Poona lu had to m trace himself in a most denlorahle 
tamil\ (pianel which hid lar-reaeliine consequences for the Maratha 
state \tter t' e ilea'll ol Kanhoii Nmjiia and of his son and successor 
Sekhoji. !es two othei son* Sjmhlian and Manaji. had quarrelled for 
pow cr and tlu* possessions of fhoir fathci Tiaji Riio had interfered 
in 17T> to lninc al-out an ac eomnuHlalion which was not honoured 
bv the parties, he ' ad however, succeeded in ciipplintr the power 
ol the Wrias lw a division of their aneestial possessions between 
Sambluji and M.unji. Nana Sahel. followed his father's poliev when, 
after the death pf Samhhaji Tnlaji his 1 alf brother succeeded him 
and started afresh the familv feud with Manaji who was a protege 

47 Public Despatches to 1 nplanJ. \ol XTX. pp 57 ccq. 
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ot the peshwa. In his prick 1 ol power, because he 1 maintained! a con- 
siderable arms and a lle*et ol (>() war ships, which was a terror to 
the maritime powers of the west coast, he gave direct ollcncc to the 
peshwa In w ithl.olding his tribute, invading his territories and de- 
claring that he was a partisan ol Tara Bai. The peshwa without a 
strong fleet was doubtful of success against Tulaji, and thcretnie lu* 
turned! to h e English at Bombay for help. Since* there was no love 
lost between Tulaji and the Bombav council the English cagerlv 
seized tins npportumtx of punishing the dreaded rover of the western 
coast. A treats was signed on* 19 March 1755, according to xv'i.ich 
the English were to command the allied fleet and attack from tin* 
sea while* tin* peshwas armies were to attack from the land. 

Fortunately, just at this juncture then* armed at Bomba\ \<lmiial 
Watson with a squadron of six ships of the* line, and Hubert Clixe 
at the head of a mihtarx force* Irom England Tlicx w» h* chosen 
to lead the expedition, and the licet, sailing on 7 Eebmaix 175(> 
iiom Bomba), armed off Che ria or Yija\adurg hair daxs later 
wlit'ii Tulaji, worsted on land b\ the* peshwas lones, had gone to 
the* uiinp of Khandoji Mankar to negotiate for pe*aee*. Soon altei his 
arrixa! in the hnboiir ol Gliena, Watson opened file on tin* fort, 
even though he was informed] tl at Tulaji was negotiating for peace 
ami surrender ol the fort. Tin* Vngna licet did not ret. duff* when 
lire (I upon owing to Tulaj* s oidns But b\ the time* 'Tulaji had 
completed his negotiations. Ins entile fleet bad been drsti \ed and 
flu* foil ol Ghriia had been o' copied b\ the Englrli I lie o« < iiju- 
tirm of (du ria b\ tin* English was not one of tlx feints ol tin In ah 
wlmli the English bid made with tl r peshwa. In spite n| that 
f hex would not g»\e it up until ceitaiu .idxantageous trims weir 
(•■needed to them. Srxeral montl s passed before t f h « h mis xxro 
(ouceeled and (diriia, phmdeied of all its treasures w huh had been 
hoarded b\ generations ol \ngrias, was relinquish! d lr the English. 
\t this time the peshwa was busv elsewhere. On II \pril 1/ a 
letter } mm the Madre eonne *1 stated that tin* peshwa with an armx 
of 5().(KX) was advancing against Murar Rao Chorpaele. \fte»r this 
(*\pedition the pe*shwa induced Salabat Jang to dismiss Bussx from 
his servic e*: he then returned to Poona on 20 Julv 175(V 
On 12 October 175f> the te rms of a treatv with the English were 
settled. The English were to have the forts of Bankof and Jlimmat- 
garh, with ten village's adjacent to the fort of Bankof, the Dutch 
xve*re* to be e*\eluded from trade* in the* dominions of the peshwa: no 
additional import dntv was to be* imposed on the* goods of the English; 
and Tulaji was not to be given bv the peshwa anv territory 1w*low the 
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(ihals and on the sea coast Alter tins the peshxva annexed all the 
teiri tones ol Tnlap and kept him a pnsonei lor hie is 
Tiims closed an episode that alhited advciselv the loitimes ol the’ 
Maiatlia coutedeiac) in late i uais Apait horn seeming fhe 
nmnense material gam, winch me hided modi nione*) and gold looted 
liom {»hc*na, the* 1 nglish had deslioveel the M natha il< < t which 
eoiild challenge* the m on the se a, and thus was pe i mane nils e. tippl'd 
the maiitnne stunglh ol the Maiatlia eonfe ele ia< \ \nd what eliel 
the peshwa gain'' 1 lie haie salislae timi that he had dtslioxeel the 
po\ve*i ol the Angnas that iliallengeel him \ eini Sahel > who laeked 
in hro, id vision aiiel eligmhed geneiosilx l»<hi\«d in a sin 1 1 sighte d 
and (instate smanlike niamie i not he lilting 1ns position 1<( 


\ll inn Iv X () \\l) S\\ INI K 

Dm ntf the* pe shw e s l)iul tlisence liom kainatak Mmai Rao 
Ciiioip ale who eke the \ngnas let used to te know le elge 1' »oua s 
antlioiitx "' l) had 1< mud against linn a lotimdahle league in combi* 
nation with the* \lghan naw ibs ol kantool uelappah and Sax am. i 
whose* elite i e st it was to deb bolli the peshw.i and tlu Niauii Me tn- 
while duel Ragtmji Rhenish on 14 lManiix 1. -J and a stn ng and 
capable* peisonalitx was lenimed tiom the Maiatlia eonledci as \ lo 
the pe*shwa it olleieel an oppoitmidx to mleileie m the lainilx tends 
anglin' Ra'dmji s sons and turn tin m to lns # owii advantage lie 

suppoMed lanop. whom lie leeogn./e-el as RagHup s successor on 
pax incut ol a p.esent ol 7 lakhs aud on Ins male .taking to join the 
peshwa m Ins expedition against Mmai Rao and the Mghan 
ot kamatah Salabat |ang was also induced to join with >)<k>0 
ho.se and an excellent pa.k ol a.t.lle.v The peshwa even w.otc* to 
the (Toxemor ol M alias ten s. tiding lnm guns, gunmis and aitilleij 

Ac'companied l>\ able leadeis sueh as Malhai Rao llolkai \ ithaj 
Shivdev, |a.m,, and Mudl.o,. Rhousle. Vue, Shankar am ^aswant 
Rao Pawar, the peshw . besieged Savamn tails m \ ,* 1 ’ 1 " ' 

,ide*d In Miliar Rao Cihoipade*. Mu/allai khan and a muni 

.’>««; '"r M V'Z 

he (h ut to surrender in Max Under the teims ot peace the naxxab 
[xdd'ai mdc.miU ol U fall. ml«l a part ol Ins londonfs su-ldinR 

« l« a I* sap... 

Protecting of f/iJian //nvoo.ot «.< <««' """V ' \ pM l PVs Rinse D Vol 48 

Select (ommil.ee C onsul. .turns V*|Mu K J /<|W ^ K1 „,, tl l„n II. WO^I 

4«> For a difterenl view *ee* Smt hin , ,he o.hl lo collecl 

50 He claimed that •« £ 138). 

chatifh in the southern uuintncs {i ^'” r ' * 
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an annual revenue ol 8 lakhs and surrendered Muzallar Khan, who 
had joined his service a year belore after iiis quarrel with Mahudji 
ruraudare.51 Subsequently, in May 1757, Murar Kao Ghorpade 
formed an ollensive and defensive alliance with the peslnvu; 5 - 

LAST PHASE OF K A 11 X A T A K CAMPAIGNS 

Alter peace with Savanur, the pesliwa, accompanied by Salabat 
Jang, proceeded beyond the Tungabhadra and realised tribute Irom 
Bulnur, Chitradurg, Raidurg and llaipanhalli. Sondha undertook 
to pay 8 lakhs; Ba.savputtan submitted. "Thus the southern hontier 
of the Maratha State now extended irom the Krishna to the I unga- 
bhadra river.” 53 

Nana Salieb marched personally to Karnatak lor the last time in 
1757. With an army ol 80,000 horse, accompanied In Sadaslm Rao 
and Murar Rao Ghorpade, lie marched to Scringapalam. Naiqraj, 
the sarcadhikari ot Mysore, declined to pay tj.e heavy sum demanded 
bv the peslnva and made a spirited defence’. But he had to make 
a hasty compromise' because the Maratha artillery was respectable’ 
and the siege operations were directed In Europeans."’ 1 I’eate was 
made on condition of pav incut ot 12 lakhs in reads mom . and 
goods'; lor the remaining amount it was arranged that 11 di, Piets 
which were in the peshwas possession should remain muh r him . 
On his way baek the* pesliwa- took Sira ‘partly bv eonlmame and 
partly by threats’.' 35 

Balwant Rao Mehendele, whom the pesi.wa lett in iliargt. look 
etlectise measures to del end the newly acquired territory and make 
Ircsh conquests. 'The liawab ol Cuduppuh was killed, (aulappali was 
captured (September 1737). The nawabs heir was forced to sm ren- 
der one-hall ol his lerritors . 5(i Tribute was realised Irom t..e Pohgais 
of the Sira country. Iloskot and Mulbagal were occupied. The 
nawab ot Arcot was hard pressed: lie paid a contribution ol 4'.- lakhs. 
The Marathas marched towards Chittoor and Vellore." Ralw'aut 

51 Biiluji iioii Rao Rojnisi, II. 255- if>. Kapvadc, lit, 472, 473. SI’D: heaties, 

l.miayetnents and Sttnuds, 88 93. SI’D, XXVIII, 140. ( omilry Conispodi me, Mili- 

tary Department. 1756. 119. 

52 SPD. XXVIII, 140, 182, IRS. 

53 Sardcsai, New History of the Mural lias, II. 329. 

54 Wilks. History of Mysore, I. 398. 

55 Country Correspondence. Military Department, 1757, 203. 
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Rao realised contributions from some places in the Nellore district. 
“My arrival in these parts’’, he wrote to the peshwa, “has created a 
stir Irom Hyderabad to Masulipatam, and from thence to Arcot.”5# 

The peshwa’s incursions in the south resulted in solid gains. Onc- 
liall ot the territories ol the nawabs of Savanur and Gudappah were 
annexed to the Marutha kingdom; iourtcen districts of Mysore were 
taken under control; Sira, the Gate of the Camatcck country'®* 
was occupied; and cliuutli and sardcslimukhi were collected from all 
parts ot Kamatak. 'llie peshuti lull)’ exploited his friendly relations 
with Salabat Jang in extending in's own power in the southern parts. 
The A i/am accompanied the peshwa in his first Mysore expedition 
and co-operated with him in his attack on Snwuiur. Tne system of 
appointing kantarisdars lor collecting the tribute and revenue was 
adopted and the practice ot wintering the armies in the conquered 
territory was started. The process of establishing permanent control 
was thus begun; but, belorc the gains were consolidated, Haidar Ali 
rose to power and the third battle of Punipat gave a rude shock to 
Muratha prestige. 

i'lie resistance in Mvsoic was initiated by Xanjruj. prompted by 
Haidar, lialwant Kao returned to Poona in Fobruars 173b. As the 
main Muratha arnn turned its back on Mysore, die dahai expelled 
the Marathas Irom the Iourtcen districts whose revenues had been 
assigned to them. The peshwa, therefore, sent at the beginning 
ot 1739 an anm under Gopal Kao Patwardhan to confirm the Maratha 
claims. The peshwa s oiders m this respect were categorical: "It is 
a thousand times preferable’, l.e wrote to Gopal Kao, "to retain pos- 
session ol the districts we base already occupied, in ease you are 
I meed to gi\c them back insist on the payment of all past arrears 
and the regular tribute lor two years, the total amount being 50 
lakhs ot rupees. 11 the latter course is followed then, in future, the 
king ol Mysore must pav annually a tribute of 30 lakhs, or allow us 
to hold such districts as will \iehl 13 lakhs a \ear and pay 13 lakhs 
more in cash. (iU 

Gopal Kao besie ged bangalore, and penetrated as far as Chenna- 
pattan. >40 miles cast of Scringapatam. At this stage of Mysore affairs 
Haidar Ali came to the rescue of his chief, lie forced Patwardhan 
to raise the siege of Chennapattaii and Bangalore, 01 and so harassed 
him that the latter agreed to give up the Maratha claim to the 
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fourteen districts for a sum of 32 lakhs, half of which was paid in 
cash and the remainder was advanced by the Maratiia. bankers on 
Haidar All's personal security , r >- 

Gopul Rao Patwardhau was censured by the peslnva who wrote 
to him: llaidar lias destroyed \our prestige/’ Stung by this censure 
Gopal Rao marched uorthward to Madras where he ollered his help 
to the French and the English. But as neither would have "it, lie 
turned to rob the temple oi Tirupati of the rich offerings made at 
the annual festival which was being ^:eld at that time. From this 
loul puipose he was preumted, Muhammad Ali, the nawab of \reot, 
eame to the rescue of the pilgrims. Meanwhile he had been called 
to Poona and his command dc\ol\cd upon Visaji Krishna Joshi 
Biniwale who was sent to Karnatak with an anm composed ot 3,000 
horse, 4,000 sepoys and 20 guns. There was a special reason lor send- 
ing this expedition. The ruler ol M\sore had sought the peshwa's 
aid in suppressing JIaidar Ali. Gopal Rao took some important lorts 
and collected tribute on his wa\ to M\sore. ,r » In August 1 TfiO — 
nearly a year after the departure <>( Copal Itao— \ isaji Krishna 
defeated Haider Ali at Scringapatam and forced him to take shelter 
at Bangalore. Thf Maratiia outposts in that region uhicli had lieen 
occupied by Haidar Ali and other chieftains were wrested from them 
and also the usual Maratha contributions were realized from them/’ 1 
But since the peshwa was at this time confronted by momentous 
issue's in the north, he was compelled to hold in abewmec his schemes 
ot conquest in the Deccan and the Far South. 

CONTEST Will! NIZAM: UDGIR 

In one important respect Xaiia Saheb’s policy stood in striking 
contrast to that of his father. While the latter took a personal interest 
in the affairs of the north, the former’s personal interest las mainly 
in he south. Balaji's ambition was to conquer the southern territories 
as tar as Mysore with the Ni/am strangled into impotence and sub- 
ordination to him. In tin’s he did not reckon with tin* F-nglish ami 
Haidar Ali, who were soon to assume dominating position* in Hsde- 
rabad and Mysore respectively. 

After his success at Savannr the peshwa resumed his plans to detach 
the French from Salabat Jang and to lake Bussy in his own service. 6,5 
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At the same lime he ottered to help the English who, beset with un- 
foreseen diffieulties in Bengal, very much, desired the expulsion of 
the French trom the court ot Hyderabad. In Bengal, nawab Siraj- 
ud-daulaih had captured the English settlement ot Calcutta on 20 
June 1/50. ft was as much to the interest of the English as of the 
peshwa that the nawab ot Bengal should not be allowed to combine 
with the French. Such a combination would augment his strengL ; 
it would handicap the English in regaining their lost position, and the 
peshwa in obtaining the chiiulh and plunder \ car after year. The 
peshwa, in secret league with Shall Nawaz Khan, Salabat Jung’s 
diwaii, contrived to have Bussy formally dismissed from the Nizams 
service 'May 1750). But when, alter his dismissal, the English were 
invited to send a detachment to attack and expel the discredited 
french commander, they expressed their iuabihtv to do so. because 
they had practically denuded Madras of all their effectives bv sending 
an army undei Watson and Clive to regain their lost settlements in 
Bengal. The French in Hyderabad, however, could not be dislodged 
owing to the resourcefulness and cool courage of Buxsv. who called 
Law from Masulipatam to his help, discomfited his enemies at the 
battle of Char Minai outside Hvdcrabad. and manipulated matters 
with such consummate skill that his enemies were disarmed and he 
was publicly* restored to his position bv Salalxit Jang on 20 August 
1750.*'*’ But undeterred bv this frustration of their plans to oust 
Bussy they created trouble in tin* northern surkars, the revenues of 
which had been assigned to the French. 

The striking succe ss of Bussy at (’liar Miliar affected Maratha con- 
fidence in Saiuhut Jaug’s political capacity as also in the effectiveness 
ot tiis armv. The peshwa demanded the' cession ot the entire north 
Codavari region. Hesistauee came trom Salabat Jang’s brother Nizam 
Ali who was governor ol Briar. A large Maratha armv. under the no- 
minal leadership of the peshwa s eldest son Vishvvas Ran. invaded the 
Nizam's territory. Fence was made in December 1757. the Marathas 
gaining territory worth 25 lakhs along with the tort of Naldurg. 

In tile meantime important developments had taken place at 
Hyderabad. Aided bv the peshwa and encouraged by the absence 
of Bussy, who intended to go to Bengal to* the assistance of Siraj- 
ud-daulah after restoring order in the northern sarkars. Shah Nawaz 
Khan plotted to replace Salabat Jang by Nizam Ali. But the plot 

66 Bombay Sclccr Committee Consultations. Commonwealth Office. Range D. 
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miscarried. Cautioned by the French officers of his escort, Sakibat 
Jang rdused to cuter the iort ot Daulatabad where Shah Nawaz 
khan had intended ,to make him a' prisoner. Bussy, who could not 
proceed to Bengal owing to the fall of Chandemagar on 23 March 

1757, returned to Daulatabad in time to checkmate further develop- 
ments there. On Ins return Shah Nawaz Khan surrendered in shame 
and was replaced as chief minister by Bussy s confidential secretary, 
llaidar Jang. Bussy v ascendancy was restored. But confusion pre- 
\ ailed; Haidar Jang and Shah Nawaz Khan were murdered in May 

1758. Immediately afterwards Bussv was recalled from Hyderabad 
in July 1758 In L ills . With lus departure the Ficnch inlluence at the 
court ol the Nizam completely collapsed, the peshwa and the enemies 
oi Salabat Jang got the finest opportunity to proceed with their plans 
against him. it tame as a great relief to the peshwa, who now 
felt sure ol paralysing the power ol the Nizam and actually suc- 
ceeded ni seducing Ibrahim Khan Gardi, the able artillery comman- 
dant ot the Nizam trained In Bnss\.<>" Ni/am All w ith the assistance 

* * 

ol the peshwa also set about ins plans for gaining control over 
Salabat Jangs atlairs. Taking advantage ol the absence of 
Salabat Jang, who had gone to the relief of the French — then 
besieged b\ the Fngiish at Masulipatain — he seized Hyderabad. 
Salabat Jang on his return had to conciliate him by dismissing Ins 
brother Busalat Jang, who had been appointed diwan after llaidar 
Jangs death, and appointing lmn to that important oilier. 

Once supreme in Ins brother’s aliairs Nizam Ali showed scant icgard 
tor the peshwa, his cistw: lie ally, and refused to carry out his agree- 
ment with him. But the peshwa had anticipated it, and was making 
preparations lor a trial ot strength. On 9 November 1759 the Nizams 
governor ol Alan idnagar was bribed to surrender it to the peshwa. 
Nizam Ali persuaded Salabat Jang to declare war on the peshwa. 
The Maralha arms, led bv Sadashiv Rao and Vishwas Kao -and 
supported by Ibrahim khan’s artillery and a number of famous com- 
manders including Raglnmath Kao, stormed the fort of Hahadurgarh 
on the Bhima, and harassed the main body of the Nizam’s troops, 
numerically and in leadership inferior to those of the peshwa. Salabat 
Jang and Nizam Ali, who were in person conducting the campaign, 
were badly beaten at Udgir, a few miles north of Kidar, and cooped 
up in the tort ot Ousha early in February 17G0. Alter four days ot 
rigorous investment the two brothers sued for peace, which was 
granted on the terms dictated by the peshwa. 0 * The Nizam agreed 
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to cede Icuitoi ics woith 62 lakhs a year with the torts of Asirgarh, 
LXmlalabud, Bijapor, Ahmaduagar and Burhanpur, and to dismiss 
V \ ankat ltao Nimbalkar, a Maruthu sardar, from his service. He 
i c taincd only a li action ot li is iatlici s possessions comprising Hydera- 
bad and some portions ol the provinces of Bijapur and Bidar, and 
that 'too on the condition oi pacing chaulh to the peshwa. All the 
tiTins were lullilled except the surrender of the tort ot Daulatabad, 
which had to be besieged lor some time and ultimately bought over 
lor a bribe trom its commandant. 

thus the peshwa by J760 j ad succeeded in his main objective so 
lai as the \ l/am was conn rued, due to a luck) conjunction ot events 
that had lemoved the I 4 reneli IroiTi tiie orbit ot his design. But he 
hardly realized that the terms ot the treats* of l dgir were, b\ reason 
ol their haishness and tin humiliation lor the Ni/.*un, best calculated 
to drise him into thc> aims ol the English, who had already been 
couilesl lw Nizam Ali and wuv ready to hike the place ol the French 
at 1 i\ d( rnbad, and indeed m the whole of karnatak. in the same 
manner as they had done m Bengal. That was Ue implication of 
the collapse 1 ot the Lunch mlluenee at llsderabad, and of the 
pesliwas all hide towards tlie Ni/am as demonstrated 1>\ the treaty 
(»l l dgir. From the moment (Ik* treaty was concluded, it was clear, 
a> pomtid out b\ out* ol the pishwas sp»o in the Nizam's camp, that 
it would neser be caimd out l>\ the Ni/am, who would seek to 
r\ade its turns as soon as tiie peshwa was in Double.^' 1 Let alone 
j;e lie ro.siis in the moment ol triumph, tactical t spcdicncs in the 
game ol high polities ele mandi d a less seseie treatment oi the* Nizam. 
Ihil the* keen usion ol the ( .liitpax an Bralunin failed to lake 1 a broad 
\ ie w ot the* swe e p ol est nls that were 1 taking plaee all round him, 
wilb ramilicaiions dnwtis alh sting his own we Hare and that of the 
M.iratha conledriuov out which he claimed to rule. To think of 
swallowing up the Ni/am at a time when the Marathas were in grips 
with Ahmad Shah M dali m the north was a serious blunder. Ti e 
<lillicultics lor the peshwa to dominate t e two theatres ol war — in 
the Dei ran as also in Hindustan — and to control the conquests in 
these regions were .is insuperable as the resources required for the 
purpose were hexond his capacity to supply. 

N O 111 It I \ I) I \ \ IOl IflCAl. SCENK 

It is now necess irv *o retrace our steps and to review the develop- 
ment ol Maratha policx in north India since the peshxvas expedition 
to Jaipur in 1748. His objective bad bee,n to compose the family 
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loud ot Isliwari Singh and Madho Singh, and tlu* differences of 
Siiulliia and lioikar who interfered in it. As alrrad\ stall'd, Balaji 
did not take much personal interest in north Indian allairs; he Jelt 
them to tl e discretion and responsibility ol his lieutenants. The 
political situation in north India was gradualls becoming highlv com- 
plicated by the interaction of new factors and the peshwa's lack ol 
a keen personal interest in them was ultimately suicidal to t. e inte- 
rest ol the Maratha confederacy. Alter the breakdown of Mughal 
imperial government in the years following the invasion ol Nadir 
Shah, Rajputaua was disintegrating into a congeries of states without 
any political unity or coherence; and the rulers ol Jaipur. |udlipm, 
I’daipur, Kotah and Bundi were converting it into a voidable c"ck- 
pit ot mutual strife and rival territorial ambitions. In the (•angetie 
Doab the Ruhelas Lad founded a sm.ill but compact pnneipalitv with 
plenty ot resources at their command. Between the Doab and Hup 
putana the Jats had risen to prominence under their capable leader 
Suraj Mai. The Punjab as a result of repeated onslaughts of Almud 
Shah Abdali was gradually falling under his \oke U Delhi \hmad 
Shall Lad succeeded his father Muhammad Shah m 17 IS, and was 
ruling as a roi fain' ant. a pliant tool in the hands ol masterlul mini- 
sters and unscrupulous intriguers, wife the frontiers of his unpne 
shrunk to a few miles round about Delhi. The territories composed 
in Avadh had been brought under the swav of nnpinal wa/u-., thus 
becoming an indeptndent appanage of their own. The cm lent-, and 
cross-currents ot politics in northern India, engendered b\ the pm 
poses and cross-purposes of the Rajput states, the Jats, the Ruhelas. 
Ahmad Shah Abdali, and the imperial court demanded a clear com- 
prehension and consummate skill in handling them if the Marathas 
were to play their part effectively and lulfil the poliev of expansion 
initiated by Baji Rao and adopted bv Nana Saheb as his goal. 

MARATH \ S. SAfDAR ,1 \M. \M) \Mill\NS 

After the peshwa’s departure from Rajputaua Ishwari Singh of 
Jaipur committed suicide as he was unable to meet the Maratha 
demand tor money, and his successor Madho Singh intrigued against 
his Maratha protectors. In Januarv 1751 about 500 Marathas were 
put to the sword in Jaipur city. Partly owing to the strain ol feeling 
thus engendered and partly because ot the pressing requests of the 
wazir Safdar Jang to aid him in his Bangash campaign for which he 
promised 50 lakhs, Malhar Rao Holkar hastily settled matters with 
the Rajputs and left tor Agra on 7 February 1751. 

In the Avadh-Afghan contest Holkar, and Jayappa Sindhia joined 
the wazir. In spite of the alliance of the Bangash Afghans under 
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Alimatl Khan with the lluhelas under SadullaJi Khan, they were de- 
ieated with heavy losses and dislodged lrorn their strongholds?" 
l-’amikhabad was occupied and then Riibclkhand was overrun. When 
the rains set in the wa/ir went to Lucknow; tlu* Marathas cantoned 
in the Bangash tenitory and plundered the entire couutrc , which 
brought them much money and valuable spoils. After the raim 
season the Afghans, unable to lace the Maratha imasion, fled with 
their women and children to the lower Himalayas, near Cbilkha. 
where, sheltc’red by the raja of Almora, they entrenched their position 
and could not he dislodged. Lour months passed in desuitors fight- 
ing, in March 17 r2, when pe*ac*e* was made, the Marathas returned 
home*. According to the terms of the settlement the revenue's of half 
ol Ahmad Khans territors wcic assigned to the Marathas, but Ahmad 
Khan was to administer them, and make pav incuts to the two Maratha 
bankers stationed at Kanauj and Ahgaii| till the expense's of tlu* 
eamjMign incurred In the Maiathas were fulls paid Some other 
possessions of the bangash laimK. mi hiding Kanauj. were to be 
occupied bv Canind Pant Bunch le. the Maratha agent. Safd.ir Jang 
took a lew other places for hiinst II The \lg< ans on the' whole did 
not stiller much loss of teiritois and the Marathas retained onlv 
a precarious hold on thex« new acquisitions till tie* battle* of Panipat. 

\ I M \ \ < I \\ l III I'MI'I IIOII 

Further noith in the* Ptui|nh an I Multan the sweep of evemts was 
grac(iull\ chawing the Maiatha. and \hmad ‘■h ,u Mulah into a 
letter struggle* lor supiemacs I lie Mgliaii Shah imadeel the* Punjab 
loi the* third time in Dccenihci I7”l an. I sec ure*d Irom the* emperor 
\hmad Shah the* cession ol tin subahs ol 1 ahore and Multan 

'Plus imasion brought abo.it a it marl al*h* alliance betwee*n the* 
empemr and tlie Maiathas through the n.shumentalitx ol Safdar 
|ang. Alte*r the esinip ugn against the Rill elas was brought to a close* 
the* Maiathas left for home in March I7o2. and Safelai Jang was called 
to the* ceiurt where eonstc*rnalion had spread owing to the* Abdali s 
fiesh imasion of the* Punjab To preve*ut a re'petitiou of the* heirreirs- 
of \aefir Shah s imasion the emiperoi had urge*d Safdar Jang to se*e ure* 
at am* pric*c* the* assistance* ol ‘lie* Marathas. Safdar Tang. the're'fore*, 
imnie*eliate*l\ se*ut ine-isemgeTs to recall the* Marathas, wl o had b\ 
them reached the* flanges on their march hack to Malwa. He* mot 
the*ni and couohieloel on behalf e>f the* e*inp<*roi a tle*fe*nsi\e alliauc*e* 
with Malliar Rart llolkar and Jankoji Simlhia. who act ml on behalf 
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of the peshwa. According to the terms of this alliance the emperor 
was to pav to the peshwa tor his armed support 50 lakhs of rupees, 
of which 30 'lakhs would cover the cost of keeping the Abdali out. 
The rhauih ot the subahs of Lahore and Multan, of the four maJutls 
(Sialkot Pasrur, (Jujrat and Aurangabad! ceded to Nadir Shah, and 
of the districts ol Ilisar. Muraduhad. Sambhal and Badauri * was 
assigned to the Marathas for their military expense's. The peshwa 
was appointed subahdar of Ajmer and Agra and was charged with 
the duties of suppressing all internal enemies and expelling all foreign 
toes. 

Jlardlv had these terms been settled, when the Abdali s envoy 
arrived in Delhi and received the emperors confirmation of the cession 
of Lahore and* Multan. Twelve davs after the departure of the envoy 
from Delhi arris ed Satdar Tang with his Muratha allies at the head of 
50.000 troops. When he wanted to push on to the Punjab, he was 
told bv the emperor’s fax cur ie Javid Khan that the Afghan Shah had 
been bought oft bv the cession of Lahore and Multan. Tn bitterness 
of feeling the waz’r held aloof from the imperial court, and his 
Maratha allies went on plundering the neople round about Delhi. 
Javid Khan propitiated Malhar Rao ITolkar bv paving a few lakhs 
on 4 Mav 1752. Rut as Sindhia and ITolkar were at this time under 
the orders of the peshwa to escort to the Deccan Cha/i-ud-din win. 
was to contest the \i'-ero\ a!t\ of II\de v abad as the nominee of the 
Marathas the' made haste to lease for the soul i. After the depart un 
of the Marathas the wa/ir. boiling in rage for the action of the 
emperor under the ad\iee of Jaxid Khan got the fa'onn’te mmdered 
on 37 August 175272 

The murder of Tavid Khan. preceded bv the departure for the 
Deccan of (Jhazi-ud-din who was poisoned to death at Rmhanpur. 
left Satdar Jang the sole master of the court and deprived the emperor 
ot bis most powerful supporters. The court party sowing vengeance 
on Safdar Tang drew on to their side the youthful but unscrupulous 
and tearless son of Ch i/i-ud-din, known as Tinad-nl-mulk who bat 
received all the titles of his lather and the office of mir bakhshi under 
the patronage of Satdar Tang himself. Having joined the court paitv 
consisting of the emperor, his mother Udbam Bai and Intizam-ud- 
daulah, the son of the late wa/ir Qam'ir-ud-din, he sought to overthrow- 
his former patron 78 As the court party was preparing for a final trial 
of strength with Safdar Tang, who had cantoned two contingents of 
the Maratha armv before the gates of Delhi to overawe the court and 
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the capital, came the alarming news that the Abdali had again 
invaded the Punjab. Ilis envoy arri\cd in Delhi in February 1733 
to demand payment ot .30 laklis of rupees, but the wa/ir detained 
him tor some time and ultimately sent him a\va\ empty-handed, 
counting upon the support ol his Marat!. a allies 71 

Immediately alter this broke out in all \iolenee a bitter ci\il war 
between the parties ol the empeior and Safdar Jang: it deluged the 
streets ol Delhi and iU environs in blood and raged from 20 March 
to 7 November 1733. Into this civil war were drawn at its different 
stages the Maralhas, the fats and the* Ruhclas, as tin* allies of the 
contending parties On receipt of an appeal for help from t! e em- 
peror the pesliwa decided not to support the* rebel wa/ir. Some 
Maratha contingents fought on tin imperial side*, but the main armv 
did not arrive till the contest was over. Safdar Tang withdrew to 
Vvadh completelv vanquished Thui Ihc* erstwhile allies, Inti/am- 
ud-daulah and Imad-ul-nmlk. be«» m lln ,; r struggle* for supremaex 
at tin* imperial court 

The civil war left the* imperial pailv indebted to the* c\ti nt of a 
crore and a half for thev had to impkiv for seven months about 
SO (KM) troops comprising their own levies and those* of their Maratha 
and Ruhela allies Iin.Hd nl nmlk w!io had e< hpscj his rival Tntizam- 
nd-daulah, proceeded to settle math is i»i the follow mg manner. To 
wreak vengeance on the* fats w J n had ruthless!'* plundered Dc’lhi. 
In* induced flu* Maiathas to fall on the ii<h terrHop'cs of the* Tats 
southward ol the cmital The Ruin 11 a md Ra» • ush chiefs were 
bought oft Then Imad ul-mulk with his M iratln allies invaded 
the Jat territories. Tliev laptmed R ill lbhgarh. killed a chieftain 
named Hahi bit and entered tin tenitoiies of Suraj Mai in Tanuarv 
1754.75 

RA(iHl T N Mil R \t) S FIRST NORTH I \ D T A \ 

!• \ V FIJI T 1 U \ 

Meanwhile a powc rlul Maratha anm had be en sent north bv the 
peshw a under ins brother Raglumalb Rio Having been joined bv 
Malhar Rao lie* had passed tluougb Malwa and tlnn proc *ecded to 
Kujputana instead of nuiching to Delhi because peace bad already 
been made between the empero. and Safdar Tang, (outrihutions were 
realised from Jaipur and several smaller states ''November 1< 33- Janu- 
ary 1754V Having come to know of secret negotiations between 
Suntj Mai ancfMadho Singh. Raghunath demande d two erores of 
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rupees from the former as a penalty. Since the mone\’ could not be 
paid, the Marathas started a long and harassing campaign against 
Suraj Mai. Thcv besieged the strong fortresses of Dig and Kumbher 
but could not make any impn'ssion without siege guns. Attempts 
were made through Tmad-ul-mulk to secure siege guns from tlu* im- 
perial arsenal of D<*lhi. But his requisition was not complied » with 
bv the emperor acting on the advice of Intizam-ud-daulah. During 
the siege ol Kambher which dragged on for months MalhaV Rao’s 
son Khancle Kao was killed but the fortress did not fall. To assuage 
the embittered feelings of Malhar Rao, Suraj Mai promised to pas- 
30 lakhs. Thereupon Malhar Rao and Raglumath Rao withdrew 
to Mathura <Mav 1754V 

About this time Inti/am-ud-daulab, in pursuance of bis selu*me to 
form a coalition against Imad-ul-mulh with Safdar Jang, the 'Tats and 
the Rajputs, had persuaded the emperor to march with his troops to 
escape from virtual imprisonment in Delhi to Sikamlrabad Imad-ul- 
mulk induced ITolkar to attack the imperial camp at Sikamlrabad. 
Malhar Rao, burning in anger for the death of his son, which he 
attributed to the refusal of the emperor to lend his siege guns, made 
a dash on Sikamlrabad The emperor and Tuti/am-ud daulali fled 
a wav, leasing the imperial ladies to the tender mores of tin rude 
soldiers of the Deccan (Mas 1754 . Malhar Rao held the captured 
>ad : es to a ransom of 40 lakhs. Imad-ul-nmlh had now the full satis- 
faction of having crushed his rival and humiliated the emp'i->r ssho 
J ad sided with him. Then he entered Delhi with his Marathu allies, 
disested Intizam-ud-daulah of all his offices, deposed \hniad Shah 
on 2 |uno 1754. and set up a new puppet emperor undei the stsle 
of Mamgir II. lie made himself sva/ir of the new emperor and 
ruled in complete ascendantw. 

The establishment of Tmad’s lseendam s at the oomt at the cost of 
Inti/iim-nd-daulah ss'as follossed bs the death of S ifdar Jang another 
ris’al ol his, a tesv months later ^October 17-5li. ft left the Shi i parts* 
shorn of power and gase an opportunits for religions persecution of 
the Shias bv the orders of the emperor acting on Tniad’s adviee. 
Aloirgside religious persecution there began a ssstematic spoliation 
of Delhi to pav the Marathas and the arrears due to the imperial 
soldiers’, A sum of 82 1 ' lakhs s\ as demanded bv Raghunath Rao. of 
which about 9 lakhs were paid in cash. For IT’s lakhs bills were 
given on the bankers; 13'1 lakhs were newer paid. For the remaining 
425-1 lakhs the erfiperor g*ave assignments on the revenues of Bengal. 
Rareillv Sambhal. Kora and a fesv other maluth. But even the bills 
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ou the bunkers were not honoured, and therefore, I mud hud to 
ulienutc the revenues of the lands round Delhi which were set upurt 
for feeding the emperor and the wazir. 77 This was the gaiji that 
liughunuth Rao seemed during the five months he spent in the en- 
virons of Delhi. 

From that convenient centre Raghunath Rao, along with Malhur 
Rao, made marches and counter-marches into the countryside, ravag- 
ing and raising contributions from the villages and towns of the 
Doab. By January 1735 he went as far as Garh Mukteshwar, where 
lie came to an agreement with Ilaiiz Rahmat Khun in regard to the 
Maralha claims on the Ruhekis. Then he passed through Bulandshahr 
to the Alolipur ferry on the Jamunu, which he forded in February 
and reached i’ushkar lake near Ajmer in March. 78 lie entered Ruj- 
pulana with the purpose of realizing contributions that Jaipur, Kotah, 
Bumli and other Rajput states had promised him during his march 
m October 173d. Meanwhile Malhur Rao had effected a reconciliation 
between Intizam ud-daulah and imad-ul-mulk and set out for 
Rujputana (January 1735;. 

'i he dynastic disputes in the Rajput states hail lured the Marathas 
to interfere lor monetary gains. But the lavish promises of tribute 
could not often be made good by the rulers owing to the lack of 
resources and the sterile nature of their country. Madho Singh of 
Jaipur and Ummed Singh of Bundi had not paid their tribute to the 
Marathas. Jayappa Shidhia, who had been sent by Raghunath Rao 
in June 1734 to assist Ram Singh against Bijay Singh in the contest 
loi the throne ol Mai war, was mmdered by the l- ,M cr on 25 July 
1733. It became now a point of honour for the peshwa to avenge 
this murder. He. therefore, ordered Antaji Mankeshwar to hasten 
from hunch on the Jamuna with an army of 10,000 to the assistance 
ol Dattaji Simlhia who was then looking after Muratha interests in 
Rujputana. The overwhelming strength of the Marathas in Rajputana 
left little prospect for Rajput success, and since the Marathas had 
also wasted much lime in that barren country without even recover- 
ing Um cost of their campaign both sides were glad to come to terms 
by the end ol February 1756. 


R AG 11 U NATH 
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PEUITIUS 

Raghunath Rao returned to Poona in August 1733 and s<K>n after 
was followed by Malhar Rao Holkar. His campaign in the north 
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tor two and a half years had in no way benefited the bankrupt govern- 
ment ot the peshwa which — as Nana Suheb himself complained — was 
eternally ‘in the grips of that consumption, the malady of debt’.' 79 
Yet Raghunath Rao was ordered again to go to Hindustan about the 
end of 1756. He was to realize the tribute promised by the Rajput 
states and contributions from the Doab districts assigned by the 
wazir. In February 1757 he reached Indore; there, joined by Malhar 
Rao, he thought oi marching for Delhi and the Doab. But Ahmad 
Shah Abdali had already occupied Delhi, and the Maratha arms was 
neither big enough nor adequately financed to encounter him. h0 So 
Raghunath decided to enter Rajputana. From there he wrote to the 
peshwa in Julv that he was teeding his troops only by looting \ lllagcs, 
since most of the places in that country were fortified, and not a 
grain of food could be had without fighting. lie could not e\cn 
raise a loan.^t In such a plight Raghunath Rao naturally could not 
enter the Doab so long as the Abdali was there. 

After the departure of Raghunath Rao and Malhar Rao Iroin Delhi 
early in 1755, and his reconciliation with Intizam-ud-daulah, lmad- 
ul-mulk led an expedition into the Punjab and captured its dc facto 
ruler, the notorious Mughlani Begam, in March 1756. A lew months 
later Ahmad Shah Abdali came again (October 1756;. He resented the 
kidnapping of Mughlani Begam, whom he called his daughter, but 
tar more than that,' he resented the extension of the wazir's authorit\ 
over the Punjab which he regarded as his own. He occupied Lahore 
without difficulty, crossed the Sutlej and entered Delhi in Januars 
1757. A few days before his efitry into the capital Imads Maratha 
ally, Antaji Mankeshwar, had fled away; Najib Khan and Suraj Mai, 
whom the wazir was coaxing to organize a defence, had kept aloof. 
The khutbah was read in Delhi mosques in the name of Ahmad Shah 
Abdali as emperor. Guided by Najib Khan, a detachment of his arms 
completely defeated Antaji Mankeshwar at Faridabad in February 
and plundered Agra. From Agra the Afghans passed on to Mathura, 
Brindaban and ciohul, overcoming the resistance of the Juts and the 
naked Naga mendicants, and perpetrated cruelties that defy descrip- 
tion. All this time while the Jats were being annihilated at 
Mathura, and 5,(KX) Nagas perished to save Gokul. Raghunath 
Rao and his lieutenants, Malhar Rao and Dattaji Sindhia, though 
within striking distance in Rajputana did not raise a finger to help the 
oppressed people. Early in April 1757 the Abdali left Delhi glutted 
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with the pluudci ol Delhi, Agta, Mathura and Brindaban which was 
valued at 12 croics, and as lie lell he lies lowed the empiie ol Hin- 
dustan on Alumgir 11. He made iuiad-itl-mulk his wazu and Nazib 
Khan his haklislu. Najih khan was further commissioned to act as the 
agent ol Ahmad Shah at the imperial court. The Punjab was annexed 
by the Abdali and Timur Shah, his son, was appointed its goiemor.*- 2 
Alter the Afghans withdrew the Murathus appeared. In May 1757 
Raghunatli llao sent an arms ol 20.000 men under Sakhurum Bapu 
with Vithal Slhvdeo, Tat\a Chuigadhar tllolkars diwan) and Antaji 
Mankeshwar. They came to terms with Suraj Mai, and rccosercd with- 
out much difficulty the districts assigned to them in the Doab from 
Najih Khan and the emperor. Slmjj-ud-daulah ol Avadh remained 
imliilcrciit. The wazir Inuul-ul-inulk, trotting like the emperor against 
Najib Klian who as the agent ol the Alxl.di licaled them with scant 
respect, renewed his alliance with the Maruthas. In June Jtaghunath 
llao had written to Najih Klian from Jaipur demanding the payment 
of chant h. llv the end ol JuK, alter tin* Maratha on* posts had been 
re-established in the Doab, Ragliuuath Kao marched on Delhi. The 
imperial capital was besieged for more than a month, at the end of 
which Najib Klian sui rendered, and left the cits alter basing resigned 
his office of mir bakhshi 'September 1757 The wazir tnumphed over 
his hated ri\al with Maratha help, but he thereby exchanged one 
master for another — Najih Khan for the Mai a th as. 

After the expulsion ol Najih Klian Rughuuuth Kao p.at'ed in the 
hands ol his ally Imad-ul-nmlk Delhi and the ad; mug tracts of the 
upper Doab, and in consultation with Ahmad Klian Bang;, h hairied 
the country as lar as (huh Mukteswar and Tham'swar between Sep- 
tember and December 1757. At the end of Januarv DoS Ragounath 
Rao and Malliar Rao met and planned an expedition into the Punjab. 
It was a sort of ret.ihaforv measure against the Abdali. undertaken at 
a time when the Punjab was seething with discontent under the go- 
vernment of Timm Shah. Adiiu Beg, the governor of Jullundur, in- 
vited Rughunatli Rao to his assistance against 1 lmur Shah promising 
him a lakh of rupees tor eac h day of marching and half a lakh for each 
(lav of hall. Raglmnath Rao accepted the terms and marching on 
Sirhind, besieged it in March 1758. Here Adina Beg joinct « m ^ 
his own armv and a band of freebooters Sirhuul fell after a short 
siege, and flushed with victory the allies advanced <m I ^ or e. Timur 
Shall, unable to defend the city, fled away on 19 April; tin ^irathas 
captured it the rtevt dav. The Afghan fugitives were punned up to 
the Chenab and not further, because the county beyond was held 
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in strength by thf Afghan supporters of the Abdali. After the expul- 
sion of the Adbali's officers Ragliunath Rao wisely decided to hand 
over the government of the province to Adina Beg on the promise of 
his paying an annual tribute of 75 lakhs to the Marathas. Then he 
left a Maratha army in occupation of Lahore under Sabaji Sindhia 
and started tor Delhi. 83 He crossed tile Narmada in Augyst and 
arrived at Poona in September. This expedition of Ragliunath Rao 
has been often described as the conquest of the Punjab, and planting 
of the Maratha banner on the walls oi Attock. But Attock was far oil 
and Maratha troops did not cross the Chcnab. 

Ragliunath Raos campaign in the Doal> and the Punjab bum June 
1757 to June 1758 lud the following results: [[) in the lower Doab 
the Maratha possessions were regained, but without Sikandrabad and 
the districts north ot it. (2) Suraj Mai promised to pay an annual 
tribute in lieu ot the lort of Agra, which he was allowed to hold; and 
all^his annexations were confirmed. (3) The emperor promised to pu\ 
13 lakhs a year tor a Maratha contingent of 5.000 to be maintained 
tor his service. (4) Adina Beg promised an annual subsidy of 75 lakhs. 
It was, however, all promises that Ragliunath had, not mone\. From 
Rajputana he had practically got nothing. In the course ot his maich 
through Rajputana in June 1757 the Marwar ministers approached 
him for a settlement between their chief and Sindhia, but since Mar- 
war had been assigned to Sindhia as his sphere of influence bv the 
peshwa he refused to interfere. 

IIOLKAR IN ltAJPUIANA ( 1758.1750/ 

Alter Raghunath Rao's return to Poona Sindhia and Holhar entered 
Rajputana about the middle ot 1758. They secured some money from 
the rajas ot Shahpura, Kotah and Jaipur. In September 1758 Mallnir 
Rao retired to Indore where he fell ill and could not mme out lor 
some months. In August 1758 Jankoji Sindhia and his guardian Dattaji 
Sindhia were ordered by the peshwa to go to Delhi and Lahore to 
defend the Maratha possessions against the impending attack ot the 
Abdali about which there were persistent rumours. 8 * Malhur Rao 
alter his recovery paid a visit to Poona in January 1759 to dispel the 
peshwas suspicion about his loyalty, and having regained his con- 
fidence returned to Malwa. There he received the peshwa’s order in 
July 1759 to proceed to Udaipur and force the manarana to pay his 
promised tribute. But during the absence of the Marathas from Raj- 
putana since December 1758 Madho Singh had met Suraj Mai at 
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Amber (in March 1759) and prolxthly had formed a plan lo oust the 
Maratha outposts from his dominions. Therefore Malhar Rao on re- 
ceiving the peshwas command first entered the Jaipur territories, de- 
feated the Rajputs at Lakhori in November 1759 and reduced Barwara 
alter a vigorous siege. But as he was passing from success to success, 
and hoping to regain the Maratha possessions in Kotah and Bundi, 
he received an urgent call on 27 December from Dattaji Sindhia to 
come to his assistance immediately. Ahmad Shah Abdali had already 
reconquered the Punjab and arrived at Sirhind, where a trial of 
strength was imminent. So Malhar Rao abruptly closed his Rajputana 
campaign and left lor Delhi on 2 fanuary 1700 .87 

ADVANCh Ol- \I1\1\D SHU! ABDALI (1 759-1 760) 

The peshwa had ordered Dattaji to go to Lahore, because the Ma- 
ratha interests in the Punjab had suffered due to the incapacity of 
Khwaja Mir/.a. who had succeeded his father-in-law Adina Beg as 
governor atter his death in October 175S W Dattaji went as far as 
Machlmvara, where Khwaja Mir/a met him and paid some inonev bv 
wav of tribute. The < ountrv was distracted owing to the rise of re- 
in llious ehiels and on the adxiee of Khwaja Mir/a, Dattaji sent Salxuji 
Sindhia with an arim to Lahore to take oxer the gox'ei norship of the. 
province. Alter a st;n of three \v< eks at Machlmvara he returned to- 
wards Delhi in Max IT”) 4 ) because if was diffi< nil to do am thing fur- 
ther in that province 

To Delhi Dattaji elicited a complete rexersal of llolkar’s policx’ in 
Hindustan Instead ol seeking to draw Najtb Khan on to his side he 
precipitated open liostilitx with him because that was the intention of 
the peshxva also ^ About \ajib Khan the peshwa wrote as follows: “He 
is ungrateful and treacherous. To let him prosper is like feeding the 
serpent with milk. II p**ssible lu* should be destroxvd. Entering the 
Saharanpur district which was Najib’s jagir Dattaji plundered the coun- 
tryside east of the Canges and besieged Shukartal in June 1759. Skir- 
mishes continued toi several months without a pitched battle or de- 
cisive results. Sluija-ud-daulah came xvith an armv and offered to me- 
diate, but the parties would not agree. ^ Shortlx’ after came the news 
that the Abdali had invaded the Punjab, and having defeated and 
driven out Salwji had entered Sirhind on 27 November. Dattaji. 
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therefore, abandoned die siege on 8 December and hastened north- 
ward to meet the invader. 

Thus the Maratha? came face to face with the Afghans in what de- 
veloped to be a disastrous contest. On 20 December 1759 Dattaji 
crossed the Jamuna near Panipat, and encountered the vanguard of the 
Abdali’s army four davs later at Taraori. Completely defeated, *he was 
forced to fall back on Kunjpura and Sonepat, and finally on Barari- 
ghat, 10 miles north of Delhi, on 4 January 1760. Ahmad Shah crossed 
the Jamuna over to the Sahoranpur side, and having been joined by 
Najib Khan, Ilafiz Rahmat Khan and Dundi Khan slowly moved down 
the Doab and encamped at Luni, six miles east of Delhi on the othe • 
side of the Jamuna. While the two armies were encamped on the tv o 
sides of the river, watchful of each other’s activities, Najib Khan sup- 
ported bv an Atghau contingent effected a crossing at Barari-g/e ‘ 
taidng advantage ot the carelessness of the Maratha scouts, and took 
Dattaji’s army bv suqjrise. In a disorderly but determined battle that 
followed,. Dattaji was killed and his armv was defeated on 9 Januan 
1760. Malhar Rao. v> ho was coming to his assistance from Rajput jua 
arrived too late to retrieve the situation. 90 

SADASHIV Pi \ O s NORTH INDIAN EXPEDITION' 

The peshwa, jubilant over his recent victory o\er the Nizam at Udgir 
received a rude shook when the news of the Maratha disasters in the 
north reached him. So he held consultations with his generals at Pat- 
dur and, though at first inclined to select Raglninath Rao to lead the 
Maratha armies agaii/.t the Abdali, finally changed his mind in las our 
of Sadashiv Rao, popularly called Bhau Saheb. The reason was that 
Raghnnath had added by his campaigns in north India SO lakhs to 
the peshwa’s already heavy debts, when as Sadashiv Rao was the hero 
of Udgir. But Sadashiv Rao had never seen warfare in north India 
and was not conversant with the politics of Hindustan, whereas Ra- 
ghunath Rao had conducted two campaigns there in recent years. 
However, according to the peshwa’s decision Sadashiv Rao. associated 
with Vishwas Rao, .st nted from Sindkhed about 25 March 1700 at the 
head of 80,000 regular tumps, including 8.<KK) sepoys trained on Euro- 
pean lines under Ibiabim Khan Gardi. The munitions supplied to him 
were Inadequate and the money even more so. The Udgir campaign 
had cost the peshwa much; the Nizam had not paid the indemnity 
promised. The soldiers were in arrears of pay and without proper 
equipment tor a long campaign in noith India. 
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With these serious handicaps, viz. inadequate supply of money 
and munitions of war, and soldiers ill-equipped and unpaid, 
Sadashiv Rao started to redeem Maratha honour against the encroach- 
ments of the Abdali. He crossed the Narmada on 13 *pri1, reached 
Sironj op' 6 May, and arrived at Gwalior on 30 May. Crossing the 
Ghambal. he halted about ten miles below Dholpur for a month till 
12 July.*” Here he met Suraj Mai and here his standards were joined 
bv large Maratha armies under Malhar Rao, J.mkoji Sindhia. Damaji 
Gaikwad and Yaswant Rao Pawar, accompanied l)v numerous Pin- 
daris in their train. Here he learnt that Ahmad Shah Abdali had sevc- 
relv defeated Malhar Rao at Sikandrabad on 4 March, and basing 
swept the Marathas ont of the upper Doab had seized Koil and the 
adjacent lort of Ramgarh, which Suraj Mai had well stocked with 
provisions and munitions of war for making it the headquarters of his 
possessions in the upper Doab and trans-Ganges regions. The Abdali s 
task had been completed bv Najib Khan who had taken all the Ma- 
ratha outposts in the lower Doab. The Bhau Saheb also came to know 
tli if the Abdali had incited the Rniput princes Suraj Mai and Shuja- 
ud-daulah to join his standard and fight against the Marathas 9 - With 
surprise he learnt that Najib Khan had induced Shuja-ud-daulah to 
join the Abdali. in spite of his letters in which ho had reminded the 
nawal* of Avadh of the friendship between bis father and the Mara- 
thas and had assured him that the Marathas wanted to restore the 
Timm ids to their ancestral throne and to make him f l. wazir.W While 


Shuja-ud-daulah had preferred to join the invader, the Rajput princes 
preferred to sit on tfie fence. 

In May 1700 the peace negotiations opened bv Ilafiz Rahmat Khan 
on behalf of the Abdali with Malhar Rao and Suraj Mai at Mathura 
broke clown owing to the extravagant demands of the latter. 9 *. Shortly 
afterwards the Bhau Saliebs plan to cross the Tamuna bv a bridge of 
boats and drive the invaders out of the Doab failed owing to the in- 
capacity of Govind Balia! and the early setting in of the monsoon that 
raised the water-level of the river. 9 ’ The Bhau Saheb now fell back 
on the onlv course- left to him. viz. to capture Delhi from the Abdali s 
governor when the Abdali himself could not cross over to this side 
of the Tamuna. lie* would therein hold the western bank of the river 
and gradually move northward, consolidating his position as far as 
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the Punjab till the Abdali’s line of eoniinunieation was cut oil. In that 
case Ahmad Shall would be stranded in the Doab and rendered help- 
less. The plan was admirably conceived, and had it materialized Pani- 
pat would not have occurred. 

The Bhau Saheb moved quickly on Delhi, which after a feeble re- 
sistance surrendered on 2 August. 9 ** The capture of the capital not 
only restored the Maratha, prestige but actually dismayed the Abdali 
ami his partisans. He seriously thought of returning home if an ho- 
nourable peace could be made and the Ruhelas could be assured of 
safety from the Maratha aggressions. The Bhau Saheb was jubilant 
o\cr this turn of the tide, and would have* been glad to accept the 
peace terms proposed at this time by Shuja-ud-daulnh. He dcfinitcK 
wanted to avoid a pitched battle with the Afghan king owing to his 
handicaps of inadequate equipment and funds. Hut the talks about 
peace proposals antagonized Imad-ul-mulk and Suraj Mai. who went 
awav from their camps at Tughlaqahad to Ballabhgath without even 
taking formal leave of the Bhau Saheb and would not return c\<n on 
request. Further, the peshwa’s instructions were against am peace’ 
with the Abdali based on the cession of the Punjab, and the Abdali 
could not be persuaded to accept am tiling less than that Pcifoue 
the Bhau Saheb had to prepare for a final trial of stwnglh even though 
he had no alls alter the defection of Sinaj Mai. 

There is some truth in the allegation that tin Bhau Saheb insulted 
Suraj Mai and Malhar Rao when he rejected their advice about the 
strategv to be adopted against the Afghans. Resides, owing to his 
arrogance Malhar Rao might have felt that if the Rialimins of Poona 
defeated the Abdali fhev would ‘make him and other captains of the 
Maratha caste wash their soiled clothes’. Theic was no love- lost be- 
tween Suraj Mai and the Maratbas. who bad been extorting money 
from him since 1734 and because of which the Maratha chplomacv 
to enlist his help failed. 97 

While Suraj Mai held aloof and Malhar Rao smarted under the 
treatment accorded to him. Govind Pant Bundele did not send the 
money that was necessary for Bhau Saheb’s army in spite of repeated 
reminders from the latter. 9 ** During the monsoon months that Bhau 
Saheb spent in Delhi his growing need for money created manv com- 
plications. He was forced to strip all the silver off the ceiling of the 
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Diwam klias in the tort ol Delhi to melt it into coins, and to plunder 
the tombs and shrines of tin* Muslim saints and emperors, a step that 
greatly enraged the people. But what he got thereby was only a drop 

1!' au? e™ Thc St °lW‘ ”1 supplies from the Doal, which was in 
the VVbdah s occupation, and from the fertile country' of the Jats who 
had been alienated, reduced the Maratha camp to such straits that 
the Bhau Saheb pathetically wrote to the peshwa early in September: 

I here is starvation in my camp, but no loan can be had; no reve- 
nue is being paid to me by am katnaxisdar in spite of mv frequently 
\\ nting to them. My troops are going through manv a fast.” On 15 
September it was reported from the Maratha camp:' “Even big men 
are tasting. There is no lib' left in any man or horse.' "‘*) Despite such 
uni mgs in the Maratha camp, the peshwa could not send any relief 
whatsoever, because he himself was over burdened with deb’t of a 
uore and a halt lie expected the Bhau Saheb not merely to subsist 
on tlie tiihutc to be paid bv the chiefs of north India and on revenues 
lioni the territories of the Doab ass'gned to tin* Murathas. but to send 
him some money to pav oil a part ol his debts. 

I In* Bhau Saheb had re< rived nothing from the Rajputs and the 
|ats In wav ol tribute (.mind Ballal Bundele h.id paid him nearly 
5 lakhs and all the silvei I iken born the Diwam Khas had brought 
him ( ) lakhs Besides these amounts a lakh givt ii to him at Patdur 
while stalling tor the campaign and iicnrK two lakhs given to him at 
Sirouj l>v the peshwa s haukeis vvtie all the monev he bad received 
during tin* seven mouths that be bad so far spent in this campaign. 
During the next tim e months and before the battle of Pan i pat he 
got 7 lakhs as loot from Kunjpma and a little more than a lakh from 
Min Shankar in Delhi In all. during this long campaign from March 
lifitt to [amtarv 17(d In i mixed mdv 22b lakhs whereas he needed 
at least 72 lakhs to feed and maintain a t amp of nearlx half a million 
souls. Thus financial dillit ulties seriouslv handicapped his activities. 
Perhaps, he did not tealt/e that safety lax in retreating from Delhi, 
although that would have meant avoiding final issues. Hence, in spite 
of his eonstantlv distressing need for monev he left Nam Shankar in 
charge of Delhi with a Maratha contingent to support him and moved 
on with his main army and artillery to Rarari-g/iaf. 

There he halted for two months from 12 August to 10 October, 
blocking thc wav lor the Afghans to cross over to this side of the 
faitmna. During these two mouths there was much distress, confusion 
and even defection in the Abdali’s camp. Food anti fodder were difli- 

99 S«*D. II. 130-31. 

100 Ibid, XX VI!. 2^7. 
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cult to procure. In his pressing need lor money Ahmad Shah required 
the help of Shuja-ud-daulah who now regretted having joined him. 11 ' 1 
Ahmad Khan Bangash and SaduiLah Khan Rnhela began to intrigue 
with tlie Bhau Saheb and Govind Ballal Bundele. Some of the Turki 
troops even leit and offered their sen ices to tin* Marathas. Ilarasseil 
by these difficulties Ahmad Shah even countenanced Shuja-ud-daulah 
to open negotiations with the Bhau Sahel), lint the latter, apprised of 
the difficulties of the Afghan king, did not accept anv reasonable 
terms of compromise. On the other hand, to increase his diffWtics 
and alarm the Bhau Saheb next thought of seizing Kunjpura. which 
was a supply depot for the Afghan army and a half-wav house be- 
tween the Afghan camp in the upper Doab and -the Punjab. Besi les. 
it Kunjpura with its vast stores was taken, the distress foi want of 
food supply in the Maratha camp would come to an end. Therof >p* 
the Bhau .Saheb marched on Kunjpura on 1(> October and tool, it bs 
storm, while the Afghans, unable to cross the river in Hood, could imt 
send any assistance. The enormous quantities of grain and 7 lakhs 
of cash that the Marathas got there came as a great relief to them 10 - 
For a month there was pleasure and plenty in the Maratha camp. 

When the Bhau Saheb marched on Kunjpura he detached Nana 
Purandare and Appaji Jadhav to reinforce Naro Shankar in Oe 1 hi 
which was his base. That was also calculated to secure his line of com- 
munication. After the arrival of reinforcements Naro Shankar deposed 
Shah Jahan III, whom Imad-ul-mulk had set up as puppet emperor 
after murdering Alamgir II on 29 November, 10 ”* proclaimed the absent 
prince Afi Gauhar as emperor with the* title Shah Alam II. and ap- 
pointed Shuja-ud-daulah as his wa/ir in order to lure him awa\ from 
the Abdali’s side. 104 Having secured his base and the line- of com- 
munication along the west bank of the Jamuna. the* Bhau Saheb order- 
ed Govind Ballal Bundele to raid the territories of the Ruhelas and 
Shuja-ud-daulah and strike terror in the* Doab 10 ” Them lu* started 
tor Kurukshetra on 25 October, leaving a strong detachment to hold 
Kunjpura. But as he approached Taraori he learnt to his surprise that 
the Abdali had crossed the Jamuna in his rear at Baghpal, lflfl and 
arrived at Sonepat. The fac t was that when the Marathas were busy 
ransacking the deposits at Kunjpura and celebrating the Dashera fes- 

101 Rajwade, I, 246. 

102 Ibid, I. 265. SPD, XXI, 193. 

103 Inti7am-ud-daulah wa« aho murdered (30 November). 

104 Rajwade, I, 258, 259. 

105 Ibid, 260, 261. 

106 Ibid, 261. 
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tival which fell on 19 October they had slackened their usual vigilance, 
and Ahmad Shat) had taken advantage of their carelessness. He had 
discovered an unguarded ford and as the Bhau Sehel, with the main 
army left tor Kurukshetra he effected a crossing (25-27 October). Driv- 
ing away the Maratlia outposts as he advanced, Ahmad Shah halted 
at Sonepat from 28 October to .30 October. The Bhau Saheb, there- 
lore, had to {all back on Paniput on 29 October. His line of comma- 
nication had been cut off and his rear threatened. On the first dav 
of November the At glum arms was sighted within 7 miles south of 
his position. Ihe two armies now confronted each other for a final 
trial of strength. 

T H I H 1) II A J 1 I K OF P \ \ I P \ T 

Por about two months and a hall — till the conclusive Ixittle on 
14 January lib! — the two armies laced each other in entrenched 
positions, fought skirmishes and tried to cut off each others line’s of 
communication and supplies. During tin* fiist half of this period the 
Marathas had l>e*Ucr luck and \\ e re* in a petition of advantage. “All 
our trexips are eemiideut that in lour to eight days the Abdali, Najib 
and Sliuja we mid be dest reived’, vviufe- Kiishnaji Joslii freun Panipat 
‘>ii % November."* Keith sides soon u-uli/e-d that vietorv in this trial 
ot sticngth won let h si with the paitv tliat succeeded in starving out 
and emtlastiug the- either. The Bhau Saheb had correctly guessed 
that it the upper Doah, from where Ahmad Sh.ib ge>t his supplies, 
could be- dominated bv the- Marathas it liael been practically de- 
nude-tl eif Afghan troops 1 and the tiaiis-f binges region which was the 
home- ot the Afghans could he harried, the enemv would be linned. 
He assigned this task to Covind Paul But his ineapaeitv de- 
monstrated on tnanv occasions held out little hope of success At 
Panipat the roving guerilla bauds from both sides encountered iaeh 
other and fought skirmishes; the Afghans, though outclassed at fiist, 
ultimately prevailed ewer the Marathas. In one such encounter on 
7 December Balvvnnt Ban Mahendele. the Bhau Saheb’s right-hand 
man, was killed. 110 Alter his death the southward road to Delhi 
which was the- life-line- eif the* Marathas. was bleicke-d. In the rear 
Kimjpura was seized bv Dilir Khan Ruhe-la with all the grain stoivd 
tor the Maratha camp, lb the- midelle e if New ember, vvlu-u the Bhar. 

107 Kajwadc, I. ^64. 

108 Ibid. 265. 

10*» Ibid. 260. 261, 261. 264. 

110 Ibid, 272. Aifihaiik Palm Vyavahat 447, 
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Saheb needed 400 maiutds of gun-jmwdcr ami 100 maunds of can- 
non halls, because much of ihcse had been wasted through random 
cannonade,*!! he tould not get even a fraction of what he needed. 
On 22 December came the most depressing news that Govind Ballal 
Bundele in his adventure to dominate the Doah had been killed by 
a detachment that Ahmad Shah had sent there to counteract the 
designs of the Marathas.!! 2 

The conjunction ot these adverse circumstances had made the 
isolation ot the Maratha camp complete bv the third week of Decem- 
ber. On 2 December the Bhau Sahel) received a supply of Rs 1,10,000 
irom Naro Shankar; that was the only, as well as the last, supplv 
ol money from Delhi. After this nothing was received from am 
quarter. Not even foddei and fuel were available. A camp in which 
combatants and non-combatants came to nearly half a million souls 
found itself cooped up in an entrenched position with all its supplv 
lines cut off and men and beasts dying of starvation b\ lmndieds 
everv day. E\en the air became foul with the stench. As the* situa- 
tion became unbearable the Bhau Saheb appealed to Shnja-ud duul.th 
to arrange for peace on any terms, but Najib’s influence w i»h the 
\bdali cut off the prespects of a settlement. 1 

\s the baflled Maratha envoys returned from the Afghan (.imp, 
Ahmad Shah prepared for battle. On 13 January 1701 the Marhtha 
soldiers and officers surrounded* the Bhau Saheb’s tents, and in their 
intoh'rable agonv of hunger and misers urged him to lead them 
into battle, and see what fate had ordained for them. It was the 
erv of despair ot a famished and demoralized army, and in sheer 
helplessness the Bhau Saheb made a last appeal to Shuja-ud-daulah 
to arrange a settlement. At midnight he sent his favourite \alet 
Balakram to Ka*-hiraj, Shuju’s clerk, with the message: "The flood 
has risen above my head. Tf anything can be done, do it now or 
inform me plainly at once, for hereafter there will be no time for 
writing or speaking.” The message left little doubt that the Marathas 
were prepared for a last encounter, but the appeal was fruitless 
Shuia-ud-daulah immediately informed Ahmad Shah that the Ma- 
rathas were coming out to fight. The Afghan king rode out and 
realized that the information was correct. Tn the early hours of 
the next fateful day (14 January 1701 ) the whole line of the Marathas 
was astir. Thev were marching out in battle array for a final trial 

111 Rajwrule. I. 268. 

112 Ibid, III, 511. Aitihasik Palra Vyavaher. 447, p. 463. Elliot and Dowson, 
Vm, 149. 

113 Aitihasik Patra Vyavahar, 447, 461-63. 
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ol strength, a month — alas ! — too late for the adventure. If they 
had done so on 14 December when they had life in their body and 
lire in their soul perhaps the issue would have been different. 

The line of the Maratlia army in battle array extended east and 
west along a front of 7 miles, while that of the Afghans faced them 
along a front oi 7 .’£ miles. This difference was due to the numerical 
superiority of the Afghans, who were 60,000 as against -15.000 Ma- 
rathas. But this numerical superiority of the Afghans had its sig- 
nilicance heightened by the fresh reinforcement received from Kabul 
shortly bclore the battle, bv the quality of their soldiers who had 
not oiilv been i better led but had better mounts and accoutrement, 
and by their more efficient and mobile artillery comprising 40 light 
lield-pieces ol 2,000 swivel guns carried on camel-back. I be Maratlia 
troops, apart trom starvation tor weeks previous to the lullle weie 
extremely ill-elad lor the winter of the Punjab, and their mounts 
were sorr, ponies ot the Deccan, starved almost to skeletons. The 
artilleiA of the Marathas comprised 200 heaw pieces which could 
not Ik* easily moved anti used after the battle began, lluir rockets 
made more, noise than execution: and 8(X) musketeers of Ibuunm 
Khan Cardi could not do anv effective work unless properly sup- 
ported bv the cavalrv. The Blum Sahel/s blind reliance on Jhc 
training and tactics ol Ibrahim’s men had prompted linn to rc|ecl 
the advice of Suraj Mai. who bad urged him to leave the beasv 
artillery and camp etpiippage behind and resort to tlie Maratlia 
method ot guerilla warfare. Yet the Bhau Sahel, knew from tne \er> 
start ol the campaign that he had not been supplied with suffitun 
ammunition. 

’I he militarv disposal of the two sides was on the following 
lines The Blum Sahel, with Yishwas Ruo took post m the centre. 
'Hu* Held guns were planted in the van and there was no resent 

its sssta tS tsKwfj 

Till' disciplined muskelccrs «h'W JJ°* . PO ‘ ' fnstt da „f 

cavalry. The Bhau Nat . . " anv Ir j„f >rccmcnts or fresh 

XWl ■ Nni«! Khan and Shn^nd- 
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daulah on the left; Barkhurdar Kliau and Amir Beg Khan with the 
Buliela and Mughal contingents on the right; and Shah Wuli Khan, 
his prime minister, with the pick ol his own troops in the eeutie. 
At the same time he posted 5,000 ol his own troops on each ol his 
right and left wings to forestall any untoward inclination ol his liulo- 
Muslim allies to desert to the Murathas, and also to render incHcctive 
the hanking tactics ol the Marathas. About two miles in tli<5 rear 
he liimsell watched the engagement with a rescue to throw in when 
and where it was needed, lie liimsell controlled the movements ol 
the entire army during the course of the battle. 


The action began with a cannonade by the Maratha gunncis, who 
missed their mark, so that their shots fell harmlessly behind the 
Afghan lines. The weapon on which the Bhau Sahel) had s<> much 
relied failed him on this critical occasion. Ahmed Shah wisely re- 
served his powder and shots for a more appropriate moment. Alter 
the cannonade Ibrahim Khan attacked the Afghan right wing, llis 
sepoys made « tierce bayonet charge which throw the Ruhel.is oil 
their ground. They were killed in large numbers and had thm 
commander wounded. As it uncovered the Afghan centre tin Blue. 
Saheb attacked with dash and determination. The teintiL impact 
of that attack made the Afghans reel and break into flight. 1 i.t at 
this critical moment he could neither send anv cavalrv supp m tt 
complete Ibrahim Khan’s work, nor could the artilleu ^‘‘'vea 
and directed on the broken Afghan lines with deadly efe* ''till 
the numbers killed among the Afghans were enormous. A- tin-'- loll 
back and ran for life it appeared as if the 'Marathas would wm. 
This continued till noon. On the right to the Maratha lines llolkar 
and Sindhia were cnly watching Najib-ud-daulah’s movements. 


Ahmad Shah, who had so far withheld his reserves of men and 
munitions, now sent them where they were needed. He immediately 
ordered his mounted military police of 1,500 men to rally the * L " 
treating Afghans and his own body guard to reinforce them. To- 
nether they lumbered nearly 13,000 of whom 3,000 were ordered 
to the support ot Shah Pasand Khan at the centre. With the arrival 
of these reserves a determined counter-attack was launcitt n 1C 
Afghans alt along the line. That was just alter the midday, when 
the Marathas, starving for days and without food or drmk since the 
morning, sorely needed respite to cook and eat some o . cir 
caste rules did not permit them to carry food and water with ie 
like the Afghans. At this moment of physical fatigue the counter- 
attack was pressed home and the Marathas gradually y ie < c f? ' 
As his centre and right were restored Ahmad Shah sent three squad- 
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runs of matchlock men of 1,200 each to envelop the centre, and 
ordered Najib Khun and Slnih Pasand Khan to fall upon the Maiatha 
right. 

At quarter past 2 p.m. Vishwas Jiao was shot dead, and at the 
sight of his dead nephew the Bhau Salicb lost his balance of mind 
and resolution. F( rgelting the responsibilities of his position and 
the -momentous issues which were hanging on his judgement and 
activities on that lateful day, he plunged headlong into the battle 
ranks eager to find death like a common soldier. All along the line, 
and mostly in the centre, the Marathas had begun to run, in spite 
ert the llhau Sahel) s efforts to rally them. He had no reserve to 
reinforce them, although it was reinforcement rather than personal 
heroism that was sorely needed to hearten the Marathas to hold 
on and lace the Afghans. At this psychological hour appeared the 
last tleadh weapon of Ahmad Shah, his 1,500 camel-home swivel 
guns, which completely paralysed the Maratha resistance apd did 
short work oi those who still dared to hold the held. Within less 


than another hour — by 3 p.m. — all was over. The Mara’ has broke 
and iiecl pell-mell in all directions. The field was strewn with en- 
ormous heaps ol Hie dead and the thing. The Bhau Sahel) had 
fought valiantly and three horses had iallen under him. He had 
been wounded On the thigh but not killed. As he limped on in the 
Held witli the help of a spear 5 Durrani horsemen, attracted bv his 
splendid dress and jewels, surrounded him. He struck three ol them 
and was ultimately overpowered and killed. \s the end of the 
battle had drawn near Malhar llao had fled away leaving J*\nkoji 
to his late, \asvvunt Rao Pawar and Pihji Jadhav fell fighting at 
the right wing and Shamshir Bahadur who had been wounded escap- 
ed to tlu* Jat country wheie he died at Dig. 

The loss and humiliation suffered by the Marathas were un- 
precedented. But the Bhau Salieb could have made the disaster 
less dreadful it he had some plan for an mleriy letreat at least for 
the k -m-combatanls. Such a plan was spu ' - ’ needed because the 
.. , . , i, ..... nrietie h c ’ 'om the vev start. 

*' . r , { he had ‘staked 

M> ' ' t . ( ' (i ; vi \, inn he led his famished 

aimv "into battle he had not retained any reserve to strengthen its 
aunv mui oau.v i »u c CPn tr.d command for him- 

weakenmg ranks nor had ho n c. ved jhe ec ^ mistakes 

sell so as to enci.e in i ' antl the Maratha disaster 

made the victory of Ahmad Shah miles till the 

complete. The Afghans pursued the Marathas foi -0 miles tm me 


114 Fall of the Mughal Empire, II (2nd ed ). 240. 
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moon set ut 9 p.in. that evening. The next day the Marathu eamp 
was giveu up to plunder. 113 

CONSEQUENCES OF MARA 1 11 A DEFEAT 


On the stricken field ieli Vishwas Kao, the Bhau Sidieh, iuswunt 
Kao Pmvar, Tukoji Siudliia and Santuji Wagh, besides many other 
chiefs ol lesser note, with 28,000 soldiers. Jankoji Sindiua and Ibra- 
him khan were taken wounded and put to death. Antaji Mankcshwar 
was killed during his llight by the Kalueh landlords of Farrukha- 
nagur. Non-conibutauts to the number of 22,000 were taken as 
slaves; 500 horses, 2.00,000 draught euttlc, 500 elephants and an 
enormous number ol camels were captured. Large quantities ol 
jewellery and cash were seized from the Maratlia camp. 

Far greater than these material losses was the loss ol prestige. 
The Marathas had'slumik from an encounter with the Afghans in 


1757; they had not dared take post on the Indus in 1750, and now 
thev were completely beaten. An imperial power unable to del end 
the line ol the Indus had no right to rule over north India. Ahead) 
tile people in north India hated the Marathas lor their uttci tlis- 
regaid ol the -human sufferings caused by their pluudeiing lauls and 
wanton destruction. Now it was plain that they could not be trusted 
tor a single encounter with the Central Asian invaders against whom 
the Kajputs had fought for centuries. 

There has been a tendency among the Marathu hisloiiaus t<> bo- 
little the consequences of Fanipat. 11 ** These consequences could be 
indeed in their preper perspective it we imagine unat would have 
happened il the Marathas had defeated Ahmad Shah as disastrously 
as they themselves had been defeated. The road to further invasion 
of India from the north-west would have been closed; the lunjub 
would have fallen under Maratha domination and the rise o uie 
Sikh pow-er interrupted; the Doab as also the territories o it 
Ruhclas and the subah of Allahabad would have been anoo.tllo 
the Maratha dominions; Shuja-ud-daulah, the Jats and e IP 
would have submitted to Maradta ascendancy. In the south tut 
Nizam would not have dared trifle with (he Mamthas as l e did sub 
sequeutly. Even the English in Bengal and Madras would ha t bad 
a wholesome respect for them. From their eomplem uoinmaho. 
over north India the Bow of money into the coders of the pi i • 
would have been continuous, and his govcmmcnt would ave b 
rescued from the grip of that "consumption of debt to which 


115 For discussion of sources see 

116 See Sardesai, New History of 
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tor long been a victim. Certainly Nana Saheb would not have died 
lamenting the death of his eldest son so soon as he did. 


DEATH OF BALAJI BAJI RAO 

As a stroke of Providence as it were, the months after Udgir saw 
the peshwa gradually drawn into the jaws of a wasting disease. As 
his health and vigour were undermined his mental happiness de- 
parted owing to family quarrels, pressure of the creditors, bank- 
ruptcy of his government, and slowlv percolating news from the 
north that things had not been going on very well there. Abiding 
gloom settled over his disposition and people persuaded him to 
marry for the second time in order that in the company of a vounger 
wife his worries might be diverted.! 17 The marriage was celebrated 
on 27 December 1760, and shortly after he planned an expedition 
to north India. lie sent Raghunath Ran and Sakharam Bapu to 
persuade Nizam Ali to join him. but since Nizam Ali would not come 
he starter! alone. \t Rhilsa. on 2t January 1761, he learnt from an 
intercepted letter of a banker from Delhi the fatal news of Panipat. 
In enigmatic language the letter described the disaster as follows: 
“Two pearls have been dissolved twentv-se\en gold mohurs have 
been lost; and of the silver and copper the total cannot be east up.” 
The peshu a proceeded as far as Pachhar. 32 miles north of Sironj, 
and there he met the fugitives from Pmipat Their tales of suffering 
and slaughter unhinged his mind and ronsnm’ < ; on hastened the 
deeav of his body. On 22 Match lie left Pachhar and reached Poona 
in June, reduced to a skeleton 1>\ his fatal disease. The end fame 
on 23 Tune. The bewilderment of the blow of Panipat that had 
brought liercavement to nearly every home in Maharashtra was 
heightened bv the peshwas premature death 


AR DAM'S rrMCF, OFFER 

After his victory Ahmad Shah spent a few davs at Panipat and 
returned to Delhi to give some rest to his armv Tie oceup-ed the 
imperial palace with his harem and lived in rest and enjoyment for 
a month and a half till the middle of March. Though he had won 
and the peshwa had lost, he sought to placate the defeated antawnoA 
Rv assuring him that he wanted onlv the Punjab to the west of the 
Sutlej restoration of the Mughal emperor to h,s severely, a Pro- 
mise of safety tA the Ruhelas, and an agreed peace on these terms 
with hint He wanted to convey his condolences to the peshwa 


117 SPD. XXI, 196; XXVII, 266. 
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ior the death of his son and cousin which was the inevitable result 
of the battle forced on him, he said, by the Bliau Saheb. With these 
intentions he sent his envoy Yaqub Ali Khan to meet the pcshwa’s 
agent Bapuji Hingne, Tatva Gangadhar (Ilolkar's diwan) and Suraj 
Mai at Mathura. They were joined by envoys from Shuja-ud-daulah, 
Najib Khan and Ahniad Khan Bangash. After prolonged discussions 
the parties failed to come to an agreement. Therefore Yaqub Ali Khan 
wanted to proceed to Poona to negotiate directly with the pcshwa, 
but he was prevented by Tatva Gangadhar and Imad-ul-mulk on 
the ground that the pcshwa had been suffering from mental deiaugt* 
ment and was about to die. Thus ended the futile negotiations for 
peace and it is a pity that the Poona court did not take advantage 
of the pacific and friendly intentions of the Afghan conquerer. 



Chapter Twelve 


PESHWA MADHAV RAO I 


CRISIS OF 1761 

i 

The annihilation of the Miiulha army in the third battle of Panipat 
on 14 January 1761, followed by the premature death of Balaji Baji 
Rao on 23 June l<fil, seemed to foreshadow the immediate dissolu- 
tion of the Manilla empire. Contemporary Marathi letters contain 
a graphic and distn xsing picture of the sudden revolt against Maratha 
domination everywhere in Hindustan — in the Gungetic Doab, Bun- 
delkhand. Hajpntanu and Malwa. The anti-Maratha movement in 
north India was not confined to comparatively humble chieftains. 
Shuja-ud-daulah of Avadh had his eves on Bundelkhand. Najib Khan 
Ruhela, who was more responsible than am northern chieftain for 
tlie Maratha disaster at Panipat. controlled the imperial administra- 
tion in the name of the refugee emperor. Shah Mam II. Suraj Mai 
Jat, exceptionally strong in military as well as financial resources, 
sought territorial expansion. Modho Singh of Jaipur adopted an 
aggressive poliev. In the rich Gungetic plain in eastern India the 
white merchants In m beyond the distant seas made good use of their 
opportunity to consolidate their power. The eclipse of Maratha 
power in north India naturally east its shadow in the Deccan as also 
in the far south For the ambitious ruler of Hyderabad, smarting 
under the severe blows inflicted bv the triumphant Marathas after 
the liattlc of Udgir. Panipat provided an unexpected opportunity of 
retaliation and recovery. Beyond the Krishna the rising usurper of 
Mysore counted upon the inevitable collapse of Maratha power. 

This was undoubtedly the greatest crisis in the history of the 
Marathas. Seventy years earlier a similar crisis had confronted them: 
Satahhaji was dead, and the new-born Maratha state was about to 
he crushed bv Aurangzib. then apparently at the height of his power. 
But in 1761 the Marathas had to reckon with enemies all over India, 
and their political and military responsibilities were incomparably 
greater. They ooultl no longer conceal themselves in their native 
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hills or take shelter in isolated forts. From Delhi to Scringapalam, 
from Bombay to Cuttack — their far-flung empire had to be protected. 

Could the peshwa family provide a leader capable of dealing with 
this Herculean task? The legitimate successor to the peshwashlp 
was a boy of seventeen.! Madhav Rao, the second son of Balaji Baji 
Rao, for his elder brother, Vishwas Rao, had fallen at Panipat. lie 
was placed on the gaddi- with the formal approval of the nominal 
chhatrapati of' Satara. It was obvious that a boy having no ex- 
perience ot political allairs could not be the do facto ruler of an 
empire virtually threatened with extinction. A strong regent was 
required, and Raghunnlh Rao. the eldest surviving member of the 
peshwa family, was chosen. He had not vet given anv proof of 
more than average capacity; indeed, his expeditions to north Tndia 
in the days of Balaji Baji Rao had been spectacular rather than 
successful. He was, as Grant Duff savs. ‘naturally fond of power’. 1 
A man ot weak ehnraetei. he was usually guided bv the advice of 
others, among whom his ambition; and unscrupluous wife Anandi 
Bai occupied a prominent place. It was under such a leader that 
the Marathas had to take up the task of recovering their military 
power and political prestige. 

INVASION O K NIZAM AM 

The* first task of the new .government was to repulse 1 3 the invasion 
fit Nizam Ah', who was them the (thcan of his brother Salabat Tang 
the ni/am of Hyderabad. TTe was the do facto ruler of the TTvdora- 
liad state 1 in 1 TCI ; a vear later he bee nine the dr jure ni/un S ilabat 
|ang be : ng deposed. confined. anel finally mnielereel As soon as the 
news of the tragie disaster of Panipat reached the Deccan Ni/.un Mi 
began to negotiate with his neighbours — the* English Murar Rao 
Chorpaele. the Pathan navvabs of Kamul, Cndappah and Savanur as 
also elisgruntled Maratha chieftains such as ITanunruit Rao Vimbal- 
kar anti Ramchanelra Tadhav. 4 After Balaji Baji Raei's death he came 
to Bidar and made open preparations to invade the peshvva’s terri- 
tory. Poona was fullv aware of his aggressive designs. Bv Novem- 
ber 1761 about 125.000 troops were assembled. Raghunath Rao and 
the peshwa had already proceeded towards the Godavari. Tt was 

1 According to Grant Duff fed. F dwardcs, I, 57(5) Madhav Rao was horn in 
August 1744. hut Sardesai (Riyaxat, Madhya, IV. 1) says that hr was horn on 16 
February 1745. 

2 Grant Duff (1. 533) says that the investiture at Satara took place in September, 
but Sardesai (IV. 2) savs that it took place on 20 July. 

3 Fd. Edwardes. I. 533. 

4 SPD, XXXVITT, 9, VO. 27. Khare. AUlhpsik Lekha Sanpraha, 1, 36. 38. 
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decided to follow guerilla tactics till a good opportunity was available 
tor open tight. 5 

As Nizam Ali advanced towards Poona with about 60,000 troops 
the homeland of the Marathas appeared to be in grave danger. The 
English factors of Bombay, who were usually well-informed about 
the strength and weakness ot the neighbouring country powers, ob- 
served in their Secret Consultation of 14 December 1761: "We well 
know that Nizam Ali is now near Poona, that the Brahmins cannot 
raise a force sullicicnt to oppose him, from the backwardness ot their 
own officers (who look upon the situation oi N anna’s family as des- 
perate), and the low state ot their finances/* Tarra Boy (the Sow 
Rajah's widow) and all the Marathas at the bottom are against them, 
and would show it at a proper occasion. ’ Nizam Alis advantages, 
however, were really not so decisis e. 


The morale ot the insading arms ssas ssoru out by the skirmishes 
in which the Marathas excelled, and also by the scarcity of supplies. 
Moreover, by destroying the Hindu temples at Toka, a village upon 
the Godavari, he lost the support of the Maratha chiefs like Ram- 
chandra Jadhav, who ret used to tolerate this insult to their religion 
and joined the peshssa. Laris in December 1 i 6L Nizam Ali came 
near Poona. A decisive battle took place in January 1762 and re- 
sulted in his defeat. Many prominent Mai at ha chiefs advised Raghu* 
nath Rao to take this opportunity ot crushing the power of Hydera- 
bad; but the regent ssas not willing to do it. for he w r as^ already 
anticipating a struggle tor power w ith his young nephew . 1 He de- 
cided to otter very tas durable terms to Nizam Ali, whose good-win 
and assistance he wanted to utilize later in safeguarding his own 
position. An accommodation took place between the peshwa and 
Nizam Ali in January 1762. The terms cannot be definitely ascertain- 
ed; 5 but there is no* doubt that Nizam Ali’s military position did not 
iustily the advantages secured by him. Although credit is due to 
Raglumalh Rao lor his successful defence of the Maratha homeland 
against so powerful an enemy at a moment of overall crisis in Mai latha 
affairs, yet it must be recognized that lie remained satisfied with a 
half-hearted campaign and an unfavourable peace. Ihe militaiy 
position was so favourable to the Marathas that in all probability ho 
could have indicted a severe defeat on Nizam A), and thereby secured 


« Spn XXXVIII 14 1^. 18, 19. 21. 25, 26. Khare* 1. 36, 5 

5 brD, xxAviii, * . , |j a i a ji- 8 d ca th was about one and 

6 The Maratha government s debt at the time oi Dauijia u 


a half crorcs. Sec Khare, I. 55. 

7 SPD, XXXVIII, 29, 30. 32. 35. 43, 41. 4,. 

8 For conflicting statements on this point see 


50. 54. Kharc. 1. 45, 46, 49. 50, 52. 
AX'. Banerjee. Peshwa Madhav Rao 
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considerable teiriturial concessions. It is to be regretted that with 
a view to securing a potential ally in his coming struggle for power 
he tried to conciliate the invader by undeserved leniency. 

1 he ..invasion of Nizain Ali synchronized with an important episode 
in the history of Anglo-Maratha relations. The growing coolness 
between the Marathas and the English laetors of Bombay* during 
the last- years ol Balaji Baji Rao 9 naturally coloured the mutual rela- 
tions ol the two powers immediately alter his death. The successes 
won by the English in Karnatak as well, as in Bengal 19 strengthened 
their position and made diem more self-confident. On the other 
hand, the disaster at Panipat, the deadi of Balaji Baji Rao, the ac- 
cession of a minor to the peslnva’s gaddi and Nizam Ali’s invasion 
appeared to be clear indications of the growing Maratha weakness. 11 
Naturally the' English merchants tried to exploit the difficulties ol 
the Marathas, who were compelled to act, for the time being at lcqst, 
on the defensive. Raghunath Rao wanted to secure some assistance 
from Bombay on the eve ol Nizam Ali's invasion. An agreement was 
concluded on 14 September 1761; although substantial concessions 
were made to the English and dieir ally, the Sidi of Janjira, the 
MaraUias received nothing in return. 1 - Grant Duff rightly describes 
it as rather an assurance of civility and friendship than a definite 
treaty'. 

Soon after the conclusion, of this agreement Raghuuath Rao sent 
Baji Gangadhar Pant to carry on negotiations with the Bombay coun- 
cil. He wanted 2,000 European soldiers with 15 field pieces. The 
members of the Bombay council were convinced that without their 
assistance the Marathas would be ‘completely worsted’ in the im- 
pending contest with Nizam Ali. So they pressed for the cession ol 
Salsette and Bassein which were valuable ‘not only on account ol 
the advantages expected from the revenue, but as advanced positions 
essentially necessaiy to the security of the island and harbour of 
Bombay’. The Maratha government agreed to the cession of Salsette 
only under certain conditions, which the Bombay council refused to 
accept. The negotiations failed 13 and, as wc have seen, the Marathas 
were able to repulse Nizam Ali’s attack without the assistance of 
English troops and guns. 

9 Sec Forrest, Selections from Bombay Records , Maratha Series, I, Introduction. 

10 Pondicherry fetl in January 1761. Mir Jafar was replaced as nawab by Mir 
Qastm in September 1760. 

11 Bombay Secret Consultations, 14* December 1761. 

12 For the terms of the agreement sec Aitchison, Treaties . 1863, III, 22-24. 

13 Bombay Public Department Diary, Vol. 37, pp. 672, 714, 720, 721. Bombay 
'Secret and Political Departmeqt Diary, Vol. 7, pp. 121-23. Bombay Political Depart- 
ment Diary, Vol. 8, p. 5; Vol. 9, p. 87. 
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I 1 ’ I K S T KARNATAK EAPEL) l'l ION 

Alter the conclusion, ol peace with Nizam Ali the young peshwa 
accompanied his uncle in an expedition to Kamatak. The Anglo- 
French struggle arising out ol the Seven Years’ War had completely 
changed the political situation on the east coast. The -nawab of 
Areok was a protege ol the English East India Company. Salabat 
Jang had given up the French cause and made an alliance with the 
English. Pondicherry , thieatemd by ltaghuji Bhonsle in 1741, was 
now in the hands ol the English. Indeed, on the east coast the pre- 
dominance ol the English was well-established, and the peshwa could 
not think ol challenging it. Mysore, however, was free from their 
grip, and there the Maralhas could still hope to find fresh fields 
and pastures new. 

But Mysore had already Imu id her defender. Haidar Ali, an 
illiterate soldier in the My sore army , became laujdar of Dindigul in 
1755, ousted the daluvai Nanjraj m 1760, crushed his last ri\al 
khandc Kao in 1761, and became the dc facto ruler of the state. As 
a subordinate of Nanjraj he had tome into close contact with the 
Marathas. The direct eonllict between Ilaidar and the Marathas 
began in 1756 when Copal Kao Patwardhan and Anand Rao Raste 
invaded Mysore. Aitci months of campaigning the Marathas receiv- 
ed 32 lakhs ol rupees in lieu ol their territorial claims. When the 
court party under the leadership ol Khandc Rao made an attempt 
to bring about Haidar's overthrow, Yisaji Krishna lent his services 
against the usurpei Alter Panipat, however, Yisaji Krishna retired 
from Mvsore, leaving Haidar free to take a terrible revenge on his 
weakened rival One of the terms by which Haidar had purchased 
the timelv retreat ol the Maralhas was the cession of Baramalial, 
but he refused to implement his promise when the news of Panipat 
reached Mvsore. Thus during the y ears 1758-61 tjie Marathas missed 
a good opportunity ol establishing their hold over Mysore. In a 
Marathi ncvys-letter written in January 1759 vve read: “There could 
never be a more oj portune time to complete the conquest of My- 
sore, tom and distracted as it is by civil feuds and risings all over 
the province, it a lew more tr<x>ps could be spared." 1 -* Troops, how- 
ever, were badly needed toi the grand northern expedition against 
Ahmad Shah Abdali and also for the contest with the nizam cul- 
minating in the battle ot Udgir; Kamatak was left to take care of 
itself. 

Freed from all rivals at home, and emboldened bv the sudden 


14 SPD, XXXX, 116. 
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whose ambition was to form an independent principality in Kamatak. 
The troops of the allies occupied Hoskotc, Dod Balapur and Sira 
during the closing months of the year 1761. This was a sorious 
tlijreat to the Maratha position in Kamatak., for Sira was 
the chief Maratha depot of provisions and military stores in 
that region. Haidar shrewdly deprived his ally of the fruits of vic- 
tor)' and extended his own conquests. Early in 1762 Chik Balapur, 
a portion of the territory of Murar Rao Ghoipadc of Gutti, Kodi- 
konda, Penukonda, Madaksira, Raidurg, Harpaimalli and Gliitaldurg 
were occupied bv tile Mysore army. On the whole, Haidar’s aggres- 
sions in Kamatak deprived the Maratha government of tribute 
amounting to 5Q lakhs of rupees. 15 
The first Kamatak expedition^ of Madliav Rao was intended to 
check the rising power ot Haidar ALi. Under the leadership ol 
Raghunath Rao accompanied by the peshwa and Trimbak Rao 
Pethe, the Marathas realized tribute from Kittur and Bidnur. 1 " In 
July 1762 there was an engagement with Haidar, who found safety 
in retreat. His anxiety to avoid open fight made it necessary tor 
the Marathas to encamp in Kamatak during the rainy season. But 
they were crippled by financial stringency and scarcity ot provisions, 
and Raghunath's quarrel with Trimbak Rao weakened the leader- 
ship. So the operations were abandoned; the peshwa followed his 
uncle to Poona. 18 

FIRST CIVIL WAR: RAKSHASBHUVAN 

The dissensions which broke out in the Maratha camp in Kai- 
natak were carried to Poona, where an open struggle for power 
began after the peshwa's return. Gopika Bai, the peshwa’s mother, 
was anxious to secure for her son a legitimate share in the responsi- 
bility of administration, but Raghunath Rao, acting under the astutf? 
advice of Sakharam Bapu, opposed her proposal. Compromises 
proved ineffective; both parties appealed to arms. Raghunath se- 
cured the assistance of Nizam Ali. In November 1762 the peshwa 
was defeated by his uncle in two successive engagements. ‘With 
remarkable foresight and decision’ Madhav Rao 'threw himself into 

15 SPD, XXXVm, 74. Khare. II, p. 696. Orme Ms., No. 72. 

16 This expedition is not mentioned by Wilks. 

17 Grant Duff (1, 536) is not correct in spying that the peshwa Mid not go far 
beyond the Kistna, if he crossed that river at all*. 

18 SPD, XXXVII, 4, 5, 8, 9, 


pse of Maratha power in north India, Haidar became aggressive 
deliberately tried to extend his frontier towards the Krishna, 
found an ally in Basalat Turn*. Nimm Air* 1 u. ’ 
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the power of his uncle, as the only means of preventing a complete 
division in the state . Once again Raghunath Rao became the su- 
pitme authority in the Marutha empire. He had to conciliate Nizam 
Ali by surrendering the fort of Daulatabad. His supporters were 
appointed to high offices, and those who had supported the peshwa 
in the Jast contest were punished. 

Ihe most prominent victim of Raghunath’s wrath was Gopal Rao 
Patwardhan of Miraj, who was compelled by military force to sur* 
render his jagir.20 1 he offended chief sought the assistance of the 
nizain. lie was not alone in pursuing this unpatriotic policy. Nizam 
Ali was joined by Bhawan Rao pratinidhi, Piraji Naik Nimbalkar, 
Rainchaudra Jadhav and janoji Bhonsle ol Berar. It was agreed 
that Janoji would be made regent lor the chhatrapali of Satara, and 
all estates taken from the allied sardars by Raghunath would be 
restored. Ihe nizarn was to get back all the territories on his side of 
the river Bhima.-I 

I he crisis was serious indeed. The news ol" the nizam's advance 
compelled the peshwa to give up his plan of leading an expedition 
to karnatak. there was a sincere reconciliation between the uncle 
and the nephew , and the sardars belonging to the two parties follow- 
ed their example. As the peshwa’s army was not strong enough to 
face Nizam Ali 's undivided force, it was decided to avoid open ac- 
tion but to plunder his territories as also those of Bhonsle, and thus 
to compel them to turn back. This policy was successfully pursued; 
Berar was plundered and Bitlar was burnt. Meanwhile Nizam Ali 
plundered Poona and ravaged the peshwa’s territory. Poona diplo- 
macy succeeded in winning back those discontented Maratha sardars 
who had joined him. Deserted bv Janoji Bhonsle. the bulk of Nizam 
All s army under the command of Vithal Sundar suffered a serious 
defeat in tin* battle of Rakshasbhuvan (10 August 1763). The 
voung peshwa took a prominent part in the engagement. The Ma- 
rat has then besieged Aurangabad, but peace was concluded on 25 
Septemlwr 1763. Hie nizam had to surrender territory worth 82 
lakhs. Districts worth 32 lakhs were given to Janoji Bhonsle. Miraj 
was restored to Gopal Rao. 2 -’ 

This treaty deserves to be regarded as a landmark in the historv 


19 Kharc, 1,71, 73, 85. 89 92, 94, 95. 104; pp. 93. 127. 135-37. SPD, XIX, 6, 7, 
11. 13; XX. 129-32. 

20 Khare. 1. 105-79. 

21 SPD. XXXVlfl, 75. 79. 80, 83. 

22 Kharc I 184. 193. 229, 236. 240. 245. 247, 249. 251. 259. 260-44. 266, 269. 
297. 300, 303, 306. 308. 313. 318. 321.322. 325. 333. 334. 3V>, 347; pp. 28 , 
289. 298. 549-51. SPD. XXXVII. 85. 86. 95. 96-98. 103. Grant DuflT» account of the 

battle of Rakshasbhuvan b inaccurate. 
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of the Marathas. So tar as the relative positious of the peshwa and 
the nizam are concerned, the state of things following from it lasted 
up to the battle ot KJiarda (1795). Never again did the nizam ven- 
ture to invade the pcshwn's dominions, and in tire contest which 
came 32 years later victory lay with the Marathas. Secondly, the 
brilliant success ol the Marathas impressed the Deccan as ^vcll as 
Hindustan. This was, iudccd, the first proclamation of Maratha re- 
vival alter the disaster ot Panipat. Finally, this victory closed the 
period ot Kaghunath Kao's regency and marked tire beginning ol 
Madhav Kao’s independent career. 

The growing signs of Maratha revival disturbed the English lac- 
tors ot Bombav, and thev tried to secure the friendship ol Haidar 
Ali, the most powerful enemy of the Marathas in the south. Am- 
munition was supplied to him, and it was decided ‘to improve a 
friendly correspondence with him . In August 1763 the navvab of 
Arcot was allowed to build some ships in the English Murine ^ aid, 
because ’his having a Marine force may be a good check on the 
Marathas'.- 3 

SECOND k A It \ A 1 A K KXl’EDll ION 

While the Marathas were weakened bv internal dissensions and 
Nizam Ali’s second invasion, Haidar Ali extended his frontier at thcii 
cost. He conquered Bidnur. and Suntla in 1763. The nizam w as 
conciliated by public gilts and bankers’ credit lor large sums ol 
money. The "alliance ot the navvab of Savanur was secured bv the 
joint power ol tenor and persuasion'. His territory occupied a posi- 
tion ot great strategic importance, lor it was situated bctw<*cn the 
rivers Tungabhadra and Malaprabha, in the direct line of all Maratha 
armies proceeding to Mysore. Important posts like Ratehani, ” a J* A " 
pur, Shirhati and Dharwar were occupied in quick succession Hai- 
dar’s authority was pushed nearly to the banks of the Krishna. - 
This was partly due to the. flaws in the Maratha fortifications in 
Kamatak. As Wilks savs, "The apprehension of attack from the 
south had never entered into the contemplation of the Marathas 
the places of strength were unprovided with the means of defence^ 

After the conclusion of peace with the nizam in Septemlier 1763 
the peshwa decided to resist Haidar Ali’s northward advance. I e 
personally assumed charge of the expedition, collected a 
and manv guns, and crossed the Krishna in February 1764 . Manoi 

23 Forrest, Selections from the Bombay Records. Home Series, II. 124-26. 

24 Khare, II, 2*6, 291, 316, 343, 352, 376, 391. 

25 History of x Mysore , I. 460. 
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anil liubli were taken by the Marathas. The nawab of Savanur re- 
nounced his allegiance to Mysore and came under the j>cshwa’s pro- 
tection. After an unsuccessful attempt to secure the nizam’s active 
assistance, Haidar took up position near Ratehaili; but the Marathas 
refrained from attacking him in his chosen position. Ilaidar was 
anxious for an open • engagement, lor he knew that the Marathas 
would be welcomed by the people of Karnatak ‘on account of their 
hal ing been lately subdued* by him. Gopal Rao Patwardhan succeed- 
ed in making llaidai ‘the dupe of his own design’. On 3 May 1764 
Haidar was trapped into an open engagement, in which he lost more 
than 1,000 dead and the same number wounded. On the Maratha 
side not more than 30 soldiers were killed and 200 wounded. Haidar 
could not forget the lesson ol this battle. Afraid to face the Marathas 
again he retreated to the entrenched lort at Anavatti. The coining 
ol the rains compelled the Marathas to suspend the operations, but 
instead ol returning to Poona they encamped in Karnatak. 26 

During the rainy season the Marathas defended Savanur against 
Haidar's attack ami occupied Haveri and Dharvvar. Haidar received 
guns and ammunition from Bombas, but the Madras council refused 
to respond to an appeal from the Marathas, which was supported b\ 
the nawab ol Arcot. 2 ' Militan operations were seriously resumed 
in November. On the first day of December Ilaidar Ali was decisive- 
ly beaten in the battle of Jadi llanwati. He lost about 2,000 men and 
was himself wounded. At the peshwas imitation Raghunath Rao 
collected fresh troops and came to Karnatak. The peshwa was obvious- 
b determined to strike a decisive blow against Ilaidar All. Earls 111 
1703 lie took llonnali, Kumsi. Anantapur and Chitradurg. Haidar 
shut himself up at Bidnur and sued for terms. He knew it would be 
difficult lor the Maudlins to advance to Bidnur through woods Ur- 

ri 'lSa« »r' wi.Lled in March 1783. Ilaidar engaged to reMnrc 
nil ‘territories taken from Mmur Ran Chnrpade to relinquish all 
el iims on the nawab of Savanur. and to pay 30 lakhs of rupees as 
tribute. The peshwa insisted on the annoxatiim of Bankapur. bu he 

. ,, it i ais 17 419 420. 422. 434. 448, 454. SPD. XXXVII. 15, 24, 27. 
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determined an enemy lay wholly on Raghunath Rao. Wilks says that 
among the terms 'were without question some secret articles which 
were the foundation of that good understanding which ever after- 
wards subsisted' betv'een Ilaidar and Raghunath Rao.29 Once again 
guilty ambition at home checked the peshwa’s expansionist policy. 

EXPEDITION AGAINST BUONSLE 

On his return from Kamatak in 17t>5 the peslnva undertook an 
expedition against Janoji Bhonsle of Berar. Grant Dull suggests that 
tire peshwa wanted to avert an alliance between Janoji and the 
nizam. 30 Apart from the probability of his concluding a new alliance 
with the nizam, Janoji had on various grounds incurred the peshwa’s 
displeasure. His conduct since 1761 had no excuse. lie had opeiih 
fought against the peshwa as an ally of the nizam, and allowed his 
Muslim ally to bum Poona. Circumstances had compelled the peshwa 
to buy him off with territory yielding a revenue of 32 lakhs. Fa cn 
after this reconciliation Janoji did not mend his wavs.' Instead ol 
joining the peshwa in his Kamatak expedition he intrigued with Hai- 
dar Ali. Madhav Rao had also reasons to suspect that Janoji was in- 
clined to encourage and assist Raghunath Rao in his ambitious 
projects. 

It would be wrong to look upon Janoji’s recalcitrance as a xassals 
usual — and natural — ambition to escape submission to an overlord. 
His policy was a corollary of the r pecial position of the Bhonsle state 
in the Maratha confederacy. The ‘usurpation’ 31 by the peshwa of the 
de facto headship of the Maratha state was completed during the re- 
gime of Balaji Baji Rao. This transfer of power from the king to tin- 
leading minister hod two important effects. 3 - In the first place, it led 
to the abolition of the ashta pradhan council and concentrated autho- 
rity in the peshwa. Secondly, it created two distinct and separate 
classes of sardars in the Maratha empire. The old nobility— -the 
Dabhades and the Gaikwads of Cujarat, the Bhonsles of Nagpur- 
claimed to hold their possessions by virtue of Shahus sanads and 
regarded themselves as equals of the peshwas. The new nobility, on 
the other hand — the Sindhias, the Ilolkars, the Rastes, the Phadkcs, 
the Patwardhans, the Bundeles, the Purandares — ‘regarded the Pe- 
shwa as the master whose bread they ate and whom they were bound 
to serve'. Gradually, however, the example of the old nobility in- 

29 Khare, II. p. 756; III, 564. SPD. XXVII, 60-61. 

30 Ed. Edwardes, I, 547. 

31 Scott-Waring, History of the Marathas, 169. 

32 S. N. Sen, Administrative System of the Marathas, lit ed., 204. 
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lluenced them, and all sardars came to think of themselves as inde- 
pendent rulers oi their own principalities. Thus the Maratha empire 
was converted from an organic whole into an inorganic mass', 
though the sardars joined together on momentous occasions, like 
the wars against Mysore, the nizam and the English, “the old soli- 
darity of interest became a thing of the past”, and this ‘loose con- 
federacy oi ambitious ieudal chiefs' naturally ‘failed to evoke that 
spiiit of patriotic co-operation which had achieved such wonderful 
results in the past.33 Traces of this degeneration are clearly visible 
during Madhav Rao’s regime. 

In a letter to the nominal emperor Shah Alam Janoji complained 
that the peshwa had invaded the patrimonial territories of His 
Majesty’s bounden servant and vassal’.^ In the davs of Balaji Baji 
Rao the Bhonsles were unwilling to recognize the peshwa’s right to 
levy sardeshmukhi and l.abti in Berar which thev regarded as their 
special watan.^ In 1 1 43 Shahu made a settlement of the conflicting 
teiritorial claims oi the peshwa and Raghuji Bhonslc; the entire terri- 
tory Iroin Berar in the west right up to Orissa, Bengal (including 
Bihar; and Lucknow was assigned to Raghuji. From these areas he 
was to realize his 'tributes and other claims’ without interferenee 


Iroin the peshwa.'^ This arrangement worked more or less satis- 
i.utorik during the last \eai> of llaghiiji’s life, but after his death 
(Kcbruan 17">1 the (jiicstioii of succession provided an occasion for 
the peshwa’s inti ifcreuce in \agpni allairs. In 17.77 the Bhonsle 
state was divided into two paits to accommod »te the rival claims 
ol two out of Ragliuji’s four sons Janoji was declared the senasaheb 
snhah in accordance with Raghuji's last wishes, Madhoji was given 
Chanda with the title of sena dhurandhar. Balaji Baji Bao exacted 


a presmt ol 20 lakhs and thus asserted his claim to overlordship. 

This was the background of Janoji Bhonsles continuous restlessness 
during Madhav Bans regime. The voting peshwa was no less anxious 
than his father to assert mitral control over all sardars. He wanted 
total elimination ol the ehhatrapati and actually invested the Poona 
government with monarchical authority which had to be exercised in 
some cases through force of arms. Janoji unvviselv provoked conflict 
hv resorting to open hostility on several occasions. 

Before taking tip arms against Janoji in 1705 the peshwa concluded 
an alliance with the ftizam, promising to restou* to lnm the territory 
given to Janoji .after the battle of Rakshasbhnv.m. Then he started 


11 Ranade. Introduction to 
34 Bengal Select Commitiec 


Shahu Chhatrapatl and the Pc'hwat ' Diaries, 5-6. 
Proceedings. 21 March 1769. 


31 SPD. XX. 11*. 142. 

36 Rajwade, II. pp. W-99. diflha.dk Patrm yaiah.tr. 


11 - 39 . Chimis Bakhar, 79. 
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for fierar (October 1763) at the head of 15,000 troops. On his way 
he was joined by Raghunath Rao and Rukn-ud-daulah, the nizam’s 
minister. The nizam himself followed; towards the close of January 
1<66 his troops came within a few miles of Nagpur, Dismayed bv 
this formidable threat to his power, Janojf sued for peace. It was 
agreed that out of the territory given to him after tile batjtle of 
Rakshasbhuvan Janoji would be allowed to retain a portion worth 
8 lakhs, and the remaining portion would be divided between the 
peshwa and the nizam. This lenient treatment was probable due to 
the intercession of Raghunath Rao and Malhar Rao IIolkar.CT 

THIRD KARNATAK I-XPFD1TION 

The conciliator)- policy adopted by the peshwa towards the nizam 
was meant not only to facilitate his immediate object of securing 
Janoji Bhonsle’s surrender because without a friendly understanding 
with Hyderabad it was difficult for the peshwa to resume his unfinish- 
ed operations against Haidar Ali. After some efforts on the part of 
the Mnratha vakil at Hyderabad to influence the nizam’s court the 
peshwa personally met Nizam Ali and gave him territories worth 15 
lakhs.38 No definite agreement seems to have been concluded, 
although a general understanding about co-operation against Haidar 
resulted from the interview. The ten tat iso plan seems to have been 
as follows: “Each to recover what territory has been taken from him 
bv Haidar, and monev and contributions wore to be equally divided.” 

Haidar Ali was probably quite aware of these developments. In 
his search for active support he naturally turned towards the 
English. Although the Bombay authorities met him half way bv 
proposing a treaty of peace and friendship in July 1766, no agree- 
ment on precise and clear terms was found possible. Tin* English 
preferred an alliance with the nizam, whose understanding with the 
Marathas had considerably strengthened his position. Moreover, the 
Company was very anxious to secure possession of the northern 
sarkars. In spite of his former objections to surrender those districts. 
Nizam Ali now seemed inclined to accept the proposal of the English, 
probably because he was particularly anxious to crush Haidar, The 
result was General Calliand's treaty with the nizam 40 02 November 
1766), bv which the Company secured a sanad for the five sarkars 
and in return promised 'to have a body of, their troops ready to 

37 SPD, XX, 139-61, 164-66. 169-72, 184. 

38 SPD, XXXVni. 157-59, 166, 167, 189. 

39 Madras Military Consultations, Vol. 26A, p. 65, 

40 Aitchnon, Treaties, V (1864), pp. 14-18. 
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settle tl»e atfairs of Ilis Highness’s Government’, it being distinctly 
understood that the auxiliary force was to be employed against 
Haidar Ali. The Madras authorities wrote to the Court of Directors 
on 22 January 1767, “it was absolutely necessary to support the 
Nizam to secure an open communication between this place aVid 
Bengal, and to prevent the Marathas from overpowering him in which 
ease they would immediately become very troublesome on this side 
the Kistnah and to Bengal”. To their colleagues in Bombay they 
wrote on 18 November 1766, “we may be prevailed to assist (the 
nizam) in reducing the M\sore Government within its ancient and 
proper hounds and which we cannot but look upon as a favourable 
opportunity of checking the ambitious design of a man from whose 
violence, immense conquest, riches and power the peace of the 
Nabob’s (Muhammad Ali's dominions is liable to be disturbed,’”* 1 


Mean\vhi*c Haidar’s commanders were ravaging the Maratha terri- 
tory in (Carnal uk and a Maratha saidar named Babuji Naik Joshi of 
Baramuti was in secret correspondence with him. The peshwa took 
prompt steps lor the suppression of Babuji Naik 4 - and crossed the 
Krishna in human 1767. The alliance between the nizam and the 
English probably excited his suspicions: at am rate, Ins movements 
make it dear that he did not expect active co-operation from the 
nizam He rapidly occupied fetgi. Kittooi, Kanrhangarh Godwal, 
Belkin . Shidnoor. Adorn and Devdurg In these operations the 
nawib of Savamir did not lovullv support the Haidar forti- 

fi.-d B uie dorr Sha and Bidnur, and shut hiinsdl up " ith his troops 
Reel Banaali H ^na nmh , )nt the Marathas in the open 

tldT^mled K onK with devastating his own territory, 

fori, arrrptrd arryrr "" J |X , p , 7 ^ 7 , Ihr p«hwa 

followed bv the lall o * .• r njduur. imprisoned bv 

found the former raja and n n ‘ , ti()n The Marathas 

Haidar rinrr 11* Hr ^til^chlnnaravadursa. Hod 

raptured mam plans n q Hoskote Nandigarh. Kolar. 

Balap.ir, Cl.llc Balapur. TVrvan h ah. vm . , vh m 

Haidar rrpratrdlv la-ccod foi P • • (n h) „ 1( . p , Madhav 

hr hrard that thr ...7am ..as a. * jp. | UK 1 no money to 

Ban also foood himrrlf ln a d.ffiroh p.«H™. ,,, and 

mm Ihr rxprifa 1 . ol .hr < amp hr was 

the Marathas had no boats 


41 Madras Military ('onsuttai'ons. Vd * 4 - V 9? , 00 ,, 8 

42 SPD. XXXV11. 75-7T 70 85. *«•*»• 
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naturally reluctant to allow the nizam to enjoy the fruits of victories 
to which he had made no contribution. 45 

So peace was concluded towards the close of April or early in Mav. 
The peshwa retained Channaravadurga, Madgiri, Dod Balapur and 
Hoskote. Sira, Kolar, Chik Balapur and Nandigarh were to be returned 
to Haidar. Haidar agreed to pay to the peshwa 31 lakhs and' to the 
nizam 18 lakhs. The nizam, who was advancing towards Madgiri in 
April, was not satisfied with the provision made for him -bv the 
peshwa in the treatv with Haidar. 44 When Colonel Tod went to the* 
peshwa to demand a share of the spoils for the nizam, his request 
was treated with ‘broad ridicule’. 45 As early as November 176G 
General Calliaud had anticipated 'seeds of contention and dispute’ 
in the joint Maratha-nizam expedition against Haidar Ali . 40 


FIRST ANC.l O-MYSORF WAR: MOSTYNS EMBASSY 

The peshwa’s return to Poona was followed a few months later 
bv the outbreak of the First Anglo-Mvsore War (August 1767), 
which made the Marathas the decisive factor in south Indian polities. 
The peshwa was courted by the English and Muhammad Ali on the 
one side and bv Nizam Ali and Haidar on the other. Tin- Madras 
authorities apprehended that the peshwa might ‘come on the Carnatic 
lor a demand of chauth or at least to be required to be well paid 
for his forbearance’. They suggested that Madhav Rao should be 
kept engaged in family disputes or internal revolts. If no such con- 
venient "diversion was feasible, an alliance with Poona was to be 
seriously contemplated. At this moment the English, were more 
afraid ol Haidar than of the Marathas. They were prepared to pur- 
chase the peshwa’s support bv allowing him to annex Bidnur; 
Mysore was to be restored to the Hindu raja under British protection 
subject to the payment rff chauth to the Marathas. But the proposals 
submitted bv a Maratha vakil to the nawab of Areot included the 
entire extirpation of Nizam Ali and the whole family of Nizam-ul- 
mulk Irom the subahship of the Deccan’ and the establishment of 
one of Shah Alam’s sons at Hyderabad. The Madras autho- 
rities were not prepared to weaken Hyderabad. They thought that the 
government of the Deccan should (if possible) be kept entire-other- 
wise it must tall to the Marathas and increase their power and make 


43 Khare. III. 644. 648. 660, 664. 669 71, 674. 679, 680. 681. 689-91. 706. 
SPD XXXVR. 122, 128, 130, 133-38. 140-42, 144. 146-50, 153, 155. 

44 Khare. m. 718. 721. SPD. XXXVIT. 158. 159, 161. 

45 Wilks. H, 16. 

46 Bengal Select Committee proceedings, 16 January 1767. 
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them dangerous neighbours to the Company’s possessions both in 
Bengal and on this coast”. The authorities in Bengal took an unfavour- 
able view ot the proposal lor Maratha alliance. They advised their 
triends in Madras that you will find it a more difficult task to rid 
yourselves of such importunate and aspiring friends fas the Marathas) 
than of your present troublesome* enemv’\47 

The confederate armv of Haidar Ali and the nizam was defeated 
at Clvangama and Trinomali in September 1767. Then the English 
seriously took up the proposal of dethroning Nizam Ali. hut" for 
reasons different from those suggested bv the Marathas. Ni/am Ali 
was not likeJv to submit to such a dependence on the Companv which 
mnst be insisted on whoever is placed in the Subahship as a means 
of maintaining in the Deccan an effectual barrier against the 
Marathas . So thought the Madras authorities. The Calcutta autho- 
rities wanted to make* the nizam steadv against the seductions of 
the French. A blank furman was secured from the helpless emoeror 
Shall Alam bv the* governor of Bengal: but it was difficult to find a 
reliable substitute for Ni/am Ali. Moreover, the problem of supplying 
the military assistance which the puppet nizam was sure to require 
tor the consolidation of his position perplexed the advocates of this 
plan. Meanwhile \i/am Ali concluded peace with the Company 
1 March 17fittV The Madras authorities then kept the blank farman 
‘with all possible privaex 

Towards the close* ol the* vear 17f>7 the Bombay authorities sent 
to Poona an envo\ named Thomas MostvivW for the" purpose of ascer- 
taiirng the* peshwa's \iews and of trying to prevent the Marathas 
Iron* joining Haidar Ali. The instructions with which the envoy 
started reminded him that “the growing power of the Marathas is r* 
aibjee t muc h to be* lamented" and he was ole'arlv told that the 
Companv was ve ry reluctant to 'contribute in am shape to increase 
their growing power. The* coalition between Haidar Mi and the 
lczam compelled the' English *to cultivate' an alliance with the 
Marathas. ‘at least for the present*, for without the military assistance 
of the peshwa the' Company could not attack Haidar s possessions 
on the west coast. On the' other hand, if the peshwa joined Haidar 
Mi and the' nizam. they would be able to 'threaten verv datwrons 
consequences' to British interests on the eastern coast. Thus an 
alliance wfth Poona was necessary for offence and defence alike, but 


47 Madras Militnn* Consultations. Vot. 36, p. 113. Bengal Select Committee Pro- 

rcedimrs. 21 September 1767: 3 October 1767. 

48 Bengal Sedect Committee Proceedings. 27 October 1767; 20 December 1767; 

10 February 1768: 27 April 1768. _ . T ljtl 

49 See Forrest. Selections from Bombay Record*. Maratha Series. T. 141-73. 
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Mostyn was not to show much anxiety for it if he found that the 
pesinva was not prepared to undertake ‘any distant expedition' or 
to send cavalry. 5 ® to Madras. Full advantage was to be taken of the 
quarrel between the peshwa and his uncle, and the latter was to he 
encouraged it he made ‘anv advances’. If the peshwa was found 
willing to seriously entertain the proposal of military alliance, he was 
to be offered Bidnur and Sunda, provided he agreed to assign to the 
Company Bassein and Salsette 51 with its dependencies, the Maratha 
share ot the revenues of Surat, as well as commercial concessions in 
Malabar. 

Similar instructions were given by the Madras authorities to Natioji 
Rao, their envoy to the peshwa, who arrived at Poona in January 
1768. The peshwa was to be told that the English were prepared 
to co-operate with the Marathas to ‘root out the disturber’ of Mysore 
on three chief conditions. First, the Hindu raja should be 1 . stored 
to the throne and the chauth would regularly be paid to tin' Marathas. 
Secondly, the Marathas should give up all claim of chauth on ‘the 
countries of Dindagul and other places fonnerb Itelonging to the 
Kamatak’. Thirdly, the English should be reimbursed their expenses, 
and Salsette and Bassein should be granted to the ('ompan> . If the 
peshwas attitude proved unfavourable, he might be given to under- 
stand that the raja of Berar was soliciting the friendship nl the 
English in Bengal. Finally. Xagoji Rao was asked to remember 
that "it is not so much the Peshwa’s assistance the English want as 
that he should not assist” Haidar Ali or the nizam. 

Mostyn arrived at Poona on 20 November 1767. and left for Bombay 
on 27 February 1768. At first he found that the Maratha court ‘is 
Undetermined what part they shall act. and are laving bv to s<v what 
turn allairs in the Kamatak will take before «he\ come to am resolu- 
tion'. He was then instructed to prevail on the peshwa d least to 
remain neutral, if he could not persuade him to assist the CVmpanv. 
Mostvn’s experience at Poona convinced him that it was unnecessary 
lor him to betrav too much anxiety for the peshwas unit ralit v : there 
were many factors to prevent the peshwa from joining Haidar Ah and 
the nizam at that moment. Haidar was the most persistent ant 
powerful enemv of the Marathas. it was clear that thev would not. 
in point ot policy, support him. Secondly, the Jats and the Rajpu s 
were creating troubles in north India; the Marathas had to remain 

50 The want of cavalry on the Fnplish side was one of the chief factors leading 

to these negotiation*. . 

51 The possession of Salsette is the first and grand object wc have in view. 

Forrest, Selections from Bombay Record*, Home Series, IT, 132, 134. 
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on their guard and could not send a large part of their forces to 
participate in the Anglo- Mysore War. Thirdly, “Raghoba is also 
as ever a check upon them". Finally, the state of the peshwa’s 
finances was very unsatisfactory. Mostvn established contact with 
Haghunath Rao, who openly expressed his desire ‘to engage the 
English ryi his side and receive help from them when he might take 
up arms, which after the rains he was fully resolved on’. 

The position of the Company appreciably improved when the nizam 
deserted Haidar Ali and concluded a separate peace with the nawab 
of Aroot.5- Most\n wrote in February 1768: “Since the Nizam had 
left ITvdar Ali there was little to be apprehended from the latter 
alone; therefore the forming a junction with the Maratbas appeared 
the less necessary, more specially as the jealousies and disputes be- 
tween Madhav Rao and his uncle Raghoba would prevent their join- 
ing Tlvdar Ali or giving us any material assistance, at least before the 
rains" The pcshw.i betrayed his own weakness yvhen, in an interview 
with Mostvn. he told the emov that he ‘expected and hoped the 
Hon ’bl e Company yvonld not support or assist anv of his enemies 
even though they were his relations’. Mostvn assured him that so 
long as he remained firm in his friendship with them (i.e. the English) 
they yvonld not think of supporting or assisting either his relations 
or anv one else against him”. In his letter to Bombay, dated 14 
February 1768. Mostvn observed that it had then become unnecessary 


to form a junction with the Marathas 

Mostvn ’s vivid and interesting diarv reveals hosv commanding, and 
at the same time hosv weak, the position of Madhav Rao reallv was. 
His friendship was courted on all sides, and his intervention m the 
\nglo-Mvsore War would probably have proved decisive. But 
domestic difficulties stood in his yy ;i\ . and the contest bctxveen Haidar 
\li and the English was decided without his intervention. The 
peslnva could not take adyantage of the troubles of Ins enemies and 
rivals because the unpatriotic revolts of Baglmnath Bao and Tano, 
Bhonsle crippled his policy and diverted his mind from temtonal 
expansion of Internal consolidation. , 

\ brief reference mav be made to the question of Bichmr which 
oc^pied a prominent place in Mostvns negotiations wrfh the ^peshwq 
Alter release from imprisonment in the fort of 

mother „f Bidnur died on .he svav o^oona 

came with the p«*»» 1 »" 1 \sdth the Marathas in conqncrin)! 
rities were prepared to co-operate \\ 


52 The treaty i» dated 23 Fetmn.v 1768. See 
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Bidnur from Haidar Ali and to allow the peshwa to annex Bidnur 
and Snnda. But the young raja’ expected to he restored to his ancestral 
state with English assistance. Mostyn favoured his claim and observed, 
. no objection occurs to me at present whv he should not be openly 
demanded of the Marathas, nor do I think they can be disgusted 
at it, provided they are guaranteed for payment of thei& chauth 
without trouble . But the peshwa claimed 'the whole of the countries 
ot Bidnur and Siiiuia . After Mostyn s departure from Poona a Maratha 
en\o\ went to Bomba « and demanded Mysore, Bidnur and Sunda, 
saying that anv place the English might occupy in those countries 
should he given awav to the peshwa. This demand was ‘perempto- 
rily refused’. 

KVD OF FIRST A N C LO-M Y S OR E WAR 

About the middle of tin* year J768 the nizam was reported to be 
repentant tor making peace with the nawab of Areot. He suspected 
that his minister Rukn-ud-daulah had been bribed bv the English 
to advocate peace. Plans were made for murdering the minis! *r and 
also for reversing the polio he stood for. It was belies ed that the 
Maratha agent at the nizam s capital was one of the principal insti- 
gators of this dispute between Nizam Ali and Rukn-ud-daulah. The 
Madras authorities suggested to Calcutta that, if the peshwa joined 
the nizam and Haidar Mi,* fanoji Bhonsle might be instigated to 
'made the peshwa’s territory : but the reply from Calcutta xyas dis- 
couraging. Meamvhile it yvas reported that Rukn-ud-daulah had 
gone to Poona and that Haidar Ali had sent attractive proposals to 
the peshwa. The despatches of Brume, the envoy of Mie Bombay 
authorities at the court of Poona, gave enough cause to apprehend 
that the peshwa yyas ready to join Haidar Ali. Haidar had promised 
to pav the peshwa a sum of 30 lakhs of rupees for military assistance, 
in addition to current expenses of the armv sent to fight against the 
English. Tn order to nullify the effect of this offer Broun* yvas Autho- 
rized to offer Bidnur S'* 

While Brome’s reports were creating alarm at Bombay Rukn-ud- 
daulah succeeded in concluding an agreement with the peshwa. The 
torts ot Ansem and Badanev and a jagir worth 12 lakhs were to be 
given to the nizam. A joint expedition was to lie sent against the 
nawab of Areot. Of the tenitories conquered from him, one-fourth 
would be taken bv the peshwa and the rest would go to the nizam. 

53 Bengal Select Committee Proceedings, 20 July 1768; 10 August 1768; 6 Octojier 
1768; 13 December 1768. 
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I he position of the Madras authorities now became desperate. They 
wrote to Calcutta on, 28 January 1769, “There being no room to 
doubt or Madhav Raos intentions of hostilities, and considering the 
state of our treasury and resources, it appears evident almost to 
demonstration that in a very little time, far from being able to main- 
tain an., army in the Held, we should not even have the means of 
paying our lorces in garrison. ’ Urgent appeals were made to Bengal 
for money, and it was apprehended that, if the Marathas invaded the 
territories of the nawah of Arcot, no revenues could be drawn from 
Karoatak. Some relief was, however, derived from the expectation 
that Haidar Ali s apprehension of Maratha designs would keep his 
anti-British .feelings in cheek. The old theory of utilising him as a 
barrier against Maratha expansion was revived : “Haidar is the best 
harrier to the Carnatic against the Marathas with whom he ever has 
been and must be at variance and probably never will pav the ehauth, 
but when thev can demand it at the head of a superior force .”54 

All speculations came to an abrupt end when Ilaidar Ali 
dictated the terms of peace 12 April 1769,,. The second article of the 
proposed treaty provided that in case cither of the* contracting parties 
shall he attacked, thev shall from their respective countries mutually 
assist each other to drive the enemy out . As Haidar wanted to 
he quite sure of English assistance against the Marathas, he tried 
to make the alliance both offensive and defensive. The Madras 
authorities observed, “The offensive part we ahsolutclv rejected and 
hied to decline the defensive as tar as could be done without abso- 
lutely breaking off the treaty, as we were fully sensible of the diffi- 
culties in which we might be thereby involved. But no peace could 
he expected without it, and it was with the utmost difficulty that 
Haidar would consent to the article even in its present form.” 55 

The net result of the war, so far as tlu- Marathas were concerned, 
was that the peshwa could neither get money bv helping Ilaidar, nor 
acquire territory by helping his enemies. The rich districts of Bidnur 
and Sunda remained beyond his grasp. Haidar’s defensive treaty 
with tin* English, though aimed against the Marathas. proved in the 
long run to Ik* a barren victory. 

S K CON D CIVIL WAR 

Once again we must turn to the story ol domestic discord within 
the Maratha empire. While the peshwa was engaged in the third 


54 Bengal Sclccl Committee Proceedings. 25 January 176‘); 1 March 176‘>. 

55 Madras Military Consultations, Vol. 53, p. 231. 
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Karnatak expedition Raghunath Rao was conducting an inconclusive 

SKSS n ° rth “ a - ^ - .^em returned home aboutffie 
middle oh the year 1767. Raghunath stationed himself at Anandvalli 
near Nasik and began to collect troops for an open contest with his 
nephew, lie had never been able to reconcile himself to the en- 
forced loss ot authority. Soon after the conclusion of tl V ; second 
karnatak expedition he had demanded that the Marathu empire 
should be divided into two parts, one of which should be given to 
him. Ihe peshwa refused to accept this demand. The quarrel 
affected the administration, and the local ollicers hesitated to pay 
to either of the claimants the amounts due from them. After his 
return from north India Raghunath complained that the peshwa did 
uot send him adequate assistance. He overlooked the fact that the 
peshwa was lighting simultaneously in Karnatak and was not in a 
position to help him with men and' money. Raghunath also brooded 
over his disappointment in the case ot succession to the Holkar state*’’’*' 


which he attributed, not without reason, to the peshwa’s interlercncc. 
L'nable to conceal his sentiments and tormented by his ambitious and 
unscrupulous wife, he half willingly prepared for a renewal of civil 
war. 57 


As the peshwa was very eager for conciliation he met his uncle 
in September 1767, and an agreement was concluded through the 
mediation of Sakharam Bapu. Madhav Rao agreed to pav his 
uncle’s debts and to place at his disposal a large jagir including 
several important forts. Raghunath remained dissatisfied, but his mili- 
tary inferiority compelled him to keep silent for some time. He opened 
secret negotiations with Haidar Ali, Nizam Ali, Janoji Bhonslc and 
Damaji Gaikwad. 58 He also came in contact with Brume, Moslyn’s 
assistant, who visited him at Nasik in December 1767- January 1768. 
Raghunath's vakil told Bromc that “Raghoba would not sit quietU 
under the disgrace of having all the principal forts taken out of his 
hands and no share in the government”. Bromc was also told that 
the disappointed uncle ‘had concerted measures for entering into a 
strict and lasting friendship with the English’. Raghunath himself 
‘earnestly entreated' the English officer to ‘assist him with guns and 
ammunition'. 50 Raghunath’s expectation of English support was 
apparently not unknown to the peshwa who, as we have seen, 


56 See below. 

57 Khare. 111. 573. 574; p. 1246. SPD. XIX, 52. 

58 Khare, III, 729, 748; pp. 1248. 1250, 1260. SPD, XIX. 56, 61, 65. 67, 
68, 71, 74. 
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wanted from Mostyn an assurance that the Company would not 
support or assist any ot his enemies even though they were his re- 

a ions. The Bombay authorities, however, were not unprepared to 
assist the ambitious uncle M 1 

During the winter season of 17(g-68 Raghunath succeeded in dis- 
locating the peshwas plans in all directions. He could not take 
at \ an age of the First Anglo- Mysore War to increase his influence in 
Kamatak He had to give up his project of attacking the Sidis of 
Janjira. lie had to conciliate the nizam. 11c carefully watched the 
movi ments ol his uncle and found him completing his preparations. 
So he collected troops, and open hostilities began.61 

Appiehemliug that janoji Bhousle would soon come to assist 
Kaglmnath who had already marched to Dhodap, a fort in the 
(.handoi Range, Madhav Hao adxanced \sdth his troops in that 
direction. When the uncle found that his camp was threatened by 
the peshwas troops, he tried to as oid hostilities and desired to take 
shelter ui Berar. But the peshwa was determined to fight. A decisive 
battle took place at Dhodap on 10 June 1708. resulting in the 
peshwas victory. The fort of Dhodap, in which Raghunath had 
taken shelter on the e\c of the battle, was then besieged and com- 
pelled to sin render. Raghunath was taken to Poona and confined 
there. He tried in vain to escape from confinement in March 1769, 
but tlie vigilance of Nana Fadnis frustrated his plan. On several 
occasions he undertook fasts. lie also intrigued with the nizam and 
Haidar Ali. In March 1772 he was released bom confinement, 
although strict watch was kept over him and lie was not ajlowed to 
interfere in political affairs/*- E\en after this he organized a plot 
'to raise ten thousand horse, with an intent. . . to surprise Poona, seize 
his nephew, and take the government in his hands’. 6 ^ On his death- 
lied Madhav Rao reconciled himself with his uncle and secured from 
him a promise that he would act rightly towards Narayan Rao. Raghu- 
nath's failure to keep this promise was the first step towards the fall 
of the Maratha empire. 


CAMPAIGN AGAINST BIIONSLE: TREATY 
OF KANAKA PUR 

After the battte of Dhodap tin* peshwa turned his attention to 
Janoji Bhnnslc. He collected troops and entered into an agreement 

60 Forrest. Sri A lion* from Hombav Rr< onh. Home Scries. >1. 153. 

61 Khare. HI. pp. 1261 62, 1264. SPIT VIX. 76. 79-82. 

62 SPD. XIX, 83 85. 87. 9|, 93; XX. 198. 287. Khaie. III. 773. 
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with the nizam, who sent an annv under Rukn-ud-daulah to proceed 
against Berar. Finding tliat hostilities \\'(*rc inevitable, Jauoji decided 
to embarrass' his enemies by adopting the old Maratha system ot 
guerilla warfare, in which the peshwa was 'less experienced than in 
the half regular kind of warfafc to which his attention had been 
directed’. 

While the combined troops of the peshwa and the nizam plundered 
Nagpur and devastated the Bhonsle territory, Janoji advanced to- 
wards Poona with the intention of releasing Raghunath from confine- 
ment and restoring him to power. The peshwa sent Gopal Ran 
Patwardhan and Ramchandra Ganesh to pursue him, but the) 
had some secret understanding with janoji. This dislosalts was 
not a secret to the peshwa, who was also afraid that the English 
might help Janoji. So he personalis advanced towards his running 
enemy. Early in March 1769 Janoji found it impossible to elude bis 
pursuers. So he gave up his plan ot plundering Poona and proceeded 
towards Nirmala. Both sides now felt the strain of war. Junop s 
armv was suffering from want of food and fodder. His territors had 
been ravaged so mercilessly that it could not be restored to normal 
conditions in less than fi\e years. lie heard with alarm that the 
peshwa had entered into ‘some intrigues’ with his brother Mudhoji. 
On the other side the peshwa was afraid of a rising at Poona in las our 
ot his uncle and also of English intervention in fas our oi BIioiimc 
The nizams troops were unsvilling to continue the fight.*’* 

In April 1769 there svas an interview between the peshwa and 
Jauoji Bhonsle at Kanakapur and peace svas concluded. Janoji return- 
ed to the peshsva the entire territors (worth 8 lakhs j ceded to him 
in 1765 and also promised to pay a tribute of 5 lakhs, lie ssas 
required neither to increase nor to diminish his military force svithout 
the peshsva’s permission. He svas to attend whenever his services 
were requisitioned by the peshsva. He svas not to carry on political 
correspondence svith the emperor of Delhi, the Ruhelas, the nassab 
of Avadh, the English and the nizam, although he could maintain 
hgents svith the English in Orissa and also in the court of Hyderabad 
tor the regulation of revenue affairs. Tin* peshsva, on his part, pio- 
mised not to ravage Janoji’s territory and to pay no atte ntion to the 
pretensions of his relatives. The nizam svas given lands svoit i b 

64 SPD, XX, 208. 211, 213. 216, 219. 226, 227, 228. 239. 241, 246, 247. Kharc, 
HI. 784. 79t, 796. 797, 798; pp. 1328 31. 1334. lanoji intrigued with the »> r 

the restoration of Raghunath.' His appeal for help w.is icjccted by Verclit, governor 
of Bengal. (Bengal Select Committee Pioccci’ings. I March 1769. CPC, II, ,38 "> 
1393, 1633, 1708; III, 45). 
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lakhs and an estate worth a Jakh was given to Rukn-ud-daulah. Janoji 
remained loyal to the peshwa till his death (in May 1772;. lie re- 
fused llaidar Ali’s overtures in October 1769 saying that the peshwa’s 
enemy was his enemy/ 5 ' 5 

I' OUIUII K A n \ \ 1\ k EM'EUIIION 

Alter eonclusioii ol hostilities with Janoji Bhonsle the peshu a made 
prejMialions tor leading another expedition against llaidar Ali, who 
had evaded payment ol arrears ol tribute and levied contributions 
upon some ol the I’oligars tnhuiarv to the Marathas. Mir Roza, who 
had accepted the peshu us service in 1767, Jiad rejoined llaidar and 
occupied Bagcpalli and i alpula. Murar Kao of Gutti and the nawab 
ol Savanur conciliated llaidar b\ payment of tribute. While realis- 
ing tribute In lorcc Irom (ihitaldurg. llarpanhalli and other places 
the M\ son mhr tried to maintain peace by offering terms which, 
howevei, proved unacceptable to the peshwa. lie also sought to 
instigate Kugluinutli Kao and Janoji Hhousle to revolt agaiust the 
peshwa. lint on this invasion he was disappointed; Raghunath was 
a ilosclv guaided jaisonir, and Janoji refused to fall in the trap/ 1 ® 

'I lie peshwa vouipletvd Iris preparations and left Poona in October 
He pi c h ev vied direellv tow aids S< -ringapatam. A detachment 
ol lO.tKiO troops was piaved iiiulei Copal Kao P/itwardhau and Anand 
Kao Kaste to watch Haidars movements. It appears that the large 
Maratha armv was made up ol about lO.tKK) Irops and ^6 guns. 

1 i,| S expedition was in some inspects different Irom the peshwas 
v ailier karualuk expeditions. A contemporary Marathi letter informs 
us that bis object was to humble llaidar completely fi~ The English 
authorities bad the same impression, lor they wrote on 10 March 
1771, prom the present eoiuluet ol the Marathas both in the North 
and the South, and horn the genius, spirit and ambition of Madnax 
Kao. we me inclined to aspect that their designs are not confined to 
mere collection of vl.autl. but extend to the subjection of the who e 
Peninsula. ,iS The proceedings of the plnva savs Wilks. « ^ 
to abandon the ordinarx routine ol M.uatha plunder, and to point 
to the fixed conquest ol the whole country. Among othei 
ments he was accompanied bx garnsous regularly oigan./.«d and 
Lo^lo. ol hk li. Ul lorn-, (or Ur- oroupu.ioo of .ho pnwpd 

a \"V7 “ 5 ’ 
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lorts. tw Indeed, all important forts in the occupied territory were 
garrisoned by the Marathas, but the unimportant forts were dis- 
mantled in order to prevent Ilaidar from utilising them. 70 

Haidar was obviously impressed by the peshwa’s preparations. lie 
could find no ally among the Marathas, nor could he count upon the 
uizam'* or the English. Wilks says that he did homage to the, military 
talents of the peshwa by refusing to confront him in the open held 
and followed his old plan of devastating his own territory. 7 - He 
himself ltx)k shelter in the forest of Udagaui with his troops and 
guns; the remaining troops were distributed among the generals and 
seattered in different forts. Tipu was sent to Seringapatam to de- 
vastate the area in anticipation of the Maratha attack. 75 Tire scorched 
earth tactics were not unknown in those days. 

Within the months of January and February 1770 the peshwa 
occupied mans important posts — Budihal, Kandikere, llandikere, 
Chiknayakanhalli, Bhairabdurga. Nagmangal, Balapur, Nundigrmn 
and others. Apparently undisturbed bv these losses, Haidar left 
Udagani towards the close of Januarv , went to Turuvekere, and then 
marched towards Seringapatam under cover of darkness, lb's real 
intention was to deliver a night attack on the Marathas. On his was, 
however, he was attacked by a Maratha detachment undci Gopal 
Rao Patwardhan, Murar Rao and Anand Rao Raste, but his ai tillers 

saved him. 74 • , 

On reaching Seringapatam* Haidar was joined by Mir Raza ami 
Tipu. who had so long been creating diversions to keep theMaiathas 
engaged in desultory operations. He strengthened the tort." collect- 


ed provisions, and waited there lor the coming of the rainy season. 
This poliev apparently served him svell. The Madras authorities 
wrote to Calcutta on 24 March 1770, Madliav Rao is sti 1 in t u 
Ms-sore eonntrv but has not hitherto been able to gain any materia 


69 History of Mysore, IK 135. 

70 Peixoto, VI, 45. . . .. A «. 

71 In February 1769 the ni/am proposed to join the peshwa J yLvil 

for realising the amount which the lattci had agreed to pay in 1767. (bPD, AAA . 
168). 

72 History of Mysore. II, 132. 
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75 “No other fort In Haidar’s dominions has a neighbourhood so nt as tn» 
the encampment of a powerful army that requires many necessities for its subsistence, 
particularly the three essential ones -provi. ions, water, forage. Provisions tor 
years are laid up here. There is no lack of wster, for the Kavert runs close ey w 
walls and the fort is in an island." (Peixoto, VI, 46). 
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advantage over llaidar who has maintained his ground and seems 
likely to do so until the se ason will oblige Madhav Rao to repass the 
Kistna or ^determine to continue on this side the whole year.”™ 

In April t?70 the peshwu captured the strong lorts ^>f Dcvarayadurga 
and Nijgal. then he started lor P<xjna, lor his health was gradually 
giving* wav., 1 1 hnbak Rao was left in Karnatak to continue the 
operations. Hie peshwa might have eoncluded the expedition bv 
taking tribute from llaidar, but lie was determined to crush his 
enemy . il tor two years lrimbak Rao, ably assisted by Gopal Rao 
tilLJiis death, carried on operations against llaidar Ali with conspi- 
cuous bravery and success. 

Ihe relative positions ol the two pai lies in 1770 are thus describ- 
ed by Pcixoto, an ollicer m Haidar Ali \ arin\ : The Marathas have 
not only the greatest loree on their side, but the prayers of all the 
people, who everywhere without exception are robbed and harassed 
(by llaidar; and under a weight of contribution that it is not possible 
lor them to bear. Ilu* Nabob 'i.e. Haidar, lias a large force, but not 
to be compared with that ol tin* Marathas. The Nabob’s advantage 
is that all his Jroops are better disciplined. Hut it he resolves to give 
battle in the plains or to retue into any stronghold, he is ruined.” 78 

Alter tlie departme ol the peshwa, the Maiathas captured Chik 
Balapur, Guruinkomla and some impoitant places in the Kolar dis- 
trict. Meanwhile tin peshwa established a new gun factory at Poona 
and emploxed new Kuropean gunners ami gardis. Towards the 
close ol the \cai 1770 he again pioceeded to Kiumitak, but ill-health 
compelled him to return to Poona, where he reached on 20 January 
1771. lie left KMXX) troops and 10 guns to reinforce Trimbak Rao. 
llaidar was still at Seringapatam, surrounded h\ the Marathas on 
two sides. lie desperatelv sued for peace, but his terms were reject- 
ed bv tin* Marathas. His position was somewhat improved by the 
death ot Gopal Rao Patwardhan on 7 February 1771. Murar Rao, 
who had deserted Haidar at the beginning of this expedition, wps 
ill, and Trimbak Rao was verv unpopular owing to his irritable 
temper.™ Thus the Maratha camp became considerably weakened m 
leadership, though not in fighting strength. 

Towards the close ot Felmiaiv or carlv in March 1771 Tnmbak 
Kao appeared near Seringapatam. having captured several forts on 
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Hie way. Haidar now kit the ‘protection of the tort, probably in 
order to prevent the Maratha invasion of Bidnur. lor, with a Mysore 
ainiy in the rear Irimbak Rao could not advance to the west, liuidar 
met tire Maratlra army at Myti lalab, about 10 miles math-west ol 
Seriiigapatain citv, on 5 March 1771 , The Marathas secured a deci- 
sive victorv .*> _ 'l'rimbak Rao claimed that 75 guns, abopt 8,000 
horses, 20 or 25 elephants, treasure and jcvvellerv were captured. 
Some of Haidars principal oIJicers. including Mir Reza, became 
prisoners, and he hnnscli lied to Seringapatam in the guise ol a monk 
or beggar. But the Marathas (ailed to gain any permanent advantage 
irom tliis victorv. Thev allowed the remnant oi Haidars arms to 
reach Seringapatam ami gave him ten davs’ respite to complete his 
arrangements tor the defence ol the capital Which had been lelt 
absolute!) without the means ol resistance’. When Haidar had partis 
recovered Irom the shock and losses ol the defeat. Tiimlkik Rao came 
to (seringapatam and tiied in vain to capline the fort In a half- 
hearted siege. Haidar was prepared to pa\ 50 lakhs lor peace, but 
Auaml Rao Baste demanded one erore and the cession ol Bidnur. 
Sunda and all districts taken Irom us and the Roll gars . Haidar 
rejected these extravagant demands and awaited confidentlv the 
result ol the siege Towards tie- cud ol April 'Irimbak Rao. weakened 
hv scarcity ol provisions ami tug -d bv the peshwa to proceed towards 
Bidnur. gave up the siegi In |ulv the Madias authorities reported 
to Kuglam! that tin Maiatha* wore nnplmt d in reducing mans lolls 
leading Irom Seringapatam towards Bidnur, v| 

During the ramv season ol I < j 1 llaidai \ 1 1 leirmted hoops, < ut 
oil the supplu s o| the Maiathu aimv and attacked scveial Maiatha 
posts. I lis Meet, under the i ominand ol Haglniji/*- the rebel son ol 
Inlaji Angria, advanud t avar is N’ij.iv ding, but the prccautiniiaiv 
measures taken bv the peshwa liustrated this attempt. Negotiations 
1/ »r peace were going mi. but Haidar did not treat the Maiatha de- 
mauds striouslv, tor he knew that the peshwa was sciintislv ill S5 
Ahout this time the Maiatha raja of Tanjorr appealed to 'l'rimbak 
Bao lor assistance against the nawab of \rcot. 'l'rimbak Rao lelt 
Vaman Rao Patvvardhan in M'sore and advanced tmvards Tanjore. 
Before his arrival there Muhammad Ali and the Madras government 
compelled the Maratha raja to make peace. Trimbak Rao realised 

sir sen. XXWII. 22(> Oin M.< . S<> K. pp S| <| Wilks. 1 4A 47. 
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4 lakhs from the raja and an nnspec ified amount from the nawab. 8 * 
He then realised tribute Irom the Baratnahal region and j)lundered 
Coimbatore (September 1771-Fehniarv 1772). Returning to Mvsore 
he devastated Haidar's territories and made preparations for an attack 
on Bidnur. Towards the close of 1771 a detachment of 20.000 horse 
had come from Poona under the command of Xaravan Rao. the 
pethwa's vounger brother.*"* 

Although France now no longer plavcd an active role in the poli- 
tical turmoils of south India, both the Marathas and Haidar Ali sent 
envms to I'ondichem with proposals lor a bodv of troops to be 
furnished by the French governor who. however, refused to parti- 
cipate in their quarrel. Tlx* Madias authorities wrote to the court 
of directors on 28 Februarv 1772. Bv their numerous and superior 
cavalry thev (i.e. the Marathas can lavage and lav waste the coun- 
tries they invade with little opposition but thev find it difficult to 
reduce toils ot strength tor which reason thev are vers desirous of 
obtaining the assistance of the Isuropeans. We have lately received 
intelligence that Madhav Rao has it in his mtctitie n to send an agent 
to the Court of France- tlu- a 'rent's name is Abdul GafFur, an inhabi- 


tant c»f Constantinople who was latc-lv ;>t Poona.” 1 ^’ Whether Madhav 
Rao ever sent am agent to France we do not know. 

In April 1772 the peshvva sent pciemplorv orders to Trimliak Rao 
to conclude peace- The Poou i ticasinv was einptv . and no more 
monev could be spaied for war in Kamatak Haidar Ali was we.uied 
with a hopeless warfare- and mourning over the- .destruction of his 
resources'. Peace- was concluded on the following terms. Haidar 
Ali paid 81 lakhs and agreed to pav l l ) lakhs more in tlire-e vears. Tile 
Marathas retained Sira. Madgui. Curumkonda Dod Ralapur Kolar 
and Hoskote with tlu-ir elepende-m ie-s. ’ml Xanchgtih Cluk Ra apnr 
and Devaravadurga had to be- surn-mh ied. 1 be Maratha annv began 

its homoward march in T l,mvS ‘ 

The la-1 ami 1on B csl of Madlias H.toS Kamatak c-pcdit.ons was 

.. .. , ,. c i n i ilthou< T h h»s oi iirinal objective of destrox - 

not altogrlher ....succc-sM M I h - Haidar's 

in B Haidar s paver renamed n "7 ” ' ,,v r limits than those 

northern boundary was reduced «H «» )f „ , h( . 

which had bet a controlled • successes mi B ht 

beginning of the eighteenth ecntmv. 
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have been secured hud Irimbuk Ruo been able* to make proper use of 
his victory at Moti Ialab. ilu* peshwas fatal illness, the chronic 
financial difficulties of the Marathas, and dissensions within the 
Maratha camp® furthered Haidar's cause no less than his ingenuity 
and his disciplined troops. 

THE ENGLISH AND \l A R A T II A - M V S O R E WAR 

The East India Company had plax ed an indecisive role in the recent 
war. At the beginning of the hostilities both the Marathas and Haidar 
Ali appealed for assistance to the Madras authorities, the latter basing 
his claim on the second article of the treaty of 1769. Rut the Madras 
authorities decided to remain neutral. Tliey wrote to Calcutta on 
13 February 1770: “Were we to assist Haidar, we could not hope 
to reduce the power of the Marathas, and we should therebv ine- 
vitable expose the Carnatic to their ra\ages, and on the other hand, 
were We to afford them assistance. the\ might probahb be enabled 
to reduce Haidar entirely, which could onl\ tend to aggrandize then- 
power and render them more dangerous than the\ ate at present, or 
in case Haidar should accommodate matters with them. . he would 
not fail taking the first opportunity of u\engmg himself upon the 
Carnatic and the Company - . We must therefoie tempon/e with both 
in the best manner." 90 

In spite of these shrewd calculations the Madias authorities found 
it difficult to explain awav the second artic le of their treats with 
Haidar Ali. They argued that the treaty yvas an act of nec-essity’. 
presumably, therefore, it lost its validity as soon as the necessity was 
over. They also told Haidar that they considered him to be the 
aggressor. They yvere, however, conscious that they could not *y\ itb- 
out a certain manifest xiolation of the treaty, take part with the 
Marathas against him' 91 So they adopted and tenaciously pursued a 
policy of ‘keeping alixe the- hopes and fears of both parties h> not 
determining in favour of either without assuring assistance to the one 
or the other*. 

The Marathas negotiated xvith the Madras authorities through the 
nawah erf Arcot, who supported their claim for help against Haidar 
Ali. The nawab had a strong personal antipathy to Haidar. More- 
over, he expected from the Marathas some territorial concessions as 
well as exemption from the demand for chauth. He also wanted, as 
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Mill says, to place the English Government liv means of alliance 
with the Marathas in a state of dependence upon himself'. Sir John 
Lindsay, the British kings representative in India, encouraged the 
nawah to adopt a pro-Maratlia attitude and tried his best to discredit 
the* Company's servairfs. Although Lindsas and the* nawah pressed 
the 1 Mayras authorities to conclude* an offensive alliance 1 with the 
Marathas, they lefuscd to do so. Ultimately the*v were supporteel 
In' the London authorities.^ 


When Haidars position became* critical, he re*cjucste*d assistance 
tremi the* English, but the* opposition ol the nawab of Arcot preve*nted 
them freim giving him any either assistance than that of withholding 
aiel from the* Marathas’. The* nawab, encouraged probably b\ Lind- 
say, de*clihe*d to be*ar am part ol the* charges of fielel operations 
against the* Marathas even d they e*ntere*d Karnatak. In June 1771 
the* Maelras aiithori(ie*s wrote to Galeutta, “Haidar continuers to pre*ss 
ns lor assistane e whie*h we* base* it not in our power to grant, as it 
is impossible le»r us to attempt am thing without the revenues and 
resource's of the* Gamut ie . which are* e*ntirel\ under the control of the 
Nabob, who on the e.the*r hand e*ame*stl\ presses us to a junction 
with the* Marathas to subdue* Meson* In this sestem, he is warmly 
se*ce»nele*<l h\ Sir John Lindsas 


Teiwarels the close of 1771 the Madras authorities suspected that 
the* Marathas inte*nele*d to ins .tele Karnatak, for Trimbak Rao was 
pre>e*e*e*eling teiwarels Tanjoie* The\ ele*e*ide*el to lieilel themselves in 
re*aehne*ss but to take* no hostile* step unless the Uamatic should be 
attaekeel . In De*ee*mbe*r 1771 the Calcutta authorities were requested 
to create* dilfie-ulties for the* Marathas in north India. The reply was 
disc ouragiug; it was \e*r\ risk\ to prosoke* tlu* Marathas in Hindustan 
If British treiops were* sent to disturb Maratha possessions in north 
India, the* Marathas might desastate* Asaelli and e*ven «*nter into the 
iute*rie>r of the* Ce>m|K»m’s te rritones The* ruling chiefs of Hindustan 
we*rp elibieleel, iire*solute* and incapable* eif taking am effectual mea- 
sure te> avert the* impending elange*r . Early in 1/<2 the ftawab of 
Ar<*eit sent an enveiy tei the* Marathas and induced them tei spare his 
territories 1,4 The Maratha anm* retreateel tei Ralaghat. Mill is pro- 
bably right in holtling that tin* Marathas were* afraid of provoking 
Urn English tei join Haidar The* eemclusion of peace between 
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Haidar Ali and the Marathas in May-fune 1772 removed the causes 
ot English apprehension and intervention. There is no douht that 
Haidar's alienation from the English and his alliance with the Mara- 
thas. culminating in the second Anglo-M\ sore War, were due in a 
targe measure to the shitting diplomat's of the Madras authorities 
during the sears 1769-72. 

MOSTYN’S SECOND EMRNSSY 

We has e alreads referred to Mostsu’s first etnhasss to Poona in 
1767-6S. He went to England in 1768 and returned to India in 1772. 
The court of directors instructed the Bombas - government to send 
h>m to Poona again to negotiate ‘for certain advantages for the settle- 
ment in Malabar and also for the cession of the island and peninsula 
ot Salsette and Bassein. which added so much to the seen ri tv and 
value ot Bombas' He arrived at the Maratha capital in September 
1772 when the peshssa was in his death-bed. His stas in Poona ssas 
long: he was there till Februars 1771 Mostvn’s second embassy is 
particularly important because it ssas intended In the Bombas go- 
vemment to serve as an introduction to our basing a fixed Resident 
at Poona’. But this expectation ssas not fulfilled* the* first British re- 
sident at the peshxva’s court ssas Sir Charles Malet appointed in 

17S7. 

Mosts'n came svith instrucJtiouxW fimn the Bombas gn\ eminent to 
penetrate into am design of the Marathas which might affect the 
English possessions in Bengal and Kuiuatuk. to secure the cession of 
Salsette. Bassein and Karanja to offer in exchange — if meessais — 
the cession ot Fort Victoria and a promise not to oppose the annexa- 
tion of Danda-Rajpuri bv the Marathas to secure possession of the 
Maratha share ot the Surat revenue and. in general, to promote 
friendly relations between the Comnanx and the Marathas. At Poona 
Madhav Rao w'as too ill to see him. He was received In Narav an Ran 
hut there were no fruitful talks during the last da\s of the peshwa’s 
life. 

REVIVAL OF M \ R A Til \ POWER |\ NORTH INDIA 

In this brief survey rjf the main political events of the crowded 
post-Panipat decade no mention has been made of the reco\ r erv of 
Maratha power in north India which will be described in the next 
chapter. The peshwa himself never crossed the Narmada; like his 
father, he appears to have taken greater personal interest in the 
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affairs oi the south than in those of the north. The south was the 
cradle of Maratba arms as also ol Maratha political power beyond 
the homeland. The Maratha horsemen had reached the Coleroon 
long before they crossed the Narmada. The historic ties with the 
south had deeper roots in Maratha political consciousness than die 
expansionist dreams relating to the north. Madhav Rao was, how- 
ever, keenly aware of his imperial responsibilities in the north! The 
heavy task of reasserting the shattered Maratha authority in Malwa, 
llundelkhand, Rajput ana, the Gangetic Doab and Delhi was entrust- 
ed to able chieftains like Malhar Rao Ilolkar, Mahadji Sindhia, 
Tukbji Ilolkar, Ramchamira Ganesh and Visaji Krishna who achieved 
considerable success against an imposing array of hostile powers. 
Although tar away Irom their field of operations, the peshwa laid 
down the policies to be followed, settled their quarrels, and even 
controlled the details of lighting. He gave such a powerful push to 
the advancement ol the Maratha interest in north India that even 
alter his death his generals continued their work; but domestic poli- 
tical troubles, culminating in the murder of Naravan Rao, compelled 
them to return to the Deccan in 1773. More than a decade later 
Mahadji Sindhia, who won his earls laurels in the northern cam- 
paigns during Madhav Rao's regime, established his authoritv in 
north India on so strong a basis that nothing but English guns, aided 
bv the foolishness ol his successor could shatter it. 


Shah Alains installation m Delhi as a protege of the Marathas was 
apparently the climax of Madhav Rao's north L.Jian policy. The 
puppet emperor was rcsc'ued from the influence of the English whose 
hostility to the Marathas was ho longer concealed. His name was 
still a precious political asset, and it remained at the disposal of the 
Marathas — with a briel interruption — till Lord Lake’s occupation of 
Delhi. This involvement in the tortuous politics of the Mughal empire 
was a legaev ol the* policy initiated bv Balaji Vishwanath and em- 
phasized 'by Shahn.** 7 It was a contributory cause of the political de- 
cline of the Marathas in so fai as it diverted their attention from the 
new historical forces emerging from Mughal disintegration. The rise 
of the British power in the' Gangetic valley did not affect their poli- 
tical calculations even after Clive’s political settlement with die em- 
peror and the nawabs of Avadh and Bengal after die battle of Buxar. 
In the north-west the elimination of Ahmad Shah Abdau, the con- 
solidation of Sikh power and the rise of the Jats were momentous 
changes which ‘demanded drastic modification of Maratha pnhev. In 
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the south Mysore developed into an ambitious and aggressive neigh- 
hour, and on the east coast die English secured a territorial base in 
the dominion of the nawab of Arcot and the northern sarkars. There 
is no indication that the Marathas sought to formulate new policies 
in response to these striking developments. They continued to think 
ot dominating north India under the banner of die Mughal empire 
which was no more than a political phantom, and of sucking the 
south drv bv plundering raids. Madhav Rao was not wise enough to 
see that the Indian political scene was no longer the handiwork of 
the Mughal painter, in the north as also in the south he failed to 
realize the inner meaning of the scramble for power which was tear- 
ing into fragments the political structure of the Great Mnghals. 

Cl’ \ I HIFI’CIL FOIiCES 

One noticeable feature of Balaji Baji Rao’s peshwaship was the 
shadow ot internal disintegration which fell upon the Maratha em- 
pire in the decade before Panipat. After Shahu's death the office of 
the peshwa was deprived of the moral support of a monarchy which 
commanded respect, it was exposed to the mounting rivalry of over- 
mighty chieftains who aspired after virtually independent power. The 
third peshwa. lacking in strength of character as also in political 
foresight, gradually lost control over the discordant elements in the 
state For instance, unable to compose the differences between Hol- 
kar and Sindhia, he gave them a free hand against the Rajputs who 
were alienated l»v their unscrupulous greed. Such failure on the part 
ot the (tc facto head of the Maratha empire had far-reaching conse- 
quences. It foreshadowed the disintegration of the empire into \ir- 
tuallv independent and mutually hostile political units. The elimina- 
tion of the monarchy — which had so long served as an integrating 
factor — was almost logically followed bv the gradual elimination of 
the peshwa’s authority as the effective centralising force 1 . This l>e- 
came particularly clear in respect of north India. After Madhav 
Rao’s death the peshwa was virtually eliminated from control over 
Delhi and Hindustan; Sindhia and Ilolkar — particularly the former 
— dominated the north Indian scene so far as Maratha interests were 
concerned. 

For this development, however, it would be wrong to put the res- 
ponsibility entirely on Balaji Baji Rao or even Madhav Rao. This 
peculiar political pattern was the logical product of the jagirdari 
system which had developed during the period following the death 
of Sambhaji. Able and ambitious Maratha commanders acquired 
hereditary holdings and dependent principalities with fortified ea- 
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pitals like ftAgpur and Baroda. The centrifugal forces bad made too 
much progress by tbe middle of the eighteenth century to be resisted 
effectively by a central authority which could not claim the sanctity 
and glamour oi a crown. Balaji Baji Rao possessed neither the strength 
ot character nor the political sagacity needed for reversing a time- 
honoured historical trend, and its corrosive effect passed entirely un- 
noticed* among his contemporaries. Madhav Rao had a stronger per- 
sonality and a bolder policy. Twice he took up arms to suppress 

K Bhonsle; the treaty of Kanakapur reserved as much authority 
e centre as one could expect in the prevailing situation. 
Although the Marathas had been active in Gujarat since the early 
vears of the eighteenth century the Baroda state really sprang into 
existence out ot the ruins of the Mughal empire after the capture of 
Ahmedahad by Raghunath Rao and Damaji Gaikwad in 1753. The 
peshwa anti Gaikwad held half shares of the revenues of the city’ 
till its capture hv the English in 1317. During Madhav Rao’s regime 
Damaji offended the peshwa more than once bv his disloval conduct 
including support of Raghunath Rao. After his death in 1768 the 
peshwa asserted his claim to regulate succession among his four sons. 
Madhav Rao’s final decision was incorporated in an agreement (1771) 
why-h virtually recognized the independence of the Gaikwad state.® 8 
Three conditions deserve special mention. In case of invasion of 
Gujarat by anv ‘foreign force’ the peshwa would ‘send assistance to* 
and ‘protect’ Gaikwad. In time of peace Gaikwad would serve die 
peshwa with 3.000 horse e\cr\ \ ear: in time of war f he number would 
i>c increased to 4,000. The peshwa would not tntertain complaints 
from Gaikwad's subjects, relations, servants, or agents. Apparently 
the onlv link between the peshwa and Gaikwad would be die latter’s 
obligation to render limited military sen-ice. 

Madhav Rao decided two other important questions of succession. 
Malhar Rao Ilolkar’s successor. Male Rao. died in 1767 without leav- 
ing any issue. Raghunath Rao, acting in concert with Gangadhar 
Yashwanl Chandraehud, the old minister of the Holkar state, tried 
to compel Ahalva Bai, Male Raos mother, to adopt a child and leave 
the management of affairs to the minister. To this plan she offered 
spirited opposition. Madhav Rao decided in her favour. She person- 
ally assumed charge of civil administration, entrusting the command 
of her troops to Tukoji Holkcr. “The divided authority established 
in the Holkar state, from the dav of Tukajee’s elevation . . . remained 
for above 30 years®® undisturbed bv jealousy or emhition. 


9S Geme and Banaji, The C.alkwards of Baroda. II. 174-7*. 
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In the case of the Sindhin state, Kedarji Sindhia was recognized 
as Jankoji Sindhia’^ successor in 1763. Next year he was replaced bv 
Manaji Sindhia, a distant relation of the Sindhia family. These ar- 
rangements were made bv Raghunath Rao. ignoring the claim of 
Mahudji Sindhia, the only surviving son of Ranoji Sindhia. Hie 
peslnva overruled his uncle in Mahndji’s favour. 101 

In each of thes<* succession disputes the peshwn’s will prevailed 
in the end, but threat and monetary transactions had some part to 
plav. In Gujarat Fatcsingh Rao, Damaji’s youngest son. defied the 
peshwa's initial decision in favour of Govind Rjio. occupied Raroda, 
and succeeded subsequently in persuading the pesh\\ r a to reverse his 
former decision and recognize Savaji Rao (Fatesingh’s nominee). An 
amount ol 41 ’j lakhs was the prr/l paid for this change. In the case 
of the Holkar state \hal\a Rai had to ‘use some of the contents of 
her full treasury’ to win the support of Mahadji Sindhia and fanoji 
Bhonsle 10 - Mahadji himself took the management of his patrimony 
in his own hands, without caring to acknowledge Manaji or Ked uii d 01 
The peshwa’s wr’t had no smooth run. and in tin* case of the Gaik wad 
state the settlement made In him did not long snr\i\e his death. 

\f\DH\V R\f*‘S DFATH 

Early in 1770 Madhav Rao began to feel the approach of the ter- 
rible disease which overtook him in his youth. Tie had probably in- 
herited it from his fa'her birt yve may surmise that it was hastened 
by overwork and anxiety Anxious for the future of tljc* stale he took 
measures lor training his younger brother \aravan Rao in the affairs 
of government*. But N'aray an Rao yvas ton young to bear the burden 
of the great empire nor did he possess h ; s brother’s qualities M.i- 
dhav Rao yvas anxious for him. once he declared with proohetie in- 
sight that the word ‘rajxa’ was not written on his forehead The dying 
peshvva knew that his uncle would he the greatest enemy of his vom»g 
successor. So he secured a promise from Raghunath Rao that he would 
act rightly towards Xaravan Rao TTe expired on 18 November 1/72. 

All authorities 'agree m describing Madhav Rao as a careful and 
efficient administrator. He did not introduce anv institutional change 
for this failure, however, he hardly deserves anv blame Tbs regime 
was too brief and too tempestuous to provide that leisure and quiet 
w'hieh administrative reforms demand. Moreover, ‘lie had to contend 

101 SPD. XIX. 9; XXIX. S3. 54: XXXIX. 13. Raiwade. XIII. H-23. 25-27. 44-48. 
55-60: XIV. 71. 

102 Malcolm. Memoir of Central India. I. 161. 

|03 Sardesai. New fllitory of the Marat hat. If, 495. 
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with violent prejudices and with general corruption”. 104 So the 
pcshwu tried to make the existing machinery work well, and for the 
accomplishment ot this purpose he was prepared to take infinite 
pains, llis attention to details excites the surprise of all readers of 
contemporary Marathi letters. l°5 

A bale enumeration of Madluiv lino’s exploits in war is a great 
testimouoy to his inborn capacity lor leadership. Haidar Ali’s military 
genius was a terror to all English commanders, but he was defeated 
in every campaign led against him b) the peshwa. Within a brief 
period (if less than eleven wars Madhav Rao succeeded in extend- 
ing, and almost consolidating, his authority from Delhi to Seringa- 
patam. These exploits were accompanied In the suppression of serious 
internal rebellions and a minute supervision of administrative* affairs. 

Chant Duff observed that the plains of Panipat were not more 
latal to tin Maratha empire, than the early end ol this excellent 
prince . Even such a ruler could hardly have averted the downfall 
ol the Maratha empire which was due to the slowt and silent opera- 
tion ol many cause's — political, militurx , social and economic. It max 7 
be surmised, however, that, had Madhav Rao live^l up to his sixtieth 
sear, the torees ol disintegration would have been checked and the 
imperial structure maintained l»v his firm and capable leadership. It 
is possible there would have been no treaty of Bassein. Those who 
believe that the development of human destinies is not quite free 
bom the iniiucncc ol the contingent and the untor- -.>en will recognize 
in Madhav Raos premutmc death a decisive event of India s history. 


105 See 
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Chapter Thirteen 


MARATHAS AND NORTH INDIAN 
STATES 1761-1772 


I'A N I PAT 

The third battle of Panipat marks a turning point in the course of 
Maratha history and forms indeed tile dividing line in the fortunes 
ot the Maratha state. During the preceding seven decades the Mara- 
thas had not only expelled the Mughal forces from their homeland, 
but also crossed the Narmada, occupied Gujarat, Malwa and Bundel- 
khand, established, interests in Rajputana, and overrun the imperial 
provinces of Delhi, Agra and the Punjab. The torrent appeared irre- 
sistible and carried everything before it. Not only the Rajput princes 
and Bundela chieftains bent before the storm, but the Mughal nobi- 
lity in the Agra, Delhi and the Doab regions appeared anxious to 
make peace with them. The emperor, bv the treaty of 1752, virtually 
made over to them the defence of his realm. But before they had 
consolidated their gains and established themselves as the de facto 
ruling power in the territories thus overrun, a challenge was thrown 
to them from across the north-west. The Abdali king of Afghanistan 
had made repeated incursions into the Punjab and succeeded in bring- 
ing the province under his sway. The sweeping march of the Maratha 
horsemen up to the Indus in 1758 cut at the very root of the Abdali’s 
rule over the north-western province and naturally roused his jea- 
lousy and hostility. The success of their arms in Delhi and its neigh- 
bourhood had alarmed Najib-ud-daulah and other chiefs, who were 
prepared to join the Afghan invader against them. This brought 
about a situation in which conflict between the Marathas and the 
Pathans became inevitable. The result was the fateful battle of Pani- 
pat fought on 14 January 1761, in which the Marathas were decisively 
beaten. 

CONSEQUENCES OP PANIPAT 

Circumstances favoured Ahmad Shah Alnlali to no small extent. 
He found a useful ally in Najib-ud-daulah, who brought over to his 
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side powcrlul elements of the Gangetic Doab, as well as the ruler 
ot Avadh. A strong ami)— .perhaps the strongest the Marathas had 
ever put in the held — marched against this combination under the 
leadership of Sadashiv Rao Bliau. It obtained control over Delhi and 
was in a strong position. However, the faulty judgment of its supreme' 
commander led it beyond the safely point, its lines of communication 
were snapped, and it was starved. The result was annihilation at 
Paniput. According to reports of persons near the Maratha comman- 
der 60, (XX) troops perished that duv on the field, and a very large 
number of non-combatants were slaughtered; the entire military stores 
aud camp equipage were lost. Not more than 5,000 horse — the most 
efficient arm ot the Maratha arm) and its pride — escaped the carnage. 
The toll ol the officer class — the sardars and silahdars — was equally 
heuvv. It is said that there was not a house in Maharashtra that did 


not mourn a son or husband killed in the battle. Without exaggera- 
tion one n»a) sav that the northern or Hindustan army of the Maratha 
empire ceased to exist as a fighting force tor some time. 

The consequences of ti.c disaster did not long remain concealed 
from triends or toes To build up the mighty expedition that march- 
ed against the Abdali the Deccan had been practically denuded of 
all its best troops. What remained were second-line troops: one 
force ol which kept watch on the Tungabhadra against Haidar Ali 
anil the poll gars* ot Kamalak, another under Raghunath Rao took post 
on the ni/ums frontier and followed his movements. The country 
militia and a small infantry kept internal tran H ..ilhty and guarded 
torts and outstations in the tar comers of the empire. The force of 
10,(XX) under the peshwu Balaji Bajt Rao that had moved Malwa to 
support the Bhau was too small to afleet die situation and the 
remnants of the beaten army that escaped from Pampat under Malhar 
Rao Ilolkur were too much shaken and demoralised to make a deter- 
mined stand or put up organized resistance against the victors 
Maratha prestige P had received a blow even earlier when the AbdaU 

had driven out their garrisons from the Punjab and defeated Dattap 
naii anseii out b campaign the. Bhau realiz- 

Stodhia «« Dcta- At j a ■*> frum 

ed the grau > f ,1 | owrr D oa b and Bundelkhand. When 

Cr ™v";^ed the situation further deteriorated: 
tiie Bnaus army > • . ij n0 longer be sustained by 

^“ lh S 1 , d hme n “ < the m M?rathas could not support their authority by 
arms. “ ^hem potentates would not respect their com- 

'o^Unence was that the north-Delhi Agra. the Doab 

, C< walwn witnessed revolts of potty chrefs, risings of 

5 S^'and distnAances of hill tribes. The neat few year, 
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marked the shrinking of Maratha frontiers and withdrawing of their 
rule south of the Chambal. 

PEACE PARLEYS AND NAIJB-UD DAULAH'S 
ASCENDANCY IN DELHI 

The peace-parleys at Mathura opened In the peshwa’s vakil Bapuji 
Hingne and the Abdalis ready response deluded politicians into a 
belief that the Marathas would inuncdintclv stage a comeback to 
the dominant position in Delhi politics from which they had been so 
recently ousted. Bapuji Hingne gave a Haltering picture of his efforts 
to obtain by negotiation what tin* peshwa had failed to secure by 
display of arms. He met the Shall when t e arrived in Delhi after 
his victory at Panipat and offered to negotiate peace terms between 
him and the peshwa. The opportunity to 1 ave his differences with 
the Marathas smoothed out was welcomed In the Shall, who before 
he left the country, sent his en\o\, Yaijub Ah Khan, to the Maratha 
camp to discuss the general situation and settle peace terms. He 
also made tentative arrangements tor the proper administration of 
the remnant of the Mughal empire Appointing imad-ul-mulK as 
wazir and Najib-ud-daulali as mir bakhslu ot the empire, he asked 
^Indian rulers to respect and pay homage to Sh.th Alam as their em- 
peror. As tor himself, he desired only to keep the Punjab and draw 
an annual tribute of 40 lakhs. The pesl wa s envoy wrote to his 
master that the Abdali looked to the peshwa to give efle<+ to his 
arrangements so that the imperial adinimstiation could be run pro- 
perly. 

The Abdali plan for the future administration of the empire, based 
as it was on achieving harmonv between wairing sections, was on 
the face of it impracticable and unworkable. To assume that Shah 
Alant would accept the murderer ot his father as his wazir, or that 
the wazir would work in friendly co-opeiation with the mir bakhshi — 
his hated rival and enemy ot yesterday — was to show utter ignorance 
of human nature. The wazir, Chazi-ud-din Imad-ul-mulk, was the 
protege of the Marathas bind latterly of the Jats) and the mir bakhshi, 
Najib*ud-daulah, a nominee of the Abdali; in case of differences both 
would have looked to their respective patrons for support and would 
have brought on a fresh contest. Even while the Alxlali's envoy was 
in the Maratha camp, Gangndhar Tatya, Holkars diwan, and the 
Jat raja Suraj Mai were plotting to drive out the mir bakhshi and con- 
centrate all authority in the hands of the wazir. But Najib-ud-daulah 
proved more than a match for his rival : l.e stole a march ov'er him 
Mid with the consent of the heir-apparent and the queen mother, 
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took over the administration of the capital and the surrounding pro- 
vince. He maintained his position in Delhi till his death in October 
1770.1 


REVOLTS IN NORTH INDIA 

The diplomatic talks at Mathura, though they did not much affect 
the luture course ot events, brought temporal) relief for the Maratlias. 
11»e gathering ol envoys in the Maratha camp, and the Afghan inva- 
der’s readiness to coiue to an understanding with them, raised their 
siiiking stock lor a while. Shuja-ud-daulali and the Ruliela chiefs 
made a show ol restoring the Maratha territories which they had 
seized during the previous year. On tin* whole, however, the declin- 
ing prestige ol the Maratlias was relict led in the loss of their terri- 
tories in tne north. As long as Malliar Rao Ilolkar on retreat Jrom 
Panipat remained near Gwalior, his arms could help to keep under 
cheek the chieftains and landlords ol the Doab and Bundelkhantl. 
llul Ins retirement to Main a provided the signal for these petty 
riders to revolt and seize the lertile districts of the Doab. By the 
end ol Mav 1761 the Rulula troops, vv..o had only a month before 
retired, were on the march once again. They seized Shikohabad and 
moved southward driving out the Marat.. a garrisons. Within two 
months the Maratha administration in the Doab completely eollaps- 
ed. Etawa, Umargarh and Kulpi were occupied bv the Rulielas; and 
Balaii Govind Kher and Gopal Ganesh Barve we*-- a flight southward 
to Jhansi in Bundelkliand, where also the prospect was likewise one 

<»i unrelieved gloom. , „ .... 

Maratha hold on the eastern hilh region ol that province . 

alwavs precarious, the rajas submitting to tfu cir ’ supenw >onty 
onlv when it suited Rieir eonvemeuce. ( antral B»»^lkh‘ , 
ever with strong Maratha garrisons at Gwalior, Jhansi *uid baugor, 
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towns of Gwalior, Jhansi and Saugor soon developed into centres of 
seething discontent and violent insurrection. 

Balju Jat ot Goliad raised the standard of revolt in the Gwalior 
area, lie invited to his side the Jat zumiudars of Pachor, Uehad, 
Gujrola, Suklari and otlier disaffected elements in the surrounding 
districts and refused to make any payment into the Maratha 
treasury. In insolent terms he informed the Maratha subahdar 
that he would adjust his accounts when an army twice the strength 
of the fihaus would come up north. Ilis example proved contagious, 
lne Sikabars drove the Marathas out of dicir country, and so did the 
Gawhars in Koncli and Gulsarai. The Ahirs in Ahirwada also rose 
in revolt and commenced attacks on Maratha outposts. The raja 
ot Orchha from whom the Marathas had seized Jhansi and the dis- 
tricts around would not sit idle; he saw in the Maratha predicament 
an opportunity to reclaim his lost territory and broke out in open 
rebellion. Joined bv the Gujars, Dhanderas and Bundelas of Tahroli 
l.e plundered with impunity right upto the gates of Jhansi. 

A still more formidable outburst ot insurrection of Bundelas and 
Gonds occurred in the southern division of Saugor. Most of the 
Maratha military stations in this part, with the exception ot Saugor, 
Hata, Jaisingh Nagar and Khimlasa, were overwhelmed. Even raja 
Prithi Singh of Garha Kotah joined the rebels and marched upon 
Saugor. The two strong places I lata and Jata Shankar were closely 
invested and their tall appeared imminent; but die timely arrival of 
Janoji Bhonsle saved the situation. lie engaged the rebels near 
llata and forced them to raise die siege and come to terms. 

This victory, however, failed to retrieve the situation. The Maratha 
military strength in Bundelkhand was powerless to extinguish die 
flames of revolt which were spreading throughout die region; the 
central government at Poona was in no position to render help. The 
p<*shwa's treasury was empty and there were ho hopes of reimbursing 
it in the immediate future. The consequence was that die pay of 
the soldiers remained in arrears for over a year resulting in the re- 
turn of the Deccani troopers to their homeland and the mutiny of 
the local militia which joined the rebels. Stocks of supplies and 
military stores had run low and without funds no provisions could 
be obtained locally. The condition of the garrisons at Gwalior, 
Bhind, Jhansi and Karara was particularly pitiable; but neither 
troops nor treasure was forthcoming, for the peshwa was dying at 
Poona and his representative in Hindustan, Mathar Rao Holkar, was 
engaged in a contest with the Rajputs, which left him neither leisure 
nor the means to sustain die crumbling structure. Bhind soon fell. 
A new enemy appeared on the scene in November 1701. Shuja*ud* 
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daulah crossed the Jamuna at Kalpi to invade Bundelkhand in the 
name ol the emperor Shah Alam. lie captured Jhansi on 1 February 
1762, die peshwa’s governor Ganesh Sambhaji deserting to the enemy. 
North-east Bundelkhand was thus lost to the Marathas, though 
Shuja's progress was held up at Mahoba. 

On the Malwa front also affairs were moving to a crisis. The Raj- 
puts, who were sulking while the Pathan-Maratha contest was on, 
became restless. From Pauipat Mulhar Rao Ilolkar, now the sole 
representative ot Muratha dominion in Hindustan, had fled south- 
ward at the head ol his contingent and arrived at Gwalior in safety. 
When he received information of Rajput risings he broke up his 
camp and hurried towards Rampura which had been seized by tire 
Chamlrawut Rajputs, but while he was on the march it was recovered 
by his officer Krishnaji Tandeo. lie next turned to Gagron near 
jhalra Pat an where another Rajput chieftain, Abhai Singh Rathor, 
was defying Maratha authority . The place was surrounded; artillery 
was called up from Indore and the tort blown up. Ilolkar s firm 
action helped to restore order in the province of Malwa where petty 


.rebels now laid down their arms. 

But Kajputana continued to be a source of danger, inc leading 
Rajput ruler, Madho Singh ol Jaipur, was hostile to the Marathas and 
had withheld tribute tor the last two years. Encouraged by the 
debacle ol the Marathas at Panipat, the widespread revolts against 
them and a request for support from the Jats of Gohad, he contem- 
plated a general alliance ot the Rajput princes with the emperor and 
Najib-ud-daulah to drive the hated Deccanis south of the Narmada^ 
Though unable to effect any such grand alliance, he 1 th ® 

with 10,000 Jaipur troops, crossed the Chambal, invaded the Haruti 
division ot Malwa and commenced hostilities Holkar advanced with 
in annv about 10000 strong and was joined on the way by a Kotah 
contingent ot 3,000. The united torces defeated the Rajput army at 

mm Rajput tnx,p m,ly a tejv Maiwa'wS 

ed till the spring ot 1/64.2 

• f .„ nl Mimiiist.nl and subsequent developments in 
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DIFFICULTIES OF MARATHAS 

When die news ol tile disaster at Panipat reached Balaji Hail Rao 
he was dazed by the blow, lie became incapable of purposeful 
leadership; his orders became incoherent and contradictory. Linger- 
mg in Malvva lor two months for news of his fallen chiefs and cousin, 
he reheated to his capital w'hcre merciful death soon put an end to 
his remorse and agonies (Juno 1<(»1'. This introduced serious com- 
plications in Mniatha politics and increased th<' gravit\ <»f the situation 
created by the Panipat disaster. 1 1 is coididcnt and counsellor, the 
wise Rliau, was no more. His son Madha\ Hao was a mere bo\ in 
his teens. IRs younger brother. Raghunath Rao, was the sole elderly 
survivor in tin* family. \oid of all <pialitics of leadership cvccpt 
boundless ambition, this man of we-nk and vacillating mind ni>\\ posed 
as the cliampion anil saviour of the Nlaratha cause and tried to seize 
all authority in the state, fhis brought him into conflict with the 
parts lov id to the legitimate successor, the voting Madhav Rao. 
Domestic discord and the aggiession ol Ins M>uthein neighbours, the 
nizam and Haidar Ali, left the new pcshvvu powerless to attend to 
developments in north India. His deputies. Sindhia and llolkar. 
W'ithout support of the central authoritv vveie hard put to holding 
their own iii Malvva and Ruudelkhaud. Distractions caused In the 
succession dispute in the Snndhia t.iindv ■ iik apncitnti d Mah.ulp 
Sindhia from acting eflectivelv and developing his political genius, 
’the paralysing hand ol advancing age rendered Malhar Rao Ilolkars 
leadership hatting and inellcctive. Though even now the strongest 
power in the countrv , the Marathas withdrew from Delhi polities and 
took up a defensive role- in the Bundelkhand-Malwa region. Thcv 
required time to heal tlieir injuries: it was necessary to put their 
house in order lie- fore they could resume their imperial venture. 

CHANGED SITUATION IN NORTH INDIA 

Tfie political scene in north India was rapidly changing. Ahmad 
Shah Abdali's long-cherished dream of annexing the Punjab was 
wrecked on the rock ol Sikh resistance. The years 17R1-72 proved 
that the greatest Asiatic general of his age could win battles but not 
the subsequent peace. He tailed to reap the harvest of his amazing 
military successes. His frequent visits to India and the trail of des- 
truction he left behind made him a veritable terror to the* Indian 
world. The Ruhelas hacl liecome his staunchest supporters and the 
Muslim nobility of thp Delhi- Agra region had rallied to his cause 


3 SPD, XXIX, 33, 54, 70, 92. Rajwade, XIII, 15-23, 25, 27, 44-48, 55, 57; XTV, 71. 
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whole-heat lediy. 1 1 is military reuown and reputed strength made 
t le Hindu ehiels, Rajput rajas and Jat chieftains quail at the mere 
mention ol his name. 11 ic Mughal emperor was a fugitive from his 
capital and i educed to such straits as to be content to eat out of the 
hands that would aiiord him protection. Thus there remained not a 
single pi i nee or organized power in the land that would challenge 
tus assumption ol me rlordship ol India and oppose his advap<t\ A 
man ol ambition, foresight and purposeful activity of Babur’s type 
would ha\e grasped the opportunity, remained on the spot, seized 
tin* sceptre of Ihe empire and started a new line of successors. But 
the Ahclali I. tiled to read the situation rightlv; perhaps he was not 
cast in tlie true imperial mould. 1 1 is \isiou was warped by the narrow 
limits ol his mountainous homeland of \fghanistan and hardlv ex- 
tended hex oml tin* Punjab in India. The rest of India he looked upon 
merelx as a source ol monex lor maintaining his huge armies. He 
was not interested in administering its affairs. Therefore, when his 
soldiers mutinied lor an ears and pressed for immediate return, the 
\bdali retraced his steps and marched back to his country throwing 
a\\a\ his tile's greatest c hauee 1 1 is withdrawal from the scene of 
Ids suet esses let lo .se pent up forces brought new personalities cm 
the slam- and ellec t< J sm It a change in flu* situation that the Shah 
no lougei lemaiued master of it Kxen his long-cherished dream of 
t lit' annexation ol tin Punjab lemaimal unrealised. Beaten bv the 
S'klis. the mightx xxanrnr of (.Vntial \sia was forced to make rather 
an iviiiMiimii ms » \ t from (In* m « ne of Ins erstwhile glorx*. 


Though the sfoi \ of the S»kh- \bdali struggle is bexond the scope 
of this c hapfei , it must lie icincinhcied that the rise of the Sikh 
power gave a new complexion to north Indian histoiv. For about txvo 
decades tin* \bdali I lied to destien these* brave people root and 


hr.uicl): lie sent expeditions to exterminate them, razed their villages 
and tlic ir great temple but as remaded b\ Malcolm. ‘The Sikh 
nation. . appeared !il e ; -.impressed flame', to rise inte) higher splen- 
rlfMir from attempt to crush them anel became while the\ were 

oppressed as formidable* for their union as for theii determined cour- 
age' and uneciupie'iable spirit of resistance." Bx the seventies the 
establishment ol a Sikh state* was an aci'ompHshed fad. 

Besides the virtual withdiawal of the \fghans and the rise of the 
Sikhs anothe r important f.K’h'i in north Indian polities after Panipat 
was the e*m»solie!atien of British ivnvnr in Bengal and Bihar as a 
result „f tile Ml of Mir O.eam ami IW erlemitm of %rtdh 
over Ava.ll, after tl,e l.allle of Buv,r flTfltl. Ifen^fortt, Itio Bnhsh 
sphere la ttan t» eolli.le will tile frontier. of tile Maratha.. BnMl 
polivv was natnnll, .lireete.1 toivmla fomentinR frouM" on Maratha 
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frontiers, creating dissensions in Maratha ranks and encouraging the 
enemies of the Marathas without directlv involving the Companv in 
hostilities.* 

In the fast developing political situation in north India, not much 
was left for the Marathas to inherit after their temporary withdrawal 
tor licking their wounds. They gathered no political gains from the 
withdrawal of the Abdali, their greatest antagonist, for the rising 
Sikh power completely shut them out from the Punjab. As a result 
of the growth of the British power they were barred from the 
Mughal subiihs of Bengal, Avadh and Allahabad. What was left was 
the remnant of the Mughal empire: the much-contested Gangetie 
I)oab, tlic territories of the Ruhela chiefs, the provinces of Agra 
and Delhi, and the barren hills and arid deserts of Rajputana. In the 
province ot Agra the newlv established Jat kingdom lav athwart the 
Maratha road to Delhi. 

The government of Madhav Rao following the traditional policies 
was determined to occupy Delhi and from there plav the role of 
king-maker and guide imperial destinies. But the time had come to 
examine old policies in the light of changing circumstances and decide 
it thev did not need new, orientation. The Mughal empire bv now 
had Ix'en shorn of its power and prestige, and in the new context 
it was reallv not worthwhile to follow the lvarren policy of putting 
an ellete emperor on the throne and fighting his battles. Shah Alain 
II was a pensioner ot the English and a refugee at \llahabad. Then* 
was n*allv no possibility of the rexival of the empire under his ban- 
ner. This was not realised bv the Maratha leaders. Madhav Rao 
never visited Hindustan in person to acquaint himself directlv with 
the situation. His advisers, Holkar and Sindhia, lacked understand- 
ing and foresight which were needed to appraise correct Iv the new 
situation in the north As a result we find Maratha armies fighting 
the Rajputs, the Jats and the Ruhelax and Maratha resources being 
wasted for the restoration of the puppet emperor to his ancestral 
throne. 5 

With the retreat of the Marathas and the Abdali Delhi, the storm- 
centre of power politics, had come under the control of Najib-ud- 
daulah. But his ascendancy at the imperial capital could not be a 
peaceful one. The moving spirit of the anti-Maratha front in 17fl0. 
this craftv Ruhela chief had to make great sacrifices in money, pro- 
visions and men to keep the Abdali’s troops in the field till the dav 
of reckoning; in addition his losses at Panipat were particularly 

4 See Sir Alfred I.yall. Rise and Expansion of the British Dominion in India, Chap- 
ter* vm-ix. 
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heavy. With his resources thus crippled Najib was in no position to 
benefit immediately by his ascendancy in the capital. lie wanted to 
be lett alone; but his neighbours, the Jats and the Sikhs, would not 
ST l' ve * n peace. They challenged his supremacy in the 

Delhi region and forced him to fight for every inch of the ground 
he hold. Ilis stubborn enemy and most powerful rival was Suraj Mai, 
the Jat ruler of Bharatpur. 

THE JATS: SURAJ MAL 


Some references to the Jats haw been made in previous chapters. 
The Jat settlements were distributed oxer the vast tract of land stret- 
ching from the bank of the Indus, through the Punjab, the upper 
valley ot the Jatnuna and the northern regions of Rajasthan, down 
to Gwalior in central India. Historic, ill v the most important Jat area 
lay to the west of Agra; it is here that an independent Jat state de- 
veloped, projecting itself northward and eastward. Bharatpur was its 
political centre. Another Jat state arose in the south, extending from 
the south ol Agra to Gwalior, known bv the name of Gohad. 

The inundations ol Jat political power to the west of Agra were 
laid by a Jat village headman named Clunaman in the last vears of 
Aur.mg/ib's reign. But his political power was crushed bv Sawai Jai 
Singh, acting on behalf ol the Mughal go\ eminent in the reign .of 
Muhammad Shah. Churanian committed suicide in 1721; bis strong- 
hold at Thun was destroyed in 1722. 

Clmraman's nephew and successor, Badan S : "gh, was the real 
founder ot the fat state of Bharatpur. He constructed four new' forts: 
Dig, Kumbher. Bharatpur and Yer. lie acknowledged himself as a 
vassal of the raja of Jaipur, but be ruled independently over the Agra 
and Mathura districts, organizing a regular government, building 
palaces and paving out guldens. lie* assumed the title of Braj-raj (raja 
ot Braja. the liolv land associated with Lord Krishna of Hindu scrip- 
tural legend) and emphasized the connection of his house with the 


ancient Yadava rulers. 

In his last years Badan Singh left all active exercise of power to 
his adopted son Suraj Mai who formally succeeded him on his death 
in 1756 Suraj Mai had all the political sagacity and shrewdness of 
his adopted father and. in addition, the daring, energy, dogged per- 
severance and indomitable spirit of his race irt an uncommon degree. 
He had a brief reign (1756-63). dying prematurely m military action; 
but he succeeded in carving out a powerful ste»e from the very 
heart of the Mughal empire. Under him the Jats became a P°wer to 
reckon with, one to whom even- one turned for help when striving 
for victory, and for asylum when vanquished. 
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Suraj Mai iought his early campaigns as an auxiliary of the im- 
perialists against the Ruhelas in 1745; of his suzerain Ishwari Singh 
ot Jaipur against the Marathas in 1748 (battle of Bagru); and of the 
wazir Satdar Jang against the Bangash Pathans and the Ruhelas 
(1730-52). Meanwhile he had defeated the mir hakhshi Salabat Khan 
near Sarai Sobhachand ( 1750) and saved Jat territory from his de- 
predations. Alter the Ruhela campaign of 1751-52 Safdar Jang re- 
warded Suraj Mai's services In creating Badan Singh a ‘raja’ and 
Suraj Mal a kumar bahadur’, thus giving them ‘rank among the 
potentates ot Hindustan’. What was of greater practical importance, 
he conferred the office of foujdar of Mathura on Suraj Mal. This 
gave him authorih over most of the territory on the two sides of the 
famuna. When Safdar Jang rose against the emperor in 1753 Suraj 
Mal joined and fought for the dismissed wazir. 

After Satdar fang's defeat his victorious rival, the mir hakhshi 
Imad-ul-mulk. expelled the Jats from the region south of Delhi, ad- 
vanced into the heart of the f it country, and with Maratha co-opera- 
tion besieged Kumbher <1754 1 &urij Mal made a successful defence 
against 80,000 men led In Malhar Rao ITolkar and Imad-ul-mulk. 
After the besieger's retreat the Tats — with their reputation heightened 
In their success at Kumbher — plundered the country round the im- 
perial capital. An understanding was then reached between Suraj 
Mal and Kaghunath Rao- the fonner promised not to oppose the 
\1 ir itha iiu ursi "is into north India and the httter agreed to aeoniesoe 
in Tat occupation of much of the territory of the Agra snbah. Hu's 
arrangement laeilitated the territorial expansion of the Jat power 
17-56. 

During the \ears 1757-61 the fourth and fifth invasions of Ahmad 
Shah Ahd.di were' th<* primary factors in the formulation of Suraj 
Mal s polios. His territory lav in the danger zone, and his immense 
wealth provoked the invader’s cupidity. In 1757 the Al>dali defeated 
Suraj Mai’s sou Tawuhir Singh at Chaumuha near Mathura, sacked 
the hob- eitv, and perpetrated a terrible massacre. The territories of 
’the accursed Tat’ were subjected to slaving and plundering on a large 
scale. In 1760 the Ahdali : n vested the fort of Dig. 

Towards the middle of Tune 17(10 Sadashiv Rao Bhau entered Jat 
territory, hut instead of insisting upon the payment of tribute which 
had been agreed upon in 1754 be adopted a conciliatory policy to- 
wards Suraj Mal. The Marathas rmd the Tats, however, had conflict- 
ing interests in Hindustan. The ovpansion of Jat territory into the 
middle Dnab was a threat to the Maratha position In that region. 
On his part Suraj Mal suspected that the Maratha demand for money 
would he revived as soon' as the Ahdali menace was removed. The 
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Bhau unwisely rejected his advice on the military strategy to be fol- 
lowed against the Abdali and probably insulted him by calling him 
a mere peasant-farmer. After the capture of Dchi bv the Mara thus 
(August 1760; Suraj Mai left for his own fort at Bailabhgarh. The 
Marathas were left without a single friend in Hindustan. 

Although Suraj Mai maintained neutrality and took no part in the 
battle of "Panipat he had no rancour against the Marathas. Indeed, 
his generosity to the destitute fugitives after the disastrous carnage 
at Panipat is without precedent in the hfstorv of his times. Sir John 
M;ilcolm wrote, “The feeling of all Mahrattas towards the Jats of 
Rhurtpoor is strong from a recollection which still exists of the pro- 
tection the Rajah of that place afforded their ancestors after the 
disastrous battle of Panipat. lie not only clothed and fed the fugitives 
who came to his territories but furnished them with means of reach- 
ing their houses in the Deccan. In consequence, there is lvardlv a 
family of unv note in this nation that has not a tradition of a debt 
of gratitude to the Jats of Bhurtpoor."5 

The Abdali s retreat from Tndia in March 1761 left Suraj Mai ‘as 
the strongest potentate in India with absolutely unimpaired forces 
and an overflowing treasury while everv other chief had been more 
or less ruined'. 0 lie was reputed to have a standing army 40,000 
strong, 300 pieces of cannon of alf kinds, 5,000 spare horses. 60 
elephants and plenty of ammunition. His fortresses were well stocked 
with provisions and guns. His treasure amounted to 10 crores of 
rupees. No wonder he envisaged a scheme of bu>Ming from the wrec- 
kage all round a strong Jat state that would knit the Jat race into 
a homogeneous 1 people. The Tats would join hands with the Sikhs of 
the Punjab, effectively bar the Abdali’s advance to Delhi and rule 
over the region from the Ravi to the Chambal. The geographical 
situation of the Bharatpur state, based as it was on the 1 Mirren wastes 
of upper central India, favoured its expansion north-westward and 
eastward. It was also the* Jat ruler’s ambition to rule over Mathura 
and the surrounding districts in order to realise his long-cherished 
dream of making good his title of Braj-raj. Having seized the major 
part of the Agra province in the prevailing confusion Suraj Mai re- 
quired only the rich city of Agra to round off his conquest. This he 
effected by capturing Agra in June 1761 . 

JAT-RUIIKLA CONFLICT: ROLE OF MARATHAS 

The next step in the expansion of Jat territor* —die reduction of 
the Baluch lordships in Mewat, “that immemorial robliers den”-— 

5 Memoir of Central India, I. 129 (1880 reprint). 

6 I. N. Sarkar, Fall of the Mughal Fmpire, II (2nd ed.), 324. 
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brought on the inevitable clash between the Jat raja and the Ruhela 
usurper who was then in control of Delhi. The petty Baluch chiefs 
ot the Gurgaon-Rohtak area west ot Delhi enjoved the patronage of 
Najib-ud-daulah. Towards the close of 1761 there was a meeting 
between Najib and Suraj Mai, but no effective compromise emerged? 
In December 1763 Suraj Mai captured the fort of Farrukh-nagar (30 
miles south-west ot Delhi) from a Baluch chief, who had beyn Najib’s 
ally since the Panipat campaign. Najib s protests against aggression 
f>n Mewat territory were turned down and he was chided for brcak- 
mg last \ ear s agreement. The Jat raja then marched to Delhi, drew 
Najib out Irom the co\er of the walls of the imperial fort and en- 
gaged him near Ghaziabad. a few miles from the capital. In an at- 
tempt to round up the Ruhela s rear Suraj Nlal fell in an ambuscade 
and was killed ‘25 December 176-3)." liis armv retired in an orderlv 
manner. 

There could be no greater disaster lor the Jats than this sudden 
and premature death ot their great leader, but the\ survived this 
crisis. Suraj Mai had five sons: Nahar Singh, Jawahir Singh. Hulun 
Singh. Nawab Singh and Ranjit Singh. Ilis childless chief queen 
kishori. a bold and wise huh, adopted Jawahir Singh as hei sou. 
His elu'in to succession was challenged bv Nahar Singh, Suraj Mai’s 
chosen heir, who had the general support ot the courtiers. But Jawa- 
hir Singh's boldness and the co-operation which he received from the 
chief queen secured the succession tor him. 

Determined to avenge the death of his father, Jawahir Singh 
approached Mulhar Rao Ilolkar, who had returned troin the south 
to Indore in June 1764 to take charge of Marntha affairs in Hindustan, 
and arranged to hire a Marntlui arms of 20,000 horse for 22 lakhs, 
lie also hired 13,000 Sikh mercenaries. He reemered the Jat posts 
in the middle Donb which had been seized bv Najib-ud-daulah, and 
then led an attack on Delhi, 'November 176-4 1 . N'ajib-ucl daulah was 
invested in the capital. 

Although the imperial cite did not succumb to bombardment 
Jawahir Singh was joined bv his Sikh allies who c ut off Naib’s supple 
ot provisions and fought an indecisive battle in January 1763. A large 
contingent of 10,000 Naga sannyasis accepted service under tin* Jat 
raja. Thev suffered defeat in a desperate battle with tin* Ruhclas. 
Malhar Rao Ilolkar had already joined the Jat army. 

To the Marathas the Jat-Ruliela contest offered an opportunitv to 
exact retribution for their defeat at Panipat, to show high statesman- 
ship, and to requite the hospitality shown by Suraj Mai to their 

7 SPD, XXI, 89, 90; XXIX, 23. Nur-ud-J»n, 36, 60a-70b. Wendel, 83-90. 
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fugitive arniy tour years hack. But for his unstinted help few Maratha 
soldiers running away from Panipat could have reached their homes 
in safety. By aiding the Jats in J765 the Marathas would be rectifying 
a fatal blunder in their northern policy in 1760 and win permanently 
a powerful ally in Hindustan to end the isolation which had proved 
their undoing. Such an alliance would be a natural political develop- 
ment. Th« Jals from the beginning had been friendly to the Mara* 
thus. They had fought with them side bv side as the allies of the 
wazir Satdar Jang. Though attacked bv the Marathas in 1754 they 
had gracefully yielded leaving no rancour behind. The Maratha 
armies marching through their country always found the Jat pea- 
santry helpful. The stubborn defence of the Jats against the Abdali’s 
raids had blunted the edge of his advance and had benefited the 
Marathas to no small degree. 

Indeed, the Jats and the Marathas shared a vital political interest. 
Lixing to the x.»uth ot the imperial city the Jats remained in peqjetual 
dread of the resurgence ot a strong Muslim monarchy which would 
put an end to the independence the\ had but recently tasted, 40 pre- 
set e which they were anxious to come to an understanding with a 
great neighbouring power. They could expect little aid from the 
decadent Rajputs; who in their hauteur would not befriend the lowlv 
peasant Jat. Moreover the Rajput states had suffered at the hands 
of the Jats because of their constant aggression and encroachment. Was 
it not, therefore, natural that tin* Jats should look up to the Marathas 
for aid in wiping out the Ruhela usurper, their common enemy? 

Thus not only feelings of gratitude, but demand of common pru- 
dence dictated that the Marathas should support the Jats in their 
struggle against the Ruhela usurper of Delhi. In giving them military 
aid the Marathas would be promoting their own interests in Hin- 
dustan. It would accelerate their return to the former position of 
eminence in imperial politics. There was really no question of poten- 
tial rivalry between the Jats and the Marathas. However powerful 
the new Jat kingdom might become, it could never be a serious rival 
of the wide Maratha dominion, stretching from the Tungabhadra to 
the Jamuna. The position of the Jat state in the midst of enemies was 
inherently weak; it would be. as it had always been, content to live 
and grow under the fostering care of a great power. But Maratha 
diplomacy failed to show sympathetic understanding of the needs 
of the Jat state, and to cultivate its friendship. It 1< oked upon the Jat 
power as an impediment to its supremacy and Maratha energies were 
directed to annihilating it. So the Jats, who could have served as a 
faithful and valiant ally of the Maratha empire and become the 
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spearhead ot its expansion, found themselves locked in combat with 
that power. 

As the siege of Delhi continued the Ruhela troops were driven 
inside, and day and night Jot artillery bombarded the city walls. 
The country round came into the possession of the allied armies. 
Javv.ihir Singh, who several times attempted to storm his way into 
the place, was foiled by the size of the city and the wakefulness of 
its Ruhela commander. But famine made its appearance in the 1k*- 
leaguercd city. Men began to desert in large numbers and the end 
ot Ruhela domination appeared in sight. 

That eventuality was, however, deferred by another incident. Just 
about tliis time Ahmad Shah Abdali was reported to have crossed 
the Indus and making towards Delhi. The news of the invader's ap- 
proach should have been a signal for the besiegers to finish off the 
Ruhela fifth column which he had planted in their midst. But tin* 
reaction ot the allies was quite the reverse. The Sikh auxiliaries of 
Jawahir Singh, anxious to protect their homeland, immcdiatelv dis- 
persed without even seeking his formal permission. Holkar went one 
step further; he advised Jawahir to make peace with Najib-ud dauluh. 
His cupidity had been excited by the receipt of Urge amounts of 
monev from the Ruhela chief who, calling himself the Maratha gene- 
ral's foster son, sought his intercession. Holkar had evinced little 
interest in the progress of the siege so far and felt great repugnance 
that the Jat should affect rovaltv and look upon him as his equal. 
He made up his mind to double-cross Jawahir Singh and assumed 
the role ot peace-maker. The Abdali's arrival in the Punjab offered 
him a good excuse for covering up his designs. 

Disheartened by the desertion of the Sikhs and the unfricndlv 
tactics of the Marathas, Jawahir found that he could no longer con- 
tinue the struggle single-handed. Tie concluded a treaty with Najib- 
wl-daulah, raised the siege and marched lxick to his capital (February 
] 765). Thus ended the great Jat offensive which had cost Jawahir 
Singh over two crores of rupees. The Ruhela successfully encountered 
the strongest combination he was ever called upon to face, and once 
more reigned supreme in Delhi. Not without reason was the Jat raja 
embittered against his Maratha allies for their perfidious conduct in 
the affair.# 

COLLAPSE OF N A J IB -l r D - D A U I. A H'S* AUTHORITY 

To his bitterness against Holkar fuel was added by the part the 
latter chose to pursue in the famdv feud of the Jat ruling house. 

8 SPD, XXIX, 55, <8, 72, 73. 79; XXVII, 9. 24; XXXVII, 120. Chandrachud 
Daftar, I, 89. Purandor? Do f ton III, 10, 13. CPC, I, 2053, 2457, 2459, 2533, 
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Nahar Singh, the youngest son ol Suiaj Mai whom his lather had do- 
signaled as his successor and who had been supplanted by Jawuhir 
in his claim, lived in dread ol his brother in his appange ot DhoIj)ur. 
When Jawahir started crushing his refractory chiefs, Nahar (the 
lion), who had the courage of a fox, opened secret negotiations with 
Malhar Rho Ilolkar for support in his renewed claim to the throne 
ol Rharatpur. The Jat principality was then reputed to he the richest 
stale in India; and the tcnqHutiou of sharing its hoarded wealth, 
ilolkar could not lightly brush aside. lie- fell in with Xahar’s propo- 
sition and invoked his go\ eminent in a military adventure wholly 
unjustified and wholly unpopular. The weight of the Jat arms was 
turned southward against the Deccan horse, thus giving a welcome 
respite to the ltuhela usurper ot Delhi. 

l he disappearance ol the Jat menace, however, brought but partial 
relic! to Najib-ud-dauluh. On his west the Sikhs had gained con- 
siderable success against Alunad Shah Abdali. They rightly regard* 
ed the ltuhela chieftain as the Abdali s Indian agent and could not 
allord to hxik on complacent l\ while he gathered strength. Year 
alter year they poured into the (huigetie Dual), raided Xajib’s jagiis 
in Saharanpur or turned southward pillaging tin- eountrs' right .up 
to Delhi. In 1707 the Abdali invade d the Punjab for the last time 
and louud tli.il the Sikhs were ton strong to he crushed. He abandon- 
ed the eastern Punjab, even the western Punja’ 'omained a fighting 
ground for the Sikhs and tin- Afghans. 

The collapse ol Najib’s authority in Delhi came as a natural sequel 
to the end ot the Abdali s ascendance in the Punjab, lie had been 
bolstered up by the Abdali, and when the latter gave up his pros- 
pects in the Punjab Najih’s uuthorits naturally waned. On top of 
that his failing health rendered him unfit for the task of governing 
Delhi in the prevailing situation. He frankly* acknowledged his in- 
capacity to resist the tide of Sikh invasions. To Shall Alam he wrote: 
"Let your Majesty advance to your capital... Your servant frankly 
represents that he is not equal to the charge in his present situa- 
tion." 10 He withdrew his deputy, as also his troops and property, 
from Delhi. He resigned his government to his son Zabita Khan 
(1768) who purchased peace from the Sikhs by payment of money. 11 


9 SPD, XXIX. 102. 11*. 119, 177. ChamlracliuJ Daftar. I, 164. 

10 Sarkar, Fall of the Mughal Empire, H (2nd. ed.). 299. 

11 SPD, XXIX. 99, 102, 105, 119, 121, 128, 148. CPC, U, 847, 1101. 
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RETURN OF MAR AT If VS TO NORTH INDIA 

1 litis by the time the Muruthas reappeared in strength in the north 
to regain ascendancy, the political situation had completely changed. 
J he Punjab was outside their sphere of action; the Sikhs had grown 
in power there. The Jats dominated the region south of Delhi. The 
Pathan menace that had disturbed imperial politics since 1745, and 
had assumed a sinister proportion on account of alliance with the 
Abdali, dissipated when the Afghan forces of Ahmad Shah were 
rolled back. In the east the British had gained preponderance. The 
Mughal empire no longer existed; the fugitive emperor, sitting on 
a throne improvised In the Company's resident, could claim little 
authority oxer his ancestral dominions or respect from their present 
possessors, llis return to the capital and restoration to poxver could 
no more bring the Punjab, the Gaugetic Doab, Avadh. Bengal or 
am ot the lost provinces back to tin' imperial fold. The benefit 
of possessing control over him could be only illusory as bis xvnt 
no longer operated lies owl the* palace walls. 

In the circumstances a reorientation of Maratha policy xvas called 
lor. Instead of adhering to the old policy ol bolstering the decadent 
authority of the Mughal emperor and of administering the imperial 
affairs in his name through a friendly xva/.ir. it xvas necessary to 
strike a new path and to chalk out a nexv line ol action. 'Hie 
Marathas might now assume leadership of all popular causes in tin* 
north, bringing under their hospitable Hag all the Hindustani powers 
— Sikhs, Jats, Rajputs, Bundelas — who were struggling to assert their 
freedom. A statesman ol rare insight xvas needed if the Marathas 
were to regain their lost ascendance in Hindustan and establish it 
on an enduring basis. What the Marathas did was to alienate the 
Jats and the Rajputs, and they brought Shah Alam back to Delhi. 

The force that had gone to Malvva with Balaji Baji Rao earls in 
1761 had retired to the Deccan with him. Malhar Rao Ilolkar and 
Mahadji Sindhia likewise came south in the early months of 1762 
after the battle of Mangrol. For the next two years the main armies 
ot the Maratha state were tied down at home facing grave clangers 
in the south; the northern possessions continued to In* held, but on 
a precarious tenure. In August 1763 the nizam, who threatened the 
very* existence of the Maratha power, xvas decisively l»eaten on the 
Held of Rakshashhuvan. The assumption of direct authority by the 
young peshwa Madhav Rao brought a new vigour to the govern- 
ment which was felt in every branch of the administration. Holkar and 
Sindhia were now allowed to proceed to Hindustan. Holkar arrived 
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at Indore in June 170 4; D Maliadji Sindhia soon billowed him, but 
he was uneortaiu ot his position, having been displaced in the chief- 
ship by Manaji Sindhia, a nominee of the peshwa's uncle, Ragliimuth 
Rao. 11 Tlie appointment, though soon countermanded, could not 
prevent some mischief. Maliadji Sindhia was unable to pull his full 
weight in Hindustan unless he knew for certain how he stood in 
respect ot his family estates. The brunt of leadership fell upon 
Malhar Rao ilolkar who after his arrival in Malwa had three ob- 
jectives set before him: to put down revolts and restore ordei in 
Malwa and Rundelkhand and thus strengthen the basis of Maratha 
power in the north; to wrest back Maratha districts in the Doab 
which had been seized In the Jat and Ruhela chieftains in the con- 
fusion following the battle ot Punipat; and to secure control of im- 
perial atlairs by bringing the exile monarch back to his capital. 

It wa, not 'ang before Ilolkar forgot his long-term objectives and 
plunged in the vortex of Hindustan politics, lie was invited In the 
Jat raja Jawahir Singh to aid him against Najib-ud-daulah. What 
support lie gave him we have alreadv seen. His conduct of that 
affair alienated the Jat laja. Ilolkar received a monetarv reward from 
Na|il>-ud-daiilali tor mediating on his behalf in the contest. This in- 
significant gam brought neither glorv nor tendon, but caused onlx 
soieness of heart and crcah d one more enemy lor the Marathas. 
Then Ilolkar moved into the Doab to demand restitution of Maratha 
districts. Rut instead of concentrating his efiorti to promote Maratha 
interest he involved himself m an adventure against the English 
Company 

it o i. k xii. mi r i \-r d-d \ ri. \ n \\n tiik English 

X 

While vet in Delhi in connection with the Jat-Ruhela campaign 
Malhar Rao Ilolkar had ♦vecived overtures from Shuja-ud-daulah for 
aid. After his defeat at Buxar (October 1764 Shuja met the Maratha 
chid at Anupshahar and begged his support against the English who 
had driven him away from his territories. Ilolkar was promised 
monev and a share in the control of imperial administration if the 
allied venture prospered. In a cavalier manner Ilolkar agreed to 
support the naxvab-wazir with his light cavalry. Thus he committed 
himself to a distant enterprise for which he had received neither 
sanction nor support from Poona. He knew notl ; ng about the East 
India Company’s affairs. He had never before been brought face to 

12 Sl'D. XXXVIII. 128. 144. 

13 SPD, XXIX, 53-54. 70. 92; XIX, 9; XXXIX. 33. Rajwadc. XIV, 71; XIII, 15-23, 
25-27, 44-48, 55-80. 
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lace with trained battalions fighting under European officers; in his 
ignorance of the effectiveness of their fire he despised them and 
believed he could beat the slow-moving infantry columns with his 
guerilla tactics. He hoped to secure control over the emperor and 
his wazir, to get back the Doab districts without striking a blow, 
and to obtain treasure. . 

'thus a thoughtless adventure was launched. The artillery and bag- 
gage were sent baek; the allies moved forward. At Kora Jahanabad 
they defeated Najaf Khan, the imperial general, who represented Shah 
Alum, now an ally of the East India Company. The English, who had 
heard of Holkar’s movements, soon arrived on the scene and engaged 
the allied troops. Ilolkar’s horse hmered round the enemv; but when 
they tried to come close and assault the English guns, thev encounter- 
ed a steady discharge of grape and shot. Disheartened, tin* allies 
broke up and retired, to be swiftly followed by Major Fletcher with 
his intantr\. Ilolkar crossed back at Kalpi and nude for Cwalior ifunc 
17(v> .14 T he English troops gave up the pursuit and fell back on 
Allahabad. Soon afterwards Shuja-ud-daulah, having failed to gain 
ituhcla support, ga\e up the contest and made his submission to Cine 
who restored to him his territories. A\adh became a buffer state be- 
tween the English sphere of influence and the Maratha territories in 
north India. Meanwhile, the English hasing halted on the Canges 
Ilolkar was saved from further consequences of his wild adventure 
and retired to Gwalior. Ilolkar’s reckless adventure could not prevent 
an alliance between the nawab-wazir and the English which became 
a powerful challenge to Maratha interests in north India. 

II OLKA II IN BUNDELKI1 \ N D 

Having failed to recover by one blow the control of imperial af- 
fairs, Ilolkar directed his attention to the more prosaic work of 
settlement of Bundelkhand. The province was in a state of turmoil 
since the Maratha retreat of 1761. As mentioned earlier, the chiefs 
of Gohad, Datia, Orehha and Narwar openly flouted Maratha autho- 
rity anti withheld tribute. Their example was followed by petty 
landlords all over the province. The man who had been in command 
of the province in 1762, Vishwas Rao Lakshman, possessed neither 
capacity nor energy needed to control the situation. He had so far 
contented himself merely with sending appeals for aid to the gov- 
ernment at Poona. However, the presence of large forces under 

14 STD, XXIX, 83, 89, 90, 9JB, 111. Cliondruchud Dollar, I; 96. Purandart Dafiar; 
HI, 12, 13. Rafwade, XU, 68. 
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I lolkar and Simlluu immediately brought about improvement in the 
situation, The rebels were not united among themseUes and were 
unable to put up organized resistance. The only outside contact 
they had established so far was with the nawab-wazir ol Avadh who 
could give them little aid. 

llolkur's operations showed promise of success. As soon as his 
troops advanced to Sconda, the Dutiu raja tendered his submission. 
The fortalice of Mote was stormed. The Maratha forces then entered 
Orel) ha and recovered Jhansi in December 1765 after five scars of 
hostile occupation. Making over Jhansi to the peshwa’s representa- 
tive and settling the tribute from Orchha and Narwar, I lolkar pro- 
ceeded in the direction of Gwalior. Puchor was reduced. Hie Goliad 
rana agreed to surrender Maratha territory which had been seized 
bv him and pay an indemnity of 23 lakhs of rupees. I lolkar demand- 
ed 30 lakii.s and proceeded to occupy his countiy. But before he 
could complete the reduction of tin* Goliad rana, Jlolkar involved 
himself in hostilities with the Jat raja ol Bharatpur anil had to quit 
Gwalior. The embers of result las- suppressed for a while, only to 
Hare up with greater intensits as soon as llolkar’s forces had with- 
drawn. Though llolkar’s dissan boasted of having brought under 
the Maratha Hag country ssorth a iroie ol rupees and made it safe 
lor revenue collection, facts rescaled an altogether diffcicnt picture. 
The Jhansi subahdar, Yishsvas Rao l.akslnnan, spoke of breaking 
under the charge; his appeals for rcinforcenn uis continued to pour 
in at Poona svith the same old regularity .15 

,\1 A 11 A D J l SINDHIA IN K A J I* l 1 A \ A 

A second army, nearly 20 .(KX) strong, under Mahadji Sindhia, 
Holkar’s colleague and second in command in the northern theatre, 
was at tins time operating in another sector. After his arrival at 
Ujjain in 1764 he spent the first tesv months in asserting his autho- 
rity in his own jagir and putting his own house in order, lie then 
despatched a small force to Bundelkhand for the relief of Vishwas 
Rao Lakshman. In the spring of 1763 he entered Rajputana to 
demand long-standing arrears. The Rajput princes had on various 
occasions entered into agreements with the Marathas and promised 
to pay them tribute. But these contributions they never felt called 
upon to pay unless demanded at the point of the -word; consequently 
they were always in arrears. In June 1765 Sindhia arrived near 
Mukund Bari and invited the Rajput princes to settle the arrears. 

15 SPD, XII, 68; XXIX, 91, 102, 105, 109, 117, 118. Chandrachud Daftar, I, 101, 
158, 164. Holkar Kaifiyat, 
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Agents horn Maiwar, Mewar, Jaipur, Rujmagar, Slialipura and Kotah 
hastened to his camp. 1‘ Hiding the Rajputs in a suppliant mood 
Siiulhu let t the eouduet ol negotiations in the hands ol Jus diwan 
-Veils ut Rao Coiaesh and his eoininander Klianaji |adha\, repamng 
to iiundelJvhand in Oelobei 1703 with a p«ut of Ins tioojis to |oin 
ilotkai there. . 

llie settlement m Hajputana went on smoothlx t'daipm, Mi.tli- 
pma and Kupnagat 1 each lx made then sulniussiou. 1 lie hishangaili 
duet held out lor a while, hut a demonstiation ol lone on the 
holders of his pinieipahts In ought him to reason Apivi was u- 
oceupied and made o\ei to Coxmd Krishna '1 he Maiwar \akils, 
although anxious to axcit Mahadps wiatli foi tlie murdei o' Jasappa 
Suidhui m 1735. succesxtullx used dilatoix tatties to ax nd M*ttlc- 
nient. The Jaipur raja, Madlio Smgli, wliose tciritorx was tl.n alin- 
ed In the Jat laja. Jaw aim Smgli, and Jus Siklis alius oven. mu Ins 
old hatied for the Maiathas and askul foi tin ir aid Smdln.i m til 
a eoiitmgent ol taxalrx The report of thur coming math tin 
Bharatpur raja desist from tuitlui hostilities and letua ti» ln> t ipital 
lit had anothei leason loi Ins hash n toat, iiduimatmn had leailud 
him ol secret mtiigues to plate Ins xoungit biotin i on tin* gadi 
with Holkars aid lb 

M 11.1(11 \ J \ l tO \ 1 LSI" 

l'he i eduction ol Jat powei had become one ol tin mu|oi ob 
icitixes ol Maratha politx Jaw aim Singh was an e\e son* t«» ho 
neighbours — the Kuhela and Rajput duels — who wen nad\ to join 
m a combination against him Sindhia’s Hoops in duiput.ma win 
alieads under orders to suppoit the Jaipm raja in his icsistaiue 
against Jat aggression, indeed th<*v had contacted th<* Rhaiatjmi 
arms near Kanode. From Bundelkhand in the east Holkar was 
prompted to take the ollensixe on the aimal ol Nairn Smgli in the 
Maratha camp in December 17fi5. He demanded paxment ot arrears 
and sent troops to plunder the Jat teiritorx. The proud Jaw aim 
Singh took up the challenge and calling in tin* Sikhs to liis aid, 
moxed southward to meet the Marathas. 

An advance column of the Maratlias under Taxji Kudam. recon- 
noitring near Hupbas, was pushed back. A stronger foiee ol 1 5,(KX) 
under Sultanji Lambhate and Santaji Wablo that lay encamped near 
Dholpur was defeated with heavy losses on 13 M arch 1766. fawabir 
Singh advanced to Dholpur, drove out Nahar Singh and his Maratha 
allies, and prepared to cross the Chambal. 

16 SPD, XXIX, 94, 96, 99, 102, 105, 107, 121, 146. Rajwade, XU, 79. 
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Ihe del cat camt* .is a big surprise to llolkar who was encamped 
at Gwalior. lie had no adequate appreciation ol Jat stiength and 
consequently no plans to avert the setback. lie wa, a sick man 
incapable ot directing the military operations any more. He con- 
tented liimsclt with the despatch ol all available troop-, under 
Mahadji Sindhia and diwan Gangadhar Chaudrachtid towards Lihol- 
pur and waited for the arrival ol reinforcements from Poona under 
the command ot Raghunath Rao to renew the offensive. Juwahir 
Singh came to the northern bank ot the Chambal, wisely refraining 
trom further action in the summer, and sat watching the movements 
ot tin* Marathas beyond. 1 " 

11 AO i\ mvi.ua 

Kaght.i'Hli Rao was a vain little man of weak character. lie was 
repoited to be moving north after having tailed in his intrigues at 
Poona to share power with Ins nephew. He now chose Hindustan 
as the field lor the fulfilment of bis aspirations, ft was no new 
held for him. Ins two pi ev ions expeditions to the north during the 
regime of Ralaji Baji Rao had onlv lesulted hi adding large debts to 
the peshwas Ireasmv and m making (onlusion worse confounded. 
But In* i died now on Ins ripe experience and mature judgment. lie 
also looked up to Holkar to second his plans. The young peshvva, 
(listmstf ill ol plat mg a big aimv at the dc- >sal ol his ambitious 
uncle, allowed Inin to proceed north with a skeleton armv. When 
the rains were over in I7(>"> Raghnha moved northward at the* head 
of contingents provided bv his partisans — |jnoji Bhonsle ot Nagpur, 
Vineluirkar, Naro Shankar Raje Bahadur and Gaikwad. 

In January 1766 he was m Berar. Grossing the Narmada by 
the Ilandia ford he marched into Bhopal and exacted nazar from 
its ruler. He* then moved on to Jhansi. To save their country from 
devastation, the chiefs ot Bundelkhand sent their agents to sue for 
peace and settle tribute. Further north the Jats. Ruhelas and other 
Pathans were perturbed by the arrival of a large Maratha force and 
uncasilv watched Raghoba's progress, not omitting to send their 
agents to his camp. The fact of being visited and courted on all 
sides flattered his vanity; he* felt success was within his grasp. 

In the last week of April 1766 Raghoba met his ehiofts near Bhan- 
der and chalked out Ins future course of action. The obstinate Jat 
rana of Gohad was to be brought to book, and then the Maratha 
armies would enter the Gangetic Doab bv way of Kalpi. The nest 


17 SPD, XXIX, 121-128. CPC, li, UB 12C, 12D, !2E. 
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stt |> would be to establish contact with the Mughal emperor at 
Allahabad, escort him to his capital and establish him there. Ku- 
trenchcd in the capital and equipped with titles from the emperor — 
so tlie Marathas imagined — they could easily crush the overgrown 
power ot the Bharutpur Jat, overawe the Ruhcla chieftains of the 
Gungetie Doab and the nawab-wazir of Avadh, realise long-standing 
arrears ot tribute, wrest back their lost districts, and thus re-establish 
their dominant position in the north. 

The plan depended for its success on swift military action. The 
northern chiefs would submit only if they felt that the storm break- 
ing over them was irresistible: they would make terms only when 
they were impressed that opposition to the ad\ anting Maratha armies 
was fruitless. This powerful momentum Raghoba’s progress could 
ne\er attain. He had none of that touch of brilliant leadership 
which inspires men to achieve magnificent results far be\ond those 
guaranteed bv available resources. On account ol the deep-seated 
distrust between the uncle and the nephew his venture in Hindustan 
could not obtain the whole-hearted support of the Poona durbar. 
No arrow however strong in number, can fight at its best while kick- 
ing the wherewithal to fight: inonev, provisions and mibtarv stores. 
On his way Raghoba had considerable difficulty in keeping bis hoops 
together owing to the low ebb of his treasury. The monev expected 
frmn Ilolkar and Sindhia came in driblets. 

Before a single victorv was registered over anv of the enemies, 
Ilolkar — to whom Raghoba had looked mainly for the stuuss of 
his plan — died at Alampur near Seonda on 20 May 17'it'i The 
Maratha people looked up to Malhar Rao as the sole surviving 
elderly leader to guide them in troubled waters. After Panipat lie 
functioned as the peshvva’s sole representative in Hindustan: to him 
was entrusted the task ot re-shapiug Maratha policy, building up 
new alliances, and restoring lost glory. But this assignment vvas he* 
vond his capacity and training. Personally brave and cool in crisis, 
he had never distinguished himself as a diplomat. The only rule of 
conduct he understood and followed in his dealings with friends and 
foes was that of expediency. His diplomacy was not only barren but 
positively harmful. It alienated, the Rajputs and the Jats. His patro 
nage of Najib-ud-daulah grew into an obsession which did much 
injury to the Maratha cause. 

The reputation of this soldier-chief and the terror of his predatory 
horse had kept the northern chiefs under restraint and brought some 
kind of order in Malwa and Bundeikhand. His death produced a 
violent reaction and gave . an altogether unfavourable turn to the 
course of events. Chieftains— great and small— threw off the assumed 
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mask of submission and prepared to resist the Maratha demand of 
chauth. While the Hharatpur raja lay encamped at Dholpur on the 
Cliamhal, Ruhela troops wore reported to lie assembling beyond the 
Jumuna north of Gwalior. The llolkar contingent, ‘on the death of its 
master, soon retired to Indore. Incapable of taking decisions for him- 
seli or acting on his own initiative, Raghoba in the absence of his 
mentor ond counsellor, Malhar Rao llolkar, felt like* a lost child. He 
could look lor relief only to Mahadji Siudhia with whom he was 
not on cordial terms. It was in such uncongenial climate that Ra- 
gholw commenced his campaign. 

ltughobas army of 50, (XX) marched into Goliad territory in Malwa 
which was under the rule of the Jat rana Chhatra Sal. The Marathas 
spread over the entire eounlrvside, laving it under fire and sword 
I June ITfiOi. Tin* Goliad rana knew that his small force was no match 
lor the large* and powerful armv of his opponent. Retiring into his 
tort res. tie continued to hurl defiance at tin* cnemv. Raghoba was 
compelled to sit down before Goliad and besiege* the* place. The 
Goliad district is a Kirre*n plain; what little cultivation the-re was, 
was e lest roved In* Raghoba’s anm in its first swe*e*p. The rana showed 
no sign ot we.ikening and appeared to hold out indefinitely. When 
Maratha parties attempted to ravage* far in search of fodder and 
supplies they were attacked bv tin* final militia. Raghoba’s seemingly 
lormidable* armv began to dissolve, onk Siudhia’s troops continued 
to show some spirit. 

Bv Dec'c'mher 17GG Raghoba’s forc e* had been reduced to half its 
original strength. The* Chambal was subsiding. Frequent reports were 
heard that the Hharatpur armv. King bevond the river, was preparing 
to bird it and join the Goliad chief. It was necessary for Raghoba to 
liquidate* the latte*r's resistance to pros tut a junction between the 
two armies. lie was fretting at his failure* to starve out the Gohad 
garrison and ordered a general assault without waiting to blow np 
tiie* walls in which mines had been laid. The attack was beaten baric 
hv the garrison which iiilhe ted severe losse*s on the besieger-.. They 
threatened to capture Maratha lxittories but were thrown back by 
the* reinforcement sent bv Sitidbia. It was indeed a black dav for 
Raghoba; he had been disgraced in the eves of his snbnrel mates. 
Through Sindhia’s intercession hostilities came to an end, the rana 
agreeing to pay a comparatively small indemnity of 15 lakhs. 

Raghoba then proceeded in the direction of Hholpur to meet the 
Hharatpur army. He was in great distress for want of money and 
tailed to secure aid from Poona. At that time reports were received 
of the arrival of Ahmad Shah Ahclali in the Punjab. This made both 
the Marathas and the Jats anxious to end hostilities. The Jat envoys 
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met Kaghoba in his camp and told him that their master was willing 
to pay u small nazar anti to sen e under his banner when necessary. 
Kaghoba accepted the terms and invited Jawahir Singh for a personal 
interview. This never took place, as the latter suspected tieachery 
and went away without meeting the Mnratha leader. A truce, how- 
ever, was concluded between the two parties; Jawahir released 
Maratha sardars in his custody, agreed to pav the balance* of the 
subsidy, and was presented with a small district to the south-west 
ot Kharatpur. Kaghoba then lett lor the Deccan against the advice 
ot his triends and counsellors not so much out of fear of the Ahdali 
but owing to the utter helplessness of his situation in the absence of 
any succour from Poona. The Afghans were too fat o IF to be a source 
ol danger to the Maratha arms lying south of the Chainh.il. Raghohu’s 
real difficulty was his inability to keep together his armv even at its 
reduced strength. A gull of suspicion separated the uncle from the 
nephew, and it was not likeb 'that the peslnva would come to the 
aid of a general whose ambition provoked his deep distrust. The 
oJmIv course left to the distressed uncle was to abandon the expedition 
aiuKgo back. 18 

Beloi'e he returned to Poona in June 17 r >7 Kaghoba inters ened to 
settle tlL* succession to the vast jagir of Malhur Rao llolhar in Malwa 
and Khatf|desh. llis chief objective was to gain money to icplenish 
his treasilrv. He met with stout resistance and in the scouel lost the 
support <pt his erstwhile adherents, llolhar and Nam Shankar Raje 
Bahadur. Mahadji Sindhia was completely estranged and tin* posses- 
sions ot t4ie Nlarathas in Central India were in a state of confusion. 
Kaghoba. reached the Deccan in fuue 17(V7 as a ducredited general 
and rebuffed politician. 

DECLINE OF IAT POWER 

Immediatelv Raghoba’s kick was turned Mu* G« had rana and the 
Bundela chieftains were up in arms once again. Pojan Singh of Tchroli 
instigated the raja of Orchha to attack Maratha posts. Ilindupat of 
Danghai moved near Jhansi to support the revolt. The more serious 
threat, however, came from the ruler of Bliaratpr.r. Though he had 
concluded a truce with the Marat has, Jawahir Singh fully realised 
its temporary character as he knew they would not fail to renew 
their claim to tribute when the season was again favourable for 

18 Khare, III, 581. 582, 589-94, 598. 610, 633-35, 644. Chatulrachud Duftar, I, 
100, 104-5, 120, 166. SPD, XIX. 44. 45. XXIX, 122, 124, 129, 131, 133, 146, 155, 
158, 164-69. CPC, II, 207, 213, 265, 294, 622, 
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them. By secret messages he incited the rana of Gohad to throw off 
(he Maratha yoke and promised him full support. He himself oj>enlv 
avowed his intention ol coming to an understanding with the Ruhe- 
las and other Pathans to oppose Maratha aggression. However, he 
held his hand till Ahmad Shah Alxlali had retired from the Punjab 
and then, by way ol Dholpur, invaded Bundelkhnud at the head of 
a ioree ‘2o,(MX) strong. An additional objective of this e'.pedition was 
to punish the Gosavi brothers — Umrao Gir and Annp Gir — tor their 
defection in the previous year when the\ had gone over to the side 
ol the Maratlias and secured jagirs as reward for their treachery. 

In May 1767 the Jat troops overran the Hhadaw.tr dMiict, estab- 
lished their post at Pinahat, and pressed southward. Even in the 
height of rains Jawahir Singh continued to march forward. Balaji 
Govind was surrounded and defeated. Rampura, Gopalpura, Indur- 
khi, Rilav, Jaloau, Konch, Akorah — all fortified places — surrendered 
without fin..,* t shot. The districts of Kalpi, Rhadawar. Kachawad- 
har, Sikarbar, Tuvardhar Khitoli passed under Jat control. Jawahir 
Singh then moved into Datia, collected tribute and headed towards 
Xarwar with the object of seizing |hansi. The Maratha commander 
there had received sufficient warning to prepare the place for de- 
tence, consequently Jawahir Singh retired to his capital bv wav of 
Gwalior after promising to his allies in Rundelkhand that he would 
return to the province in the cold weather and wrest back the re- 
maining territories from the Maratlias. II is advance up to Datia had 
the effect ol eomplelelv disi opting Maratha iuk in upper Bundel- 
khand. Their prestige was lowered, and the neighbouring rulers like 
Shuja-ud daulali as also the Ruhela and other Pathan chiefs of the 
Gangetie region began to cast covetous eves on the ill-defended 
Maratha possessions. Only the restraining influence of English diplo- 
macy, anxious to avoid entanglements with the country powers, pre- 
vented them from fishing in troubled waters. I 9 

Fortunately for the Maratlias. the fat menace which had threaten- 
ed the security of their provinces in Hindustan for the last two years 
disappeared as suddenly as it had grown. Jawahir Singh became in- 
volved in a fresh contest with Madho Singh of Jaipur. After the battle 
of Maonda (14 Deeembei 1767) in which the Jat raja secured a 
‘Pyrrhic victors', Madho Singh invaded the Jat tenritorv which was 
defended with the assistance of the Sikhs. Tn August 1768 Jawahir 
Singh was murdered. With the end of his storm'* career crumbled 
the power ol tile Jaf state. Tie was succeeded by his younger brother 

19 SPD. XXIX. 57. 61. 145. 147-52. 177*80. , 185. 215. Kavyetihaa Somgroha 
Pa /ten Yadi, 193, 194. Chandrachud Ptifhir, t, 215. CPC, IT, 524, 597, 599. 
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Ratan Singh who died in April 1769. A regency was set up bv the 
leading Jat general Dan Shah with Ratan Singh’s infant son, Kesnri 
Siugli. as the nominal ruler. But Dan Shah was overthrown bv a 
coalition ot the surviving sons of Suraj Mai: Nawal Singh and Runjit 
Singh. Then the two victors began to fight for power. Ranjit Singh 
hiicd a band ot Sikh mercenaiies who deserted him after a defeat 
'February 17701 Then he invited the Marathas to defend his came. 
Thus began Maiatha inters cnMon in the fat war of succession. 

\I\R\TJI\ EXPEDITION' TO NORTH INDIA 

The eclipse ot the Maiatha power in north India in 1701 was 
shortlived. In June LOS Ragluiuath Rao, basing been defeated at 
Dluxlap, had become a state prisoner. B\ 1769 the posh wa was ooni- 
parativcb tree to turn his attention to Hindustan In April 1769 
ended the' revolt of Janoji Rhonslc who concluded peace with the 
peshwa at Kanakapur. In noith India also the situation was iuvour- 
ab!e. The Jat power was on the deel.ne after Jawahir Singh’s death. 
Xajib-ml-daulah had resigned liis government of Delhi to his son 
Zabita khan and retired to \apbabad < March 176St The field was 
thus open tor the Marathas to icasscrt their claim for dominion in 
Hindustan as also lor control of imperial politics The enterpiising 
peshwa organized a fresh evpecbtion to acinose these objective's 

\ strong contingent of about 20 IKK) horse set out from Poona under 
the command ot Ramehandia Canesh kanade with Visaji Kiishna 
Bmiwa'e as his diwan on S April 1769 Their servic.es in the' cam- 
paigns against Janoj’i Bhonsle and Haidar \li had brought them to 
the notice ol the peshwa. but thev lacked espeneiue of fighting and 
diplomacy in the north. The situation in Ruiidelkhaud was gia\e. 
and though Malwa was held bv Sindhia. Ilolkar and Paw.tr who 
could muster adequate forces to ma : ntaiu order in that province, 
their mutual jealousies and lack ol cohesion mule* it difficult for them 
to join in a common enterprise Thc\ pm sued indejjcndeiit lines 
f»l action to serve their individual interests. Only a person of great 
authority and outstanding abilities w'ith deep understanding of the 
pohtics of Hindustan could have united these divergent elements 
under his leadership and re-establish Maratha sovereignty on a 
permanent basis in the north. Onlv the peshwa could have* fulfilled 
this role. Ramchandra Ganesh, the person selected for this job, was 
wholly unfit tor the position. A man of average attainments, he 
could neither evoke the lovaltv of his followers nor command their 
respect. He was wanting in tact, persuasive power and the idealism 
that makes men forget their narrow personal interests for service to 
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ill* 1 slate, lie was not armed by the peshwa with poweis to o\ entile 
Ins subordinates nor did he possess the lirniness to take decisions 
lor hiinsell. The entire course of (he campaign was marred by vio- 
lent dllterenees among the leadets — Rumchandru , Gancsli Jailing out 
with Visuji Krishna, and Mahadji Siudhia and Tukoji llolkar advocat- 
ing divergent policies. 20 

There was nothing inspiring in the objectives oJ the expedition 
cither. The peshwa had merely asked his chiefs to punish the Jut, 
Ituhela and other chief tayis, wrest back Maratha territorv in the 
J)oal>, raise money, restore the emperor to his ancestral throne and 
regulate his allairs. These instructions ueie tc k> general to provide 
definite guidance in tackling particular situations. There was no 
directive as to the policy to be pursued towards the Rajputs and 
the Jats, the Ruhclas who were in possession ol the imperial capital, 
the Sikh*: who had broken the* Alxinli s power, and the English who 
had taken the uawab ol Avadh under their jnotection. lucre* was 
no indication as to practical policies lor winning oxer allies who in 
their own interest would aid the Maiatha cause and thus end the 
isolation winch had been one of the main leasons ol Maratha failure 
at I'ampat. lhe avowed police was one ol naked aggression and 
had nothing in it to recommend itscll to tin* princes or the people* 
whose* tcintarv was to he invaded. It showed no understanding of 
the changing situation in Hindustan, it was obsessed bv the fear of 
the Najib Abdali combination which had long dissolved under the 
powerlul attacks liom the Jats and the Sikhs. It was indeed a 
cardinal mistake* ol the* peshwa to leave* the* icgulution of altairs in 
Hindustan in the hands of subordinate's who were unfit to shoulder 
the lieav v responsibilities and lor whose guidance no specific instruc- 
tions had been provided. Though victories were gained over the 
jats and the Kuhelas and the ignominv of Paniput was partly wiped 
out by razing the walls of Nujibgarh, the glittering prize of the 
sovereignty of Delhi eluded the grasp of the Maratlias and an op- 
portunity ol winning dominion in the north lost for ever. 

MAI. VVA. H U N DhDKI! AND \M> H A J V V T A N A 

Taking leave of the peshwa on 7 April 1 /69 Ramchandra Canesh 
marched by wav of Burhanpur-IIoshangabad. On arrival at Bhopal 
ho laid that place and Raatgarh under contribu am and then pro- 
ceeded to reduce the country to order. Kurwai, Bhaorasa and 

20 SPD. XXIX. 87. 219. 224. 227, 230-34. 237-45, 248. Kavyetihas Samsmha 
Pairrn Yadi, 220-24. CPC, Ui t H8. 
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Chandcri submitted. The Khichi country was invaded. One In one 
Aron, Barkhera, Rughogarh were stunned; the Kliiehi prime made 
abject surrender. Bondi and Kotah submitted to Marat ha demands. 

Meanwhile Sindhiu and Ilolkar, who had preceded Il.unehjudra 
tianesh a tew months earlier, were collecting tribute lroin the Bajput 
princes. Udaipur which had not paid the annual tubule* lvgiilurlx 
was now visited by Sindhias troops. Ari Singh, who had M.tcecdul 
his brother Raj Singh in 17(1:2, had made himself unpopular In Ins 
avariciousness and cruelty. 1 Lis nobles bft>kc out into open icbellion 
and put up a chdtl ot eight as the rightful heir and successor to 
Raj Singh. They obtained the support of the Jaipur and Jodhpui 
rajas and inxited Mahadji Sindhia to aid them. Sindhia icm'iIv 
joined the confederates. The other parts , when flics lieaul ol Sin- 
dhia’s approach, ofteied a huge subside to Tukoji Ilolkar for his 
support. This was a \eiy unusual situation. In \iew ol the diveigent 
purposes ot the two Maratha chieftains they could not work together. 
Ilolkar parted from Sindhia and went to meet Ranuhaudia (lanesh 
at Bhaorasa. Sindhia found it convenient to come to terms with 
An Singh as his opponents were unable to pa\ the promised subsiiK. 
The Udaipur ruler agreed to pax 04 lakhs of rupees in sellleim ut 
ot arrears of tribute: in addition, districts worth 5 lakhs were alienated 
in tax our of Sindhia. The huge sum of (>4 lakhs the Udaipur state 
could neser pax. the demand continued to be a bone of contention 
between the maharana and the Maratha chiefs. 

Bv Januarv 1770 Bundclkhand, Malwa and Rajputana had bun 
made to feel the weight ot Maratha arms. The results ol pelts 
IocjI chieftains that had become a regular feature ol these legions 
had been put dossil. The rear thus secured, the grand Maiatha 
army was reads to march forssard and invade the Jat countrs to 
the north. 

MARAIHA CAMPAIGN AGAINST JATS 

The Jat state no longer presented the formidable barrier it did 
a tew years earlier. In its attempts to expand all around it had com- 
mitted encroachments on the territories of its neighbours and had 
incurred the enmity of them all. Only the Sikhs had consistently 
helped the Jats; but they too had been alienated by Nawal Singh. 
The fratricidal war between him and Ranjit Singh further reduced 
the strength of the Jat state and made it a prey to party factions 
and foreign intervention. The Marathas appeared as the allies of 
Ranjit Singh and in the closely fought battle of Sonkh-Aring defeated 
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tlit> Biiai at pur army on G April 1770 -21 “The Jut field army erased 
to e\ist as the result ol a single uil< moon’s action." There was very 
heavy loss among the Jat leaders as well. 

The entire Jat country now lay at the feet of the Marathas. Their 
vicloiy over powerful Jat forces enhanced their nulitarv reputation, 
'i he prospects appeared bright tor obtaining control' over Delhi. 
Smdina advised conciliation of the Jat ruler b\ offer ol moderate 
tenns and renewal of oiiensive against the Ruhelas. The iiharatpnr 
raja and the Ruhelas sent their agents to seek terms. Xawal Singh 
ollcred to pay a large sum and part with those Maralha districts m 
tlu> Doab which he had seized. Rut In this time Xujib ud-daulah 
had anivetl in the Maratha camp and having won Jlolhar’s con- 
lidenee. suggested the complete destruction ol the* Jat power: his 
hirers would invade theii northern districts while the Maratha aimv 
would u'diii' 1 the southern Doab. He asked tin* Maratha chiefs to 
leav k - the settlement with Xawal Singh to him assuring them ol 
gi eater gams from such an arrangement. The prospect ol obtaining 
Xajib’s co-opcration in their cute i pie* mule the Maratl .1 chieftains 
lose* siglit ol the lac t that the initiative in the campaign was passing 
to their implacable' foe. Fui. Xaph. with all his professions of 
liicndship, liad no desire* to allow the Maiathas to have am influence 
in imperial ailairs d he* could hv am means prevent it. Unable to 
meet his lormcr enemies m the* held he was now trving to foil them 
bv his diplomacy. By directing the Maratha. to seize the Jat dis- 
tricts he temporarih halted their advance to the impeiial citv and 
gainc'd time to weave his net lor their ultimate* destruction, lie sent 
secret emissaries to the Ruhela chiefs and the Jat idler advising 
them to sink their differences and join him in repelling the Maralha 
menace. Ills message’s were intercepted Thc*\ opened the eves of 
the Maratha commander to his duplicilv and roused his resentment. 
Smclhia wanted to arrest him at once, hut was pi ('vented bv Ilolkar’s 
intervention. Najib escaped from the Maratha camp in September 
1770. Before he could think out other plans to contrive their ruin, 
death overtook him in the following month.™ 

Released from the unhealthy influence of the cruftv Ruhela, the 
Maratha chiefs closed operations in the Jat teiritorv and came to 
an understanding with Navval Singh. They levied u tribute of II 

21 SPD, XXY1I, 210 CPC, 111, 180. 184. Sarkar. I'ull el the Mitp'ial Empire, HI 
(2nd ed.), 9. 
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lakhs and, in consideration of art curs of tribute, made him piomisc 
payment of do lakhs m three instalments. Naxval Singh agreed to 
withdraw from former Maratha possessions in the Deal) and settle a 
jagir of 20 lakhs on the former Maratha protege, Ranjit Singh. 

M MIA 1 11 A AGAINST 11 U II E L A S 

'file recox ei} of their Doab districts from the Ruhel.i ehieltains 
was the next item on the Maratha list. A large portion ot the lertile 
tiaet between the lainuna and the Ganges had come into Maratha 
possession as curls as 1732 and continued to be held In them — 
though often loose lx — till their deleat at Panip.it. When tlicx e\u 
coated the region, the |als, the lliihelas and the other Pathans had 
seized w hates er districts then could lax their hands upon. As the 
Maiathas had now returned m slienglh then clemunded the lestitu- 
tion ot their old posscnsions the serxants ot the East India Goin- 
panv, who xxcre mleiestcd m keeping the Maiatha hordes awax tiom 
their honlier, adxised then piolege Shuja ud-daulah to make com- 
mon cause xxith the Ruhelas and resist Maiatha demands Napbs 
cliploinaex pointed m the same dnection The minor Ruhela chief- 
tains’ attitude natmalh stilleiied then i el used to suireudcr then 
eoncpiests m the Doab so long as Najib ud-daulah ic tamed Ins Rut 
bet ore anx combined action could be* planned Najib died, leasing 
the Maratha gcneial tree to mobilise* Ins troops to recapture* the* 
terntorx . 

The Maiatha aims bioke camp at Uiguih as soon as the lams 
had abated and mended the southern Doab. Its strength and etpup 
ment made it almost n resistible It ox ci spread the counlix louud 
Ltaxxa, Slukotiabad and kanaiij, i educed sc\c*ial torts, laid sic*ge to 
others and demanded their suireneler. Ahmad Khan Rangash oflc*rc*d 
22 lakiis ot lupees to saxe Ins lands from being laxaged, but the 
Maiathas xxoulcl not accept this amount. Hafiz Rahmat Khan did 
not faxour the idea ot bus mg ott the encmx, he \x'antc*d to engage 
the Manillas in battle. Jloxxexcr, the kex-iort of Etaxvah, hold bx 
Kabir Khan, an officer of Hafiz, surrendered on 15 December 1770 
after a lexv days' siege. 'Hie Marathas then appeared on the bc.rdeis of 
Kora which was held by the emperor. This excited great alarm at 
the* courts of Lticknoxv and Allahabad as also in flu* English camp 
Hut the Maratha arms' did not moxe further oast, it marched uoi In- 
ward toxx'ards Farmkliabad exerting pressure on Ahmad Khan Ban 
gash xx ho was practically at the end of his resources. ‘He had to 
bear the main brunt ot the attack and his territory was systematically 
ravaged. His friend Imadul-mufk who was in the Maratha camp 
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offered to mediate on his behalf and secure for him the post of mir 
bakhshi in Delhi. Thereupon the Bangash nawab tlirew up the 
sponge ami made peace with the Marathas settling his affairs for 10 
lakhs, while llaliz Raiimat Khan agreed to pay 12 lakhs. 2< 3 

It was behe\ ed that the next Mu rath a move would be directed 
against Rnhelkhand to settle accounts with the remaining Ruliela 
(.hicltuMis. J he Ruhelas by themselves were too weak to offer any 
iesi dance to Maratha advance, they would either perish fighting or 
soiin.it to the invading army. Either alternative would lav bare 
the \\adh Irontieis to the sweep ol the Deccan cavalrv. The Eng- 
lish in their anvietv to stem the tide of Maratha advance proposed 
that the nauab-wa/.ir of Avadh should take it upon himself to build 
up .m anli-Maratha iiont to which the\ would give their blessing. 
Rut so long as the English were riot prepared to take the lead them- 
'..i\t‘s. the alliance could not come into existence. The Ruhelas dis- 
tinst.il the u.iw ab w a/ir s prob >sk it <.| fni-n»Miip while Slinja-ud* 

.ulah liunscli was nnwillmg to mow his tfoojo bevond his frontiers 
and entangle luiiiscli in a war with Hie Muradiui unless assured ol 
the suppoit of British bavonets. Nothing, therefore, resulted from 
the negotiations started at the initiative ol the Company's com- 
mand! i, (.leneial Barker 

im siiw \ s niRi nivi 

While tile Maratha army was pursuing Ruliela troops towards 
Famikliubad important despatc hex arrived from Poona criticising 
the general conduct ol the campaign and ordering a direct march 
on Delhi. lunm the* beginning the progress of the campaign had 
been maried bv violent bickerings between the different sardars. 
Sindhia and Ilolkur held divergent views on the terms to lie granted 
to the |at raja, on tin* polio towards the Ruliela chiefs, on practi- 
cal even’ question that came up for decision, and thus thwarted 
each other in the execution of a common plan. The peshvva stemlv 
reminded his officers that the main object of their mission was the 
restoration ot Maratha prestige in Hindustan, which had been Ivadlv 
shaken at Panipat, and the attainment of predominant authority in 
the north. To achieve that object not onlv were the rebel chiefs 
and pettv rajas to he crushed but the Jat, Rajput and Ruhela rulers 
were to be forced to disgorge territory seized bv them, pay indemnitx' 
lor their aggressions, and promise tribute as a mark of their sub- 
mission. 'Hie campaign was to be launded off by the capture of 

21 SI*D. xxvn. 214. CPC. 111. 114. 317, 130. 170. 50S, 517. 510, 544. 562. 
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the imperial city unci restoration of the exiled emperor to his an- 
cestral throne under Maratha influence. 

The peshwa viewed with alarm some of the recent activities of 
Ins chiets. They had allowed themselves to be duped bv Najih-ud- 
daulu. Now that he was dead not a moment was to be lost in 
seizing Delhi and taking oxer control of imperial affairs. Neither 
his son and successoi' Zabita Khan nor an\bodv else was fo be al- 
lowed to obtain a looting there. The recapture of the Doub terii- 
lor\ might wait for a while; only an indemnity might be obtained 
lroih the Ruhelas at the moment. To have admitted Najib to an 
unconditional alliance (the peshwa told his chiefs) was a tactical 
blunder. lie had begged to be* forgiven and of his own accord 
offered to restore Marutlui districts (seized bv him), pax an indem- 
nity and perform military service; but he had been accepted as an 
ally without binding him to any condition. At least that mistake 
was not to be repeated in tin* case of his son. As the latter was 
then in the Maratha camp tin* chiefs could have easilv put him 
under restraint. Tin* peshwa was, however, axerse to treucherx with 
one who had been receixed as a friend. Zabita Khan was to be gixen 
a sate conduct to his jagir and to be asked to fulfil the terms his 
father had ottered. On no account wi re the sardars to allow ihem- 
sclxcs to be distracted from their main task, the occupation <>l the 
Mughal capital and regulation of imperial affairs. Tukoji IloU.ur, 
who adxocated a different policy and had befriended Zabita khan, 
in pursuance of Malhur llolkafs practice, was warned not h, ob- 
struct the line of action laid clown from Poona 

OCCUPATION' OF DELHI S II XII A T. X MS HKTUUN 

These instructions of the peshwa ended the policy of drift and 
inaction so far pursued and were a triumph for the p.utx of Mahad|i 
Sindhia and Visaji Krishna Binixvale who had never concealed their 
distiiist of the Ruhelas and had advocated a strong line*. Yisaji Krishna 
now demanded nazar from Zabita Khan who, depending on Hnlknrs 
protection, turned down the claim. Thereupon Sindhia and other 
Maratha chiefs insisted on his immediate expulsion from the camp 
This was effected and the army marched on to Delhi. Suil-iid dm 
Muhammad Khan, Shah Alain’s envoy to the Marathas. was sent into 
the citv to secure its peaceful surrender. From the Jami Masjid lie 
proclaimed the authoritx' of Shah Alam. But Zabita Khans troops 
mounting guard inside the fort refused to submit. Thereupon (ire 
was Opened which breached the ramparts. The fort surrendered on 

10 February 1771 and die Marathas entered the capital xvith a force.* 

• * 
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of 3,000 horse. On 21 March the Maratha chiefs waited on the shah- 
zada and presented nazar, professing allegiance to the emperor. They 
then seized the country round, removed the amils Najib had appoint- 
ed and stationed their own men instead. 24 Having become masters 
of the capital, the Maratha chiefs stated their price for the empe- 
ror’s restoration. This included payment of 40 lakhs of rupees for 
putting him in possession of his capital, the cession of Meerut and 
the neighbouring districts according to former custom, the right to 
appoint a|l imperial officials below the wazir and receive half the 
nu/ar paid by the newlv appointed functionaries^ - * The terms were 
accepted by Saif-ud-din Muhammad Khan on behalf of the emperor 
and forwarded to him for ratification. 

Shah Alain hud been keen to return to his ancestral capital and 
had sought the aid of the English and their protege, the nawab- 
wazir of Avadli. Apart from political and sentimental reasons Shah 
Alum was anxious for the* security of the ladies of the imperial serag- 
l,i> in Delhi. The Bengal government, though aware of the value of 
control over the emperor's person, was reluctant to implement their 
repeated promises to take him to Delhi. 2^ Shuju-ud-daulah was like- 
wise indifferent, though he did not hesitate to beguile the emperor 
with sweet promises and soft words Failing to receive help from 
either quarter Shah Alum negotiated with the Maratha sardars while 
thev were still in the Doab. After the fall of Delhi to the Marathas, 
he left Allahabad in April 1771 and, spending the rainy season near 
Farrukhabad. arrived near Delhi in the cold season. He entered the 


Capital on fi January 1772. 

I lie period between the capture of Delhi in February and the 
emperor’s arrixal there in December was marked bv the* recrudes- 
( «>| \ ioleut differences between the Maratha chiefs. The peshwa’s 

despatches had rexorsed the weak and vacillating policy of Ram- 
chundra (muesli and the initiative had passed from him to Visaji 
Krishna and Muhadji Sindhia. Ramehandra (muesli lost his influence, 
and a news-letter reported, “all the people in the camp consider him 
a fool". In a huff he marched awav from Delhi to retire to the Deccan, 
llolkar and Sindhia felt that public demonstration of their differences 
would miu their cause and persuaded Ramehandra Ganesh to return 
to camp. Biniwale was firm: he took his stand on the peshvva s orders 
and refused to share his command with Ramehandra Ganesh. He 
in his turn threatened to go away. Fresh orders from Poona put an 


2l Sl’l>. XXIX. 89, 265-67. CPC. HI, 630- *32. 
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ml to the squabbles, recalling Ramehandra Canesh and 
command entirely to Biuiwalc.i" 


leaving the 


K A L L O F z A H I T A Kli A \ 

Within three weeks of the emperor's return to his ancestral throne 
the Marathas resumed their offensive against the Ruhcla chiefs. Najib- 
ud-tlaulah’s timely death saved him from Mnratha vengeance. Ilis 
son and the other Ruhela leaders, however, could not escape so lightlv. 
Zabita Khan had been called upon previously bv Shah Al.un to pav 
the customary tees of succession in respect of the crown-lands round 
Dellii and in the upper Doab held by him for so many years. Z.abit.i 
Khan impudently turned down this demand and refused to wait on 
the emperor and render accounts even after his return to Delhi. The 
Marathas, spoiling lor a fight with the Ruhclas, worked on Shah 
Alains feelings. A general attack on the Ruhela country was ordered. 
The Maratha arms . led bv lukoji IJolkar, Muhadji Si uilhi.i and 
\isaji Krishna, joined In the imperial auxiliaries undei Mir, a Vij.J 
Khan, crossed the Doab within a fortnight of Shah Alain s anixal m 
Delhi. 

Hie small force at the command of Zabita Khan was no niateli for 
the formidable army pitted against him. His hope lav in boldine up 
the enemy in a difficult terrain where their numerical superionh 
would give them no advantage. With this end in view Zabita Khan 
decided to follow the strategy which his father had successfully 
adopted against the Marathas earlier. The Ganges was not then 
bridged and could he lorded onlv in the winter months in its uppei 
reaches; and if the lords wen* held, no army could easily enter Ruhr! 
khand. Zabita Khan decided to follow this plan. He himself took post 
at Shukartal with 4,000 troops, distributing the rest of his arms all 
along the eastern hank of the river to watch the remaining fords 
The Maratha commanders, however, did not oblige hint bv offerng 
battle on the ground selected l>v him. Carefully concealing their 
movements they forded the river in strength at Chandi-ghat below 
Ilardwar in the early hours of the morning of 24 February 1772.- h 
and attacked the Ruhela troops posted ou the opposite bank. The 
hitter disputed the passage for some time, hut their chief officers 
being killed, they were routed. 

This decisive victory shattered the Ruhela resistance. The Maratha 
armv then spread over the country. Valuta Khan fled to the inhospit- 

27 SPD. XXIX. 265-69. Rajwade, XIV. 3. CPC. Ill, 605. 623. 
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able regions of the tarai at the foot of the northern hills leaving the 
entire territory at the mercy of the enemy, who did not spare it. 
I atliurg irh, the foit ol N'ajibabad, was in\ested; it surrendered on 
4 Mai eli, tile treasure and fainiK of Zabita Khan falling into the hands 
of file invaders. The Marathas thus partly avenged their defeat at 
P.ui'pat. The peslnva complimented his chiefs in high terms on their 
splendid \ietor\ and expressed a desire that on his return to the 
Deccan \ isaji Krishna Biuiuule should be reeeiv<*d with the greatest 
murks ol honour. 

Mil I \ S I R I XIV WITH RL'HFI AS 

• 

I lif* other Ruhela chiefs such as Hafiz Rahmat Khan were also in- 
ched lit the* disaslci of Zabita Khan ami had repaired w ith their 
families to the tarai. The Ruhclas had lost c\er\ thing. Their armies no 
|i»icjr< r rvivfftl tin ir < 'Mmtr\ had b' f»n ov^jrmi and their strong places 
‘Miupicd bx (he Maiiith.is , 1 1 .« I e\f»j tlif*ir bmiilics had become cap- 
’ lh tin uuhiahh, Uii.it a mu was thinning the ranks 

1 'I tht* \fghan iHugees. In despair the chiefs sought tin* iutei xention 
ol Shuja-ud-daulah. who in his own interest was not unwilling to 
olh r mediation 1 he Marathas also weie eager for his good offices. 
I l»e\ had set tint with the objec t of punishing the Ruhclas. Their 
expedition had sue (ceded he\ond expectation The whole of the 
Huhela eomitrv lax at their feet They wanted an allv to support their 
schemes of eastwaid expansion and pn>posed to use their new ad- 
vantage to bring Slnija into then n.ld. Knowing the naxvab-xvazir s 
hostile sentiments tow aids the Ruhela chiefs, they offered to make 
oxer to him then* conquests east of the Canges provided he agreed to 
pax chauth to them and helped them m their eastward drive. Shuja’s 
mediation xxas thus sought not onlx b\ the* vanquished blit bv the 
xu tors as xvell. hnxoxs xxere exchanged betxveen the txvo parties; 
negotiations dex eloped faxomublx to raise hopes that the nawalv 
xxa/u* xvould proxc amenable and close xxitli the Maratha offer. Ma- 
hadji Sindhia. the* leading adxocate of the* c xtermination of Rnhela 
poxver, pluved an important part m these talks. He was keen on 
establishing triendlx* relations xxith the* naxvab-xxazir and proposed to 
xisit him in his camp.- 1 

But Shuja was not master in his oxvn house*. The English would not 
alloxv him to conclude an ogiecment which xvould ultimately lead to 
tin* establishment of Maratha influen e east of the Ganges. The in- 
tc rest of the English Compam reepured that the nawab-wazir should 
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come to an understanding with the Ruhelas and offer a barrier against 
Maratha encrtxichments beyond the Ganges. The Maratha plan 
tailed. I'ncler the pressure of the English Sluija lormed an' alliance 
wjtli the- Ruhelas to attack the Marathas to expel them. On 17 June 
17(2 was concluded the treaty of alliance, oflcnsive and delcusiv c, 
between the Ruhelas and the nuw ab-wa/.ir. In its first part the parties 
agreed to be united in mutual defence. In the Second, the'navvab- 
wa/.ir promised to compel the Marathas to retire and reestablish the 
Ruhcla chiefs in their ionner possessions for wlmh service he was to 
receive 40 lakhs of rupees. H 

Plus \ngIo-Ruhela-vvazir axis upset the Maratha plans and brought 
to a halt their eastward drive. The position of the Maratha force in 
Kuhelkhand bexond the Ganges betaine untenable m view of the 
uppioaching rams. It was weakened In cpiariels between \ isaji 
knshna and Maluulji Sindhia. Thex retired prec ipitatclx without com- 
ing to an agreement with the Ruhelas. The adioitness of English 
diplomat's succeeded m snatching from the Maiathas the fruit of 
flit ir xictoix oxer their Ruhcla opponents On their letneiuent the 
Ruhelas ic-ocuipied their countrx without opposition *- 

I’M) OF \1\R\1HX EXPEDITION 

The Matatha and imperial forces returned to the capital m June 
in a sullen mood/ British diplomat's was active in the emperor’s coun- 
cil. instigating the monarch to resist Maiatha demands Shah Slam 
expressed dissatisfaction that he was not given Ins due share of the 
plunder of Pathargarh. Moreover, he wanted a liberal income and 
armed aid in recovering his lost dominions which the* Marathas did 
not appear hkelv to concede The Maiathas in the ir tm u demanded 
of him the fulfilment of the terms for eseoitmg him to the* capital 
and establishing him in power. Thev had not icceived the sum of 
30 lakhs due to them from the emperor To circumvent the Ruhela- 
wazir alliance they brought over Zabita Khan and asked the emperor 
to accept him as his mir bakhshi. This arrangement was made- by 
Tuhoji Holkar and Visaji Krishna in spite of opposition from Mahadji 
Sindhia. The emperor refused to agree. The claims and counter-claims 
of the emperor and the Marathas exasperated both the parties and 
led to an open rupture between them. On 17 December 1<72 the 
imperial force was attacked and completely defeated by the Marathas 

30 CPC, HI. 396, 399, 413, 503, 504, 547. 564. 622. 630. 

31 GuN-Rahmat. Strachey Hauingi and the Roltilla War. 

32 SPD, XXIX. 271. 
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at the battle ot Purana Qila in Delhi. Shah Alam was obliged to dis- 
miss the anti-Maralha elements lrom his council and make a com- 
plete sui lender. Zabita Khan was appointed mir bakhshi a.id res- 
loied to Vijibs jagirs in Kiihelkhand, Saharanpur and Meemt. 

I he Maratha expedition by tins time had lost its momentum. News 
lrom the Deccan was bad. The master-mind that had planned the 
campaign and guided its course was no longer in control oi events. 
'I he pcsliwa was struck down with a fatal disease and died in So- 
'ember 1772. Sindhia and lfolkar, who had differed violentlv on 
evm detail ol politv, would not agree to act together. Indeed, Sin- 
dhia had p.uted companv and marched awav to Jaipur before the 
lemit attack on Delhi. \ isaji Krishna and liolkar sent the liavvab- 
wa/.ir mmatoiy messages lor Ins perfidious conduct in the late nego- 
tiations, moved into the Doab in the earlv months of 177-3 and threa- 
t( lied to invade Avadh. Slmja-iid-daulah, reiving on English support, 
i cl used to knuckle under the threats and forced the Marathas to 
give up the struggle Madliav Kao’s successor to the peshwaship. 
Virus an Kao, was murdered at Poona (30 August 177-3; and civil war 
broke out ut the capital. In tins situation, the Poona durbar could 
in a si tain its armies in Hindustan. Yisaji Krishna retired to the 
Deccan in 1771 and with him the- splendid fabric raised in the north 
inttc icd. The llood-w at eis ot Maratha tide subsided leaving the hanks 
high and drv. The civil strife in Mulnirashtia consumed the entire 
energies ol the Maiatlia state leaving no means to consolidate its gains 
m Hindustan and establish its su/ei.**" authontv on solid foundations. 
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FOUNDATION AND EARLY HISTORY 
OF THE DUTCH, ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
EAST INDIA COMPANIES 


l N l. 1 I S II Sh \ RCII I OR SIX KOI H’S It) I N l) I X 

At Tin: end ok^hk fifteenth venture a n»*\v epoch began in the lustoiv 
of British coirmio'e'. The vp' - jtg* *. of tlRimm <>f < >*limr*l »»»s ,•»» 1 
\ asco Ha Cam.i had removed the cento* of gt.oitv of the ( > ial 

world from Hie Mediteir n.eun to the Xtlauti. Ihi.rv VII displ.tve.l 
great interest in the promotion of h<ieigu bade He prnetxed that 
it England was to take her proper place in the new Kinope that was 
brought into being bv the discoveries ol the Spaniards and the Portu- 
guese, her energies should be directed toxvaids the discoxerx ol .i new 
route to India other than those secured b\ the at >i< said nations. \nd 
yet both Henry VII and his son Hem\ VIII weie eager to shale in 
the trade with the Indies, though thex were at the same tune anxious 
to respect the rights ol the Portuguese and the Spaniards over the 
route In - the ('ape ol Good Hope and through <th« Stiaits of Magdlaii 
lliev cherished hopes that thev <ould find out a neater passage to 
India and the East bv the north east or bv the noitli west and 
secure a profitable trade with the East bv tins n ute without cn< roa<h- 
ing on Spanish and Portuguese rights \s local Catholics tlit-\ res- 
pected the rights of the Portuguese and the Spaniards, m As* i and 
America respeetivelv, which had been guaranteed bv P.ipal Bulls, 
according to the usage ol the times 

The English tailed in -their numerous attempts in the earlv decades 
of the sixteenth centurv to discover a passage to India bv the north- 
west 1 . Then some ol the bolder sprits among them resolved upon 

1 John Cabot, whom Henry VII sent' in J497 on a vo\»rc of discovery to the 
American coast, reached the neighbourhood of Newfoundland and Nova Scotia. He 
thought that he had touched the mainland of Asia and had only to go some distance 
southwards to reach the tropical regions of the Fast where spices and gold might 
be got in plenty. His son. Sebastian Cabot, took up seriously the quest of the north- 
western passage. About 1500 he made a voyage to the coast of I abradnr and tried 
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birakmg through Hit* monopolv claimed b) Spam and Portugal. Jims 
English enterprise was partialis diverted to another chanu(‘l. Willu.m 
Hawkins of Pl\ mouth, one ol the host known captains ot the west 
ot England and lather ol the tuitions John Hawkins, made several 
'’wages to the western toast ol Africa and to Brazil m defiance of 
Portuguese and Spanish monopoly rights, lie demonstrated that 
privateering and attacking ol the Portuguese and Spanish ships was 
more profitable than legitimate hut lutile and laborious occupation 
ol discovering new routes. He was followed bv Wuidham and others 
who continued to hade with the Guinea Goast in Africa in spite ol 
Portuguese protests. Sebastian Cabot, who had previously sought 
the north-western passage, ictuiiied to England in 1>4S after tlinlv 
soars ol servne under the Spanish irown, revived the project of a 
northern passage to \sia and livid the attention of the English on 
tin* discovers ol the noi til-eastern iouti'2 which had not been hitherto 
probed. 

\lter several veais ol quiet, tittle appeared m the first decade of 
Elizabeth's reign a host ol men who revived the idea of the dis- 
covers ol a ninth- western or a north-eastern passage. They hoped 
that ihe discovers ol such a passage would secure for England the 
shortest route to (‘lima, the haste in \ithipciugo and India, and, what 
was more unpoitnut, a great dial ol the piohts of the Asiatic trade 
which was then jcalouslv monopolised bv tile Portuguese*. 

I lie trading operations ol William Hawkins with the Atrium coast 
;n >()->'» i and the v mages ol Thou* W vndh.un who was suceesslul 
in opening up a regular tiade with the* coast ol Morocco and Guinea 
were* continued in tin* meantime and pushed through vigorously, with 

unsikicsstuilv to tuui *omc opening to the west K R Bea/lev, John and St bastion 
( <,hot J. A. William*. I he louik’n ot the Cabots and the Loutish Dm awry of 
Soith Anittu^ undtt llnuy l// and Ihhty \ III t. Between 1501 and 1505 the 
m* : chants ot Bristol lilted out four or fi\t* expeditions to disc on ei the not th -western 
p..ssage. Hcnr> \ III and W'olsey look, interest in such pi ejects. Tnvo expeditions 
were sent in l.itei \e»ns 

2 Sir Hugh Willouchbv and Richard C hancellor started in 1553 on a voyage to 
discover the north eastern passage. Willoughby died near the coast of Russian 1 apland. 
Chancellor at lived at \uhangcl and succeeded in opening I : nglish trade with Russia, 
which was entrusted to the Russia or Muscovy Company. 

3 In M76 Martin 1 obishcr led a vo\.»*v to the north of labrador and concluded 
that he had found the entrance to the north-vveslein passage. A company was formed 
for the purpose of finding with Cathav tie. China) and a charter was secured from 
F.Ii7abcth. In 1585-87 the merchants of I ondon sent out three voyages of exploration 
under John Davis who discovered that Greenland was not connected by land with 
Labrador. In 1580 the Muscovy Company fitted out a voyage to discover the north* 
eastern route. 
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nnal support. Finding nine protests incHecTive, the Portuguese 
increased tlie number ot their xvui ships in the West Aliieau waters 
and tried to suppress the English adventurers daring to penetrate 
tluTein by iorce. fluent Elizabeth secretly encouraged this un- 
authorized traltic ot the English, and permitted e\en ships ol the 
Royal Navy to be charted by some of these traders. A harder 
Ixpe ot seamen like John llawkius and Francis Drake now emeiged, 
tought with the Portuguese otl the West Atriean coast, and boldlv 
delied the monopoly ot the western seas claimed In Spain. 

Thus while one section of English adventurers sought to avoid the 
Spanish and Portuguese spheres of iuiluence and tried to discos er 
a north-western or north-eastern passage to Asia, another section 
pret erred aggressixe attacks on the commerce ol tin* Spauiaids and 
the Portuguese. This commercial rixalrv was still more cmhittcicd 
by the religious cleaxage and hatred between England, xvltnh had b\ 
this tune become the leading Protestant state ol Europe, and Spam, 
which was the champion ol the Catholic cause. Both the Spauiaids 
and the Portuguese xvere equalK firm in upholding 'then claims to 
monopolv and met English intrusion bv force ol aims. It was this 
open enmitv and warfare between England and Spain and I’oilugal 
(which became united in 15S0i, and the suit ess ol the former in the 
war ol the Armada (loSSi, that emboldened Eiighshmeu and made 
them force their wav into the Asiatic trade lw the only piactuable 
route, viz. that bv the Cape of Good Hopeh 

IARLY DUTCH MAR [TIM! 1 Ml RPRIM 

Since tlie middle ol the sixteenth centurx the Dutch had also been 
making sustained attempts to find out a route to India and the East"*. 
As early as 1565 they had opened up trade with Russia and begun 
to explore through land eastwards towards China. In 1593, under 
the famous William Barents, they made their first determined effort 
to reach Asia by the north-east passage. In his first and second 

4 The great navigatoi Drake, in the course of soyage of ciicumnavigation of the 
world, crossed the Pacific into the Indian Ocean, and touching the Moluccas in the 
Eastern Archipelago, rounded the Cape of Good Hope and reached England in 1 580. 
In 1586-88 Cavendish entered into the Straits of Magellan, passed through the 
Spanish and Portuguese islands in the Eastern Archipelago and the Indian Ocean, 
and returned home by the Cape of Good Hope. In 1591 James Ijincastcr sailed 
openly into the Indian Ocean by the Cape route and reached Cape Comorin and 
the Malay Peninsula. It was this final act of defiance which ‘tore the Papal award 
into shreds and with it the charter of the Catholic monopoly in the Indian seas'. 

5 For the cause of the Dutch protest against Spanish and Portuguese monopoly 
aee Hunter, History of British India, I, 225. 
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expeditions Barents could Jiot advance 1 wilier than the island of 
Staten. It was in his third expedition in 1590 that he reached 
Spitsbergen 6 . The first Dutch expedition which successfully reached 
the East Indies was that of Cornelius Iloutman in 1390. He con- 
cluded a treaty with the ruler of Bantam in Java and opened up the 
Spice Archipelago to Holland. J Iis voyage was mainly due to the 
impulse* given to discovery and exploration l>v llmghui \an Lins- 
cholcu who had come to Goa in 1583, lived there till 15S9, and on 
his return to Holland published a lxxik dealing with the sea-routes 
to the Fast 7 8 . 

Linscholens book, published in 1590, produced a great sensation 
in Western Europe and was translated into several languages. He 
was, in fact, Holland's pioneer in the matter of the discovers of 
commercial possibilities in India and the East. The translation of 
his book into English in I59S might he said to have given a direct 
impulse to the inundation of the English East India Company. Ralph 
Fitch, an English traveller, who had reached India bv the Euphrates 
valley and Omni/, and had visited Goa and >\gra, Bengal, Burma 
and Malacca, returned to England in 1591, with an account of the 
magnificent possibilities of commerce in the Easl\ Fitch was to 
England what Eiiisclintcn was to Holland, and both succeeded in 
rousing the spirit o| their respective nations. 

'Hie expedition of Cornelius Iloutman was quickly followed' bv 
numerous others fitted out l>\ the Dutch. Iloutman himself under- 
took a second expedition to India '• the course of which he perished. 
Before the sear 1001 as mam as fifteen voyages had been made by 
the Dutch to the East, either bv the Straits of Magellan or by the 
Cape route. 

One consequence ot the union of Spain and Portugal was the 
closing ol the ports of Spain, and even those of the Spanish Nether- 
lands, to ’tlu; English and the Dutch. The English met the difficult 
situation bv direct I v breaking into the* Portuguese preserves in the 
East. Apart from stimulating English and Dutch rivalry, the union 
of Spain and Portugal pioduced a positive diminution in the volume 
ot tfic Portuguese trade with India. Moreover, the utter neglect by 
Philip II ot Spain of tlu* Portuguese-Indian possessions resulted in a 
marked deterioration of the Portuguese power in the East as well 

6 See K. Bcyncn, Three I out;. ys ol Will mm Barents to the Arctk Region (Hakluyt 
Socicly. First series. 1 IV), 

*7 Sec A. C\ Burnell and IV A Field. 7 hv Voyage of John Huyghen van Linuhoten 
to the East indies (Hakluyt Society, First Series, LXX, LXXI). 

8 See Foster, Early Travels in India , 1583-1619. 
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as elsewhere’. From 1380 to 16^2 very few ships were, sent from 
Portugal to India. In 1300 Spain became bankrupt, and Portugal 
had also to suiter the same fate. When the Portuguese once more 
became an independent nation in 1040 their supremacy in the Asiatic 
seas had altogether been extinguished. 

The voyage of lloutman round the Cape to the Fast (1303-07; was 
a delinite and open Dutch attack upon united Spain and Portugal. 
Spain indeed attempted to close in on the Dutch at the Straits ol 
Malacca and destroy them; she used her inliuence with the local 
princes ot the Malay Peninsula to shut them out effectively lrom 
that region (1508-1001). In 1002 the Dutch concentrated all their 
energies m the formation ol a united and national armed trading 
company. Soon afterwards their fleet routed the Portuguese near 
Bantam in Java and secured undisputed possession of the passage 
to the Moluccas and the Spice Islands. In 1003 they threatened 
Goa. Bv 1619 they had made themselves complete master, ol Java. 
Ceylon and the Cape of Good Hope, the two remaining ct litres ol 
Portuguese trade and power in the Indian Ocean, also fell into Dutch 
hands soon after. 

Even before these successes ot the Dutch in the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, the Portuguese power in that region had begun to decline. 
Drake \isited the Moluccas in the course ol his \o\ugc round the 
world (1577-80). .In 1382 an English expedition started with the 
object of reaching the Moluccas either l>\ the Cape unite or b\ 
the Straits of Magellan. The English openly declared that they 
had a perfect and tree right to trade w ithin all those places in the 
Spice Islands where the Portuguese or the Spaniards had not es- 
tablished a fort, settlement or factors . James Lancaster**, who com- 
manded the first English expedition to the East by the Cape route 
*1391-94), was also at the head of the first voyage of the English 
East India Company which started in December 1600. lie reached 
Achin in Sumatra in 1602, delivered to the king a letter from Queen 
Elizabeth, and alter having captured a richly-laden Portuguese ship, 
returned home in 1603. The second expedition of the English Com- 
pany under Sir Henry 'Middleton traded with Bantam in Java and 
with Amboyna, which was one of the richest of the Spice Hands, 
to the south ot the Moluccas. The third English expedition which 
started in. 1007 brought home a rich qargo of pepper from Bantam 
and cloves from Amboyna. 


9 See C. R. Markham, Voyages of Sir James Lancaster (Hakluyt Society). 
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THE DUTCH UNITED EAST INDIA COMPANY 

Meanwhile the Dutch had also been successfully competing with 
the Portuguese tor the spice trade. As many as fifteen eastern 
voyages were fitted out by Holland between 1505 and lOOi. The 
Dutch clearly saw that it was neccjsarv to stop small and separate 
voyages liy individual traders and io display a united front to the 
enemy. In 1602 they combined together the several Indian com- 
panies termed within their different provinces into one huge associa- 
tion under the title ot the Dutch United East India Company. It 
was granted an exclusive right to trade with India and the East 
Indies tor twenty-one years and vested with ample powers of attack 
and conquest by the state. It was a national undertaking; it con- 
stituted a national force. It was a direct fruit of the newlv-achieved 
independence and sense of unitv of the Dutch nation. 

The directors ot the Company were divided into six committees, 
representing the six provinces of Holland which had subscribed to 
the common capital. The Dutch government controlled the nomina- 
tion ot the directors, audited the accounts of the Company, supervised 
its instructions to its servants, and appointed an executive committee 
of 17 members which served as an intermediate body between itself 
and the Company. The Company was empowered to make war or 
peace, to seize foreign ships, establish colonies, construct forts and 
coin money. The Company had, even at its birth, a working capital 
ot more than halt a million pounds sterling. It adopted, as its own, 
the poliev ot the nation and it willingly spent vast sums of monev 
on troops and lortresses in the East. Its activities were not regulated 
bv a merelv commercial and speculative policy. .The Dutch govern- 
ment, on its part, lelt that the independence and strength of the 
nation depended on maritime power and commercial prosperity. It 
supported the Company in all its undertakings, subsidised its ex- 
peditions anti made it a semi-national concern, a semi-state organiza- 
tion. 

THF DUTCH IN THF ARCHIPELAGO 

The Dutch scored initial success. After a series of conquests bet- 
ween 1602 and 1641 they concluded a treaty with the Portuguese 
wherehv their conquests and their right to trade in the Spice Islands 
were recognized. The exclusive possession of the Spice Islands became 
henceforth the goal of the efforts of the Dutch. Tneir first endeavour 
was to seize tor themselves the entire control of the Straits of Malacca, 
the narrow passage between Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula. They 

R(nt)-34 
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entered into an alliance with the ruler of Achin at the north-western 
extremity of Sumatra which commanded the entrance to the Straits. 
On the opposite coast they allied themselves with the ruler of Johore 
and tried to capture Malacca from the Portuguese. Bv 1641 the Dutch 
had become complete masters of the Straits. 

The Dutch also secured the command of the Straits of Sunda bet- 
ween Sumatra and Java which formed another and an alternative 
opening into the Archipelago. The town of Bantam at the north-west- 
ern corner of Java commanded tin* entrance into the Straits. In 1009 
the Dutch made the ruler of Bantam their dependent allv. In 1612 
they secured the territorv of Jakarta (or Jacatura) on the northern coast 
ot Java, in spite of English opposition, and seven vears later thev 
built on its site the famous eilv of Batavia which became the head- 
quarters of the Dutch colonial empire in the* East as well as the great- 
est Dutch trade-centre. 

Having acquired the Straits of Malacca and the Straits of Sunda 
which were the two main inlets into the region of the Archipelago, 
the Dutch seized the best islands in the group either bv conquest 
from the Portuguese or b\ treaties with the local chiefs. Termite, the 
chief scat of trade in the Moluccas, had broken fret* from the Spanish- 
Portuguese control and had become a Dutch allv as earlv as 1607. 
In 1618 the Dutch secured the possession of Ambovna. the richest 
clove island in the Southern Moluccas. Their chief aim was to mono- 
polize the nutmeg and close islands oi the Archipelago, as agiinst 
their new rivals, the English. Thev based their claim to monopoh 
over tire Spice Islands as against the English on three grounds. Thev 
had occupied the islands before the English; thev had helped tin- 
local rulers in defending themselves against the Portuguese: and thev 
had secured rights of trade. In means of well-defined treaties, from 
those princes. 

The English, however, assented their counter-claim to trade- on equal 
terms with the Dutch in those islands. Thev declared that long before 
the Dutch occupation of those islands Drake had visited them. Thev 
vigorously denied that the small coast-settlements and factories of 
the Dutch amounted to an effective occupation of a great Arehipelago. 
The first three voyages of tin* English Company had actually traded 
with Bantam and the Spice Islands. The dispute was worsened bv an 
English interlopers attack on the Dutch at Bantam in 1605, and his. 
indulging in open and cruel piracy. This put an end to all prospects 
ot peaceful accommodation between the two nations.- The death of 
Queen Elizabeth in 1603, and the treaty that James I concluded in 
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1004 with Spain and Portugal, broke definitely the tradition of Eng- 
lish and Dutch triendship and drove them into a commercial war. 

THE ENGLISH EAST INDIA COMPANY 

In 1599 an influential body of London merchants formed plans for 
the formation of a Company to monopolize the ■eastern trade. This 
was the beginning of the famous East India Company. Already in 
1593 the Levant Company had obtained an extended charter permit- 
ting its members to trade overland with India. This plan, however, 
completely tailed. Many of those who actively promoted the forma- 
tion of the East India Company in 1599 had been servants of the 
Levant Company. It may even be said that “the East India Company 
was partially an outgrowth of thy Levant Companv”lO. Queen Eliza- 
beth, however, refused to allow these merchants of the East India 
Company to immediately fit out an expedition to the East, as she was 
afraid that this might give a new cause of grievance to the Spanish 
king who was then negotiating with her for a permanent peace. But 
the negotiations came to nothing, and the queen was persuaded to 
grant a charter which incorporated these merchants into a Companv 
and gave them for fifteen years the exclusive right of trading with 
“India and all the countries lx* von d the Cape of Good Hope and the 
Straits of Magellan, except with those territories in the actual occu- 
pation of the Spaniards and the Portuguese”. 

A few words mav be added with regard to the organization of the 
East India Company. The number of subscribers to the Company was 
217. The first governor and committee-men (the chairman and die 
managing committee) were nominated in the charter; their successors , 
wen* to be annually elected bv the shareholders. The governor and 
committee-men frequently submitted for confirmation all their most 
important acts to meetings or ‘General Courts’ of all the subscribers 
of the Company. 

T-t will In* noted that the English Company, unlike the Dutch Com- 
pany. was at best an association of private merchants for armed com- 
merce in the East with a monopoly right for a specific period granted 
by the Crown. Its capital was very small, only about £30,000, and it 
had to raise for each separate voyage subscriptions from successive 
groups of adventurers who were generally members of the Company 
or were admitted into it. Each ‘separate voyage’ was undertaken by 
a minor group among the subscriliers, who furnished the capital re- 
quired for the voyage, shared the profits and wound up the whole enn- 

10 W. R. Scott, The Constitution and Finance of English, Scottish and trish Joint 
Stock Companies to 1720, II. 91. 
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cern themselves, th# capital being returned to each subscriber at the , 
end of the voyage. These voyages overlapped each other, and die 
agents of the several nominally distinct voyages traded and disputed 
with one another at the same time in the East. The capital was almost 
insufficient tor every voyage. In 1601 the queen complained of the 
slackness of the Company’s activities and contrasted them with the 
Dutch with their huge capital and their great yearly fleet' to the In- 
dies. In 1612 the system of ‘separate voyages’ was replaced by a new 
arrangement called ‘joint-stock’. Subscriptions were raised for several 
voyages extended over a period ot years instead of for a single vo- 
yage; but each group of voyages closed its affairs and wound up its 
profits in the same way as each ‘separate voyage’ll. Apart from such 
haphazard organisation there were other difficulties. The English 
Company was too much regulated by the royal charter and too closelv 
interfered with by the Crown and the Privy Council. The danger from 
interlopers, who traded on their own account in the East in defiance 
ot the Company, appeared as early as 1605; and the plundering me- 
thods adopted by many of them affected seriously the reputation ol 
the English nation. 

The authority of the governor and the committee-men (directors) 
ot the Company was gradually superseded bv the promoter of each 
voyage, whether separate’ or ‘joint-stock’. Even during the period of 
joint-stock' operations which began after 1612 the voyages overlap- 
ped one another, as in the case of the ‘separate voyages', ami resulted 
in similar contusion. From the first there was divided interest bet- 
ween the Company as a whole and the successive groups of subscri- 
bers lor each voyage. The methods of the Company were sometimes 
condemned and even actively opposed. Its charter was frequently 
threatened by the intrigues of royal favourites and bv royal grants 
of patents ot trade to the Scotch, who, it was maintained, were not 
affected by the charter given to an English Company. In short, the 
English Company had to struggle with a small capital and smaller 
resources, with no active state support and with no prospects of im- 
mediate gain. 

ANGLO-DUTCH RIVALRY IN THE ARCHIPELAGO: 

AMBOYNA 

The English, ignoring the rights secured and the advances made 
by Holland in the Archipelago, tried to form an alliance with thr 
rulers of Tidore and Temate, two important islands in the Moluccas 

11 See Birdwood. The Dawn of British Trade to the East Indies. Also, Birdwood 
and Foster, The First Letter Book of the East India Company. 
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group, over which the Dutch had already established a vigorous hold. 
They even' attempted to plant their influence in the island of Suma- 
tra. James 1 was allured by the prospect of the marriage of his soil 
Charles with tiie daughter of the Spanish king, and showed himself 
'openly inimical to the Dutch. 

The first Dutch governor of the East Indies, Pierre Both (1610-14), 
extended and strengthened Dutch authority from Java to the Molu- 
ccas and gained an almost exclusive right of trade in that region, 
llis successor, Gerard Reynst, planted factories at Aden and along 
the Arabian coast, opened up trade with <the Red Sea, and strove 
hard to shut the English completely out of the Moluccas. The third 
governor strengthened all the Dutch fortifications and consolidated 
what his predecessors had won. Evers where the English were ill- 
treated, their ships captured and their factories destroyed. While 
there was nominal peace between English and Holland in Europe, 
there was waged, in the East, an apparently never-ending contest 
between them. Treaties were concluded in 1614 and in 1616, but no 
lasting arrangement for co-operation could lie made. The English 
could not achieve either of the two chief objects of their ambition, 
viz. to get a share in the trade of the Moluccas, and to build a for- . 
tilied settlement commanding the Straits of Sunda. 

Jan Pieterszoon Coen was the greatest of the governors of the 
Dutch Indies in the seventeenth century. Sir \V. W. Hunter com- 
pares him in point of ability and statesmanship with Albuquerque, 
Dupleix and Warren Hastings. He was governor of the Dutch East 
Indies tor two terms, first from 1618 to 1623, and again from 1627 
to 1629. Like Albuquerque, Coen insisted on the necessity of getting 
control ol strategic points and strongly fortifying them and of mak- 
ing alliances with the local chiefs. He founded the town of Batavia in 
1619, and destroyed its rival Jakarta. He also built up a skilful ad- 
ministrative system and accumulated a large amount of money by 
means ol a lucrative coasting trade, a careful system of tolls and 
taxes, ani^ a large volume of trade with Europe. 

The English claim to a share in the nutmeg and clove trade of the 
Amboyna and Banda groups erf islands to the south of the Moluccas 
formed a serious obstacle to Dutch ambition and to the accomplish 
ment of the objects of Coen. These islands, situated at the southern 
extremity of the Moluccas, might be approached from die Indian 
Ocean from the south-west. If the English should once get posses- 
sion of these islands, they might be independent altogether of die 
Straits of Sunda and of Malacca and get access to all parts of the 
Archipelago. They might even turn the flank of the Dutch hold over 
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these islands by right ot conquest trom the Portuguese. Coen, how- 
ever, frustrated the British schemes. 

In 1621 the English gave up Java altogether in despair and lost 
ah share in the pepper trade of that island. As regards the English 
position in the Amboyna and Banda groups of islands, Coen expelled 
them altogether from the islands of Great Banda and Pularoon in 
1621, and wanted to stop all English trade with Amboyna. lie gave 
secret orders to Van Speult, the head of the Dutch factory in Am- 
boyna, to deal with the English ‘suitably, unhesitatingly and imme- 
diately'. There were eighteen English merchants in the settlement 
living among some hundreds of Dutchmen. In 1620 Van Speult 
thought that the time had come for putting into execution Coen’s 
cherished plan of extirpating the English in the settlement. He tor- 
tured some local inhabitants and obtained from them evidence, on 
which he based the absurd and monstrous charge that the eighteen 
Englishmen had plotted to capture the entire station. Then they 
were subjected to horrible tortures to extort from them a confession 
ot their guilt. Ten were executed; and the Dutch flag waved trium- 
phantly without a rival over the whole group of islands. There was 
great indignation among the English when the news of this ghaslh 
tragedy reached them; and the East India Company and the general 
public clamoured for revenge against the Dutch. But, though James I 
ordered retaliatory' measures, they were interrupted bv his death, 
while Charles I had political reasons to be friendly with the Dutch. 
It was not until the strong mle of Cromwell that the Dutch were 
forced to render some compensation for this injury. 

After 1623 the English retired completely from the Archipelago, 
and the Dutch had an entire monopoly of the trade of that region. 
Driven from the Spice Islands, the English turned their attention 
to the mainland ot India and developed settlements on its coast; and 
though they continued to assert till 1667 a claim to the island of 
Pularoon and even established a settlement at Bantam in 1628 and 
a factory at Bencoolen in Sumatra which survived till 1824, they 
never challenged the supremacy of the Dutch in the Archipelago 
politically or commercially, until they conquered Java in the course 
of the Napoleonic wars. 

Coen, the great founder of the Dutch empire in the East, followed 
a systematic plan tor the establishment of Clutch power in the islands 
and the maintenance of their commercial and naval supremacy. Like 
Albuquerque, he saw the necessity of getting possession of the most 
important places in the islands to serve as the basis on which Dutch 
power would rest. He found that it was easy to bring the scattered 
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islands of the Archipelago under his subjection with the help of an 
armed licet and strong fortifications at strategic points like Achin, . 
Malacca, Batavia, etc. lie exploited the resources ol the islands by 
employing cheap slave labour working under Dutch supervision. The 
conquered inhabitants of the islands were enslaved, slaves who were 
kidnapped from the Asiatic and Alrican coasts were imported, and 
the subjefct tribes in the islands were loreed to send yearly contingents 
of slaves as tribute. The soil of the Archipelago was made to yield 
as it had never yielded belore; and all the profits of the vastly increas- 
ed production were monopolized by the Dutch. 

The Dutch monopolized the entire spice trade to Europe, besides 
enjoying a huge coasting trade with the ports on the Indian and 
East African coasts; they also reaped a large revenue from their tolls 
and customs. The skill ul administrative system that they set up in 
the islands, the vigour with which they preserved their commercial 
monopoly, the cruelty with which they suppressed the local inhabi- 
tants, and the enthusiastic national support which their company 
enjoyed, enabled the Dutch to realise their dream of commercial 
monopoly, as indeed the Portuguese before them had never done; nor 
could the English do afterwards. 

DUTCH Stmi.MI.MS IN INDIA 

The Dutch settlements in India, except the fort of Gcldria at 
Pulicat, were all unfortified trading posts and did not constitute the 
centre or a principal field of their ,ver in the East, either strategi- 
cally or economically or even administratively. “What took them to 
India in the first instance was rather the requirements of the Archi- 
pelago than of the European market; in other words, it was a dis- 
tinctly subsidiary interest." The spices of the Archipelago were 
exchanged for cotton goods from Gujarat and the Coromandel coast. 

Barring an earlier abortive attempt to start trade at Surat and on 
tire Malabar coast, Admiral Van der Haghen opened up trade with 
the Coromandel coast and planned to set up a permanent factory at 
Masulipatam (earlv in 1605). Another factory was founded at Petta- 
poli (Nizampatam); but the oppressions of the local governors were 
heavy and then was little relief even after a mission to the sultan 
of Golconda secured far mans fixing the duty levy at 4 per cent. Soon 
another factory was founded at Dcvanampatn'am (Tegnapatam) or 
Fort & David as it came to be called later (under English occupa- 
tion), and a treaty guaranteeing a limited levy on goods was obtained 
• from the representative of Krishnappa navak of Jinji. He permitted 
the Dutch to rebuild an old fort at Devanampatnam and a factory 
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at Tirupapuliyur (southern Pataliputra) situated two miles in the 
interior hi spite of Portuguese opposition^. v 

In 1610, by negotiations with the raya of- Chandrugiri, tlie Duteh 
were permitted to found another taetory at Pulicat. Portuguese oppo- 
sition, though foiled, persisted for some years and they contrived 
to ettect a raid on Pulicat (June 161*2) from their base at San Thorne. 
The factor)-, being practically destroyed, had to be rebuilt *imd forti- 
fied; and the new fortress, lor which hard stone was conveyed from 
Tcgnapatam to be overlaid on its walls, was christened fort Gcldria, 
m honour of the home province of Van Berchem, the director-general 
of the Coromandel factories. Gcldria was threatened soon after its 
foundation by a prospective attack by a Portuguese fleet in 1615; but 
the danger did not materialise. It lias been suggested that Gcldria, 
being a fixed point in the midst of turmoil’ (the tragic civil war of 
succession having broken out on the death of the rasa of Chandrugiri, 
Venkata I, in 1614), could have served as a nucleus from which a 
territorial power might have developed; but anarcln in karuatak led 
to its fall under the sway of Goleonda 13 . Pulicat continued to coin its 
own gold pagodas, and served as a place of refuge for the neighboui- 
hood in the days of Goleonda depradations that followed. 

Textiles, woven according to special patterns sent from Bantam 
and Batavia, constituted the chief export of the Coromandel ports. 
Indigo was exported from Masulipatam. Rice, diamonds and slaves 
tor Batavia were .also exported. As early as 1612 the Goromandel 
trade was described as ‘the left arm of the Moluccas and ncighlwnu- 
ing islands, since without the cottons from thence, trade is dead in 
the Moluccas’. Apart from spices, the chief articles of import to the 
Goromandel were sandalwood and pepper from the Archipelago, 
copper from Japan, tatenag and Chinese textiles. 

In 1617 the directorate of die Coromandel coast was raised to the 
dignity ot a gouvemement. The chief of Pulicat became the governoi 
and an extraordinary councillor of the Indies. Negapatam, on the 
Tanjore coast, acquired from the Portuguese in 1659, superseded Puli- 
cat as the seat of the governor and as the strategic centre of the 
Coromandel in 1689. U was equipped with a strong castle far more 
powerful than Geldria. 

’The account ot Daniel Ilarvart of the Dutch factories on the Cor- 
omandel coast (published in 1693) tells us that some factories like 
Pettapoli and Nizampatam had been abandoned, that Porto Novo 
which was started in 1680 was a prosperous centre of cotton-weaving, 

12 See Scboerer, Account of the Coromandel. 

IS Cambridge Bistory of India, V, 35. 
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that Sadraspatam (to the south ol Madras) was noted lor the special 
excellence ol its textiles, that Dcvanampatanam and Masulipatam were 
eery busy ports, that the chief ol the factory at Golcoudu (which had 
been started in 1660) was also the Company’s agent at the Qutb 
Shahi court, and that Nagalwanche and Palakollu were noted for 
indigo and dyeing. There were also factories at Draksharam and 
at BimilijAitam further north. The factors were graded as merchants 
ol dilterent grades: assistant, junior, merchant proper, and senior. 
Two chiefs presided over each factory, viz. the first who had general 
supervision and the second who kept the trading accounts and was 
in charge ot the warehouses. Every one of the factories was more 
or less fortified. 

Auangzib’s conquest of Golconda marked the decline of the Cor- 
omandel gouvernement. The factory at Nagalwanche was destroy- 
ed. The profits ot trade fell in two years (1685JJ7) to one-fifteenth, 
and all the establishments worked at a considerable loss. Van Rccde, 
who had been appointed commissioner to put down corruption and 
reform abuses, broke the influence of the chiefs of the factories and 
transferred the seat ol the gouccrnement to Negapatam. 

On the Gujarat coast a few attempts to explore commercial possi- 
bilities had produced a very sanguine report. Stimulated by tire 
success of English efforts at Surat, the Dutch governor of Coromandel 
sent Van Ravesteyn to that port in 1613. But he despaired of starting 
a factory in the Mughal dominions and of getting a farman from the 
emperor for this purpose, though ho 'vent ?s far as Burhanpur in die 
company ot Sir Thomas Roe. Even Ivefore Ravesteyn’s adverse report 
could be received, Nan Coen, the governor-general of Batavia, had 
sent Pieter van den Broecke to the Gujarat coast. Broeeke landed at 
Surat in August 1616, and got from its governor permission to erect 
a provisional factory. In the following year Van Ravesteyn was left 
in charge ot the Surat factory. lie contrived to secure in 1618 from 
prince Khurram — much to the chagrin ot Roe — a treaty erf commerce. 
After two years ot futile effort, during which no export trade was 
possible on account ot lack ot ships. Van den Broecke arrived at Surat 
in October 1620, having been appointed by Coen as director both 
of Mocha and Surat. Factories were organized at Broach, Bombay, 
Ahmedabad, Agra and Burhanpur, which had all been explored 
during the previous years. The indigo trade*-* became as valuable 
at Surat and at Broach as cotton, and the profits steadily mounted 
up In spite ot occasional acts of extortion by the Mughal officials. 

14 PeUaart, Jahangir’s India (tr. Moreland sad Oeyl). 
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The* directorate ot Surat proved to be one of the most profitable of 
the establishments ot the Dutch Company. 

In Bengal the Dutch first established a factory at Pipli, but soon 
abandoned it tor Balasore, which was in turn neglected when a firm 
tooting was obtained at Chinsura on the Uughli in 1653. The Dutch 
constructed Port Custavus at Chinsura, which, along with Baranagar, 
was held by them ‘in perpetual fief iroin the nawab of Bengal. Sub- 
sequently, they established laetories at Qasimba/ar and Patna. The 
profits ot the Bengal trade were so great as to overcome anil counter- 
balance ail losses arising from the extortions and bribes taken by 
the nawab's officials. The chief articles of export were cotton cloth, 
silk, saltpetre and opium, the last ot which was consumed in Java 
and China and yielded enormous profits. 

THE DUTCH IN CEYLON 

The Dutch penetration into Ceylon brought in its wake their pene- 
tration into the Malabar coast. Ceylon was fiist touched in 1002 
when a captain of ships. Van Spiibergh, armed at Battiealoa and 
travelled up to Kandy in the interior, lie was soon followed bv 
another ship captain, De Weert, who arranged with the ruler of 
Kandy to have Galle blockaded by a Dutch fleet while it was to be 
attacked on land by Sinhalese troops. The plan miscarried and De 
Weert was slain at Battiealoa in a quarrel. The Dutch at Drxunain- 
patnam negotiated several treaties with the new Sinhalese king for 
an attack on the Portuguese in the land: but nothing came of these 
plans. The Portuguese meanwhile realised their danger from Dutch 
intrigues at Battiealoa and closed the gap in their hold on the king- 
dom ot Kandy; they' occupied, and fortified both Tiincomali and 
Batticalua. 

In 1636 Raja Sinha, the vigorous king of Kandy f 1632-87;, inxited 
the Dutch governor ot Pulieat for help against the Portuguese, ga\e 
them permission to build a fortress of their own, and promised to 
reimburse the ‘expenses of their expedition. The Dutch started in 
1636 a policy ot paralysing Goa by an anuual blockade. .They resolv- 
ed to wrest from the Portuguese the pepper- and cinnamon-producing 
areas on the' Malabar coast and in Ceylon. 

In 1638 the Dutch bombarded Battiealoa into surrender and Raja 
Sinha signed a previously prepared treaty which the Dutch were to 
help in the expulsion of the Portuguese from Ceylon, to be paid for 
their expenses in deliveries of cinnamon and pepper, and to enjoy 
complete freedom of commerce to the exclusion of all other European 
powers. It was also provided, by a trick, in the Dutch copy of the 
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treaty, though not in the Portuguese translation handed over to the 
Kandyan ruler, that the Dutch would garrison all iortresses cap- 
tured from the Portuguese and retain Ballicaloa. 'this deceit remain- 
ed undetected by the raja tor some lime. 

The capture ot Trincomali followed in 1639, but the attack' on 
Colombo did not come oft tor some time. Negombo, which had been 
depleted of its troops tor the sake ot strengthening Colombo, was 
taken by the combined Dutch and Sinhalese troops early in 1640. 
The inevitable breach with Raja Sinha came over the question oi 
who was to occupy 'the captured town. The deceit practised on him 
in Ift38 now came home to Raja Sinha. lie, however, agreed to a 
compromise, by which Batticaloa and Trincomali were to be sur- 
rendered to him in return for 10 elephants and 1,000 bahars of 
cinnamon. But alter the Portuguese were driven out of Ceylon the 
Dutch were to retain one fortress; and Colombo was to be dismantled. 
In other respects the treats- of 1638 was to hold good. 

A month alter their capture of Negombo, the Dutch secured Gallo 
without any help from the Sinhalese. Raja Sinha would not give the 
stipulated quantity ot cinnamon and sold it to Arab merchants; while 
Coster, the victor at Galle, was slain by his Sinhalese escort as he 
was returning from Kandy alter a rr monstrance with the king. The 
Portuguese, having been reinforced from Goa, threatened both 
Negombo and Galle M640i. Throughout the first half of 1641 nego- 
tiations tor peace were carried on between Holland and Portugal. 
A ten years' truce was arranged June, but it was to come into 
force in the East only one \ear after its ratification by the Portuguese 
king had been received at the Hague. Thus hostilities continued until 
November 1642, one year after the ratification of the treaty at Lisbon. 
The Portuguese were blockading Galle on the land side while Goa 
was blockaded by the Dutch Hect. The Dutch claimed to be fight- 
ing on behalf ot Raja Sinha who was still deemed to be at war with 
the Portuguese. They considered themselves to be at liberty to 
extend their conquests. There were further disputes as to the deli- 
mitation of the country which was to be dependent on Galle". 

In the autumn of 1643 a Dutch fleet under Caron routed the Por- 
tuguese under the walls of Negombo. They now strongly fortified 
the place and refused to hand it over to Raja Sinha. At last a treaty 
was concluded with the Portuguese viceroy of Goa in November 
1644, by which the Dutch got the eession of both Galle and Negombo, 
‘with the cinnamon lands divided at equal distances between those 
places and Colombo*. The Dutch profits were cut short by tire 
hostile activities of Raja Sinha who ravaged the cinnamon lands of 
the Dutch and cut to pieces a body of their troops, taking 400 of 
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their men as prisoners (1646). Alter protracted negotiations, they 
consented in lb4U to a treaty less favourable than that of 1638. 

Alter the expiry ol the tun years' truce with Portugal in 1052 
war began again. Everywhere the Dutch were up in arms against 
tile Portuguese. A powerful fleet under llulft, director general of 
India, invested Colombo both by land and sea (September 1055). 
The city suffered from famine and disease; reinforcement's coming 
to it were cut oil and destroyed oil Quihm (April 1050). With rein- 
lorccmeuts Irom Hulas ia tin* Dutch stormed the cRv into capitulation, 
but it was not spared a sack bv Dutch soldiers (12 May 1050). 

Raja Sinha had sincerely helped in the siege operations; but he 
became hostile when tin* Dutch would not surrender Colombo into 
his hands. Hostilities openly began between him and the Dutch, 
lie retired into the interior hills. The Dutch were apprehensive that 
he might seek the help ol the Portuguese who still held Manaar and 
Jaffihipatam in the north and Tuticorin and Negapatam on the' main 
land. 

In ScpteinlxT 1057 HijcKlof Van Coens, a distinguished servant of 
the Dutch Company, was commissioned with the task of cleaning up 
the ‘Portuguese comer . He expelled tin* Portuguese from the open 
town ol Tuticorin, despatched a mission to the uavak of Madura and 
crossed with his fleet from the island of Rarncsv arum along Adam’s 
Bridge to Manaar. There he effected a landing despite Portuguese 
opposition and secured the surrender of the place, the garrison having 
evacuated the fortress and gone over to Jaffnapatain. Marching over- 
land in pursuit of the Portuguese, he fought his way into the town 
ol jattnapatam and erected batteries round the citadels, which, in 
his own wards, ‘deserved that name more than any one I ever saw 
in India’. The Dutch fleet could not cannonade the citadel where the 
presence ol a large numlier of non-combatant refugees worsened the 
situation and hastened 'the advent of disease and famine. At last, 
when all hopes ol rcliet from Goa had vanished, the garrison capi- 
tulated (June 16%). Gocns next proceeded to Negapatam which 
surrendered at mice. Thus the Portuguese power was fully broken 
throughout Ceylon and South India. The task now awaking Goens 
was that ol expelling them from the Malabar coast where the Por- 
tuguese power had rooted itself most deeply. 

In Ce$on Dutch rule was confined to ithe coastaf towns, the 
cinnamon fields and the elephant forests. Even here it rested on the 
local official organization. The Dutch maintained friendly relations 
with Raja Sinha and his successors and generally respected their 
pretensions to suzerainty. They encouraged die cultivation of cotton 
and indigo. They imported serfs from fa® Peninsula to help. In the 
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restoration of irrigation works and the cultivation of paddy. They 
admitted Sinhalese members into the Landraads and maintained the 
ancient customs oi the country. Maetsuycker’s Batavia Statutes were 
introduced in the Sinhalese country. In the northern districts Tamil 
law was codified ‘under Dutch auspices’ in 1707 and taken as the 
basis tor judicial decisions 'so long as it appeared consonant with 
reason, till deficiencies being sepplied from Dutch law’ 15 . 

THE DUTCH IN MALABAR 

As early as 1604 the Dutch admiral, Steven Van der Haghen, had 
concluded a treaty with the zamorin of Calicut. It w r as renewed on 
more than one occasion; but as the pepper trade of Malabar was 
held to be less valuable than the Coromandel cloth trade, the Dutch 
ignored this coast. The onI\ port belonging to them on this side 
was Vengurla, to the north of Goa. On the whole the Malabar coast 
was under effective Portuguese control when the Dutch renewed 
hostilities in the sixties. 

In October 1661 Van Coens appeared with a large fleet off Quilon, 
and after taking it sailed for Cranganore which was also seized after 
a stiff fight (January 1662). Soon he occupied the island of Vypeen, 
to the north of the Cochin inlet and commanding it, and built on it 
the fortress of New Orange (Niev Oranje). The operations against 
Cochin were complicated and difficult. When the situation became 
disheartening, the siege was cleverly abandoned : before the besieged 
knew what w-as happening, the DuLii had embarked. 

In November 1662 the Dutch, with a new' fleet from Batavia, re- 
new'ed their siege of Cochin 16 . A furious bombardment, coupled with 
generous conditions of surrender, like the free exercise of the Catholic 
religion, secured the surrender of Cochin (January 1663). Van Coens 
completed the Dutch conquest of the Malabar coast bv the subjuga- 
tion of the chief of Porakkad and the reduction of Cannanore. Cochin 
and Cannanore, the Portuguese pleaded, ought to be restored to them, 
as they had Iwen taken after the ratification of the Dutch-Portuguese 
treaty of August 1661. But the Dutch kept the two places to them- 
selves as the Portuguese w T ere unable to recoup the cost of their 
conquest and fortification. 

15 Cambridge History of India, V. 52. 

16 The Dutch-Portuguese treaty of August 1661 laid down that hostilities wen 
to cease in Europe two months after the ratification and elsewhere on publication. 
On ‘account of the Fnglish king's Jealousy of the Dutch claims the Portuguese, who 
were his dependent allies, sought to alter the conditions. The ratification and procla- 
mation of the treaty- were delayed till December 1662 and May 1663 respectively, 
ft was this delay that enabled the Dutch to make a second attack on Cochin. 
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The Dutch factories on the Malabar coast, including Vengurla, were 
tinder the commandeur of Oxhin. Tlio Dutch failed, in their main 
aim of securing a monopoly of pepper based on contracts with the 
local chiefs and secured at low prices. Smuggling across the moun- 
tains anil the competition of European rivals were serious obstacles 
in the way. The zaraorin was an independent chief and proved 
frequently troublesome. Hut the contributions of Dutch Writers to 
know ledge and culture of this area should not be ignored!?. 

EXPANSION OF rNGIISH TRADT: SURAT 

From the Dutch let us now turn to the English. The three* English 
presidencies of Madras. BouiRtv and Calcutta were all founded in 
the se\enteenth century. Though Madras became an English settle- 
ment • 1639-10' many vears before the acquisition of Bombnv (1668) 
their earliest journos ,s and settlements in India were on the west 
coast. More than two decades before the establishment of the 
C'ompam Thomas Stephens visited the western coast of India. As 
the first Englishman to visit that region, he reached Goa in 1579 
and resided there lor mam years. His presence in Goa and his 
experience of India enabled 1cm to help several of bis countrymen 
who found their wav to this (omitry within a few \ears after him. 
In 15&3 Ralph Fitch and a few other Englishmen readied India bv 
way of the Persian Gulf. After them came fohn Mildenhall, a Ix>n- 
don merchant, who reached Agra in 1603 after an overland journey 
of yearly tour veal’s. In 1607 Gaptain William Hawkins landed at 
Surat with a view to securing a footing for trade under the protec- 
tion of the Mughal empire then ruled by Jahangir. The earlier 
voyages of the Company had been directed mainly towards the spice 
trade of the Archipelago. 

Hawkins joumeved to Agra, presented himself Iwfore the emperor, 
and soon ingratiated himself into imperial favour**. But Portuguese 
influence was then dominant at the Mughal court, and Hawkins fail- 
ed to obtain anv grant for trade nr even permission to erect a factory 
at Surat. In 1611 an English captain, Middleton, landed at Swallv 

17 Baldatm wrote a description of Ceylon and the Malabar coast which was pub- 
lished in 1672. Rogerius spent some years at Pulicat in the thirties of the seventeenth 
century and wrote a book, Gentilirmus Restrain*, which has been described as ‘per- 
haps the most complete account of South Indian HinduisiVi. though by far the eariiest*. 
Under the patronage of Van Reede was published, in 1678 and succeeding yean, a 
valuable work. Nonas Malabaricuv, of which the chief author was. Caseorius, a 
minister of the Reformed Church. 

18 Much of what Hawkins Wrote is lost, but hit A Brief Discourse of the Great 
Mogul has survived. 
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near Surat in spite of Portuguese opposition and secured permission 
to trade temporarily at Surat, from the Mughal governor of the place. 
In 1612 an English fleet under Captain Best destroyed an entire Por- 
tuguese licet in the roadstead near Surat; thus the tradition of Por- 
tuguese naval supremacy was broken. The Mughals realised that the 
English could fight as well as the Portuguese, if not better. An Eng- 
lish factofy was permanently established at Surat in 1612. 

Surat mav very well claim the distinction of being the historic soil 
where the British empire in the East first took root. Here the English 
traded largely in the fine cotton fabrics and muslins of upper India, 
as well as in indigo which was cultivated in large quantities in the 
neighbourhood of Agra. Snr.it was one of the chief centres of mari- 
time trade from the Straits ol Malacca to the Persian Gulf; and cara- 
vans started from it lor all the inland parts of India and for the great 
cities of Golconda, Agra, Delhi and Lahore. Indeed, it was from Surat 
tb *t the English extended inland their trading operations and built 
subordinate lactones at Ahmedabad, Bnrhanpur, Ajmer and Agra. 

In the initial stage, however, there were difficulties. Thomas Aid- 
worth. a merchant of great energv and determination, remained at 
Surat, taking whatever advantage he could out of Best’s victory. lie 
secured permission for the establishment of factories — apart from 
that of Surat — at three other places on the Gulf of Cambay. But 
the trade ol the English was not prosperous: the Indian merchants 
were tired of their constant hostilities with the Portuguese, and Ald- 
vvortli could lead onlv a fitful existciv 

In October 16M a large English fleet under Captain Nicholas Down- 
ton reached Swallv, the port of Surat. The Portuguese vicerov was 
roused to a supreme effort. lie collected all bis forces and sailed to 
Surat with the intention of first crushing the English intruders and 
then punishing the Mughals who had become their allies. A running 
fight took place (fanuarv 1615) which ended in the complete defeat 
of the Portuguese and the severance of their line of communication 
along the coasj irom Din to Goa. Tin* prestige of the English increased 
vastly; Down ton, the English captain, was honourably received bv 
the* Mughal governor. Now the hulk of the trade of Surat and the 
Gulf of Camhav was diverted into English hands. Front this date the 
decline of the Portuguese power was rapid; their prestige was com- 
pletely shaken and English naval and commercial supremacy over them 
was permanently secured. 

Ajuious to push forward the advantages already gained. Aldworth 
argued that there should he an English ambassador of distinction at 
the Mughal court, ‘such a one, whose person mav breed regard*. Sir 
Thomas Rqp was chosen for this purpose, lie being a gentleman of 
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pregnant understanding, well-spoken, Teamed industrious, of a come- 
ly personage, and one ot whom thev are in hopes that he may work 
much good tor the Company 19. 

Roe presented himself before Jahangir in 1616. After many refusals 
and evasions, he succeeded in presenting to the emperor the draft of 
a treaty to be concluded between the English and the Mughals, ac- 
cording to which the English Compilin' was to have complete liberty 
of trade and permission to establish factories in anv part of the em- 
pire. But Jahangir only promised by word of mouth to agree to the 
conditions of the treaty and did not formally ratify it. All that Roe 
was ultimately able to secure was a permit for the English to reside 
at Surat and travel freely into the interior of the country. He receiver! 
from prince Khiirram, who was then \icerov of Gujarat, a formal 
grant to the same effect. On the whole. Roe’s cinhassv should be re- 
garded as a signal triumph for the English. His judgment and tact 
won tor him Jahangir's condescension, affability and friendliness; and 
this made the English ‘shine in native eves with lustre reflected from 
Imperial glory'. 

By 1616 the English had contrived to establish four factories at 
Ahmedabad, Burhanpur (on the Tapti), Agra and Surat, while an at- 
tempt was made to oust the Portuguese from Ox-hin and destroy their 
influence in Malabar. Through the efforts of Best and Downton, Aid- 
worth and Roe, the English factors- at Surat attained to a fairly high 
degree of reputation. English courage and nas al skill were feared and 
respected and the Indian merchants soon found that the English were 
clever traders and gotxl bargainers. Thes- svere equally fortunate* in 
the Persian Gulf, where Portuguese influence bad been steadily de- 
clining. As early as 1603 the shah of Persia had appealed to France 
tor help against the Portuguese in Ormuz. In 1610 he made the same 
appeal to the English, and eight years later lx* permitted them to open 
trade with the port of Task near the entrance to the Persian Gulf. In 
1620 the English gained a victory over the Portuguese which secured 
tor them great' influence and respect in the Persian Gulf. Two years 
later they co-operated with the Persians and captured Ormuz from 
the Portuguese. The capture of Ormuz weakened the trade and 
strength ot the Portuguese port ot Diu. Shortly afterwards the Por- 
tuguese were completely driven out of the Gulf of Gambay. In 1629 
and 1630 the English secured further victories and they wrre en- 
trusted by the Mughal emperor with the duty of keeping watch over 
the seas and safeguarding the annual fleet of pilgrim ships that travel- 

• 

19 See Foster. Embairy of Sir Thomot Rot, 1615-19, 2 vob. (Hakluyt Society. 
1899). 
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led from India to the Red Sea. Thus the English at Surat were looked 
up to tor the purpose ot keeping open the sea-way for pilgrimage to 
the holy cities of Islam. As Hunter says, “Surat illustrates the position 
which the English quickly secured in the economy of the Mughal Em- 
pire, as a sure source of revenue, as sea-police for the coast, and the 
patrol of the ocean-path to Mecca, gradually developing into negotia- 
tors on hohali of the native Government .”20 

In 1630 the trade of Surat had grown to such dimensions, that the 
directors constituted it into the chief of the English settlements in 
the East and subordinated even distant Bantam in Java to its con- 
trol. When the Portuguese at Goa saw that their position in the west 
coast of India was threatened bv the English from Surat, their viceroy 
entered into negotiations with the English president of Surat for the 
establishment ol tree trade between the two nations in India (1634). 
The Dutch, who had established their own factory at Surat in 1616, 
were powerless to compete with the English on equal terms on the 
west coast. They held possession of Cochin and had a share in the 
pepper trade oi Malabar. But they were not at all able to gain anv 
influence either at the Mughal court or with the Mughal viceroy of 
Gujarat The)-, however, established themselves in greater strength on 
the Bengal coast, which was comparatively within easy reach of Java 
and the Archipelago. As early as 1669 thev had established a fortified 
settlement at Pulieat to the north of Madras. Here thev showed the 
same jealousy of the English as in the Spice Islands and contrived to 
drive them out entirely alter 1623. But the English and the Dutch 
competed tor the trade of Masulipatam which was the chief sea-port 
of the great inland kingdom of Golconda and largely traded in the 
diamonds, rubies and textile's of that region. In 1614, and again in 
1624, the English had serious quarrels with the Dutch who tried to 
win over the l(x*al ruler to their side. In 1628 the English abandoned 
Masulipatam in despair and attempted to settle at Armagam (near 
Dugarazpatnam) in the present Nellore district. Only two years after- 
wards thev were able to revive their factors’ at Masulipatam. Chin- 
sura on the Hughli river, the most inland point of the Gangetic deha 
which was then accessible to ocean-going vessels; was also settled 
by the Dutch. It w’as only with the foundation of Madras by the Eng- 
lish in 1639, their arrival at Ilughli in 1650 and their establishment 
of a factory at Balasore in north Orissa that the position of the English 
on the eastern coast became strong and permanent. 

Meanwhile the prosperity of Sura* was threatened by a terrible 
famine, followed by pestilence, which broke out in Gujarat in 1631 

20 History of British India , II, 68, 
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and desolated whole district and entire cities. Many English, merchants 
iell victim to the epidemic, while the local population of Surat died 
by thousands. It took a number of years for tne English to recover 
from this blow. The English keenly felt the insecurity of their posi- 
tion 'in Gujarat and on one occasion withdrew their factories from 
Ahmedabad and Broach; they even thought of abandoning Surat and 
removing to some other place. In addition, Courten’s Association in- 
jured the trade and reputation of the English factors at Surat bv its 
acts of piracy in die Indian waters. The interruption to the gtfnwth 
ot Surat was, however, temporary. In 1657 it was constituted the sole 
presidency ot the English in India. 

COMPANY AND HOME GOVERNMENT 

The East India Company was well known and popular at the court 
of James I. Sir Thomas Smvthe, who was the Company’s governor 
until 1621 with but short breaks, saw that roval sympathy would be 
an additional source ot strength and security to its commercial in- 
terest. The Company took into its confidence certain influential nobles 
at court, made an application to the king for renewal of its privileges, 
and submitted a memorial explaining the origin of its rights (1609). 
Thus appealed to and flattered, James decided not to lie outdone in 
generosity even bv Elizabeth. He granted a fresh charter to the Com- 
pany which did not limit monopoly to a period of 15 years as the first 
charter had done, but only stipulated tliat its privileges would be 
withdrawn on three years’ notice if the India trade, as conducted by 
the Company, should not prove profitable to the realm. 

Till now the Company had carried on its business on the basis 
ot separate voyages'. Each voyage was undertaken bv one or more 
members ot the Company who subscribed the necessary capital, 
hired the ships and loaded them with goods. After the disposal of 
these goods in India and elsewhere the ships were re-loaded with 
Eastern cargoes and brought back to England where the imported 
goods were sold, accounts were made up; each subscriber received 
back his capital with such profits as had accrued during the trans- 
actions. No member who had not subscribed had any interest in the 
voyage; he could neither claim a shafe of the profit nor he held res- 
ponsible for any share of the loss. A Company trading in this manner 
was called a ‘regulated Company’. 

In 1612 the Company put an end to the system of ‘separate vo- 
yages' and adopted the principle of ‘joint-stock*. The capital ' was 
now jointly subscribed bv all members of the Company, and all of 
them shared profit or loss in proportion to their respective shares in 
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the capital. It was undoubtedly an improvement on the previous 
system. It continued on a temporary basis till 1657. In that vpar it 
was placed on a permanent looting and continued till 1708.?i 

Downton, who commanded the first fleet sent out by the Com- 
pany on the new ‘joint-stock’ basis, was authorized bv James to apply 
martial law^to his men in case of insubordination and advised him 
not to stir up bad blood among the different European nations trad- 
ing in the East. The Company drew up in 1618 two formal decla- 
rations ot complaints, addressed to the king and the privv council 
respectively, against the Dutch treatment of the English in the East. 
A joint board ol English and Dutch commissioners was appointed 
to inquire into these complaints, and it arrived at a decision which 
was satisfactory to both the parties to all outward appearances. 

When news of the Ambovna tragedy reached England, the Com- 
pany urged the king to put pressure on the Dutch government to 
punish the guiltv persons and render compensation for the losses 
that the English had sustained James ordered that an English fleet 
should be on the look-out for Dutch ships from the East Indies, cap- 
ture them and keep them fast in English ports till adequate repara- 
tion should have been made. This order did not. however, produce 
anv effect on the Dutch and soon after James died (1625). The nego- 
tiations tor reparation tor Ambosma were immediately broken off. 
The Company, not knowing what to do. thought that there was no- 
thing lor it but to seek new fields of trade and to withdraw its ser- 
vants from the East. It seemed as if tin Compans was on the brink 
ot a crisis. 

Soon after his accession Charles became involved in a war with 
Spain and the empire; his revenue was not sufficient for his expen- 
diture and he was staggering under a load of debt. He entered into 
an engagement with the Dutch, promising to assist them, and it 
appeared verv unlikely that he would break with them in Europe, 
merely tor the wrong that^thev had done to his subjects in the East. 
The Company, however, felt hopeful that the king would see that 
justice was done to it for Ambovna. and he was clever enough to 
recognize the money-value of the lovaltv and friendship of the Com- 
pany. He pretended to be angrv at the obstinate refusal of the Dutch 
to render compensation tor Ambovna and threatened to earn- into 
effect the measures of reprisal which James had threatened them with. 

About this time there appeared a number of writers who, under 
the pretext of free trade, urged, as one of the natidnal grievances 
against the king, the desirability of throwing open the India trade 

71 See W. H Scott, Joint Stock Companies to 1720. II, S9-I27. 
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to all. There had been, even before this time, private traders (or, as 
they came to be called, interlopers) who traded with India and the 
East, in violation of the Company's monopoly and without its per- 
mission. To them it now seemed the best opportunity to assail the 
constitutional validity of the royal charter to the Company, to ques- 
tion the legal basis i»l its monopoly, and to agitate for freedom of the 
Indian trade. The Company became alarmed and presented a me- 
morial to the House of Commons, explaining the benefits accruing 
to the realm lrom the India trade, and praying for its support-2. 
While propitiating the Commons, the Company was careful not to 
iorfeit the goodwill ot the king. Charles, however, would not extend 
his favour for nothing and asked the Company to pay him £10,000 
immediately; but the directors declared that they had no mone\ 
and begged to be excused. 

The negotiations that the king had begun with the Dutch were 
prolonged to an indefinite length and led to nothing. The Company 
saw' that it had nothing at all to gain from the king. It began to de- 
vote its attention to the retention of such privileges as it had been 
already enjoying.. It foresaw the shadow of the Civil War, reduced 
its expenditure, cut down the salaries ot its servants in England, and 
tried to put down the private trade of its servants abroad. 

Soon a rival Company (known as Courtcn’s Association) was start- 
ed with royal support. Its promoter, Weddell, w'as a servant of the 
Otd Company.* He drew up a scries of charges against it in order 
that the king might be justified in annulling its monopoly. Charles 
granted a charter to Sir William Courten, who died soon aftenvards, 
but the scheme? was operated by Weddell in the name of Courtcn’s 
son. The New Company sent a number of ships to India. Two of 
them committed open acts ot piracy on the Red Sea and seized ves- 
sels belonging to the merchants of Din and Surat, for which the 
Mughals held the Old Company’s factors at Surat responsible and 
cast them into prison. Weddell himself ^sailed to Goa in 1636, used 
the English king's authority to get permission from the Portuguese 
viceroy there to trade where he chose, and returned home with a 
valuable cargo of silk and spices. Charles and his courtiers were 
overjoyed at this success of the New Company. 

In spite of thd protests of the Old Company the king issued a fresh 
charter to the New Company (June 1637) confirming its existing pri- 
vileges and allowing it to trade, for a period of five years, with all 

22 The memorial explained that the difficulties of the Company were mainly due 
to the failure of the spice trade and the inimical and oppressive attitude of tHo Dutch. 
The Company's ships carried 10,000 tons and gave employment to 2,300 sailors. 
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places in India where the Old Compauv had not established factories 
and also at Goa and Rajapur which lay midway between Bombay 
and Goa. But there were serious difficulties in the way of its con- 
tinued competition with the OM Company. The Dutch showed 
small mercy to the ships of Courten's Association, and even Charles 
came to feel that he had more to gain from the large and wealthy 
body of London merchants who constituted the Old Company. 

In 1639, after strenuous representation on the part of the Old 
Company, the king appointed a committee of the privy council to 
examine the whole matter ol the India trade. Shortly afterwards, he 
declared that Courten and his fellow -adventurers should have a rea- 
sonable time to withdraw their settlements in India and wind up 
their affairs. ‘ He urged also that the Old Company should raise a 
fresh subscription, part of which he hoped to get for himself. 

During the Civil War the Old Company displayed in all its actions 
onlv feebleness and indecision. In 1643 William Cockayne, a rich 
merchant of the Turkey Company and a sturdy supporter of Par- 
liament, was chosen as the governor of the Company. He attempted 
to get parliamentary sanction tor the Compauv through an Ordinance 
of Trade to be issued by Parliament which should practically con- 
firm all the provisions of the previous roval charter (1646). The 
House of Commons was so far favourable to Cockayne’s request that 
it gave Courten's Association three years’ notice to withdraw from 
India. But the Lords rejected this proposal which consequently fell 
to the ground. The Company was much depressed at this failure and 
resolved to abolish seven of its Indian factories. It was at the end 
ot its resources and could not raise any fresh subscription. 

Courten's Association continued its activities, spoiling ■ the Old 
Company's trade wherever it could even in Persia and the distant 
Philippine Islands. But its credit and reputation steadily declined, 
and it resorted to several wild schemes, which brought upon it the 
wrath ot the Dutch and the Portuguese. In 1645 the Association 
formed a futile plan of establishing a colony at St Augustine’s Bay 
in the island of Madagascar, in the fond hope that from that place ' 
it could injure the trade of its rivals. But bills were dishonoured by 
Indian merchants, and its agents were frequently thrown into goal 
tor debts. It did not shrink even from the infamous trick of issuing 
counterfeit pagodas and other coins. 

Governor Cockayne's prudence and tact were so far successful as 
to draw from Parliament in 1647 an acknowledgement of the Old 
Company's rights and of the importance of its trade to the realm. 
Despite the Company's loyalty to the crown throughout Charles's 
reign, the king in his distress openly violated its charter by granting 
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a licence to Courten's Association and maintaining a secret 'partner- 
ship with it. He also often impoverished the Company’s finances by 
his demands tor grants and loans. As Hunter says, “Charles’s high 
pretensions and low expedients wearied out the Company, as they 
had wearied out the nation; and the Company’s appeal to Parliament 
(1641 and 1646) was the commercial counterpart of the nation’s ap- 
peal to the Sword." 23 

In 1650 die Hump Parliament of the Commonwealth ordained that 
"the trade to the East Indies should be carried on by the Company 
and with one Joint-Stock and the management thereof should lie 
under such regulations as the Parliament shall think fit”. The Old 
Company was directed to unite itself with Courten’s Association 
(known as the Assada Merchants from the plantation of Assada Isle), 
and the two were to fonn a united jofnt-stoch, which should take 
on or the factories in India and continue to trade for three years. But 
no subscriptions were forthcoming lor this scheme, while the Assada 
Merchants could furnish very little to the joint-stock. 

CROMWLLI. AND THE COMPANY 

Between 1650 and 1652 the Company presented three petitions to 
Cromwell and the Council of State, praying for redress of grievances 
against the Dutch and submitting a statement of the losses suffered 
since the massacre of Amboyna which amounted to nearly two mil- 
lions sterling besides interest. The Company declared that it wanted 
not only compensation from the Dutch, but complete authority for 
its servants to act freely in the East. When war actually broke out 
between Cromwell and the Dutch, the Company- presented a petition 
praying for permission to take a direct part in the struggle, and even 
offered to send a fleet of armed ships to the East Indies. 

Two articles of the treaty with the Dutch at the end of the war 
declared that the island of Pularoon (in the Spice Archipelago) should 
be restored to the English, and that the Dutch should pay large 
monetary compensations to the Company as also to the heirs of the 
Amboyna sufferers. Soon afterwards the Portuguese recognized the 
right of the English to reside and trade freely in all their possessions 
in the East. Thus the commercial convention which was concluded 
between the English Company in India and the Portuguese viceroy 
of Goa in 1634 was placed on a firm footing. Cromwell’s interest in 
the Company was based on his approach to the question of India 
trade front the point of view of national interest. 


23 History of British India, D, 48. 
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Meanwhile the desire tor open and unrestricted trade with India 
gained strength. The united joint-stock of the Company and the 
Assada Merchants was to expire in 1653, and it was hoped that after 
that date, the India trade would be organized by Cromwell on a 
broader basis. But the clamour for open trade grew louder, while 
a strong body ol merchants within the Company's ranks prepared to 
tit out ships* to carry out their own projects of independent trade. 
The latter styled themselves ‘The New Adventurers’ and were headed 
by one Maurice Thomson who afterwards became the governor of 
the Company. Governor Cockayne and the directors of the Company * 
were depressed by the indecision of the Protector and sent two com- 
missioners to the East with the object of reducing business in some 
factories and winding it up altogether in otiiers. Thomson and the 
New Adventurers were confident that Cromwell would speedilv re- 
voke the Company's charter and that they themselves would get all 
the privileges which the ‘King-made East India Company’ had en- 
joyed for over half a century. Under a commission granted by Crom- 
well the New Adventurers sent out ships to Surat and the Coroman- 
del coast in 1656. 

At last a decision was reached by the Council of State and sub- 
mitted to Cromwell for confirmation (February 1657;. It was decided 
that the India trade should lie carried on by one company on a united 
joint-stock basis. The Old Company was thus saved, at the last mo- 
ment, from extinction; and it now felt that nothing was left to com- 
plete its recoverv except a new charter from Cromwell on the lines 
of the previous ones. Its business was at a low ebb; several of its 
factories were dwindling. The Dutch had taken over its trade in 
Persia, and the New Adventurers and other private traders had con- 
tributed, by a general lowering of prices, to its further misery'. The 
charter ol Cromwell came late in 1657; and though no trace of die 
original document can now be found, its provisions are well-known. 
The Protector promised that, in the following year, his charter 
should lie confirmed bv an Act of Parliament; but unfortunately he 
died before the parliamentary sanction could be obtained. “His 
charter formed the last word of the Commonwealth on the three <ets 
of proposals, which had so long divided English merchants, 
namely, for an open commerce to India, for a Regulated Company 
and for a Joint-Stock Company. He reconstituted the India trade 
on the basis of one Joint-Stock”. 

Cromwell's charter gave an entirely new form and life to the Com- 
pany. The permanent ‘joint-stock’ that was created bv the charter 
drew ‘forth a large capital. This stock was not to be dissolved on the 
efpirv of a' tew years as had been the case in previous subscriptions. 
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This new general stuck lasted till 1709. Any shareholder who wished 
to retire might do so at the time of the triennial valuations which 
were to be made hereafter of the Company’s properties; and his place 
might be taken up by any other person who wished to join the Com- 
pany. The minimum subscription of a member was £100; the pos- 
session of £500 stock gave a member a vote at the general election, 
and a man having a larger stock hud a vote for each £500 of liis 
money. The possession of £1,000 stock enabled a member to stand for 
election as director. The affairs of the Company were to be managed, 
as before, by a governor, a deputy governor, a treasurer and a com- 
mittee ot 24 directors. The factories and other properties of the Com- 
pany were taken over at a fixed valuation. The Company was now 
enabled to* impose severe penalties on interlopers and confiscate their 
ships and cargoes, as well as to punish individual members from 
its own ranks who might dare to fit out 'separate voyages’. “There 
was to be no mercy tor private traders, whether inside the Company 
or outside it, in the future." 

As soon as the Company was granted the charter and leeonstitu- 
ted on a permanent basis, it set vigorously to improve its factories 
and trade. Madras (founded in 1640), which had been recently as- 
sailed by interlopers, W'as revived. All the factories on the Coroman- 
del coast, in Bengal, in the Persian Gulf and at Bantam were subject- 
ed to the control ot Surat; and regular factories, well supplied with 
goods and money, were established in the various settlements. It 
seemed as it “from the charter of 1G57 the Company drew a new 
life whose pulsation reached its farthest factories in Asia”. 

POLICY OF CHARLES II 

__ When the monarchy was restored (1660) the directors were at first 
afraid that, having enjoyed the favour of Cromwell, they might not 
be liked by Charles II; but the new king did not bear any malice 
against them lor having sought Cromwell’s support. He was not 
blind to the advantages which he might derive from the Company; 
and within a year after his accession, he granted it a charter iden- 
tical in its provisions with that of James I. The outburst of loyalty 
which characterized the English nation in 1660 made itself felt even 
in the court of the East India Company, so much so that almost all 
the directors became more and more royalists in sentiment and 
action. King Charles, on his part, continued throughout his reign to 
be kind and sympathetic to the Company. Under him the Company 
greatly developed its territorial settlements in India, and for the 
government of these settlements he granted it new and large powers. 
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He consistently and faithtully supported tlic Company against the 
interlopers, agaiust Uic rising clamour of the nation for free trade 
with India, against the Portuguese and die Dutch, and against its 
own mutinous servants like Winter and Keigwin who raised a rebel- 
lion at Bombay. 

Apart iram territorial acquisitions the Restoration also benefited 
the Company's trade. The days of strict Puritanism, when the gene- 
ral use of spices, silks and other eastern luxuries was prohibited, 
were now over. Silks and ornaments were once more in fashion and 
pepper and spices again appeared at table. Those who belittled the 
commerce ot the East India Company were effectually silenced, and 
everywhere the benefits accruing to the nation from the Indian trade 
were spoken of highly. A book of Sir Thomas Mun, one of the cham- 
pions ot the East India trade, which was not published in the stem 
clays at Cromwell s ascendancy, now boldly proclaimed to the nation 
as follows : “Behold then, the true form and the worth of foreign 
trade, which is the great revenue of the King, the honour of the King- 
dom; the noble profession ot the merchant, the school of our ports; 
the supply ot our wants; the employment of our mariners; the walls 
<>1 the kingdom; the means of our treasure; the sinews of our wars; 
the terror ot our enemies.” 

Charles II, like his father and grandfather, was always in need of 
monev; and the Company had to pay frequently and heavily in return 
tor his favours. During the first eighteen years of his reign the Com- 
pany paid the king nearly two millions sterling in cash. In 1663 it 
handed over <to his younger brother, the Duke of York (afterwards 
James II), all its previleges ol trade with West Africa as well as its 
factories and settlements on the Guinea coast. But in return the Com- 
pany received irom the king no less than five renewals of its charter, 
possession ot tire islands of Bombay and St Helena, and sustained mid 
consistent support against the interlopers and the Dutch. His partia- 
lity for an alliance with the French and his hatred erf the Dutch led 
him to take up seriously the Company's grievances against the latter. 
It was convenient tor him to find in those grievances a caustis belli 
tor his two wars against Holland. But although the Company advan- 
ced large sums of money to the king lor these wars, its interests were 
not served. Though peace was concluded in 1674 the Company s re- 
sentment against the Dutch did not abate. 

During all these years the Company’s trade became prosperous. 
Its permanent ‘joint-stock’ capital, formed at the time of Cromwells 
charter (1657), had so increased in value that £100 stock sold at £360 
to £500 in 1682-83. The profits that were paid to the shareholders 
amounted to nearly 25 per cent per annum, while in addition frequent 
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bemuses were also declared. In 1682 they practically received back 
their entire original subscription as a special jlonus. The original 
'joint-stock' capital was not increased; what additional sums of money 
the Company required for purposes of trade were borrowed from out- 
side at low rates of interest. The effect was that all die profits were 
monopolized by the original shareholders or their successors. 

THE ENGLISH AT MADRAS 

In India the acquisition of Madras and Bombay marked important 
stages in the development of the Company’s trading activities. Even 
before the English, the Dutch had planted a settlement at Pulicat, 
about 24 miles north of Madias, whose e.\tensi\e backwater, the 
Pulicat Lake, afforded sale shelter lor the shipping ol those du\s. 
They had also a lactory at Masulipatam. In 1611, and again in 1614, 
the English attempted a landing at Pulicat, but in vain, as Dutch 
jealousy went a long way in hampering their trade. It was onl> in 
1620 that the English were permitted to trade at all at that place. 
But the rivalry and hostility of the Dutch which had flamed up on 
the eve ot the Amboyna tragedy made it impossible for the English 
to continue lor long at Pulicat, which liad to be alKindoned by them 
in 1623. Thus the first English attempt at a settlement on the Madras 
coast ended in failure. 

Nor was their effort to establish a second settlement any more 
successful. In 1614 a factors was built at Pettapoli (modem Nizam- 
patam) at the mouth t>f a small channel of the Krishna delta, then 
under the rule ot the sultan of Golconda; it was also fortified. But 
the mangrove swamps that surrounded the place were deadly to the 
health of the English factors. After a few wars of hopeless struggle 
the factory was abandoned (1621). 

Masulipatam was better protected from the wJence of the 
monsoon than the two former places, though it was liable to be swept 
from time to time by huge tidal waves. It was the chief port for 
the export of diamonds and rubies for which Golconda was very 
famous, as also valuable chintz cloths. The eagerly sought-for 
diamonds, silks, calico cloth and salt-pctre were all there ready for 
sale. 

In 1611 the English first landed at the place, and two years later 
they succeeded in obtaining the permission of die local governor for 
the erection of a fortified factory. At first things appeared promis- 
ing, but soon they got wrong on account of the rivalry of the Dutch. 
The Dutch ingratiated themselves into die favour of the local 
governor, misrepresented all the doings of die English, and in a few 
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years rendered theii position insufferable. In 1628 the English in 
despair abandoned tl^pir factory and declared that they would never 
return to Masulipatam except under a direct grant from the sukan 
of Goiconda, which would be effective against the local ruler. 

It was only two years later — in 16-30 — that the English returned 
to Masulipatam which was then desolated and impoverished by 
iainine a’hd plague. In 1652 they obtained the long-coveted permis- 
sion from the sultan of Goiconda, the golden Forman, with which 
commenced the era of safety and prosperity for English trade. 
Though their Masulipatam factory suffered from the establishment 
of Madras in 1639-40, it retained its importance and its trade con- 
tinued to be considerable. 

When the English abandoned Masulipatam in despair in 1628. 
thev took shelter at Armnugum, situated about 40 miles to the north 
of Pulieat. The place was, however, too poor to serve as a centre 
ot trade, and most of the merchants who went there soon deserted 
jt, some for Masulipatam, and others for the factory which was 
established at Madras shortk afterwards. Arumugam is important 
only because it was the first site which was territorially acquired by 
the English and on which a fort was built24. 

The directors, dissatisfied with the state of affairs of the English 
at Masulipatam and at Anunugam. ordered Francis Day, one of .the 
members ot the council of Masulipatam, to seek for some place where 
trade might be carried on under more favourable conditions. Day 
had to find out a place which would satisfy all the requirements of a 
good factor)-, viz. a good anchorag< lor ships, some natural protection 
from the bands of predators horsemen of the interior, the nearness 
ot good markets lor the exchange ol commodities and an easy inland 
communication with the most important districts. He went south 
bevond the Dutch settlement of Pulieat, and turned his attention to 
San Thome, near Mylapore, which was one of die largest of the 
Portuguese colonies on the Coromandel coast. The Indo-Portugueso 
inhabitants of San Thome welcomed Day warmly, and the latter 
could have rented the place from the Portuguese, had he been so 
inclined. It had a strong fort which only needed some repairs. It 
was hill of Portuguese and Indian merchants who would be good 
interpreters and middlemen between die English traders and the 
Hindus. But Dav chose a narrow strip of land King three miles to 
the north of San Thome, where ho thought that the English could 
live with greater freedom and security’ and maintain themselves with 
a* smaller force than what would lie necessary if they were to prefer 

24 See C. S. Sriaivasachari, History of the City of Madras* 2, 3. 
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San Thome. He obtained from the local nayak, Dfimarla Venkatappa, 
the chief of Wandiwash, who governed the entire coast from Pulicat 
to San Thome, under the raja of Chandragiri, a grant of territory and 
permission to build a fort and form a settlement there (2 August 
1 639)25. The annual rental was £600. 

The piece of land thus secured was six miles long and a mile broad 
and had apparently nothing to commend it as a place lor any effec- 
tive settlement. But neither the sandy wastes which surrounded it, 
nor the hopelessly foul odour springing up from the Cooum river by 
its side which was unfit for navigation on account of its shallowness 
and unsuitable for irrigation as its water was brackish, deterred the 
indomitable will of Francis Day. His one singlo- object was to secure 
a place tor the English which they might call their own, whatever its 
disadvantages might be. He knew that even the worst natural dis- 
advantages could be overcome by human efforts. 

Without waiting for permission from England, Day began the 
building of a tort, and named it Fort St George, probably because 
part of it was finished by St George’s Day, 1640. The attitude of the 
directors was very discouraging and thev passed repeated censures 
upon Day and his fellow-worker, Cogan, who had been sent from 
Surat to take charge of the English factories in the east coast, and 
who became the first agent at Madras (February 1640). The English 
merchants at Surat and Bantam, however, realized the advantages of 
a halfway house lor trade with the Archipelago; and they were con- 
vinced that Fort St' George was conveniently situated and might 
serve many good purposes. Day went to England in 1641 to plead 
personally for his settlement before the court of directors; while 
Cogan suffered much before he was excused from all blame and res- 
ponsibility for the charge of building the fort. The directors, igno- 
rant of the conditions of trade in tne feast, continued to hold till 
1647 that the building of Fort St George was a very indiscreet act.20 
' The settlement was at first governed from Bantam, and its trade 
consisted chiefly of Indian calicos and muslins which were needed 
tor the Bantam market. Day returned to Madras and stayed there 
until 1644 when he sailed for England. After his departure trade 
languished; the nierchants remained idle and disheartened. England 
was then distracted by die Civil War. Anarchy prevailed in Kamatak. 

25 For a discussion as to the date of the grant see C. S. Srinivasachari, History 
of the City of Madras, 5-6. Damarla Venkatappa is mentioned in English records 
as “the Lord General of Camatica” and “Grand Vizir to the King?. Ayyappa, his 
younger brother, was in subordinate control of the country round Madras and made, 
perhaps, the first overtures to Day. (See W. Foster, The Founding of Fort St George ). 

26 See Love, Vestiges of Old Madras, I, 58. 
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The raja of Chandrigixi, Venkatapathi Raya, a descendant of the old 
Vijayanagar kings, worn one of whose feudatories Day got die grant 
tor Madras, had died in 1642 and his successor Sriranga Raya was 
involved in hostilities. By 1647 the sultan of Golconda had become 
the master of all the country round Madras, and the English hasten- 
ed to make triends with him and secured the privileges which they 
were enjoying. 

In 1652 Madras was raised to the rank of a presidency and made 
independent of Bantam; Aaron Baker arrived from Bantam as its 
first president. He saw that it he had a free hand and had command 
of men and money he might quickly push forward the advantages 
which Madras offered. But before anything important could be 
effected, the directors suddenly ordered the reduction of Madras to 
the status of a subordinate agency, reduced its garrison and cut down 
its staff of merchants to two (1654). It was not until 1658 that 
Madras was again restored <to the rank of a presidency, independent 
of Bantam and directly responsible to the court of directors for its 
actions, while all the factories in Bengal and on the Coromandel 
coast were subordinated to it. “Thenceforward, Madras stood as the 
type of the system of fortified factories; which the conflicts of the 
native powers in south-eastern India rendered indispensable for the 
safety of European trade." 

With the Restoration in England (1660) Madras entered on a new 
period of life. But ait first its trade was in disarry and there was 
serious trouble from interlopers and the Company’s servants who 
traded privately on their own account. Sir Edward Winter, who 
had been tor some years in the Company’s service, was appointed 
president of Madras in 1662 and given summary powers to punish 
all who engaged in private trade and to send them back to England. 
The factories in Bengal and on the Coromandel coast were all placed 
under his immediate superintendence. He held the reins of govern- 
ment until 1665 bv right, and from 1665 to 1668 by usurpation. ’He 
improved the sea trade with Bengal and Bantam, (jnd threatened the 
Indian powers with retaliation on the sea for the injuries that they 
might inflict on the English on land. He believed that it was only 
bv such strong measures and fortified factories that English trade 
could be made secure and prosperous. A local naik had significantly 
remarked that “when the English horns and teeth grew, then he 
could free them from the duties". Winter strove to build up the 
, English horns and teeth.’ Then followed his recall (due primarily to 
the resentment of the Company’s sen-apt s whose private trade he 
autocratically suppressed) and usurpation of power from his succes- 
sor, George Foxcroft. Foxcroft was arrested and kept in confinement 
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Jor three years, during which Winter continued/to rule Madras ‘with 
a wisdom and judgment which filled the coflcrs of the Company’. 
He was then released and allowed to hold office for one year, hut 
Winter was treated with respect and exonerated from arH blame. 

Sir William Langhome, the next governor, arrived at Madras in 
1660 and continued in office till 1678. In his time Madras was fairlv 
prosperous. The French, however, established themselves fn strong 
force at San Thome, while the Dutch advanced threateningly from 
their station at Pulicat on the north. Longhome pushed on the forti- 
fications of the settlement to great strength and effieency. Dr John 
Fryer, a surgeon in the Company’s service, who visited the town in 
1673, says that it contained some choultries, a large market-place 
and a pagoda surrounded by a stone wall; there were about 300 Eng- 
lish inhabitants^. 

Longhome’s tenure of the governorship was an exciting one for 
the settlement. The neighbouring town of San Thome was originalh 
a Portuguese possession. Threatened by the Dutch and besieged bv 
the forces of Golconda, it had succumbed to the latter power in 1662, 
when the French, who had formed a company for eastern trade a 
few years before, took it. But no sooner had thev entered into its 
possession, than they were closely besieged by the combined forces 
of the Dutch (with whom France was then at war) and the sultan of 
Golconda. In 1674 the town submitted to the Sultan. Langhome, who 
was anxious that no European power should occupy a place so near 
Madras, urged on the sultan the demolition of its fort. 

Langhome fell .a victim to the charge of private trade brought 
against him; he was recalled. A strong man, Strevnsham Master, 
became governor and ruled till 1681. Master had been a servant of 
the Company since 1660. He had distinguished himself at Surat in 
1664 by his courageous defence of the English factory against Shivaji. 
He was a strbng-willed man and a masterful personality. His first 
act as governor was to frame regulations for the proper administra- 
tion of justice and the conduct of the civil servants. He next pro- 
ceeded to put the fort in order, since there was a rumour that Sivaji 
who had already conle near Conjeeveram would appear before the 
settlement. Fortunately for the English, Shivaji did not care to attack 
Madras; he merely asked Master to send him some cordials and medi- 
cines and kept quiet. After this Master strengthened and partially 

27 He also left a good description of Bombay which he visited after Madras. See 
W. Crooke, A New Account of East India and Persia (Hakluyt Society, Second 
Series, vols. XIX, XX,’ XXXIX). 

Thomas Bowrey came to Madras ! n 1669 and left a brief account of the iriace. See 
Sir Richard Temple, T he Countries Hound the Bay of Ben/ial (Hakluyt Society). 
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rebuilt the fort. He Wished the various subordinate factories in the 
Bay of Bengal, settled disputes, and introduced a new method of 
keeping boc&s and accounts in those places. Master mav very well 
be called the second founder of Madras. He was, however, too in- 
dependent in mind and action to be liked by the imperious Sir Josia 
Child who was then the moving spirit among the directors 2 *. 

Masters successor, Gyfford, was weak and shifty. The trouble from 
the interlopers increased. The governor bribed and threatened them 
alternately, but this halting policy was of no use at all. The interlopers 
multiplied and flourished, and among them was “Pirate” Thomas Pitt 
who subsequently became governor of Madras. The Dutch and Eng- 
lish pirates formed another serious source of trouble to Gvfford. The 
only advance made by the English under Gvfford was the securing 
of permission from the Marathas, who held the couutrv round the 
strong fortress of Jinji, to settle and trade at Porto Novo and Cudda- 
lore (1082). Towards the close of Gvfford's rule* Madras was in danger 
ot being attacked bv Aurangzib who was then warring in the Goloonda 
country. 

In the time ot Eliluj Yale, the next governor (1686-92), the fortunes 
ot the English worsened. In 1687 the fortress of Golconda fell after 
a prolonged siege into Mughal hands. Soon afterwards a Mughal army 
occupied the country as far south as Conjeeveram, but fortunately 
there was no Mughal attack on-Madras. The rash action of Sir John 
Child, governor ot Bombas, in declaring war against the Mughals 
and the disgraceful failure ot the English expedition to Bengal against 
the Mughal viceroy, resulted in the exacuation of the English factories 
at Hughli, Vizagapatum, Masulipatain and other places in the north. 
Toh Chamock, the founder of Calcutta, who had been driven out of 
Bengal, arrived at Madras with the survivors of his garrison in 1689. 
A Mughal attack on Madras remained imminent for several months, 
but again the storm blew oyer. In 1690 the Mughals at last made 
peace, and Zulfiqar Khan, the Mughal general in the Jinji country, 
confirmed the privileges of the English at Madras and other places. 
The English had also purchased the Fort of Tegnapatam (Fort St 
David) near Cuddalore from Ram Raja, the second son of Shivaji, who 
was then ruling at Jinji. 

Under Yale Madras got n corporation with a mayor and aldermen. 
The scheme of starting a corporation for Madras had originated with 
Sir Josia Child who thought that, if influential leaders of the locality 
were made aldermen and members )f the corporation, thev would 
easily persuade the people* to pay taxes. The mayor and aldermen 

28 See Sir Richard Temple, Diaries of Streynxham Master (Indian Records Series). 
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were to form a court for the trial of civil aiyd criminal cases. But 
though the corporation was formed with a flourish of trumpets, taxes 
were not easily collected from the inhabitants and the people strongly 
resisted anything like the imposition of a house-tax 29 . 

From Yales time, until 1746, when the French under La Bourdon- 
nais captured Madras, all the governors were merchant-princes who 
had two definite objects in view, viz. the advancement of die Com- 
pany's trade and the accumulation of a private fortune for themselves. 
The directors no longer grumbled or grew angry at their servants’ 
private trade; they learnt that the latter could grow wealthy bv pri- 
vate trading and could yet advance the Company’s interest. 

The most famous of tiicse merchant-governors was Thomas Pitt, 
the interloper, “Pirate Pitt” as he was called, whom the directors des- 
cribed as “a desperate fellow, and one that, we fear, will not stick 
at doing any mischief that lies in his power”. Knowing that he was 
irrepressible the directors resolved to come to terms with him, and 
appointed him governor of Madras in 1698. He was governor for the 
unusually long term of eleven years from 1698-1709; and his term of 
office proved to be ‘the golden age of Madras in respect of the deve- 
lopment of trade and increase of wealth’. The successful resistance 
to the attack of Daud Khan, the Mughal ruler of Kamatak; the per- 
manent fortification of the Black Town; the acquisition of numerous 
villages in the vicinity of Madras; the firm control of the so-called 
“Right-Hand” and* “Left-Hand” castes of the Black Town which fre- 
quently quarrelled and came to blows : these are the chief events of 
his governorship. But his most important service was his defence of 
the Company and protection of its interests against the New Com- 
pany that was formed in 1698, and its representatives' 10 . 

THE ENGLISH AT BOMBAY 

* For many years before the Restoration the F.nglisli had been anxious 
to get possession of Bombay from the Portuguese. Its situation abojtt 
the middle of the western coast enabled its possessors to control the 
entire coastal trade of that region and to threaten the Portuguese and 
the Dutch in the neighbourhood. Moreover, unlike Surat, it lav out- 
side the limits of the Mughal empire and could be easilv fortified and 
defended against enemies without the necessity of Mughal permis- 

29 See Child’s General Letter to Madras, 28 September 1687, for the scheme of the 
corporation, and also Fort St George Consultations (13 and 29 September -T688). 

30 See Sir Cornelius Neale Dalton, The Ufe of Thomas Pill; Sir Henry Vule. 
Documentary Contributions to a Biography of Thomas Pill (vol. lit: Diary of 
William Hedges, Hakluyt Society). 
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sion. As early as 1626 the English and the Dutch advanced from Surat 
and seized Bombay; but they could not retain possession of the place 
for long. In 1653 the English merchants of Surat again brought the 
subject to the notice ol tne directors and pointed out that the island 
of Bombay might he made a convenient fortified station which might 
at the same time be well defended from attacks; and they added that 
the Portuguese could allow them, in return for a consideration, to 
take possession of the place as well as the neighbouring island of 
Bassein. Next year the directors drew the attention of the Lord 
Protector, Cromwell, to this suggestion. It was, therefore, onlv as the 
satisfaction of a long-expressed wish that, in 1661, the Portuguese gave 
Bombas as part of the* down of their princess, Catherine of Braganza, 
on her marriage with ('Italics IF. In icturn Charles had to guarantee 
to the Portuguese all their possessions in the East and to attempt to 
bring about a friendlv arrangement between them and the Dutch. The 
importance of Bombay was little grasped b\ the English at home at 
that time, and e\cn its \en situation was not elearlv knowm to mans*, 
as can be seen from the Mrninit s oi the Loid Chancellor, the Earl of 
Clarendon, who wrote that the island of Bombas’ was ‘within a verv 
little distance from Brazil’ Even the Portuguese, who were far more 
familiar than the English with the geogiapliv of India and her coast, 
were not in a position to appreciate its importance till it was ceded 
hv them to Charles IT 

In September 1662 an English fleet of fix o ships arris cd in Bombav 
h irhoitr in order to take possession ol the place But the Portuguese 
who had In now lecogni/ed the, \afne • f the island were not willing 
to give it up; and thc\ easih found an incuse for their refusal in the 
demands which the English now mnd< The English asserted, and 
the Portuguese denied, that the neighbounng island of Salscttq w T as 
included in the treats < I cession and the latter refused to listen to 
the English claims at .til The fleet thereupon departed for England, 
leaving 400 soldiers under Oeneial Shipman, who. finding the presi- 
dent of the English Company at Surat unwilling to proxide shelter 
for his soldiers, was compelled to lead a life of great privation and 
distress in the unhealthy island of Anpdisa situated at some distance 
south of Goa. There, during the ensuing rainv season, the general as 
well as 300 of his men perished from privation and distress. This xvas 
the first instalment of the price that had to he paid bv tlic English 
tor the acquisition of Bombav. ‘a sacrifice which then seemed too great 
for the object to be gained’ 11 . 

31 See Matabari, Bombay in the Making See also S. A Khan. Anelo-Portupucte 
Negotiations relating to Bombay, 1660-77. 
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Hamph'rcv Cooke, who succeeded to Shipman’s command, was toss- 
ed about from place to place for want of p/oper shelter for himself 
anti his men, and was only too glad to accept any terms that the Por- 
tuguese oHered. He readily accepted the cession of merely the port 
and harbour of Bombay which was now offered bv the Portuguese. 
The British government was dissatisfied with Cooke’s action and de- 
1 mantled of the Portuguese satisfaction for damages. The English 
were by no means charmed with their new possession, as the Portu- 
guese, entrenched in the island of Salsette and other places in the 
neighbourhood, levied fines and imposts on English boats and other- 
wise harassetl English traders and soldiers. For all this poor Cooke 
was. blamed, though the course that he adopted then was the onl\ 
possible one in the miserable position in which he was placed. Sir 
Gervase Lucas, a staunch royalist, was appointed to succeed Cooke in 
1666: but he was not more successful. lie quarrelled with the Com- 
pany’s factors at Surat and died within a few months after he had 
landed at Bombay. Ilis successor. Captain Grav, was proud, wasteful, 
extravagant and disputatious 5 ~. 

Sir George Ovenden, a man of high character and spotless reputa- 
tion, was appointed b\ the Company in 1662 as its president at Surat 
with specific instructions to root out private trade and interloping 
From the verv beginning Oxenden looked on the king’s governors at 
Bombav with \ erv great jealousx: and he did not oven give shelter 
to Shipman and his miserable troops. In 1664 news reached him that 
the French were fitting out eight armed vessels, under a Dutch pirate, 
for the East and that he must look’to tin 1 safetv of his settlement and 
trade. Soon afterwards a new danger developed; Shivaji appeared with 
his arms' before Surat. The Mughal governor of the place shut him- 
self up in his castle; the inhabitants fled and the English faetorv was 
placed in a state* of siege. The conduct of the English was so gallant 
that tliev not oiHv held their own but also saved the property of main 
of the .Indian merchants. It has been said that “the first spark of Eng- 
land’s military glorv in India was kindled when the peace-losing 
Company of British traders nobly defended Surat against the founder 
of the Mahratta power". Aurangzih appreciated the courage and re- 
soluteness of the English, warmlv conveyed his gratitude to them, 
granted them exemption from customs duties for a year, and sent 
Oxenden a robe of honour. 

Despite the services of the English during tljje sack of Surat the 
Mughals were jealous of the English possession of BomhaV which was 
so near Surat, their most important sea-port. They held Oxenden, the 

32 See Anderson, The English in Western India, S5. 
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Company’s president at Surat, responsible for all the acts of the king’s 
governors at Bombay. Both were English, both acknowledged one 
monarch; and yet the I'Aiglish at Surat and- the English at Bombay 
claimed distinct and separate ‘powers. This sounded strange to the 
Mughal officers. In 1667 they demanded from Oxondcn the services 
ol English engineers and artillerymen tor their army. Oxenden was 
not on good terms with the king’s governor at Bombay; he could not 
borrow soldiers from that place even for the defends of his own fac- 
tory, when the Mughals had withdrawn their garrison from Surat, 
much less lor sersiecs in the Mughal armv. 

It was in such a situation that Charles II- made up his mind to get 
Jlomhax oil his hands. lie was sure it was eoxeted bv the Company, 
though the latter pretended that the possession of the place would 
only entail on it great difficulty and expense. A roval charter was 
issued by which the island was transferred to the Company in return 
lor an annual rent ol Lit). Oxenden received possession of the island 
in Scptemlier 1668 in the name of the Company. 

Oxenden was a man of considerable ability and high character. 
During the Dutch War of 166-J-67 he faced thfc Dutch who threaten- 
ed the English possessions on the west coast with the same courage 
with which he had encountered Shixaji at Surat. From him Bombay 
p might be said to have got its first impetus to growth. He strengthened 
the fortifications of the island and perceived with a farseeing xision, 
even when no Suez Canal was looming in the distance, that Bombay 
was destined Irom its geographical position to become the key to 
India Irom the West, lie garrisoned the island with troops brought 
Irom Madras and Bantam and strove to enlarge its trade. In 1669 he 
came in person to Bomlnn and set on fool an efficient sx stem of civil 
and military administration; and his regulations were adopted as the 
mode! lor all the militarx establishments of the Company. His death 
at Surat, soon alter his return from Bombay, in Jul\ 1669 was a serious 
loss to the Company. 

(Jerald Aungier, v?ho succeeded Oxenden, was president of Surat 
and governor ol Bombas Irom 1669 to 1677. He xvas the true founder 
of Bomhas-'s greatness. He resols-ed to make Bombay completely safe 
fftr shipping and trade, free from danger on -the land side from the 
Marathas and on the sea side from the Portuguese and the pirates of 
the coast. He fortified the citadel, constructed a dock, laid out a tossni'. 
established A court of justice which was open for all litigants, created 
a police force and a militia, and started a mint which coined l>oth 
silver and copper monos - . Under Aungier Bombas’ became a safe 
asvlurri tor all merchants and manufacturers. lie established vigorous 
and strict discipline over all the inhabitants of the city and allowed 
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every community to enjoy the free exercise of its religion without 
molestation. During his governorship die old panchayat system was 
revived, so that justice was actually brought: to the door of the peo- 
ple in minor causes. He saved English lives and properties during 
Shivaji s second sack of Surat in 1670. lie boldlv faced threatened 
attacks from the Dutch and the Portuguese. lie had to propitiate both 
the Mughals and the Marathas^ 

Under Aungier Bombay became the best naval station on the Indian 
coast and a harbour of refuge from the Marathas and the Malabar 
pirates. Its population rose to 60,000 and its revenue increased threc- 
lold. Aungier had schemes for improving all the western^ factories of 
the Company, tor organizing the Indian merchants into* guilds, ami- 
tor draining the tidal swamps in the neighbourhood of Bombav and 
improving its health. lie diet! in 1677 at Surat. Ilis council wrote: 
“'Multiplicity of words mav multiply the sense of, our loss, but cannot 
depict his greatness.” 

During the period of the governorship (1677-82) of Rolt, Aungier’s 
successor, Bombay's very existence as an English settlement hung in 
the balance. vv bile the islands’in its neighbourhood were occupied In 
the Mughals or the Marathas. The directors retrenched expenditure 
they reduced the garrison of Bombav . its trade and its power. Dr John 
Frver, who was for nine years in Imb'a and Persia (1672-81 ). and who 
visited various places on the Coromandel and Malabar coasts, wrote 
bitterly about the Jow state into which English reputation had fall* n 
at that time. 

In 1682 Sir John Child, brother ol the famous Sir Josia Child, who 
then wielded great influence among the directors, was appointed to 
the presidency of Bombay and Surat. He was the first governor to 
have jurisdiction over all the Company's possessions and to be vested 
with discretionary powers to make* war or peace with the Mughals. He 
was directed to sei/.e the grwuls and vessels of the kings of Siam and 
Bantam. He was a resourceful and enterprising administrator, though 
unscrupulous, haughty and vindictive. From his firnc began the gene- 
ral decline of Bombay which continued till the close of the first ouar- 
ter of the eighteenth century. The peaceful and orderly government 
of Aungier was a striking contrast to the terror which prevailed under 
Sir John Child. 

During Child’s governorship (1682-90) three serious and unfore- 
seen difficulties cropped up, viz. the military revolt at Bombay under 
Keigwin (1683-84); increasing troubles from interlopers and pirates: 
and the determination of the directors to ignore the .authority of the / 

33 See Douglas, Bombay and Western India, I, 76. 
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Mughal emperor and launch upon a career of territorial dominion 
which only resulted in filter defeat and humiliation. 

Kcigw-in, a lormer governor ol St Helena, was-at the time ol (he 
revolt the captain of the garrison at Bombay. lie .captured the de- 
puty governor, got himself proclaimed as governor and issued a pro- 
clamation ip. the name of the king. Ife surrendered in November J681 
to a fl<i‘t sent by the king. Though a mutineer, he avoided bloodshed 
and showed considerable administrative skill during his brief tenure 
ol power. 

The charter which Charless II granted to the Company in 1661 
gave it power to seize all interlopers and send them in custodv to 
England. One Thomas Skinner, an interloper of the Commonwealth 
period, was sternly punished by the Company which confiscated his 
ship, factory and merchandise and even denied him a passage to Eng- 
land in one ol its own vessels. Skinner, obliged to travel overland all 
bit way to England, bitterly complained against the Company both 
to the king and Parliament. But neitheivthe king nor the House of Com- 
mons would interfere and poor Skinner was left without redress, while 
the Company came out triumplnyitly. In spile of this, interloping 
grew on a large scale. Aungier took stern measures against the inter- 
lopers, but not to much purpose. Child was no believer in half-mea- 
sures; he resolved to crush them completely and issued strict orders 
in 1682 to seize all interlopers and to confiscate their ships and car- 
goes. lie even determined to treat interlopers as pirates and punish 
them as such. 

The interlopers plunderejl Indian ships. The number of English 
pirates in the Indian waters grew. They came chiefly from the Ame- 
rican colonies anti their ships, though nominally fitted out for slave 
trade with Africa, were really used lor piracy in the Indian seas. After 
the celebrated case of Sandy s, a notorious interloper who challenged 
unsuciyessfullv, in the English courts, the king’s prerogative to grant 
cvclusive trade privileges to the Companv, the directors became 1 wid- 
er in their repression of interloping. The interlopers, now driven into 
a corner, took to open piracy and snapped their fingers at both king 
and Company. 

In 1686 two pirate ships captured several Mughal vessels in the 
Reel Sea. The Mughal governor of Sfirat became violently- incensed at 
Sir John Child. Soon the Mughals visited on the Companv all their 
wratlj at ^ le depredations of the English pirates, placed a guard over 
the Company’s' factory- at Surat and laid an embargo on its trade. 
Though Child punished the interlopers savagely whenever they were 
caught, the evil grew more rampant. These pirates and interlopers 
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were the priueipal eause of the disastrous war which the English sub- 
sequently waged with the Mughals. 

In 1686 the directors resolved to meet Mughal oppression* bv force, 
as matters had come to a head both in Bengal and in Bombay. An 
expedition oi ten ships was fitted out from England against Bengal, 
but the attempt ended in utter failure. Sir John Child remained in- 
active for a year tn the hope oi avoiding hostilities. But In \|av 1687 
. lie sent two ships to capture all Mughal vessels in the Red Sea, where- 
upon the Mughal^gowrnor oi Surat imprisoned Childs representative 
at that place and confiscated all English goods there. He e\en offered 
a large reward to am one who would capture Child, dead ot alive. 
Child got realty frightened and hastened to assure the emperor 
Aurangzib who was then in the Deccan that he had reallv no hostile 
intentions. But Aurangzib vas not deceived 1>> Child’s profession of 
friendship; he issued orders that tire English should be treated as 
enemies and that the Abyssinian Sidis in his service should blockade 
and capture Bombav. The English prisoners at Surat were verv badly 
treated. At last Child supplicated the emperor lor peace, whereupon 
the latter imposed the following humiliating terms upon the English: 
H i All sums due from the Company to the Mughal subjects should be 
immediately paid; (2i recompense should be given for such losses as 
the Mughals had suffered, and *'}i the hated Sir John Child should 
leaVe India within nine months. 

After Child tltere followed several weak governors of whom Sir 
John Caver alone mav be remembered. Gayer, who took office in 
1693, had a serious dispute with the Mughal governor of Surat over 
some English pirates who had plundered an Indian vessel. In his time 
' the New or English Company was founded in rivalrv to the Old Com- 
pany (now known as the London Company). The New Com pain 
sent out one Sir 'Nicholas Waite to Surat as its own representative. 
Waite cunningly told the Mughal officers that Gayer and other ser- 
vants of the Old Compauv were in league with the interlopers and 
that they had a hand .in the piracies which were being committed in 
and around the .Surat seas. Gavcr was imprisoned bv the Mughals, 
it was said, at the actual instigation of Waite, and he was not re- 
leased even after Aurangzih’s death. Thus the old rivalrv between the 
Company’s president at Surat and the king’s governor of Bombay 
was revived in another shape, and a series of petty squabbles kept the 
two Companies in bitter and ruinous rivalry. 

The distressing events of the governorships of Child and Caver had 
a disastrous effect on the prosperity of Bombay. The revolt of Kcig- 
win, the depredations of the interlopers, the ruinous war with the 
Mughals which Child provoked, and the bitter rivalry of the two Com* 
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panics and their servants : ail these seriously affected -the growth of 
the population and prosperity of Bombay and brought matters to a 
chaotic condition. The favourite city of Aungier fell upon evil <la\s. 
There was plenty of crime, immorality and disease in the city. There 
was no control over the factors, nor anv over Uicir masters; and it be- 
came the fashion tor the English to be vicious and reckless as contem- 
porary writers abundantly testifv. 

LAKI.Y ENGLISH S III I I MINIS IN BENGAL 

The early history of the English settlements in Bengal easilv falls 
into several well-marked stages. Between the years 1633 and 1663 the 
English factories in Bengal aimed at nothing more than peaceful trade 
under the protection of the Mughal power. In the* nest stage, 1663- 
85, the English merchants in Bengal were hampered bv “quarrels with 
native powers, In quarrels with interloping rivals, and bv quarrels 
among themselves’. Alter 16S5, when then had come to despair in 
respect of maintaining their trade by peaceful means and by treaties 
with the Indian powers, then resolved to protect themselves by force 
and entered into open war with the Mughal power. During the vears 
1635 to 1690 “the English in Bengal were in a vtate of flux ’; thev were 
several times defeated and driven out of ilughli and other settlements. 
At last in 1690 tlnn returned to Bengal at the invitation of tlje Mu- 
ghal vicerov and formed a fortified settlement at Calcutta. It was in 
the fourth period which begins from 1690 that tin* settlement took a 
definite shape*!. 

In 1 633 the English agent at Masulipatum found that he could not 
get a sufficient quant itv of cloth and "Other article's ol trade with 
Bengal and Orissa. The Mughal governor of Orissa gave the English 
merelnmts permission to establish factories at Ilariharpur (near the 
month of the Mahanadi' and at Balasore further north. The English 
intended to establish additional hu-tories at Jagunnath-Puri and at 
Pipli-G to the north of Balasore, but could not do so. They had to 
meet the opposition of* the Portugiiese pirates, vyho possessed seve- 
ral strongholds on the broken sea-coast of Arakan and Chittagong. 
Moreover, a Dutch fleet* sailed up and dowrf the coast of Orissa and 
gave them the greatest possible amount of trouble. The factory at 
Ilariharpur soon fell into decay, as its river where ships used to lie 
rapidlv silted up; and all that remained to the English in 1640 was 

34 Sec Wilson. Early A nnals oj the English in Bengal, I. 8. 

35 There is reason to believe that in 1634 the English at Surat received an imperial 
farman permitting them to trade in Bengal but restricting their ships to the port of 
PipH. (Firminger, Introduction to the Fifth Report, I, liii). 
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their settlement* at Balasore which was very unhealthy. In 1041 the 
English were so depressed that they resolved to wind up their Orissa 
iaetories. But Francis Dav, the founder of Madras, who came to 
Balasore on a visit of inspection in 1642, perceived the commercial 
advantages of Balasore and strongly urged the directors that the 
factory should be retained and improved. Day’s companions had, 
however, little faith in his judgement; they resolved to keep up the 
Balasore settlement for -the time being, but wrote to the directors 
lor a final decision. 

One Gabriel Boughton, an English surgeon sent from Surat to 
Agra, acquired bv his medical skill great influence at the Mughal 
court (1643). lie became a favourite of prince Shah Slmja, second 
son ol the emperor and viceroy of Bengal, and was in fact residing 
with the latter at Rajmahal. The English resolved to take acl\ anlagc 
ol this circumstance to establish a factors in the interior of Bengal 
and to trade in saltpetre, silk and sugar which were the chief com- 
modities available there. Two English merchants were sent loilh 
in 1631 to. start a new factory at the Mughal town ol llughli. Gabriel 
Boughton used his influence with prime Slmja to get lor the Eng- 
lish permission to -trade throughout Bengal Iree from customs and 
other dues. The factors at llughli, however, prosed to be corrupt, 
and what with the competition of the Dutch and the depression ol 
trade on the Coromandel coast, the English once more resoKeil to 
withdraw from -Bengal and Orissa and to close their Iaetories at 
llughli and Balasore (1637 1 . But just then a fresh life was infused 
into the Company bv Cromwells charter. Its Indian settlements 
vvefe reorganized; and besides the presidencx of Sural there was to 
be Tour chief agencies at Madras, llughli and Bantam and in l’eisia 
In Bengal there were to be subordinate agencies jrf Balasore, Qasim- 
bazar and Patna in addition to the chief agency at llughli. 

Once again, however, there was to be a setback for the English. 
The war of succession in the Mughal empire, which broke out when 
Shah Julian fell seriously ill, removed Shuja from the scene and finally 
raised Aurangzib -to the throne (1638;. Mir Jiunlu, one of Aiming- 
zib's most trusted lieutenants, was appointed viceroy of Bengal 
During his rule the English trade suffered badly. The subordinate 
Mughal governors of llughli and Balasore levied exorbitant charges 
on the English traders, and all their boats, as they came down the 
Ganges laden with saltpetre, were stopped bv the order of the vice- 
roy. At last the English lost all patience and seized, as a retaliatory 
measure, a vessel belonging to an Indian merchant. Mir Jumla be- 
came very angry and threatened that he would destroy all the out 
agencies of the English, seize their factory at Hugjhli, and expel them 
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altogether lioni the country. The English humbly apologised and 
were lei l in peace lor the time. In 1063 Mir Jutnla died anti wa*. 
sueeeeded iu the lleA'gal \ieero\all\ by Shavista Khan. 

In England there was a growing demand for Bengal goods, espe- 
eially for silk and saltpetre; and the trade of the Bengal factories con- 
sequently increased. In 1007 Aurangzib gave the English a fannan 
tor trade? in Bengal, and li\e tears later, in 1672, the viceroy, Sha- 
)ista Khan, issued an order confirming all the privileges .already 
acquired by the English. Eton bclore this date Shayista Khan had 
extirpated the numerous river- and sea-pirates of Chittagong and 
Arakan who had lor more than a century infested the whole of the 
Bay ol Bengal. In this time the French and the Danes commenced 
their commercial activities in Bengal. But he did not take any mea- 
sures at all to check the oppressive proceedings and exactions of his 
local officers, and the- foreign merchants had to relv on their g<xxl- 
will. For some* time all went on well. 

Mreynsham Master, who had alreadv rendered good service to 
the Company in western India and who was to do still better service 
as governor ol Madras, was sent out as special commissioner in 1676 
iu order to introduce a better system ol management and account- 
keeping iu llit* Bengal lac lories. Master visited the three important 
settlements at llughli, ( % )asimha/ar and Balasore as well as the subor- 
dinate factories at Patna, Ha|inahal and Dacca. He again inspected 
all these factories some veais later when he was governor of Madras. 
On both occasions* his visit was nicked bv the introduction of subs- 
tantiul improvements, lie* I omul that the English factors and appren- 
tices were quarrelsome, insubordinate, avaricious and negligent of 
their duties, and he look severe measures to correct them. The old 
viccrov Sluvista Khan called the* English in Bengal ‘a company' of 
base, quarrelling people and lord dealers’. From Streynsham Master 
the directors learnt two lessons: that the trade of Bengal was of 
the greatest importance and that the control of the Bengal factories 
was extremelv difficult. 

In 16S1 the directors appointed William Hedges, one of their own 
number, to the agenev of llughli. which was 'thenceforth to be distinct 
and separate from fdadras. He was strictly enjoined to correct all 
abuses prevailing in the Bengal factories and to put down the inter- 
lopers with a strong baud. Hedges found it an extremely difficult 
task as the interlopers came in greate r numbers than ever, and won 
qyer the governor of ITughli and otKr Mughal officials tj> their side, 
lie found the general trade of the Company in a very low state; and 
soon he came to blows with the Mughal customs-collector of Hughli, 
and escaped by night from his vengeance. He laid bare his grievan- 
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ces belorc Shu) ista Kliau himself. The viceroy promised lo improve 
.matters, but the old oppressions went on as before. Hedge’s diary 
deals largely with the affairs of the English in (Bengal 36 . 

Hedges came to Bengal as a simple merchant, pledged to peaceful 
trade and anxious to protect English trade bv treaties and agreement 
with the Mughal power. lit* found that the Mughal viceroy could 
not or would not protect the Englsh from wrongs. Whatever control 
the Mughal government had, it was gradually losing. “Like Shayista 
khan, it was in its old age." Hedges was thus forced to the follow- 
ing resolution: “We must protect ourselves; we must break with the 
Indian Government; we must seize some convenient post and fort if \ 
it.'' He even proposed to build a fortified settlement at the island 
of Saugor at tire mouth of the Hughli. To this proposal, however, 
the directors raised manv objections. Thev declared that such an 
act would be too expensive, and that it would enrage the Mughal 
emperor who might possibk be assisted In the Dutch. Thev sug- 
gested that if the Mughals were to be attacked, it would be better 
to attack them from Bomba) . or that Chittagong might be taken 
and fortified by the English. In the end the directors revoked to 
make war on the emperor. The\ obtained from James II in KiWi per- 
mission to declare war against the Mughals. They sent orders lo Sir 
John Child at Bombay to withdraw the English factory from Surat 
and to seize every Mughal ship that could be captured. They des- 
patched a large fleet — the largest which they had \ct emphned m 
the Indian seas — against Bengal. An ultimatum was sent to Shuvistu 
Khun, and if no satisfactory answer was given by him, the English 
were to attack Chittagong (1686j. 

FOUNDATION OF CALCUTTA 

The resolution ol the directors to establish a fortified trading place 
in Bengal was the turning point in the historv of the fortunes ol 
tile English in that region. The English could not remain at Hughli 
on account of the ill-treatment that thev received at the hands of 
the Mughal officers. Neither did their schemes to establish a fortified 
station at Saugor island or at Chittagong bear anv fruit at all. Chitta- 
gong could not be taken by the English, and^ven if taken, could 
not be retained. It was far too distant from the northern and western 
parts of BengaL to be a fit centre of English trade. Some spot on 
the Hughli alone coujd serve this purpose, and the question to be 
settled was, which -spot was to be chosen. The Saugor island at the 

36 Barlow and Yule, The Diary of William Hedges (Hakluyt Society, First Series, 
vob. LXXTV, LXXV, Lxxvni). 
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mouth of thc> llughli was loo exposed and at the same time too far 
oil li'om the lerlilc inland districts to serve as a convenient trade- 
centre. Various other (spots on the river llughli were tried, and at v 
last, Sutanuti, the site ot Calcutta, was chosen by Job Charnock as 
satisfying all the objects oi the English. 

Job Charnock, the founder ol Calcutta, seems to have come out 
to India hi 1655 or 1656 and for a long time rqpiained in the fac- 
tories at (^asimbazar* and Patna. lie married an Indian wife and 
adopted main ot the manners and customs of the country. In 1660 
he was made the chief of the Qusim bazar factory. lie saw that trea- 
ties with the Mughals could not protect the English trade, but that 
a fortified station would secure it. besides CharnOck, other English- 
men like Hedges had Nunc to the conclusion that the English must 
possess a fortified place. “The idea was not the discovery of an 
iudixidual mind, it was the common thought of the English in Ben- 
gal. ' 

Job Charnock tried three places on the llughli river before he fixed 
upon tin* last site 'Sutanutii, iiz. llughli, Uluberia and the island 
ol 1 1 if ill. 'I he -town ol llughli and the site of Uluberia (at the point 
where the Dainodar riser joined the llughli river) were both situated 
on the western bank ol the riser, completely exposed to the attack 
ol tin* Mughal enenn ad\ anting from the west. The island of llijili 
near the mouth of the riser seemed suitable enough at first sight, 
bu-l it could be easib reached b\ the Mughal armv from the main- 
land and was, besides, a malarious swamp. The last site which Char- 
nock liicd was Sutanuti on the eastern bank of the llughli. It could 
not be approached In the* Mughal troops from the west and was 
strategically safe, bring bounded In morasses on its eastern and 
southern sides. The English could send their troops up the river and 
present the Mughals from marching on Sutanuti. Moreover, the 
river had scooped lor itself a long deep pool which, at high tide, 
was accessible e\eu to heavy ships and which had been the anchor- 
ing place ol the great annual Portuguese fleets to Bengal since 1530. 
That pool nmv forms the Calcutta Harbour. 

When the directors "‘*re pompously proclaiming war against the 
Mughals and fitting out a fleet against Bengal, Charnock found that 
the English Factory at llughli, of which he had lately become chief, 
was threatened on. all sides by the Mughal troops (October 1686). 
He escaped with hi* troops on board his light baits and dropped 
down the river at tin* site of modern Calcutta. Even herfe the Mu- 
ghals would not let Charnock rest in peace; he had to seek refuge 
70 miles further down, in the island of Hijili (February' 1687). IHjili 
was a place oi great importance then, rich in grain tad the centre 
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of salt liumuiaclure on a large scale. Here Cliarnuek seized an Indian 
iort; but liis supply ol provisions soon ran short, the heat grew fiercer 
and fiercer, and more than half his troops I didd of disease. The 
Mughal army closed in behind, cut off supplies and cannonaded the 
fort. It was Aurangzib’s deep involvement in the war against Gol- 
couda which really saved the English from being swept off the laee 
ol Bengal. When the emperor heard of their hostilities in tin* distant 
eastern subah lie asked for a map of Bengal and contented himsell 
1>\ ascertaining where such obscure places as llughli, Ilijili and 
Balusore were situated. Job Chamock -was able ‘to secure a truce 
with the Mughals (June l(>87 ) and was permitted to go up the river 
and re-settle at llughli town. “But to settle at fiughli town was to 
put himself under the paw of the panther.” Chnrnock anchored for 
the second time at the site of Calcutta (September 1687) and opened 
negotiations, lor leave to build a factor) there. 

Chamock had at last settled at the site of Calcutta when he heard 
that he was superseded by the order of the directors In a braggait 
sea-captain named Heath. Alter various adventures at Balusore, 
Chittagong and other places'". Heath, Chamock and their men 
sought refuge at Madias (Fcbruarv 1689) where the) remained for 
more than a veur. Meanwhile peace had been concluded with the 
emperor. Aurangzibs anger had cooled down on reflection, lie knew 
•that the trade of the English enriched the impel lul coffers, that then- 
power was formidable In sea. that tliev might easilv interrupt the 
trade with Arabia and Persia and hinder the veurlv pilgrimages to 
Mecca. He decided that it would be unwise to drive them to despair 
and eonserjuentlv force them to abandon Bengal altogether. lie 
affected to pardon the English for their past misconduct and grant 
ed them their privileges again. The new vicerov of Bengal, Ibrahim 
Khan, wrote letters to Chamock at Madras, inviting him to return 
to Bengal. After gieat hesitation Chamock accepted the offer. On 
24 August 1690 he lauded and made ■the famous ‘ntfdduv hall’ at 
Sulanuti. lie 'found the place in a deplorable condition, nothing be . 
ing left for our present accommodation and the rain falling day and 
night' W. It was the foundation day of what developed into the pre- 
mier city of India. 

Next year an imperial order was issued allowing the English to 
continue their trade in Bengal on a small yearly payment. But for 
several yt^ars the English had to undergo many^hardships. The p*ra- 
tical and other violent acts of the interlopers made the Company's 

37 See Foster, “A Document of Charnock’s Time", Bengal Past and Present, vol. III. 

38 Diary and Consultation Book, 24 August 1690. 
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servants unpopular with the Mughals. In 1606 a serious rebellion 
occurred in Bengal under an Afghan named Rahim Khan who plun- 
dered the i whole country along the Hughli. Alarmed by- rebellion and 
the inability of the Mughal viceroy to put it down, the English at 
Calcutta as well as the Dutch at Chinsura asked permission from hiin 
to lortilv their lactorios and to raise troops. The viceroy ordered 
them in general terms to. defend themselves; so the English began 
to build walls and bastions round their factory (1697). This was the 
origin ot Fort William, named alter king William III. Next year 
they got from the viceroy permission to rent, besides Calcutta, the 
\ illages ot Sutanuti and Co\ indapur. The security of Calcutta, which 
began with the building oi the lort, was now completely assured. 

in 1700 the directors constituted Bengal as a separate presidency* 9 , 
independent ol Madras, and nominated Sir Charles Eyre as its first 
president. Evre resigned his post soon alter and was succeeded by 
an old servant ol the Compam which was started in 1698 and hail 
also to meet a series ot attacks on the English bv the local powers. 
In K70L Aurangzih, who had often suspected the English of piratical 
acts, and was now confirmed in his suspicions by the two rival English 
Companies accusing each other ot piracv. ordered the general arrest 
ol all the Europeans in Imli.R The Compam ’s servants at Patna 
and ( v )asi m bazar were seized and Beard had to see that Fort William 
was made siiifieienllv strong to resist am sudden attack. He mounted 
additional guns on the lort walls and strengthened the garrison of 
the settlement. 

Anrangzib's death in 1707 made the English at Calcutta fear that 
their growing trade would he swept away bv the coming tide of civil 
war and anarcliv. Ellorts were made to st lengthen the fort, and two 
new bastions were built bv the river side without delay. The English 
had bv this time become so hold as to vvrfte to the Mughal officials 
that it any oi the Compam s merchants were plundered, thev would 
recompense themselves bv sacking Hughli town or anv other place 
that lav open to them. Alter protracted negotiations the English got 
confirmation of their previleges from the new emfieror, Shah Alam, 
and the dc facto ruler of Bengal, Nlurshid Qnli Khan. The looked 
hopcfiillv to peace and prosperous trade. 

INTT-RI OPFRS 

From 1657 to 1670 the Company was relatively free from the 
troubles of interlopers. But after 1670 they reappeared in the eastern 
waters and resorted to fresh tactics. Thev abused and misrepresented 


39 See C. R. Wilson, Old Fort William in Bengal (Indian Records Series). 
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the Company in England and injured its trade in India. The huge 
jirofits reaped bv the Company had roused the jealousy of other 
English merchants, anti to add to their troubVs, disorders broke out 
frequently in its eastern settlements. t 

Alxmt 1680 tlie dilKeulties of the Companx’ tame to a climax. Many 
ot the governors ot the Company were weak and the directors were 
often divided as to the polity they should pursue. The interlopers, 
who were having a roaring trade in India, began about this time to 
lax the basis ot that opposition to the Company xvhich was to end 
in the establishment ot a rixad association in 1698. Ex'en before this 
period the Company had recognised the neeessitv of relaxing the 
strictness of its exclusix’oness and of 'allowing gaps in the lurrier ol 
(its) monopoly through which extreme disaffection or extreme zeal 
could find vent'. The Companx permitted all English subjects as 
xvell as its oxxm retired servants to settle in India and engage in the 
port-to-port trade there. The so-called 'permission ships’ owned bx 
prixate adventurers xvere also allowed to trade with India under the 
Companx ’s licence and control. , Ml that the ('ompanx demanded 
x\-as tfiat there should be no traffic in the so-called prohibited commo- 
dities which formed the staple ol its .oxxii trade xxith Europe, and 
that all prix-ate ships in the Indian waters should be registered bx 
itself. The burden of manx of Sii fosia Child’s letters was 'We 
are the Company; we rule, xoti serxe and obex 

In spite of these concessions the clamour of the interlopers and 
ot the advocates* ot prixate trade im leased. Hut for the alulitx and 
energx- ot Sir Josij Child who xxas a director Irom 1674 to 1699 and 
its leading spirit Irom 1681 onwards, this opposition would base pres- 
sed very sorelv on the loilunes of the Companx. lie* recognized the 
value ot influencing public opinion in England against the 1 interlopers 
bv r means ot books and arguments, lie* xviote sexeral tracts, dwelling 
on the advantages to England of the* Companx \ trade and insisting 
that its monopoly must be* pff'serxed at all costs. He hoped that, 
xvith royal support, the* Companx would oxercome all opposition, 
whether Irom within or Irom without. 

Opposed to Child and bis parts of monopolists and exelusionists. 
there had gradually arisen another fac tion within the Company’s ranks 
headed bv one Thomson Papillon. Papillon xvas a staunch Whig, 
even as Child was a bigoted Tory. Papillon believed that the de- 
mand tor an open trade with India should be met by the reconstitu- 
tion of the Company on a broad basis, and that its ‘joint-stock’ capital 
possessed bv a narrow bod\ f of shareholders must Ik* replaced by a 
new issue of capital to which all might freelv subserilie. In 1681 he 
actually petitioned to the king for a broadening of the - Company’s 
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basis and for the free admission of all to its membership. Child 
vehemently defended the Company’s existing rights. Papillon was 
defeated and ceased t<j| he a power among the directors. 

The interlopers, however, were not at all frightened bv Papillon’s 
del <‘at; they sought to strike a blow at the Company through another 
agent. The Levant Company , which had long been jealous of the 
East Jndi% Company’s prosperity, was now induced to petition the 
king lor permission to trade diiectlv with the Red Sea and the Persian 
Culf l>v the Cape route, and thus to found practically' a new Oriental 
company. It argued that as it was chartered to trade with all the 
dominions of the Turkish sultan, it must be given permission to trade 
with the Turkish dominions on the Red Sea and the Persian Culf 
also. This petition was rejected 1 >y the king, mainly' through Child’s 
influence (1082). Next year the king issued letters patent which ren- 
dered the Company's powers very effectual in putting down the inter- 
lopers. The latter boldly denied all right on the part of the king 
to grant any such powers to the Company at all. The Company 
ae( opted this challenge and sued one Sandy s, a notorious interloper, 
in tin* law-courts. In a great •!ii,il which dragged on fbr more than 
a year the king's right to limit foreign trade <to a certain bod\ r of 
men yyas questioned. Sandy s finally lort his case; it was decided 
that the Company’s charter y\as a layyful exercise of the king’s pre- 
rogative. its exclusive privileges were not an illegal monopolv', and 
its enemies wore the king's enemies also For 'the time being all 
prospects ol private trade* with Ind'u iceeived a great blow. 

, Sir fosia Child was immensely si •* gthened in his position bv the 
decision in the ease oi Sand vs. lie began a regular crusade against 
the interlopers who, finding themselves cut oif from all legal defence 
lor their action, soon betook to piracy. They turned into buccaneers 
and snapped, as it wen*, their fingers against both king and Company. 
Out of these men arose the class of bold and daring pirates like Kidd, 
Hand and A very whose exploits are ^associated with the Indian seas, 
’flu* tear of these pirates is manifest in all the correspondence of die 
Company and its servants. The pirates and interlopers had numerous 
sympathisers and friends among tin* Company’s servants in India. 
The typical daring interloper was Thoms Pitt- 10 . 

As time went on the opposition from the interlopers and others 
increased. People declared that no opportunity was given to out- 
siders to join the Comnanv and that its stock was practically mono- 
polized bv a narrow body of 00 to 80 members, while a close oligarchy 
ol 10 or 12 men had complete control over its affairs. The Company, 

x * 

40 I. Biddulph, The Pirates of Malabar. 
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instead of enlarging its capital and inviting fresh subscriptions, 
borrowed money at low rates of interest whenever it was in need. 
Thus it was enabled to pay enormous dividends to its shareholders. 
The opposition of the linen and wool manufacturers to the Company 
was vocal; they bitterly complained that the calicos and other cotton 
fabrics imported bv the Company displaced their goods and impo- 
verished them. The old tale that the Company’s trade wys a trade 
in luxuries was also revived. 

The Company, which was so intimately bound up with the Tory 
party and the king, quickly loresaw one inevitable result of the 
Revolution of 1688, v h. that so far as the India trade was concerned, 
it would be a signal and support for interloping on a largo scab*. 
The directors were also airaid that tin* Resolution might lead to a 
serious attack on the exclusive monopoly granted to the Company bv 
successive monarchs from James 1. In India the news of the Revolu- 
tion greativ frightened the Company's servants. Just then they were 
being subjected to humiliating defeats at the hands of the Mughals 
both in Bengal and on the ftombav coast. Some of them believed 
that the Revolution was a Dutch plot winch. -by placing the Dutch 
ruler on the English throne, would ultimately destroy English trade 
in India. Soon after William’s accessibn to the English throne news 
of the humiliating pardon which the Mugh il emperor had graciously 
extended to the English reached England. The Compnm’s enemies 
immediately obtained a copy of this pardon, spread it, broadcast and 
declared that the Company had become a disgrace to the English 
name. The\- now made an organized effort to destroy the monopoly 
of the Company. 

NEW COMPANY 

In many parts of England the whole trade with India was -severely 
denounced thus: “The English character was being ruined; honest 
English looms were idle bv reason of India silks and shawls.” The 
question was put: “Was it not a shame to see a gentleman, whose an- 
cestors had worn nothing but, stuffs made bv English workmen out of 
English fleeces, flaunting in a calico shirt and a pair of silk stockings 
from Murshidabad?" The agitators were so far successful that in 1690 
Parliament appointed a committee \vhich resolved that "the best wav 
to manage the East India trade is to have it in a new Company and 
a new joint-stock, this to be established bv Act of Parliament; but the 
present Company was to continue to trade, exclusive of all others, 
either interlopers or permission ships, till it be established”. 

The Company now attempted to secure* an Act of Parliament con- 
firming its privileges. At the same time its opponents raised about 
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£180,000 for a New East India Company which was started in the 
stately hall of the Skinner's Company in Dowgate. Henceforward 
Dowgate and Leadcnhall Street (the seat of the Old Company's offices) 
became synonyms tor the two rival associations. Abuses, charges 
and recriminations were exchanged furiously between the two*i. The 
members of the Old Company were mostly Tories, and those of the 
New were fhiefly Whigs. The New Company certainly enjoyed much 
greater popularity than the Old. It had offended no one and it pro- 
mised everything to everybody. But the Old Company possessed 
greater power. It was not so prosperous as it was a few vcars before; 
but its resources were still large, its organization was efficient, and 
its chief. Sir Josia Child, was as resolute and determined as ever*2. 

In 1691 Parliament resolved that the East India' trade would be 
best carried on bv a joint-stock company with exclusive monopoly, 
that the capital of the Old Company should be raised to a million 
and a halt, and that no single man should hold therein more than 
.I'jyOOO stock. Such an arrangement would put an end to the main 
charge that was levelled against the Old Company, viz. that it was 
controlled by a narrow cabal 4,1 . Child and his partv absolutely refused 
to accept these conditions. Parliament got angrv and requested Wil- 
liam III to dissolve the Old Company. Throughout 1692 the situation 
thus hung in the balance. The Commons again prayed the king to 
give the Company the required three years’ notice. Immediately after 
this William departed for Holland to carry on the French war. 

Meanwhile Child played his game with skill. He had already on 
several occasions bribed the king’s court effectually and discreetly; 
and hfs bribes on this occasion produced the expected result. A new 
royal charter was orderd to be drawn up for the Company. The 
Dowgate Association protested against the granting of a charter by 
the king and questioned William's rigid to grant a monopoly at all. 
If declared that no monopoly could be created but by Act of Parlia- 
ment; but the privy council was strongly in favour of Child and would 


41 The dramatist Rowe, in his play, The Biter, wrote that an old gentleman cried 
out to his daughter: “Thdu hast been bred up like a virtuous and sober maiden, and 
wouldst thou take the part of a profane wretch who sold his stock out of the old East 
India Company?” Quoted by Bcckles Willson in Ledger and Sword. I, 409. 

42 Sir Josia Child has the doubtful honour of being the first English stock-jobber 
and having ‘practised to perfection some of the least creditable devices of the modem 
Stock-Exchange’ (A Jobber, The Anatomy of Exchange Alley, quoted by Heckles 
Willson). 

43 About 1686 the shareholders or proprietors were less than 80, all told. Even as 
late as 1750 there were only 500 of them. The court of 24 committees or directors 
may be deemed actually to constitute the Company. 

h(ix)-37 
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not recede. Iu October 1693 the Great S,eal of England was fixed to 
the new charter of the Old Company and Child stood triumphant. 

Child and his fellow directors, however, forgot their prudence in 
the first flush of their triumph. They had never shown mercy to the 
interlopers; but hitherto they had punished them and confiscated 
their property only in eastern waters where English law and English 
customs were unknown. Whenever the Company had a grievance 
against the interlopers in England, it had hitherto sued (hem in the 
English courts and had not dared to seize their property. But now 
Child paraded his power in the very face of the English nation and 
brought trouble upon the Company. 

He procured from the privy council an order for detaining a ship, 
the Red-bridge, which was lying in the Thames apparently boiuul 
lor Alicante, but suspected by the Company to be bound really for 
India. Parliament was petitioned by a number of people to remedy 
this injustice and declare the India trade to be open to all. A parlia- 
mentary committee was appointed with Papillon, the old rival of 
Child, as its chairman. This committee pronounced that the detention 
of the Red-bridge was illegal. The House of Commons unanimously 
resolved (January 1694) that “all subjects of England had an equal 
right to trade with India and the East unless prohibited bv Act of 
Parliament". This decision had a twofold consequence. In the first 
place, it struck at the root of the Company's monopoly; and in the 
second place, it questioned the right of the Crown to giant charters 
to any person or corporation tor exclusive trade. 

Scion another disaster liefell the Company. An inquiry yy.is held 
into the charge that the Company bribed men in high position; it 
greatly loxvered the Company’s prestige, not only among the public 
but also in the eyes of the king. The Parliament of Scotland, at the 
initiative of William Patelson, famous as the fomidcr of tin* Bank of 
England, and with the approval of the king, incorporated a Scottish 
East India Company with the special privilege of trading to Africa 
and the East. The Company could not question the right of William, 
and of the independent Scottish Parliament, to create the Scottish 
Company. The Dowgate Association, in the meantime, continued to 
prosper, took to itself the title of the New Company and opposed 
tooth and nail all the petitions of the Old Company to Parliament. 

In 1697 the French war was ended by the treaty of Rvswick, and 
the government was *in need of a very large sum of money to pay off 
the expense of the war. The Old Company offered to advance £700,000 
at 4 per cent provided Its charter was confirmed by Parliament and 
the right to exclusive trade with India was legally granted to it. The 
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Dowgate Association brought a counter-proposal that it would lend 
the government £2,000,000 at 8 per cent -and in return Parliament 
should give it the right to exclusive trade with India. The govern- 
ment jumped at this proposal. The Old Company was seized with 
panic; it also offered two million pounds, but its offer came too late. 
Tile bill creating the New East India Company declared that all those 
who subscribed to the loan of £2,000,000 would form the General 
Society trading to the East Indies, and each of them would be at 
liberty to trade individually to the amount of his subscription. Some 
ot these subscribers became individual traders on their own account. 
The Old Company was given three years’ notice to wind up its affairs 
and was permitted to trade with India until the end of September 1701. 
The great majority of the subscribers to the loan Were members of 
the Dowgate Association; but the Old Company contrived to subs- 
cribe to the new concern 300, (XX) guineas in the name of its treasurer, 
John Du Bois, and thus by one stroke it became the leading proprietor 
•n the new hotly. The New Company was given a charter by the king 
in pursuance ot the Act of Parliament. 

The Old Company did not lose heart; it tried to minimize the con- 
sequences of the formation of the rival Company. The New Com- 
pany, in its turn, confidently expected to step into the Old Company's 
shoes in India on comparatively easy terms; it hoped. to buy at an 
advantage the factories and other properties of the Old Company in 
India, at the end ot the three years when the latter’s life would expire. 
But, as already mentioned, the Old Company had taken very effective 
steps to prevent such a late lor itself an! resolved to trade in the New 
Company to the extent of its subscription. 

The New Company had a very small sum of money to begin trade 
with. Its monopoly was subject to various limitations. There was the 
Old Company with all its privileges imdimiuished for the next three 
years. There were those individual suhscriliers who had chosen to 
trade on their own private account. 

The Old Company, in spite of its fine show of courage, had to pass 
through a period of great trouble. Sir Josia Child died early in 1099; 
his old enemy Papillon entered the service of the New Company. 
Many of the discontented servants of die Old Company, such as 
Master and Heathcote, deserted it and went over to its rival. Papillon, 
conscious ot the latent vitality of the Old Company, urged his new 
employers to woik for a coalition ujth it. But the Old Company re- 
fused to consent to a union; it resolved to go on trading as a corporate 
body even after September 1701 on the amount of its subscription 
to the New Company's stock. 

In February 1699 the Old Company prayed to Parliament that it 
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should be continued as a corporation even after 1701 when its charter 
would expire. Though its petition was disallowed the Old Company 
still appeared confident and declared that it could afford to wait 
until affairs should take a better turn. The Klew Company once more 
began to negotiate for a coalition and asked Papillon to ascertain the 
views of the Old Company about this project. 

In January 1700 the Old Company presented another petition to 
Parliament to the same effect. In February Parliament passed the bill, 
and two months later, the king gave his assent. Thus the Old Com- 
pany was preserved in its existence and in its pursuit of eastern trade, 
though not in its monopoly. Then followed a temporary lull in the 
strife of the two companies. The king now recommended a union. 
The New Company was only too anxious for a coalition and declared 
that it would submit to any reasonable terms. 

One of the most prominent issues in the elections to Parliament in 
1701 was the question of the India trade. When Parliament met at 
last, each party was strongly represented in it. A strenuous fight ap- 
peared likely, but the king reminded both the companies about the 
proposal for union. Seven persons nominated by each company con- 
ferred together. The conference could not at first come to anv under- 
standing. Just then the Old Company made a last and despbrate at- 
tempt to get the upper hand. It proposed to take over the stmk of 
the New Company, i.c. to take over the New Company’s share of the 
sum of two millions sterling lent to the government in 1898, and it 
also promised to .reduce the interest from 8 per cent to 5 per cent. 

In the early part of 1702 it appeared as if the long-desired union 
of the two companies would be forced from high quarters. The War 
of the Spanish Succession was about to begin, their own ships and 
trade would be in great danger from the French fleet and privateers, 
and it would be sheer folly on their part to be mutually wrangling 
just then when they ought to be united for die protection of their 
common interests. Moreover, the trade of both had become cntirels 
disorganized owing to the fierce hostilities between their respective 
servants in India. To add to their troubles, in England itself there 
was now suddenly manifested a strong aversion to the entire India 
trade, and Parliament even passed an Act prohibiting tile wearing 
of Indian silks. 

UNION OF TWO COMPANIES 

Soon after the death of William III in March 1702, and just before 
the declaration of the war with Spain and France, the instrument of 
union was ratified by lioth the Companies. According to its terms a 
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court of 24 managers was formed, 12 chosen by each Company . These 
were to control the settlements and trade of the United Company. 
The capital stock of the United Company was to consist of the sum 
ot £2,000,000 lent to the government in 1698 by the New Company. 
The Old Company agreed to purchase as much of the stock of the 
New Company as would bring its share of the joint capital to 
£1 ,000,000. The dead stock of the two Companies, i.e. their forts, fac- 
tories and buildings, as distinguished from their ships, money and 
merchandise, was to be taken over by the United Company; the Old 
Company was to cede to the latter the islands of St Helena and Bom- 
bay which it had got from Charles II in fee simple. 

While the rival companies had been fighting in England, their ser- 
vants had been carrying on a bitter struggle in India. The New Com- 
pany determined, like the Old, to set up three presidencies and chose 
exactly the same places where its rival was already settled. It despat- 
ched three men, Sir Nicholas Waite, John Pitt (a cousin of the inter- 
loper, governor Pitt) and Sir Edward Littleton, as its presidents at 
Bombay, Madras and Bengal respectively. A regular duel then follow* 
ed between the presidents of the rival companies. 

The New Company endeavoured to improve the position of its pre- 
sidents bv getting for them the powers and title of king’s consuls. As 
such they enjoyed authority not only o\cr their own servants but also 
over all Englishmen living in India. The three presidents reached In- 
dia in the course of 1699. They were to be shortly followed by Sir 
William Norris, member of Parliament from Liverpool, who had been 
appointed as the king’s ambassador to the Mughal emperor for the 
purpose ot negotiating a treaty and getting large privileges for the New 
Company. 

Sir William Norris regarded himself as the historic successor of Sir 
Thomas Roe and arrived in great state off Masulipatam which, instead 
ot Surat, was his starting point for the Mughal emperor’s camp. The 
entire breadth of the Deccan, which was then in a very- disorderly 
state, had to be traversed before he could reach Aurangzib’s camp. 
Atter waiting tor nearly a vear Norris set out for Surat and readied 
that port in December 1700. After six weeks at Surat the ambassador 
set forth with a large following* for the emperor’s camp at Panhala 
near Bijapur. When at last he got an audience with the emperor, the 
latter declared that l he English were mainly responsible for the pira- 
cies committed on the Mughal ships and that he would grant the New 
Company farmans for trade to Bombay, Madras and Bengal only if it 
should undertake to suppress piracy altogether. Hie embassy ended 
in miserable failure to which die arrogant Waite contributed his own 
measure. 
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These developments could not be ignored affer the union of the 
two companies. To establish a workable organization for the transac- 
tion of the United Company's affairs in Indian it was necessary to com- 
bine the servants of the two companies together. In Madras Thomas 
Pitt was appointed governor and president of tire United Company, 
but his rival John Pitt was nominated to Fort St David and promised 
the succession to the presidency. Governor Pitt hastened to make him- 
self acceptable to the United Company; he served his new masters 
faithfully. In Bengal it was not decided for a year whether Beard or 
Littleton should be the president of the United Company, and a sort 
of rotation government was established, composed of four members 
each of the councils of the New and Old companies. This proved a 
failure. Beard died in 1705; Littleton who had already displayed his 
incompetence was allowed to continue. It was aft Bombay tliat the 
quarrel was the worst. The United Company decided that Gayer, who 
was then in Mughal custody at Surat, should become the governor with 
the infamous Waite as his subordinate at Surat. Waite ruled Bombay 
for several years. 

The United Company wanted that there should be a complete amal- 
gamation of the two companies, but each company feared that the 
other would obtain a preponderating influence in the union. The par- 
tial union of 1702 did not work satisfactorily, and soon the demand 
was either for complete union or for final severance. But fortunate! v 
the government stepped into the rescue. The state was in need of 
money, and Earl Godolphin, the Lord High Treasurer, proposed to 
borrow from them £1,200,000. Both the companies hastened to pay 
the sum asked tor. A bill was passed in Parliament (March 1708) by 
which the two companies were directed to submit all their differences 
and disputes to the final decision of Earl Godolphin. On 20 September 
1708 his decision was delivered; the Old London Company surren- 
dered its charters and became merged with the English (New) Com- 
pany under the name of the United Company. 

The United Company now had made up a total loan of £3,200,000. 
Its privileges were not to cease until three years’ notice after 1726 
until the repayment by the government of the total amount of loan. 
The union was not merely economic but personal also. The leading 
spirits of both the Old and New companies were the leading men of 
the United Company. But among them the greatest and die richest 
were the -Old Company men. “Tne Old Company may seem to have 
been swamped by tne New; in theory perhaps it was so; but in fact and 
historicallv the continuity of die ancient body was maintained.” 

With this final union of the two companies the English power in 
India entered upon a new period of growth. Henceforward the govern* 
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ment could not easily threaten the Company with extinction, for the 
latter would have first to be paid its three millions and more. Hence- 
forward also the growth of the Company’s power in India was steady, 
and its prosperity continuous. It was this uninterrupted progress in its 
power and wealth that enabled the Company to grapple strenuously 
with the French forty years later. Godolphin’s award closed the fac- 
tory period In the development of the Company and initiated a new 
era which converted the Company from a trading corporation into a 
ruling body. 

LARLY FRENCH SETTLEMENTS IN INDIA 

1 he fortunes which the Portuguese, the English and the Dutch so 
speedily acquired from their trade with the East Indies tempted the 
French nation also to follow in their wake. Henry IV, king of France 
(1589-1610), tried to encourage the formation of French companies for 
'•astern exploration and trade about the time when the Dutch and the 
English were laying the foundations of their East India Companies. 
Cardinal Hichclicu, the great minister of Louis XIII (1610-40), pro- 
moted schemes of exploration and colonization. He observed in his 
Testament Politique that “the temper of the French being so hasty 
as to wish the accomplishment of their desires in the moment of their 
conception, long voyages are not proper for them . . . the trade that 
could be done with the East Indies and Persia . . . ought not to be 
neglected". 

Shortly before his death in 1642 F.I.hclicu actually formed a com- 
pany with the object of planting settlements in Madagascar and the 
neighbouring islands. Fort Dauphin in Madagascar was regarded as a 
convenient starting point for establishing trade relations with Persia, 
India and Ceylon. The scheme appeared to thrive for some time, but 
tailed later and was abandoned. The reports of travellers like Tavernier 
stimulated Colbert, the well-known minister of Louis XIV, to pro- 
pose the establishment of a French, Company for trading in the East 
Indies which should be different from die several municipal and pro- 
vincial companies like the Company of St Malo, the coral companies 
ot Marseilles and the Company dc Morbihan that were all of limited 
means. 

The first French Company that traded with India proper was not 
formed till 1664. The formation of die Company was preceded by the 
publication of a pamphlet by Charpentier, the Academician, addressed 
to all Frenchmen and detailing the advantages of establishing such a 
Company. The practical initiative for the new undertaking was taken 
by Colbert. He was a great statesman; his object was to increase die 
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national wealth, develop manufactures, promote trade and encourage 
colonial enterprises. A company for trade with India [Compagnie des 
Indes Orientalis) was started under his direct supervision, and it re- 
ceived all that was possible in the way of royal support and state aid. 
Colbert clearly saw that the previous commercial enterprises of his 
nation had tailed because they did not receive sufficient support from 
the state and the nobility. He now gave the Company «an advance 
oi three million francs and guaranteed it against all losses which it 
might sufier during the first ten years of its existence. Moreover, in 
order to induce the nobles to take part in this venture, he persuaded 
the king to issue a proclamation declaring that it was not derogatory 
to the prestige and honour of the nobles to participate in the India 
trade. Louis XIV granted the Company full power over the island of 
Madagascar and all other territories that it might conquer or occupy, 
and promised to defend its acquisitions against its enemies. Both kiug 
and minister were resolved to make the India trade a great national 
undertaking. 

There were to be 21 directors, 12 for Paris, and 9 for the prosinces. 
The Company was to have exclusive privilege of trade ffom the Cape 
of Good Hope to India and flic South Seas; it was also to enjo\ the 
perpetual grant of Madagascar and the neighbouring islands and nu- 
merous other privileges of trade. The chamber of directors was to be 
renewed one-third every year. Tin's bodv was empowered to appoint 
governors tor the Company’s possessions. It could send ambassadors to, 
and make wars and treaties with Indian princes. The Company could 
fly the roval flag. Its motto Florebo (/unciinujur frrar signified the 
great hopes laid on its activities. Roval representatives were sent to 
the shah of Persia and the Great Mughal. Madagascar was proudly 
named the lie Uauphine. The first fleet was to push up the East African 
coast to Arabia, and the following one was to reach the ports of Penin- 
sular India and establish factories there. 

Here may be described the contrast that existed lietwcen the Eng- 
lish and the French Companies from their very birth. “While in Eng- 
land the merchants wrested their privileges step by step from the 
Crown, in France the monarch spurred on an unwilling people. The 
king, the court and the nobility (in France) provided by far the great- 
er part of the capital . . . The fatal flaw, inherent from the first, was 
that the Company was suspect in the eyes of the mercantile commu- 
nity. In spite of royal pressure, their contributions were but a fraction 
of those provided by the bureaucracy and the nobility. Merchants 
were not forthcoming to serve on the direction; and in a very few vears 
the Crown found it necessary to nominate the directors; and die Com- 
pany became almost a separate department of state. While the English 
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factories only gradually and against tile will ol the Company grew into 
settlements, the French consciously aimed at colonization. All the first 
Heels that lett the port, 1 of France carried emigrants. The English 
pioneers as a rule were rough sca-captaias and traders. The French 
sent out men oi gentle birth."44 

EARLY FRENCH SETTLEMENTS 

% 

The first object ol the French Company was to revive the colonizing 
schemes oi Richelieu in Madagascar which would serve very well as 
a halt-way house to India and to send out a body of colonists there 
with great hopes extended to them. The colonists, however, soon per- 
ceived that the island had none of the attractions attributed to it. Tliev 
strove very hard to keep up a bare living, but in vain. They soon aban- 
doned the island and removed to the neighbouring settlements of Bour- 
bon and Mauritius. Mauritius was first colonized bv the Portuguese 
and then abandoned by them. Later on it was occupied by the French 
in 1649 and an attempt was made to colonize it, though ineffectually. 
It continued desolate till it was peopled bv the French refugees from 
Madagascar. The two islands, thus colonized, soon attained to some 
prosperity and power. 

Meanwhile Caron, a Dutchman In birth and a servant of the Dutch 
East India Company who had gained vast experience in eastern trade, 
grew dissatisfied with his Dutch emplovers, resigned his place and 
sought service with the French. In 1667 Colbert, who was greatly 
taken up with him, appointed him director-general of French com- 
merce in India and sent him out at the head of an expedition to the 
Indian coast. Caron felt that Madagascar was of no use at all for his 
purpose, and proceeded to the Bombay coast where he established a 
factory at Surat (1668). Soon afterwards another factory was estab- 
lished at Masulipatam on the east coast in the dominions of the sultan 
of Goleonda; and Caron even secured from the sultan the right of ex- 
emption from import and export duties for his goods. 

Feeling convinced that the possession of a maritime stronghold was 
essential for the French, Caron suggested to Colbert die idea of -tho 
conquest of Ceylon which was then only partially occupied bv the 
Dutch to whom the ruler of Kandv was opposed. He argued that 
the seaboard of the island would be useful as a base for fortified 
naval stations and would serve as a starting point for a series of 
colonies in India itself. 

Colbert sent ten ships under de la Have, who reached Surat in 
October 1671, and, taking Caron with him, sailed against the Dutch 

44 Cambridge Modem History, V, 702-703. See also Cambridge History of India, 
V, 64 et.eeq. 
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settlements in Ceylon, viz. Point de.Galle and Trincomalai. The ex- 
pedition was not efficiently fitted out; moreover, the English who 
were allies oi the French in this- war were lukewarm in tlieir support. 
The attack mi Point de Gallc was repulsed by die Dutch, but Trin- 
comalai was acquired and garrisoned by the French fleet. This proved, 
however, to be onlv a momentary success, for a powerful Dutch 
fleet, which arrived dicn, recovered the place and drofc out die 
French garrison. Meantime the French under de la Ilayc and Caron 
had proceeded to San Thome, near Madras, which was men in Dutch 
occupation, and carried it by storm. But for want of provisions and 
men they could not hold the place for long; it was surrendered to 
die Dutch by de la Have in September 1674. Thus the only fruits 
that remained to the French Company after nearly ten years of 
struggle were die factories at Surat and Masulipatam, and it had in- 
curred die wradi of the Dutch who were dien the strongest European 
power in eastern waters. Caron was recalled. He left for France 
in October 1672, but died on the voyage. This was the end of the 
first able but typically unreliable servant of the French Company 
in India. 

MARTIN AND PONDICHERRY 

Caron left behind him in India as his trusted lieutenant Francois 
Martin, the director of the Masulipatam factoiy. Like Caron, Martin 
bad served under the Dutch before joining French service and learnt 
all the secrets of their success. In order to provide the French at 
San Thome with a place of refuge when the Dutch drove theirt out, 
Lespinay® and Martin had entered into negotiations with Shcr Khan 
Lodi, the governor of Kamatak under the sultan of Bijapur. They 
got from him, in January' 1673, a piece of land on the coast about 15 
miles to the north of Cuddalore, known as Puduchcry, which 
later on came to be corrupted into Pondicherry. Lespinay 
established himself there in the following month; Martin joinea him 
in the beginning of 1674. A few French refugees from San Thome 
settled at this place and soon formed a prosperous and growing 
colony. Sher Khan Lodi was in frequent want of money which 
Martin liberally supplied him. In return Lodi extended his warm 
friendship to the French and permitted them to fortify their settle- 
ment. 'Hie place was fairly sheltered front the violence of the mon- 
soon, and the roadstead in front of it prevented the near approach 
of warships and rendered it secure against any sudden attack. It was 

45 A volunteer soldier under de la Ifaye. He wrote- aa account of hie activities in 
his Memoirea (ed/ Henri Froidevaux). 
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in easy conimunication with the markets of the interior districts, and 
its trade developed very rapidly. 

It is said that Pondicherry was 'founded and nurtured amid the 
clash ot arms and the clamour of falling kingdoms’. Martin had to 
take great precautions against Pondichc. ry becoming a prev to 
Shivaji, who raided Kamatak in 1677. Shivaji captured the fortresses 
of Jinji, Vellore and Ami, defeated Shcr Kirin Lodi and threatened 
Pondicherry itscll on the ground that the French were the good 
iriends of Bijapur. But Martin succeeded in smoothing the ruffled 
temper of the Maratha hero, and promised him implicit obedience 
and payment for permission to trade. Pondicherry was safe for the 
time, and Martin was left undisturbed. 

The first decade ot Pondichern ’s life w is marked not onlv bv 
threats ol attack and growing political an.irchv in the neighbour- 
hood, but also by the effects of poverty that marked the French 
Company and compelled it to abandon the factories at Bantam and 
in Tonkin in Indo-China. Martin returned to Pondicherry, after a 
short absence, in 1686 and strove feverish K to build up its trade. 
Colfiert’s son, the Marquis de Scignelav, Minister of Marine, obtained 
lor the Company new capital, reorganized its directorate and revi- 
talized its activities. In the words of Ilenrv Froidevaux, ‘“Hie re- 
establishment of the French at Masulipatam, the dispatch of Des- 
landes to Bengal where a French agent had appeared so early as 1674, 
and co-operation with the great Siam ontc rprise which was for a 
while at this time the pet scheme of the ro\ al government, form the 
chief evidences of Martin’s activity , diough they were not all equally 
successful." 4 ® 

The progress of the settlement was then unbroken for some years. 
Its trade grew to large dimensions and it got the reputation of being 
one ot the most prosperous European scttl< -nents in the East. But 
the very prosperity ot Pondichern became a source of peril to it. 

All the European wars of Louis XIV reacted adversely upon the 
fortunes ot the French in India. From 1672 to 1713 France was 
almost continuously at war with Holland. Me have seen how in the 
war of 1672-74 the Dutch recovered Trincomalai and San Thome and 
repulsed alt French attacks. On the capitulation of San Thome 
Martin was left at Pondicherry with but sis Frenchmen, 'to act as 
affairs may require’. lie refused to go to Surat because he was 
convinced of the commercial value of Pondicherry. But the Dutch, 
who profited from their close unlo» ‘ with the English after the Revo- 
lution of 1688, (*ast covetous eves upon Pondicherry in 1693. The 


46 Cambridge History of India, V, 72. 
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moment was opportune. The French na\y was too busy in European 
waters to be of any use at all for the defence of French settlements 
in India. Pondicherry fell into the hands of the Dutch alter a short 
siege (August-September 1693); and for six years it remained under 
their rule. The Dutch knew well the value of their conquest; they 
built new walls, strengthened the fortifications and converted the 
place into the strongest and best-fortified European settlement in 
India. But hi the treaty of Ryswiek (1697) it was stipulated that 
Pondicherry should be returned to the French with all its fortifica- 
tions intact; the place was not, however, actually banded over to 
them till 1699. 

Thus Martin once more entered into possession of Poijdichem and 
recommenced his work ol improvement. In 1701 Pondicherry was 
made the headquarters of all the possessions of the French in the 
East, and Martin was appointed director-general of French affairs 
in India. It has been held that Martin foresaw the decadence of the 
Indian powers and planned the acquisition of political predominance 
lor the French ‘as the essential condition of free commercial develop- 
ment’. He wrote to the Minister of Marine in December 1700 th.it 
“prosperous settlements and a few well-fortified places will give (the 
Company) a great position among these people”, lie built solid 
walls round Pondicherry, helped to strengthen the Company’s position 
at Chandemagar in Bengal where Deslandes had planted a factors in 
1690, and attempted, to revise even the declining French factors at 
Surat. He completed the building of Fort Louis at Pondichem , 
under the darkening shadows of the war of Spanish Succession which 
created a serious setback hv India trade and left Pondicherry to its 
own resources. 

Before Martin died in December 1706 the affairs of the settlement 
had vastly improved and the Indian population alone rose to nearly 
40,000. The French were very well treated at the courts of the local 
rulers, and their progress did not create any envy or jealousy in the 
minds of the latter. Martin had earned, bv the fairness and justice 
of his dealings with Indian merchants and princes, their personal 
trust, esteem and regard. He was considered to be their well-wisher 
and frequently invited to mediate in their disputes. By these means, 
he succeeded in laying the foundation for 'tnat intimate connection 
with native powers which the most illustrious of his successors 
(Dupieix) used' with success.*? 

47 For Martin's career and achievements see his Memoires (3 vols., ed. Martineeu). 
For trade and life of the Indian community at Pondicherry see Proceedings of Indian 
Historical Records Commission, XX. 
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Iii marked contrast with the prosperity of Pondicherry French 
influence decayed elsewhere in India. Their factory at Surat was 
abandoned in 1714. The factory at Musulipatam was not flourishing. 
Chandernagar on the ilughii in Bengal was occupied by the French 
in 1676 and ceded to them by a grant of the Mughal emperor in 1688. 
But while *the neighbouring English settlement of Calcutta and the 
Dutch possession of Chinsura both prospered and grew strong, the 
French at Chandernagar never attempted to be anything more than 
small traders. It was not until Dnpfeix was appointed in 1731 as 
chic! ol Chandernagar that a vigorous attempt was made to infuse 
lresh lile into this settlement. There were also small French 
factories at Balasore and Qasim bazar, but nothing is known 
about them. The wretchedness and distress of the French Company 
and tin* consequent decline ot the French factories in India persisted 
until 17H) when the united CampaqnU • des Index was formed by a 
rovu! edict and entrusted with whole of French colonial trade. 



Chapter Fifteen 


HISTORY OF SOUTH INDIA, INCLUDING 
EUROPEAN STRUGGLES DOWN TO 1763 


SUB AH OF KARNATAK 

The Mughal dominion in Kamatak was established by the occupa- 
tion of Jinji (January 1698) by Zulfiqar Khan Nasrat ‘Jang who re- 
named the place as Nusratgaddha and appointed a qiladar in charge 
ot it. While the charge of Jinji was given over to a Bundela, Samp 
Singh, Zulliqar Khan, being ordered back to the Deccan, made over 
the taujdari ot Kamatak to nawab Daud Khan Panni, with Muhammad 
Savvid Khan as the diwan. Daud Khan transferred his headquarters 
Irom Jinji, which was found to be unhealthy, to Arcot on the Palar 
river. He may be regarded as the first regular nawab of Kamatak 1 
lie ruled in this capacity from 1700 to 1708 and was later killed 
while fighting with Savvid Husain Ali Khan (1715) in the reign of 
the emperor Famikh-sivar. 

Muhammad Savvid, later known as Sa’adatullah Khan, left bv Daud 
Khan as diwan and fanjdar, was the regular and acknowledged nawab 
ot Kamatak from 1710 to 1732. Being a nail ( nauxnjat ), he invited 
his fellow ‘clansmen from the Konkan and bestowed on them jagirs 
and torts. Even a hostile historian, Burhan-ud-din, author of the 
T uzuk-i-Walajahi, sa\s that “the people regarded his days as the best 
of the past and were of one accord in praising the justice of his 
nizamat", He was on good terms with the neighbouring rulers and 
also with the jagirdars of his subah. This subah was called Kamatak 
Pavanghat and comprised in its widest extent all the coast country 
below the Chats, from the small river Cundalakama which falls into 
the sea near Motupalli, to Cape Comorin. The coast country south 

I The Bijapuri tor Adit Shahi) Kamatak comprised the territories conquered by 
the Adit Shahi generals in the seventeenth century. It was mostly Balaghat, including 
the districts of Bangalore and Sera: but it included a strip of the Payanghat region 
as wen and stretched across the Chats to Vellore and Jinji and went down to the 
limits of the Tanjore kingdom. The governorship at the two Kam aln ks , of which we 
read in the chronicles, meant the rale of the Ralaghat portion of the Bijapuri 
Kamatak and the Payanghat portions of both the Hyderabad! and Bijapuri Karnataka. 
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of the Coleroon was at best only tributary to the nawab. Central 
Kamatak extended from the Coleroon to the North Pennar, and 
northern Kamatak stretched beyond that river to the limits of the 
Guntur sarkar. 

In 1713 a division was effected in the jurisdiction of the Kamatak 
subah. The Hyderabad! or Golconda Kamatak (conquered by the 
Qutb Shohis) included portions of the Payanghat as also of the 
Balaghat (country to the west of the Ghats). In Balaghat five sarkars 
belonged to Hyderabad (Sidhout, Gandikotta, Gutti, Gurumkonda and 
Cumbum). All these, except Gutti, formed the petty state of the 
nawabs of Cuddapah, while Gutti ultimately fell into the hands of 
Murar Rao Ghorpade. The Payanghat portion of Hyderabadi Kar- 
natak constituted the subah of Arcot; and the nucleus of the dominions 
ol tlie nawab comprised northern Kamatak as defined above and a 
portion of central Kamatak. Sa’adutullah Khan retained the govern- 
ment of the two Kamataks for four years till Amin Khan was appoint- 
ed in 1713 to the charge of the Bijapuri Balaghat and styled as the 
nawab of Sera. Alter this Sa'adatullah came to be stvled as the nawab 
or nazim of Arcot. 

TANJORF. MADURA AND RAMNAD 

Political power in the country to the south of the Krishna was dis- 
tributed, except in Mysore, Tanjore, Madura and Travancore, mainly 
among the nawabs of Arcot, Cuddapah, Sera, Kumool and Savanur. 
Zulfiqar Khan had, in the course of his operations round Jinji, invaded 
the kingdom of Tanjore (March 1094) and compelled its ruler Shahji 
(son ami successor ol Vvankoji) to pav tribute and cede some forts. 
Rani Mangammal, regent for the minor nayak of Madura, cleverly 
accepted Mughal protection and got back the territories that her 
state had lost to Tanjore. Shahji, however, subsequently provoked 
Madura into war in 1700. He was joined b\ the Marava chief, Kilavan 
srtnpali of Ramnad (1071-1718) who sought to achieve independence 
of the overlordship of Madura. In the course of the operations, 
Narasappaiva. the tldavai of Madura, endangered the safety of Tanjore 
itself and had to l>e bought off with a large sum. The setupati laid 
siege to Madura itself in 1698 and was in possession of it for two 
vears, till he was driven out bv Narasappaiva who raided the Marava 
country in 1702. The setupati brought into the field a large armv 
and scattered the Madura troops; he also inflicted a crushing defeat 
on the Tanjore twees which had betrave i him. joined Madura and 
secured possession of the border fort of Arantangi.2 

2 Bertrand, La Mission du Madure, IV. 200 tt seq. 
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Shahjis successor, Sarabboji I (1712-28), rttled conjointly with his 
brother Tukoji. Tanjore took up the cause of Bhavani Shankar, an 
illegitimate son of Kilavan setupati, who contested with Tandai Tevar 
for the possession of the Marava chieiship. * Anandarao, the dalavai 
ol Tanjore, led an armv to help the pretender while lioth the 
Madura nayak and the tondaiman of Pudukkottai took up the cause 
ot his rival. The Tanjore troops mined the walls of Ramnad fort 
and placed Bhavani Shankar on the throne. But the latter did not 
cede to his Tanjore ally the stipulated lands; he also made himself 
unpopular bv his arrogance and alienated manv of his poligars. Sasi- 
varna Periya Udva Tevar, the most powerful among them, secured 
the support ol Sarabhoji who sent an armv into Ramnad for the 
overthrow of his quandam ally. Bhavani Shankar was defeated, 
captured and thrown into prison, where he died in a short time. 
Ramnad was partitioned into the Greater and Lesser Marava chief- 
ships, Tanjore got a reward. The Marava chief ship was divided into 
five parts, three of which were given to Katta Tevar, uncle of Tandai 
Tevar, and the other two to Sasivarna Tevar. The latter’s territories 
constituted the Little Marava principalitv of Sivugauga. 

Rani Mangammal ruled over the principalitv of the famous Tiru- 
mala navak from 1689 to 1706 as regent for her grandson. Her rule 
was marked bv good sense and success. Madura accepted Mughal 
supremacy, Christianity was encouraged, roads and public' edifices 
were built, and the kingdom was restored to a degree of its former 
strength and unitv. But the rule of her successor, Vijavaranga 
Chokkanatha (1706*32), saw the kingdom sink into disruption and ruin. 
Neither the dalavai, Kasturi Rangavya, nor the piadhani, Venkata- 
krishnaiva, could check it while their successors Narasappava and 
Venkataraghavacharya were markedly corrupt. Vijavaranga died 
without any male issue; his wife Minakshi l>ccame the regent and 
adopted Vijayakumara, the son of a collateral relation. The extinc- 
tion ot the navak kingdom followed in 1736. The central government 
was too weak to prevent internal disruption and the relielliousness 
ot the poligars, while die Portuguese and the Dutch had become 
powers to be reckoned with. 

PUDUKKOTTAI 

The tondaimans of Pudukkottai came into^ prominence on account 
ot their services to the nayaks about the close of the seventeenth 
century. Therr origin is traced to the Kaflar trilies, settled in the 
country to the north-east of Trichinopolv, south of Tanjore and north 
ot Ramnad which was originally known as Arasu. In the territory 
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of the polfgars who were most numerous in the Tinnevelly and 
Madura countries, neither the nayak rulers nor their successors, the 
nawabs ot Kamatak, attempted to exercise, or claim the right to 
exercise, civil and criminal jurisdiction. If the ruler’s tributes were 
paid and the feudatories sent him assistance in his wars, his demands 
were satisfied. A considerable portion of the country south of Trichi- 
nopolv had thijs passed by the end of the sixteenth and the begin- 
ning ot the 1 seventeenth centuries into the hands of the poligars. In 
the regions ot Madura and Dindigul most of the lands had passed out 
ot the .hands ot the nayaks. This happened also in the country north 
ot the Tambaraparani. 

It may be mentioned that the palayam organization had also spread 
into the Karnatak and Mysore regions. There is a tradition that 
under Vijavanagar rule each palayam was normally composed of 33 
v^Jlages; but there is no trace of this arrangement in the fiefs of the 
Tamil country. In the Kannada country the poligar was originally 
deemed to be an udayar ( wodeyar . proprietor).** The Tamil term, 
udatyar, was also used by the Tamil chiefs and is found occasionally, 
among the titles of ancient rulers mentioned in inscriptions. 

Under Chikka Deva Raja, one of the most distinguished rulers of 
the Wodeyar line, Mysore extended its frontier northwards to Bijapuri 
Kamatak. Bangalore, Tumkur and a part of Baramahal and Salem 
were acquired, while in the west the possessions of Bednur (Nagar) 
were penetrated into. Triehinopolv was besieged in 1696. An embassv 
was sent 1o Auranzib’s court at Ahmadnagar in order to renew the 
friendship already secured. It retumtd in 1700 bringing a signet 
from the emperor, the title of Jasjit Deva Raya , as well as the 
privilege of sitting on an ivory throne. Tirumalarava, the minister of 
Chikka Deva Raya, wrote several works, all tearing the sovereign’s 
name and titles, some of which are of real historical value. The .titles 
of the rulers of Vijavanagar, such as Rajadhiraja, are ascribed to 
Chikka Deva Rava bv contemporary writers. Such titles “would be 
meaningless except on the basis that the sovereign to wham they, 
were given was held to te the successor of the last representative 
of the Vijavanagar dynasty to which they belonged”. Wilks has given 
an unfair picture of this ruler, which is not supported bv contem- 
porary literary and inscriptional evidence. At the time of his death 
in 1704 his kingdom extended from Palni and the Anamalais in the 

3 The zamindari of Udayarpalayam (ii^the Trichinopoly district) was an example 
of tHb use of the term udayar in the sense of proprietor and feudal chief. The name 
of the far-famed tort of Palamcottah (in Tinnevelly) is said to be derived front 
palalyan (chief, meaning poligar) and koital (fort). 

H(iX)-38 
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south to Midagesi in the north and from Karaatakgadh in the Bara- 
mahal to the borders of Coorg in the west. 

Haghunatha raya tondaiman (1686-1730), the first ruler of Puduk- 
kottai to assume the title of raya tondaiman , 'acquired the nucleus of 
the state and subdued several poligar chiefs, like those of Turaiyur, 
Arivalur, Udayarpalaivam and Valikandapuram. We learn from the 
letters of the Madura Mission that by 1711 the tondaiman had made 
himself formidable even to the nayak of Madura, and uTithin a few 
years after that date he became for a time all-powerful at the navak 
court at Triehinopolv. 

MARATHA FXPFblTlONS INTO KARNATAK 

Apart from the European settlements on the east and west coasts, 
the planting of Maratha chicfships on the northern and western 
fringes of Kamatak deserve notice. Sa’adatullah Khan’s rule was 
not alwavs quiet; at Jinji there was a bloody strife in 1724' for the 
possession of the lortress between Tivar Khan and Abdul Nabi Khan 4 
In 1725 Ni7am-ul-mu!k sent Iwaz Khan to clear Kamatak of Maratha 
agents and raiders who had penetrated into the province Tw.i 7 
Khan marched against Triehinopolv and Tanjore. Raja Sarfoji of 
Tanjore, being of a collateral branch of the Maratha ro\al family, 
appealed for help to Shalui at Satara. lie sent a large armv under 
Fateh Singh Bhonsle to whom lie had given the jagir of Akalkot and 
a special interest in the chauth of Kamatak. Fateh Singh was accom- 
panied bv the peshwa and the pratinidhi. The Marathas exacted 
tribute, in the : r usual manner, from Cadag, Bednur and Sriranga- 
pattiam in the western plateau. But on account of Fateh Singh’s 
indifference and the- mutual enmity between the peshwa and the 
pratinidhi little effective result was obtaind from the campaign 
Some time during tins period Nizam-ul-mulk personalis marched 
into the snhah of nawab Sa’adatullah where, according to the Tamil 
chronicle, he was satisfied with the latter’s conduct 1 Another Maratha 
expedition was sent to south India under the leadership of Fateli 
Singh Bhonsle. Although aided bv raja Tukoji of Tanjore it was as 
barren of result as its predecessor. It was probably because of Ihe 

4 MadrM Minutes end Consultations for 172?, ftp. 85, 92. 

5 It Is difficult to be sure of the exact date of Nizam-ut-mulk's first visit to Kamatak 
during the rate of Sa'adatuWah Khan. We know 1721 was the only year, besides 1742, 
in which the nizam marched into Kamatak. A Marathi news-letter, dated February 
1721 (SPD. X. 8), tells os that the nizam bad marched into Kamatak and was then 
at Savaour in the neighbourhood of Dharwar and Bednur. Perhaps, soon after tbla, 
fat the rammer of 1721, the nlham paid a visit to the court of Sa'adatullah and settled 
the affairs of Kamatak. 
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threatening attitude of the Marathas that Nizam-ul-nJuIk transferred 
his capital from Aurangabad to Hyderabad in 1726’. The latter place, 
being nearer to the Kamatak and Mysore regions, was a more con-' 
venient centre tor checking the Maratha predatory incursions and at 
the same time concealing his own movements more effectively from 
the court of Satara. 

A new centre ot Maratha power was established at Gutti by Murar 
Hao CJhorpade. Several other Maratha captains held sway on the 
fringes of Kamatak, at Belgaum, Koppal, Sandur and Bellary. 

SA’ A DATUM. AH, DOST AM AND 

CHANDA SAHIB 

Sa’adatullah tried to establish his effective authority in his subah. 
One of his methods was to put manv of the forts in charge of his 
own men. Madras experienced some troubles from the nawab, but 
Successfully resisted his attempts at recovery of some of the previous 
giants of the neighbouring villages. 

The nawab had no issue and had adopted a son of his uncle, by 
name Muhammad Say) id, Khan Bahadur. lie had also a nephew, 
Safdar Ali Khan, who was the qiladar of Karunguzhi (near Chingle- 
put). After his death Baqir Ali Khan, the qiladar of Vellore, and 
son of Ghulam Ali, the deceased nawab’s brother, was raised to the 
musnud in preference to both Satdar Ali and Khan Bahadur. Baiqir 
Ali soon gave it up to his younger brother Dost Ali Khan, and retired 
to the fort of Vellore. 

The new nawab. Dost Ali, acquired a reputation for moderation 
and justice. But, as Burhan-ud-din remarks, “His kindness was such 
that his own community could with impunity I>ecome his secret 
opponents, while professing loyalty.” He had a son named Safdar 
Ali Khan, and five sons-in-law, of whom the eldest was Ghulam 
Murtaza Ali Khan, son of Baqir Ali, and the third was the famous 
adventurer Chanda Sahib alios Husain Dost Khan. 

In 1734 Safdar Ali and Chanda Sahib led a roving expedition to 
the south. They' contrived to storm Tanjore and place it for a time 
in the hands of Bade Sahib, a brother of Chanda Sahib. 6 In the 
Tanjore kingdom there was domestic anarch)-: rebellions of preten- 
ders and dissensions of other sorts. The court was dominated by 
an infanious Muslim adventurer, Savvid Khan. 

The rise of Chanda Sahib to power at Triohinopolv was chwolv 
connected with this expedition. The Tamil chronicle of Ananda Konc 

€ This expedition is not fuliy detailed bv either Grant Duff or Wilks, but news- 
letters of the Madura Mission are helpful. ' 
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attributes the expedition of Safdar Ali and Chanda Sahib to the posi- 
tive instigation of Rani Minakshi of Madura, the widow of Vijayaranga 
Chokkanatha nayak, who is said to have written to Chanda Sahib 
for assistane. Other indigenous chronicles, both Tamil and Telugu, 
give different versions of the sequence of events that led to the 
acquisition of Trichmopolv by Chanda Sahib and the death of 
Minakshi. The rani had assumed power on her husband’s death in 
1732 and had adopted a son from a collateral branch. Bangaru 
Tirumala, the father of the adopted boy, and dalavai Vankatacharya 
formed an alliance to bring al>out her deposition. One or the other 
of them made overtures to Safdar Ali, promising to pay him 30 lakhs 
of rupees tor help in ousting the rani from power. She became alarmed 
and, in her turn, made overtures to Chanda Sahib who had been left 
behind by Safdar Ali and promised to pay him one crore of rupees 
if she should be secured in the undisturbed possession of the king- 
dom. She also stipulated that Chanda Sahib should take an oath on 
the Quran that he would fulfil his promise. Chanda Sahib was then 
admitted into the fort of Triehinopolv. Bangaru Tirurfiala and his 
son were qu’etly sent awav to Madura, and Chanda Sahib returned 
to Arcot. 

Undeterred bv this reverse, the'enemies Of the rani continued their 
activities. In 1736 Chanda Sahib proceeded a second time to Triehi- 
nopolv. He quicklv made himself master of the kingdom bv capturing 
Madura and Dindigul. Bangaru Tirumala, defeated in a bloody battle 
near Ammavyapalavam, fled for security into the jungles of Siva- 
ganga. The disappointed rani, who found herself a helpless prisoner, 
committed suicide. 7 Bangaru Tirumala in his turn called in the 
aid of the Marathas who had an interview with him shortly lieforc 
thev occupied Triehinopolv in 1740. Raghuji Bhonsle, the leader of 
this expedition, directed his lieutenant Murat Rao Ghorpade, who was 
now the governor of Triehinopolv, to place Bangaru on the 
navak throne, but nothing came out of it. When Nizairi-ul-mulk 
came down to Triehinopolv in 1743 Bangaru sought his assistance, 
but without avail. Anwar-ud-din Khan, who was in charge of the 
Arcot subah, was instructed bv Nizam-ul-mulk to take Idndlv care 
of the fugitive nayak. The Pandvan chronicle says that the helpless 
man was poisoned, when he was residing at Arcot as the pensioner 
of the nawab. Bangaru’s son retired into the wilds of Sivaganga and 
nothing more' was heard of him. 

7 According to the Tuzuk-l-Walajahl she immolated herself In Are. 
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Atter the death of raja Tukoji of Tanjore his eldest son, Bava Sahib, 
reigned lor about a year and. became the victim of a conspiracy, 
fomented possibly by Sayyid Khan, who was then die qiladar of the 
Tanjore fort. Bava Sahib’s widow, Sujana Bai, was now raised to 
the throne by the ministers. She was soon confronted by a pretender 
known as Sawai Shahji (popularly called Kuttu Raja, i.e. forest 
ruler),# who succeeded with the aid of Sayyid Khan in usurping the 
throne for a time. The pretender was in reality Sarabhoji’s offspring 
by a slave woman, but he was passed off as the son of one of his 
wives. He was set up by one Kovanji Ghagte (Koyaji Kattigai) who 
alleged diat he was the lawful heir to the throne and secured for him 
the aid, or promise of aid, of the English at Fort St David and of 
the Dutch at Negapatam. 

Sujana Bai had ruled for about two years, when the pretender, 
Kattu Raja, was admitted into the fort as ruler. The rani was put 
in prison and her principal supporters were impaled by Sayyid Khan. 
But the pretender was expelled after a short while; and Saiyaji, the 
rightful claimant, being a legitimate son of Tukoji, secured the throne. 
He had fled to Chidambaram and opened negotiations with the 
French governor, Dumas, offering to make over to the FrenCh the 
town of Karikal and some adjoining villages in return for help. 
Dumas agreed and sent two ships to take possession of Karikal and 
give the promised assistance. But Saiyaji soon won over Sayyid Khan 
who expelled the usurper, and enthroned Saiyaji (August 1738). 
Saiyaji saw the superfluity of French help, but wrote to Dumas inti- 
mating his willingness to cede Karikal, though not immediately. The 
French governor acquiesced, thinking that the time was not ripe 
to take any action, and withdrew the ships. 

Chanda Sahib now resolved to use this incident to cement his 
friendship with the French and offered to capture Karikal for them 
with his own troops. Governor Dumas readily agreed; 4,000 men 
of Chanda Sahib under the command of Francisco Pereira, an adven- 
turer wholly devoted to French interests, advanced on ther place, 
forced the Tanjore army to retreat, and occupied die fort after a 
short bombardment. Its capture gratified Dumas who sent a warship 
with necessary stores to secure the place. 

Saiyaji was now greatly frightened and sent envoys to Pondicherry 
to treat with the governor, explaining* that his conduct was due to 
the bad advice of the Dutch at Negapatam, and assuring that he 
would carry out all his promises. But before he could do so, he was 

8 These names occur in the Marathi inscription in the Big Temple at Tanjore. 
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ousted by a palace revolution; Prat ap Singh, his half-brother who 
succeeded to the throne, « promptly ratified the grant of Karikal to 
the French. 

The new niler iound that the kingdom had not fully recovered 
troin the confusion caused by dynastic revolutions. He was a slirewd 
judge of men and allairs, so that Onne called him ‘the willy Tanjorean’. 
lie removed the adventurer Sayyid Khan and appointed as his 
minister Dabir Pandit who subsequently became famous for his re- 
venue regulations. He was also served by Manaji and Sakhoji, two 
ele\er and brave captains. 

Pratap Singh's rule lasted till 1763. lie maintained friendly cor- 
respondence with tlie Peshwas and benefited substantially from the 
great Maratha invasion of Kamatak in 1740. After the dead) of 
Dost Ali at the battle of Damaleheriiwi pass Raghuji Bhonsle made 
peace with the new nawab, Safdar Ali. lie insisted that the Muslim 
attacks on Tanjore which had been frequent since 1732 should be 
stopped and that the lawlul monarch Pratap Singh, who had been 
superseded by a Muslim deputy, should be restored. Pratap Singh 
had assisted the invading Marathas, along with the Hindu chiefs 
dependent upon Trichinopoly, on condition that the strategic place 
should not be left in Muslim hands. 

The Marathas captured Trichinopoly aud left it in charge of Murar 
Rao Ghorpade. Pratap Singh now 1 eared that Shahu’s suzerainty 
might be imposed on him. There was little love between Pratap 
Singh and Murar Rao, as a result ol which an understanding deve- 
loped between the latter and the French, while the Tanjore kingdom 
was subjected to relentless depredations at die hands of the Maratha 
adventurer. An English letter dated 16 April 1741 shows that the 
English were careiul enough not to enter into any engagements with 
the Tanjore ruler for the supply of ammunition which he asked for. 

When Nizam-ul-mulk proceeded to Areot in March 1743 and settled 
the disturbed affairs of Kamatak, Murar Rao was ordered to quit 
Trichinopoly and Anwar-ud-din was appointed nawab of Arcot. The 
latter led two expeditions into the Tanjore country in 1744 and 174o 
and contrived to exact from the raja not only a bond for seven laldis 
of rupees but also some ready money in discharge of anreare of trmute. 
The later subjection of Tanjore to the depredations of Chanda Sahib 

9 The order of succession of the rulers of Tanjore between Tulwji andPrrtep 
Singh is difficult to srtcertain. Different versions aw given by Orme (1. 1W), MUl 
(HI, 62), plias Cnillot (the Dutch governor of Nagapatam) and the i Tanjore i inscrip- 
tion. See Dod well's cautious opinion in Private Diary of Ananda Ranga rim, IV, 
350-51. 
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•end Muzaifar Jang in the winter of 1749-50 resulted only in pro- 
tracted negotiations about the actual sums to be paid as blackmail 
and was not attended by. serious fighting on either side. 

The death of Shahu at Satara in December 1749 had remote re- 
percussions at Tanjore. Chanda Sahib nofv thought of renewing active 
operations for capturing the Tanjore fort; he even planned to put 
his own son on the throne of Tanjore. But his mentor, Dupleix, 
who had a wider perspective of the situation, was apprehensive that 
such action on the part of Chanda Sahib might have serious reper- 
cussions on the war of succession for the subahdari of the Deccan 
which had already begun. The seizure of Tanjore by Chanda Sahib 
might provoke the Maratha chiefs like the peshwa, Fateh Singh 
Bhonsle, Rughuji Bhonsle, Sripat Rao and others to go over definitely 
to the side of Nasir Jang who was then on his march to Kamatak. 
S6 he advised Chanda Sahib against that course of action and ordered 
the French captain who had accompanied him not to allow Tanjore 
to lx* plundered. But this apprehension proved to be baseless. Far 
from tho Maratha chiefs taking any offence at Chanda Sahib’s expe- 
dition against Tanjore, they were busy at home, engrossed in the 
domestic revolution that followed the death of Shahu. Balaji Baji 
Kao's position was shaky till the late monsoon of 1750. 

The important part played by Pratap - Singh and his general, 
Manoji, in the operations round Trichinopoly and against Chanda 
Sahib in 1751-52 will be narrated in another place. 

TRAVANCORE 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century the Travancorc state 
had not' yet developed into anv notable size or stability. Tirumala 
navak of Madura had indeed included the raja of Nanjanad (South 
Travancorc) among his foremost vassals. There were several invasions 
of Nanjanad by the Madura forces in the seventeenth century. The 
people ot the region who had to bear the brunt of these depredations 
developed open discontent which ripened into active revolt against 
the ruler of Travancore. 

The rule of Ravi Varma (1684-1718) was marked by the permission 
granted to the English to build a fort at Anjengo (1695) at which the 
great nobles of the land, the piUaimars and the madampimms, were 
angry, and justifiably too. It was from Anjengo that the English 
extended their political influence in T’ avancore and Cochin. It served 
as a depot for military stores during the Anglo-French wars and as 
the point from which the nows from outward-bound ships reached 
Madras earliest 
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Unni Kerala Varma (1718-24) succeeded Ravi Varma. The state 
was dominated by a turbulent aristocracy of whom the Ettuvittil 
pillaimars were the most prominent. The piilitary resources of the 
state were scattered and not sufficient to put down the troubles. The 
raja had to remove his residence to .Ncyyattinkara in order to avoid 
falling a prey to their violence. 

The 1721 there occurred the murder of the English factort at Anjcngo 
and an attack was made on the fort itself which was bravely defended 
by Gunner Ince till relief came from Adams, the chief of Tellicherry. 
Two years later .the English Company, under its chief Dr Alexander 
Orme, father of the famous historian Robert Orme, entered into a 
covenant with the chief of Neyyattinkara on behalf of the raja of 
Travancore. 

Rfima Varma; the next ruler ot Travancore, with the advice and 
support of his nephew, Martanda Varma, resolved to break up the 
power of the yogakkars and the Ettuvittil pillaimars. He entered 
into a treaty with the nayak of Madura by which he acknowledged 
the latter’s suzerainty and agreed to pay a small annual sum for the 
services ot a body ot cavalry and sepoys. But anarchy continued; 
and in 1728 the senior rani and her little son were waylaid and at- 
tacked by a party ot insurgents. 

With the reign of Rama Varma the early history of Travancore 
might be said to have ended. The limits of the state were marked 
by Attungal on the north and Nagereoil on the south. Surrounding the 
state lay several principalities inc luding those of Quilon, Kottarakara, 
Amhalapuzha, Thekkumkur and Vadakkumkur. Further northward 
lay Cochin, very much weakened bv incessant wars with Calicut and 
other principalities. The English had established themselves at Idava, 
Covalam and Vizhinjam, besides Anjengo. 

It w'as during the reign of Martanda Varma, the maker of modern 
Travancore, that the state passed through a transformation in si/e, 
strength and character. Before his death in 1758 he established 
order, crushed the power of the Dutch, put down die turbulent 
chiefs, and made territorial annexations at the cost of the neighbouring 
states. He dedicated the state itsojff to the presiding deity, Sri. 
Padmanabha of Trivandrum. 

the English company 

It is now necessary to turn to the European merchants in South 
India. The United Company erf the English had become, under the 
award of Earl Codolphin, a consolidated and powerful organization 
(1709). With this union fhe English interests in India mitered. upon 
a fresh epoch of growth. The treaty of Utrecht and die years of 
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>peace that lollowed it witnessed a great increase in the Company's 
trade and in the dividends paid to the shareholders. In 1712, on die 
petition at the Company, Parliament passed an Act extending its 
right ot exclusive trade in the East to 1733 with the usual provision 
ot a three years notice. In 1716 the Company secured a royal pro- 
clamation against interlopers, some ot whom now began to trade under 
commissions' from foreign states. Three years later the proclamation 
was confirmed by an Act of Parliament. Ydt another Act, passed in 
1721, empowered the Company to seize English merchants trading 
in India under licence from foreign states and to deport them home. 

. In 1726 the United Company got from king George I a new charter 
with ampler powers. About 1730 a band of capitalists petitioned 
Parliament against the renewal of its monopoly and proposed the start- 
ing ot a new company which would throw open the India trade to all 
Englishmen. Parliament, however, rejected this petition, mainly thro- 
ugh the iniiuener of the prime minister, Sir Robert Walpole. At the 
same time Parliament extended the term of the Company’s charter with 
the usual stipulation of tlnce years’ notice. Of course the Company had 
to pay heavily lor the continuance of its monopoly; but its trade was 
nourishing and its dividends remained as attractive as before. 

About 1742 the British government was much pressed for money 
to prosecute the War of Austrian Succession into which it had entered. 
The Company discreetly offered to lend one million sterling at 3 per 
cent on condition that its monopoly should terminate only by 1780, 
after a three years’ notice, and th..’ even on such notice, only its 
exclusive right ot trade should cease but not its existence as a trading 

bodv. 

0 

THE OSTEND COMPANY 

The United Company had, meanwhile, become anxious , at die 
foundation of the Ostend Company under the authority of the 
Austrian emperor Charles VI at the Belgian port Ostend. In 
1717 the Ostend Company sent two sh : ps to India and despatch- 
ed more vessels in the following years. Tire English and the 
Dutch Companies protested against their new rival, particularly as 
many renegade Dutch and English sailors and merchants took service 
with the new Company, whose initial prosperity induced die emperor 
to formally endow it with a Charter (1722). But after 1726 political 
difficulties blocked its path, for the :mperor was abandoned by his 
only allv, the king of Spain, and was opposed by a triple alliance of 
France,’ England and Holland. To satisfy those powers and to get 
their consent for the Pragmatic Sanction (i.e. the guarantee of the 
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succession, to his hereditary llabsburg dominions, of its da n gh*er and 
only child, Maria Theresa) the emperor sacrificed his eastern venture, 
suspended the activities of the Ostend Conjpany for seven years in 
1727, and tour years later, bound himscli by a treaty with. Great 
Britain to suppress it altogether. 

The 6stend Company figured moro largely in European politics 
than in India. But during its brief span of life it managed to send 
a number of vessels to India and pay good dividends to its share- 
holders. Though it practically died out by 1730, it became legally 
extinct only in 1739. Its settlement at Banki Bazar was destroved bv 
the nawab oi Bengal in 1733 at the instigation of the Dutch and the 
English. The factory of Covelong, a little to the south of Madras, 
struggled for a tew years longer. The English afterwards perceived 
that they should have allowed the Ostenders a share in the India 
trade, as the latter would have acted as a counterpoise to the Dutch 
and the French Companies. 

THL I N G l I S H AT MADRAS 

Adverting to the growth oi the three English presidencies in this 
period. Madias was fortunate in its governors from Thomas Pitt 
(1698-1709) onwards. We may note Gulstone Addison (1709), a 
brother of Joseph Addison, the famous essayist, and Edward Harrison 
(1711-17) who became subsequent!)- the chairman of the directors and 
was the father-in-law of Viscount Townshend. In 1693 the boundaries 
of Madras had been extended by the grant of three villages. Five 
more uere added in the days of Pitt, but these were resumed by the 
Mughal officials in 1711. There were continuous disputes with the 
nawab oi Kamatak regarding the grant of the ’five New Villages’; 
not until the grant of the emperor Farrukli-siyar was obtained for 
them by John Surman could the matter be finally settled. The Madras 
farman secured by Surman's embassy gave the Company exemption 
from customs in all ports of the subah of Golconda as also possession 
of the five villages. At the subordinate settlement of Fort St David 
there were several troubles, one of them due to the insubordination 
of Robert Haworth, its deputy governor. Regular overland postal 
service to Bengal was arranged at a comparatively cheap rate by 
governor Harrison by means of running messengers ( cossids or potto- 
mars), the covenanted servants of die Company being exempt from 
payment for their letters. Block -houses or batteries were built on 
the outskirts of the subuibs of the Black Town. Under governor Collet 
(1717-20) a body of weavers and painters were encouraged to settle 
in a new suburban village known as Colletpettah. Likewise, numbers 
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of weavers, washers and painters needed for the cloth trade were 
settled in several other suburban villages.' Armenian and Jewish 
merchants were in prominence at Madras at the time. The Jews 
were chiefly engaged in trade in diamonds and in coral; and a well- 
known Armenian merchant, Peter Uscan, was useful as a political 
agent ol the presidency in the negotiations with Raghuji Bhonsle. 

Under governor Macrae (1725*30) a royal charter issued by George I 
reconstituted the corporations of the presidencies and set up or 
remodelled the mayor's court and other courts. The mayor’s court at 
Madras had been in existence from 1687 and was now reorganized 
with definite jurisdiction. The governor and the five senior members of 
the council were empowered to act as justices of the peace and to hold 
quarter sessions with jurisdiction over all offences except high treason. 
The president and council were to form a court of appeal from the 
mayor's court. There was also a lower court for the decision of petty 
civil causes. 

Governor Morton Pitt (1730-35) instituted a fairly efficient system 
of policing for the Black Town. Ilis successor, governor Richard 
Benyon (1735-44), witnessed the cessation of the humdrum routine 
of mercantile activity and the beginning of political ferment in thte 
interior which reacted powerfully upon the fortunes of the European 
Companies on the east coast, lie had to be very careful in the face 
of the threat from the Marathas and the general anarchy prevailing 
in the region. The invasion of Karnatak bv the Marathas under 
Raghuji Bhonsle in 1740, the utter prostration of the authority of the 
nawab oi Arcot, and the removal of Chanda Sahib to his Deccan 
prison w'ere momentous in their consequences. The English sent 
presents to Raghuji Bhonsle through the Armenian, Peter Uscan, and 
in return secured cowics tor both Madras, and Fort St David (April 
1741). NawatT Safdar Ali sent his young sou and wife for s.ifety to 
Madras where they were securely lodged in the Black Town. Safdar 
Ali himself paid several visits to Madras in the course of his short rule. 
When the unfortunate nawab was assassinated at the Instigation of 
Murtaza Ali. the qiladar of Vellore, the tropps proclaimed his young 
son to be the new nawab and when word was sent to Madras to die 
boy-prince, he was proclaimed to be the ‘Subah’ (t.e. subahdar) of 
Kamatak with due pomp and ceremony at the Company’s Garden 
House in December 1742. The young nawab recompensed the English 
handsomely for the hospitality they shewed him by a grant of villages 
and the right to coin Arcot rupees at their mint at Madras (4 Novem- 
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ber 1742). 10 Tims Madras secured the third batch of suburban 
villages and the much-coveted privilege of coinage. 

The governorship of Richard Benvon w^s marked by the further 
fortification of F ort St George, which was now surrounded by a regular 
rampart, equipped with batteries and points. If the plans for further 
extension of the tort had been executed, it would probably not have 
easily capitulated to the French hi 1746. 

Governor Richard Morse succeeded Beyon in 1744. lie found him- 
self in a difficult position on account of the negotiations with the 
nawab of Arcot and with Duplcix, the French governor of Pondi- 
cherry, which were begun alter news of the war with France reached 
the coast in September 1744. 

THE ENGLISH IN BENGAL 

In Calcutta the English had already begun to strengthen the fort 
and build new bastions bv the riverside. During the War of the 
Spanish Succession there were frequent rumours that the French 
would attack English ships on the Hughli, and in the Bay, but nothing 
actually happened. Murshid Quli Khan, the nawab of Bengal, grew 
jealous of the trade and prosperity of the English and held it to be 
unjust that they should have the right to trade duty-free or for a 
small consideration while his own subjects were denied these privi- 
leges. He perceived the contingent danger from the chain of English 
factories extending from Patna to Dacca. So he annulled in 1713 all 
the privileges of the English and ordered that they should thereafter 
pay the same duties and customs as the local merchants. To protect 
the Company's privileges the governor Robert Hedges, one of its old 
and tried servants, sent an embassy to the emperor Farrukh-siyar, 
under John Surman, and accompanied by surgeon William Hamilton, 
The embassy carried instructions from Madras and Bombay concern- 
ing their own privileges. After the usual delay the required famtans 
were granted and the embassy was allowed to return to Calcutta. 11 

Farrukh-siyar granted the English freedom of trade in n»turp for 
a yearly peshkaah of Rs 3,000, confirmed the purchase of the zamin- 

10 Since the starting of the mint at Madras it struck the famous Star pagodas 
which remained the standard currency of South India till 1818. About 174S the Madras 
mint coined “Star pagodas, Madras pagodas, Madras gold motors and Arcot, rupees 
in silver besides the coins of smaller denominations under each standard*. The pagoda 
was exchanged for eight shillings sterling, though the Company’s servants were paid 
their salaries in sterling at nine shillings to the pagoda. The pagoda exchanged fot 
three rupees between Madras and Bengal. 

11 Diary of Surman and Stephenson, Part II. C. R. Wilson, Early Armais of the 
English in Bengal, It. 
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dari rights in the three dihis of Calcutta, Sutanuti and GovSndapur, 
sanctioned the purchase of similar rights in 38 other villages in the 
vicinity, exempted Madias rupees from discount, and forbade the 
masters ot seaports from, seizing the cargoes of wrecked drips and 
demanding a quarter part of the salvage. The results of Surnian's 
embassy were that it placed the nawab technically in the wrong scr* 
long as the farman and the orders of the emperor were disregarded. 
The English,* therefore, had always at hand a standing quarrel which 
they might take up at any time*. This quarrel thev took up seriously 
only when Clive broke with Siraj-ud-daulah and accused him and 
his predecessors ot withholding the rights won bv Surman. 

While the trade ot the Companv was, on the whole, satisfactory, 
side l»v side its servants also carried on private trade on a very 
large scale. This private trade was allowed bv the Companv, but was 
limited to India, and in the case of Europe, to a few articles such as 
precious stone's. Much of the coasting traffic in India was gradually 
absorbed by the Company’s servants who used for this purpose such 
ships of their masters as lav idle in the ports. 

The directors suggested large schemes for the improvement and 
strengthening of Calcutta, which contained in 1733 a population of 
over one hundred thousand. They planned the digging of a great 
ditch all round the settlement and the budding of new docks and 
warehouses. But unt*l the capture of Calcutta by nawab Siraj-ud- 
daulah in 1730. its fort had no real strength or power of defence. 
The English were on good terms with the French at Chandernagar 
and the Dutc h at Chinsura. though h* stile to the Ostend Company’s 
settlement ot Banki Ba/ar. In 1733 the\ combined with the Dutch 
and persuaded nawab Shuja-ud-din to destroy that settlement. 

Nawab Murshid Quli Khan w*as a .vigorous and able ruler, but 
tyrannical and oppressive in his exactions both from the European 
traders and from the* Hindu zamindars. On his death in 1727 his 
son-in-law Shuja-ud-din succeeded him. ITe was more favourably 
disposed towards the European settlements. His son and successor. 
Sarfaraz Khan, was killed in battle In the ambitious deputy governor 
of Bihar, Alivardi Khan, who ruled 'over Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 
from 1740 to 1756. 

The repeated Maratha incursions into Bengal in the davs of Alivardi 
Khan disturbed English trade*, but provided an opportunity* for 
strengthening the defences of Calcutta bv digging xvhat is known as 
the ‘Maratha Ditch’. The nawab was reasonably lenient to me 
European trading nations and permitted them to enjoy* their privileges. 
One of his generals, Mustnpha Khan, attempted to persuade him to 
expel the English from Calcutta and seize their wealth. Alivardi 
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Khan significantly replied : “What have A© English done against me 
that I should use them ill? It is now difficult to extinguish the fire 
on land; but should the sea be in flames, who can put them out? 
Never listen to such advice as this, for the result would probably 
be fatal.” 

THF. ENGLISH AT BOMBAY 

In Bombay a definite decline began for the English from almost the 
last decade of the seventeenth century. At that time the only other 
English settlements in western India were at Surat, Karwar, Telli- 
cherrv, Calicut and Anjengo, which were mere factories. The safety of 
Bombay was endangered bv the neighbouring island of Khandcri 
which was strongly fortified bv the Angrias. The powerful Kanhoji 
Angria died in 1729; but his successors carried on his traditions and 
wantonly attacked and captured shops of all European powers — Eng- 
lish, Dutch, Portuguese and French. After some time the power of the 
Angrias was weakened i by internal dissensions, while the Sidi fleet 
maintained by the Mughals practically disappeared. In 1739 the 
English concluded a treaty of friendship with the peshwa, who had 
just then conquered Bassein from the Portuguese. But after 1745 
the Angria danger reappeared in all its virulence from Vijayadrug 
(Gheria). The new leader, Tulaji Angria, swept the whole sea from 
Cutch to Cochin, captured small sailing boats, cut off stragglers, and 
injured trade. 

Between the years 1708 and 1756 the English at Bombay were suc- 
cessively freed from danger from everyone of their rivals. TW Sidi fleet 
decayed; then Mughal authority over Gujarat and Surat disappeared. 
The growing power of the Maratha confederacy under* the peshwas 
had not till then fully mastered the Konkan coast. Then the English 
gradually weakened the Angria power and finally destroyed it with the 
peshwa's co-operation in 1756. 

THE FRENCH COMPANY 

At the time of Martin’s death (1706) the position of Ac French had 
greatly improved at Pondicherry. The town had grown in population 
as also in prosperity. The French received generous treatment at 
the courts of Ae local rulers, and Martin followed a tactical policy 
of reciprocity. In the commercial sphere he was able to earn Ae 
good will of Ae Indian merchants. Indeed, he laid the foundation 
of that ’intimate connection with native powers' which served French 
interest well in the days of Dupleix. 

In marked contrast With Ae prosperity of Pondicherry, French 
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influence decayed everywhere else in India. Their factory at Surat 
was abandoned in 1714. The factory at Masulipatam was not flourish- 
ing. At Chanderaagar on the Ilughli in Bengal, the French never 
attempted to become anything more than small traders, although the 
neighbouring Dutch settlement at Chinsura and the English settle- 
ment at Calcutta both prospered and grew strong. It was not until' 
Dupleix was appointed in 1731 as chief of Chandernagax that a vigo- 
rous attempt* was made to infuse fresh life into French activities in 
Bengal. There were small French factories at Balasore (in Orissa) 
and Qasimbazar (in Bengal). 

Eight years after the death of Martin the fifty years’ monopoly 
of the French Company granted In Louis XIV in 1664 came to an 
end. For a number of years e\en before this, the Company had 
ceased to display any activity at all. In 1708 it found itself unable 
to send any vessel to India; four \cars later it gave up even the 
attempt and sold its trade rights to some French merchants in return 
for an annual payment. But weak and insolvent though it was, the 
Company applied in 1714 for a renewal of its charter and got a royal 
edict prolonging its lilc tor ten vears. It did not know 'to what use 
it could put this renewed lease, since it had absolutely no funds. 

There appeared in Paris just at that moment a remarkable Scotsman, 
fohn Law bv name, who boldly declared that he would pull France 
and her government out of the financial ruin into which they were 
then plunged. Among his schemes there was one which proposed to 
unite all the great French trading companies both in the East and in 
the West. The combined association v c to l>e known as the Company 
of the Indies which would monopolise the trade of France with the 
East as well as the West. The French government heartily approved 
of Law’s seheme and granted numerous privileges to the new Com- 
pany. The shares of the Company went up in value bv leaps and 
bounds; but, as usual in such cases the crisis followed quickly. Con- 
fidence was shaken and the shares fell rapidly in value; there was a- 
good deal of disorder and tumult. Out of this confusion the old East 
India Company emerged under the new name of The Perpetual Com- 
pany of the Indies (17201 In 1723 the Company was constituted 
into a purely commercial association: two years later it was granted 
the tolvacco monopoly. In all respects the new Company was placed 
upon the same footing as the original Company founded bv Colbert 
in 1664 . 

The new Company was confident of its permanence and future. 
Ever? in the verv vear of its creation ; t sen* three ships to Pondicherrv 
with a large quantity of gold and silver. Tin’s circumstance greatlv 
revived the drooping l»fc of the French settlements in India. From 
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1723 the Company despatched vessels regularly to India; after 1726 
trade made still greater progress. Lenoir, a shrewd and clever mer- 
chant who was governor of Pondicherry, knew that honesty was the 
main basis of ultimate success. The cargoes and the bullion that he 
received' were used for the repayment of French debts due to Indian 
traders. This^was an excellent method of, maintaining French credit. 

Lenoir was governor of Pondicherry for the first time in 1720 and 
again for nine years from 1726 to 1735, Under him trade prospered, 
the town of Pondicherry was* enlarged £lnd its Indian population' 
multiplied. He was succeeded by Benoist Dumas who was till then 
governor of Mauritius and Bourbon. Dumas was an experienced 
servant of the Company; he was “a shrewd, calculating and prudent 
man — one not given to risk much without having in view a verv 
tangible result; brave, resolute, jealous of the honour of France, 
thoroughly acquainted with native ways, holding fast bv the tradi- 
tions of Martin, a lover of peace, and anxious above all to extend the 
French territories in India bv smooth means”. 

It was during the time of Dumas that Karikal was acquired bv the 
French and the bonds of friendship between them and the nawabs 
ot Arcot were closely knit. During the Maratha invasion of 1740 both 
.Safdar Ali and 'Chanda Sahib removed their families and valuables 
to Pondicherry where Dumas welcomed and hospitable entertained 
the' fugitives. Dumas knew that his action in sheltering them would 
bring down upon him the wrath of the Marathas; indeed, thev 
advanced threatertinglv upon Pondieherrv, after pillaging Porto Novo 
and Cuddalore which were situated lower down the coast. But he 
was convinced that "in the hour of imminent peril, it should fall in 
the lot of France to afford protection to those who uiu|ucstio»ahlv 
would, on the retirement of the Marathas, recover supreme power in 
the Carnatic". He showed a bold front to the Maratha envov who 
came to Pondieherrv and sent a few bottles «f French wine to Bagluiji 
Bhonsle. The latter retired from Pondieherrv- without am- further 
demonstration. Congratulatory messages were sent to Dumas bv- 
Safdar Ali and Nizam-ul-mulk. Even the emperor of Delhi conferred 
on him the personal title of nawab and the rank of mansalxlar of 
4,500 horse. These honours impressed the people very much; and 
Dumas contrived that they should also descend to his successors in 
office. 

Joseph Francois Dupleix, the chief of Chandemagar, succeeded 
Dumas in the governorship of Pondieherrv in October 1741. Bom 
-in 1697. he was intended for a commercial career, sent out to the 
sea, and finally appointed to a high post at Pondicherry in 1720. He 
embarked on private trade and amassed considrable fortune "‘n a 
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short tirrie. For four years (1726-30) he was under a cloud and out 
of employment. Then he became the intendant of Chandemagar 
where things had been growing bad; and he succeeded in converting 
the halt-decayed place info a prosperous and flourishing town. 

At Pondicherry Dupleix took prompt measures to improve the de- 
fences and to relieve the population from the effects -of the recent 
Maratha invasion and a famine. He publicly assumed the Mughal 
honours and titles that had been conferred on his predecessor, checked 
extravagance and the evil practices of Europeans such as taking 
douceurs and bribes from Indian merchants and others, and began to 
fortify the settlement on the sea-side. Tile pomp and state which he 
assumed impressed the people in the manner which, as h f s experience 
had proved, was best calculated to gain their esteem. He sedulously 
eultiyated the friendship of nawab Anwar-nd-din. 

ViriSSITUDFS IN KARNATAK 

Tn May 1740 it was reported that an advance bodv of Maratha 
cavalry had proceeded against Cuddapah. worsted its nawab, Abdul 
Nabi Khan, and moved in the direction of Damalchenivu pass. Nawab 
Dost Ali marched with all ;t\ ailable troops to meet the enemv, sending 
his iamilv to Pondichem for security. Wilks savs that Safdar Ali 
and Mir Asad, the diwan, were jealous of the power of Chanda Sahib 
and had secretly instigated the Marathas to invade the province. 
The deteat and death of Dost Ali. alon<> with his son, Hasan Ali, at 
the battle of Damalchenivu pass (May 1740) frustrated their schemes. 
Thev had expected that the nawab would shut himself up in a fort; 
the invaders would bypass him according to previous understanding, 
make a pretended attack on Safdar Ali and Chanda Sahib, and leave 
the lonner free. Safdar Ali had advanced as far as Arcot; but when 
he heard the news of his father’s defeat and death he immediately 
shut himself up in Vellore and tried to negotiate with 'the Marathas 
through Mir Asad, who had fallen into their hands in the battle. 
The Marathas quickly perceived that anv price might now be exacted 
from Safdar Ali by the simple threat of selling themselves to Chanda 
Sahib. Thev recognized Safdar Ali as nawab (August 1740) after 
securing from him a secret treaty bv which thev undertook to evacuate 
Kamatak but were to get a large portion of the districts in possession 
of Chanda Sahib as the price of his effectual removal. 

When the bulk of the Maratha armv had quitted Kamatak, Chanda 
Sahib, being deceived bv appearances, sold off the provisions that he 
had accumulated at Trichinopolv on the firet rumours of invasion. 
But he could not long be lulled into a sense of security. In November 

B(ix)-39 
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1740 the Marathas again became aggresive. They swooped down on 
Tiravannantalai, captured Porto Novo, raiding the Dutch factory at 
the place, pillaged the town of Tiruppapuliyur adjoining Fort St 
David, and advanced up the coast to the' neighbourhood of Madras 
where they were repulsed. Chanda Sahib was attacked at Trichino- 
polv, which he surrendered after a short siege on 13 March 1741. 
Unable to pay the ransom that was demanded bv the, Marathas, he 
was carried ott prisoner to Sataradz 

The Maratha invasion left Kamatak in a state of complete disorga- 
nization. Raghuji Bhonsle left Murar Rao in charge of Trichinopoh'. 
Saidar All's rule (1740-42) was weak and inefficient. 1 15 He had ob- 
tained confirmation of his appointment from Nizam-ul-mnlk in return 
for a heavy pavment and appointed Mir Asad as his diwan. Murtuza 
Ali Khan of Vellore took advantage of his inefficiency and schemed 
to supplant him. He contrived to have Safdar Ali assassinated when 
the latter visited Vellore though Mir Asad was spared. Ten da\s 
later Murtaza Ali proclaimed himself nawab at A root, but the armv 
was dissatisfied and Murar Rao and the Marathas sided with the 
family of the murdered nawab. Murtaza Ali had to return for safets 
to Vellore. Some notables complained to the ni/am deploring the 
confusion at Areot "and requesting that the elder of the two voting 
sons of Safdar Ali be nominated for succession. 11 The armv pro- 
claimed in favour of the elder prinee, Muhammad Saw id Khan 

Vi/am-ul-mulk proceeded to Karnatak with a big armv earh in 
1743 to remove the abuses that had crept into the administration 
He first settled the affairs of Kurnool where the refractory Pathan 
nawab, Ilimmat Khan, had Iteen persistcnllv withholding tribute, 
and then proceeded to Areot where he rerevied the oath of allegiance 
from the boy prinee, whom he entrusted to the charge of his own 
officers tMarch 1743). His next step was the siege of Trichinopoh 
Alter six months ol desnltorv operations Trichinopoh was evacuated 
bv Murar Rao. The nizam returned to Areot leaving Khvvajn 
Abdullah Khan, who had already liecn put in change of the snhali 
of Areot, to re-establish Mughal authority. He himself staved on in 
Kamatak till the end of March 1744: and the English at Madras and 
the French at Pondicherry vied with each other to solicit his favour 
with presents an‘d congratulatory embassies. The immediate object 
of the English was to get a confirmation of the right of coining monev 

12 Madras Council’s Despatch to Court of Directors, 25 September 1741. 

IT Despatch of Pondicherry Council to French Company, I October 1741. 

14 Succession of the Nabobs In the Carnatic Province since the year 1710, Orme 
Mss. H. D Love, Vestiges of Old Madras, II, 214, 
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as also ol the land grants made by the minor nawab at the time 
of his lather s death when he and his mother were living under Eng- 
lish protection* at Madras. 

Wnen Nizam-ul-mulk left Arcot for Hyderabad in April 1744 he 
formally appointed Khwaja Abdullah Khan as the nazim of Karnatak 
payanghat; but the Khan died on the very night of his appointment. 
It is believed that he was poisoned bv nawab Anwar-ud-din and the 
willy Murtaza All Khan. The nizam now appointed Anwar-ud-din 
to the nizamat, and the latter proceeded to Arcot and took charge of 
his oilice (April 1744). '> The minor prince was specially entrusted 
to his care. 

Soon after the nizam’s departure, however, the prince was killed 
bv Alghan merceneries on the occasion of a marriage festivitv (June 
1744). It was believed that the murder was due to the perfidv of 
Murtaza Ali Khan. Anwar-ud-din Khan was also suspected of having 
had a hand in the allair. 1° In order to clear his character he wrote 
to the nizam trying to exculpate himself from any possible suspicion 
of connivance. lie also dismissed all the Afghan mercenaries from 
sendee and drove them awav from Arcot. As the nizam did not 
care to complicate the situation by recognizing the claims of the 
surviving son ol Saldar Ali, Anwar-ud-din was formally recognized 
as the nawab of Karnatak. The old nawayat family was thus com- 
pletely deprived ol all chances of regaining power in Karnatak. 

The new nawab maintained a dignified court and recovered arrears 
of tribute due from Pratap Singh of Tanjore. He was, however, a 
stranger to the European settlements of the coast. He was not familiar 
with the conditions of the local chiefs and poligars. It appears from 
the statements ol trustworthv writers that his administration was 
neither efficient nor popular.' 7 

15 Anwar-Ud-din had diainpuiihi'd himself in the nizam's service. He was appoint- 
ed faujdar of Ellore and Rnjahmimdry after the defeat and death of Mobariz Khan 
in 1724. He had become conversant with the politics of the Deccan and Karnatak, 
having spent about sixteen years in the country. 

16 The Tamil chronicler. Narayana, says that the murder was attributed by some 
to the ‘dark perfidy' of Anwar-ud-din. by others to an .unknown cause, and by tome 
others to the intrigues and treachery of Murtaza Ali Khan. A letter from Fort St 
George to the Company, dated 5 September 1744. absolved Anwar-ud-din from any 
share in the guilt. Wilks had the evidence of a personal attendant of the murdered 
prince that general suspicion fixed itself on Murtaza AH and Anwar-ud-din. 

17 Paupaya Brahmin of Madras, known as Pacnaya the younger, who prepared 
a mamheript history of Karnatak in 1749 (Orme Mss, India, vols. I, $1), wrote that 
Anwar-ud-din Khan, his sons and ministers, by their administration of die country 
proved to be the most spiritless, covetous, severe and unjust among all the Into 
governors of Karnatak. 
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FIRST ANGLO-FRENCH WAR 

A tew days after the news of the declaration of war between 
England and France was received on the coast Anwar-ud-din visited 
Pondicherry. He then proceeded to Fort St David and thence to 
Udayaipalayani. He had previously written to the Madras Council 
forbidding hostilities with the French. This order was repeated in 
a second letter which was received at Madras on 14 July 1745. 

The ambiguous position that the two Companies occupied in their 
mutual relations may be noted here. Tire growth of Pondicherry 
in trade and prosperitv in the years 1720-40 fanned the jealousy of 
the English against the French, On the west coast the rival settle- 
ments of Mahc aqd Tcllichcrry were equally involved in mutual sus- 
picions and bickerings. In the years 1736-37 the English felt that 
the French were their most dangerous rivals. In 1744, when it was 
deemed to be likelv that France would take the side of Spain against 
England, the problem of Anglo-French relations in the East Indies 
became complicated. It was believed on the one side that the war 
would give a chance for destroy ing the trade of rivals; but on the 
other side it was argued that the trading companies should not 
mutually injure each other and that their fortresses and military re- 
sources should be utilized only against Indian princes. 

La Bourdonnais, the governor of Bourbon and Mauritius, yvhere 
ships could be built or refitted and the Creoles and the Kafri slaves 
from Madagascar could be recruited for manning them, yvas anxious 
to secure a squadron from the French ministry' and attack English 
trade in the Indian Ocean. But in India, on the Coromandel coast, 
yvhere Pondicherry’ had no harlxmr and lacked facility's for fitting 
out or manning privateers, Duplcix was anxious to observe neutra- 
lity’ and had recommended it to the French Company. News of the 
declaration of war in Europe reached Madras on 16 Scptcmljer 1744. 
Dupleix directed the council of Mahc to observe peaceful relations 
with Tellicherry and wrote to the same effect to the English council 
at Madras. A temporizing reply followed. On receipt of subsecpient 
instructions from Paris he formally proposed to Madras a mutual 
attitude of neutrality. The reply was that the English councils in 
India were not authorized to enter into any agreement. 

Not that Madras was better fortified than Pondicherry. The Eng- 
lish Company had been urging the British government for some 
time to help it with a squandron and had secured for the East India 
ships letters of marque and reprisal. In May 1744 a naval squadron 
under Commodore Barnett set sail and quickly swept the French 
shipping in the Indian waters, including a number of country ships; 
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which involved the French in serious loss. Dupleix wrote to La 
Bourdonnais to come to his assistance with a squadron, and also to 
the navvab of Arcot for enforcing neutrality on the English. After 
issuing his letter to the English in March *1745 the navvab granted 
Mughal colouYs and passes to French ships which were thus enabled 
to trade as Ireely as belore the arrival of Barnett. But the English 
did not agree to respect this technical immunity of the French ships. 
Yet another letter was issued from the nawub’s. court forbidding the 
English to attack Pondicherry, to which governor Morse replied 
that he would not be the first to disobey the nawab’s commands in 
this respect, provided the same deference was paid to them by the 
French. But the English squadron tried to blockade Pondicherry 
and Dupleix threatened Fort St David. 

Meanwhile La Bourdounais had managed to fit out a squadron and 
sailed. He sighted the Coromandel coast towards" the end of July 
174G and met the English fleet under Peyton, who had succeeded 
Bainctt, in an indecisive encounter off Negapatam. Though the* 
English ships did not suffer so much as the French, Peyton made 
tor Trincomali to repair the damages he had sustained. La Bourdon- 
nais reached Pondicherry, where Dupleix’s jealousy and impatience 
of him were openly manifested in the ceremonial of reception. In 
August La Bourdonnais encountered the English squadron sailing to 
the north of Nagapatam. But Pevton refused action, thinking that 
the French ships had a much heavier complement of guns. He 
quieklv made tor Pulicat where he reeeived the news that Madras was 
threatened by the French squadron. He consulted his officers and 
qu'cklv sailed tor Bengal, thouch tin Madras council had sent a 
sloop, a little too late, urging him to come to their assistance. 

La Bourdonnais longed to rfttack Madras, but was not wiljing to 
shoulder the responsibilitv for a possible failure, and was anxious to 
get Dupleix and his conned to invite him to undertake the enterprise. 
But Dupleix was equally anxious to avoid responsibility and called 
upon him either to pursue the English squadron or attack Madras at 
his discretion. The inaction of Pevton emboldened La Bourdonnais 
to disembark at Madras on 7 September and to open fire from batter- 
ies erected on the west and south of the fort. After two days of 
fitful firing the English garrison surrendered to La Bourdonnais fust 
when he received news of the sighting of four ships which, he feared, 
might be English and with the help of which Pevton might renew 
the qttack on his fleet. 

At the moment of victory the quarrel between La Bourdonnais and 
Dupleix took a serious turn. The former claimed independent com- 
mand of Madras and called himself “Commandant by land and sea 
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on the North of the Coast”. Duplicx and his council claimed the 
right to control all places in India flying the French flag, and pro- 
ceeded to nominate a council to take charge of the captured English 
settlement. Each party adduced every possible argument except the 
real motive by which he was animated. La Bourdonnais, who pos- 
sibly received a pri\ ate present from the English, declared coolly 
that he had already pledged his word for a ransom, which was fixed 
at 11 lakhs of pagodas for the French Company and* one lakh as 
private present for himself, and of which 88, OCX) pagodas bad actually 
been delivered over to him in gold and diamonds. He concluded an 
agreement for-tlic evacuation of Madras in January 1747 and sailed 
away soon after on the pretext that the north-east monsoon had 
Itegun in a violent tempest and damaged some of his ships. He left 
behind him 1200 of the men whom he had brought from the Islands 
and abandoned Madras into the hands of Dupleix, who promptly 
repudiated the agreement for ransom and treated the English at 
Madras as prisoners of war. v 

Matters were now complicated by the arrival of three ships which, 
according to the instructions of the Company, were to be at the 
disposal of Dupleix, but had been ordered by the ministry to be 
entrusted to La Bourdonnais. The latter, after getting the three ships, 
sailed for Achin, intending to return to the coast in the following 
Januaiy. But his own ships, already damaged bv the tempest, could 
not make way against headwinds, and with these he departed for his 
own islands. This closed La Bourdonnais’s Iiul'an activity. Dupleix 
had behaved strangely. The aforesaid disputes ‘‘were rather illustra- 
te e of the faulty organisation of the French, than productive of im- 
portant consequences". 

The incidents connected with the fall of Madras brought the 
French into direct conflict with the nawab of Arcot who could not 
understand the detail of the quarrels between the two French 
leaders and judged that the whole affair was but a trick to cheat him 
out of Madras. When La Bourdonnais opened his attack on Madras 
Anwar-ud-din sent a messenger with the most urgent orders to 
Duplei; to stop it. The latter answered that Madras would be put. 
after capture, in the nawab s possession. This assurance was a ‘hast)’ 
expedient' intended to deceive La Bourdonnais rather than to win 
over the nawab; but it enabled Dupleix to pretend that the subse- 
quent hostilities with the nawab were due to the refusal of La 
Bourdonnais to hand over Madras to Anwar-ud-din. 

After the departure of La Bourdonnais all the merchandise stores, 
bullion and ordnance found at Madras were removed to Pondicherry* 
by Dupleix. Those Englishmen who refused to swear allegiance to 
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the French king were sent us prisoners to Pondicherry. Among them 
were governor Morse and Clive, then a raw writer. The Indian 
merchants of Madras refused to move on to Pondicherry, except a 
tew Armenians who merely pretended to move but transferred their 
properties elsewhere. The Pondicherry council itself thus wrote to 
Paris: “All the methods we have employed — promises, threats, and 
confiscation — to induce the native merchants to come and dwell here 
have been fruitless. Most favourable conditions were annexed to 


their removal — the possession of all the’r property, and the most 
tonnal assurances of never being molested either in their trade or 
religion. . . But not one has come, save a few wretches neither rich, 
nor respectable. . . This obstinacy is in fact very humiliating to us.”t* 
Tin* diarist, Auaiula Ranga Pillai, lamented that Madras was going to 
ruin under its incapable French governor, Duval d’Espremeirl, and 
under the evil iniluence ol Madame Duplcix*'* who poked her nose 
into the affairs of the Madras merchants. 


Anwar-ud-din did not accept the French occupation of Madras as 
final. He sent his eldest son, Mahfuz Khan, \v 5 th a body of cavalry 
to occupy Mylaporc and to present alt ingress into Madras. Duplcix 
wrote to the nawab that his action was sen- surprising and that lie 
would oppose his troops. Mahfuz Khan was defeated by Paradis 
on the banks ot the Advar river. Onne, Mill and Malleson have 
expressed exaggerated views about the importance erf this incident. 
It proved, according to them, the absolute and overwhelming supe- 
riority of the disciplined Europan soldier. But Dodwell says that 
the embhasis should be placed not on the individual superiority of 
the Europeans, but on the ‘value of that development of arms and 
tactics which had been introduced in the preceding eighty years . 
The infantry', in which every man was armed with musket and 
bavonet, Irccamc more effective than ever before. Artillery had also 
improved. The Indian casalrv had now no chance of successfally 
charging a Iwdv of steady infantry', winch had become capable of 
taking the offensive without being overwhelmed by mere numbers.** 
This victory emboldened Duplcix to proceed to the capture of 


IS Pondicherry Council to Company. 30 November 1747. 

19 While Dupteix was at Chandernagar he married Madame yirtccro, a lady ol 
great mental vigour and personal ambition* who was acquainted with Jtadua 
languages. Her “counsels and energy sustained her husband in all I hw trials . She 
entered into delicate negotiations with Indian rulers and acted as Duplcix s minister 
of foceign affairs". Ananda Ranga Pillai gives a .cry unfavourable picture of her 
activities. {Diary. in. Introduction). See Y. K. Gaevclc, Creole n Grand Borne, 
Johanna Begum, Marquise Dupletx* 

20 Dodwell, Duplelx and Clive, 20-21. 
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Fort St David, where the European garrison was weak; but 
Muhammad Ali, a younger brother ot Mahfuz Khan, was now ravag- 
ing the neighbourhood of Pondicherry. In December 1746 Duplcix 
launched an attack on the fort of Cuddalore; but he found that tho 
Muslim troops supported by die English* were too much for him. 
He began negotiations with the nawab, gave him presents, and con- 
sented to Hy the Mughal flag over Madras for a week. But scarcely 
was the understanding with the nawab arrived at, when mews readied 
that an English squadron was on its way to die coast. An attack 
on Fort St David that he had just launched ended in hasty retire- 
ment. The new English squadron was, however, numerically weak. 
Its commando 1 , Commodore Griffin, decided that any direct attack 
on Pondicherry was out of the question and that he could only 
blockade it and thus keep Dupler'x inactive. The monsoon season of 
1747 thus saw a lull in operations, with the English squadron keeping 
watch over Fort St David; while Duplcix unwillingly recognized the 
superior constancy of the English sailors. In January 1748 Duplcix 
undertook in person the command of the third cxepdition against 
Fort St David; but it fared no better than the previous ones, since 
Griffin promptly appeared on the coast anti compelled him to retire 

to Pondicherry. 

* 

Both the English and the French governments now sent out con- 
siderable roMitoroements. In February 1748 Griffin was joined bv 
three men ot war and got news that a large expedition was being 
organized. At the same time Major Lawrence took command of the 
Fort St David garrison and markedly improved the discipline and 
tone of the English forces. The French fleet that had been des- 
patched reached the coast in June, after several mishaps. Since it 
carried much treasure, it dared not land the treasure chests at Pondi- 
cherry, nor risk an action with the English licet King in the roads 
ot Fort St David. The fruitless chase of Griffin after the French 
fleet, which contrived to land its treasure at Madras, left Foit St 
David unprotected tor the moment. Dnpleix launched his fourth 
attack on the place. But though tho garrison was still weak, 
Lawrence's energy and sk'll beat off the French attempt at an 
escalade and drove the French troops back. 

A powerful English Squadron under Boscawen, with directions for 
reducing Mauritius, Pondicherry, Chandernagar and other French 
settlements, reached the Islands in the beginning of July and arrived 
at Fort St David early in August. Boscawen's object was to reduce 
Pondicherry before the rains should set in. But the English fleet 
■was delayed for some time and Dupleix had time to streng- 
then Pondicherry. The result was that the E ng li sh attack on 
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it iaiJcd both by land and sea. The lailurc was due (as Clive wrote 
to Orme) to the ignorance oi the engineers and to tlie faulty posi- 
tions that tlie English took up. Anunda Kanga Pillai rejoiced that 
God alone could have made the English to choose such a position”, 
while the bombardment from the ships made a ‘prodigious noise, 
some alarm, but little damage’, Boseaweu had to raise the siege and 
his losses from sickness were heavy; dhe losses on the other side were 
trivial, though brave captain Paradis was killed in a sort.c. 

A couple oi months later news arrived that preliminaries for peace 
had been signed in Europe, just when Duple; x, elated by his recent 
success, had begun to plan another attack on Fort St David. There 
was a mutual exchange of prisoners and places taken in the war. 
The English got back Madras. 

SECOND ANGLO-FRENCH WAR 

The close of the Anglo-Frciiuh War did not usher in an era of 
peace in karnatak. The death of Nizam-ul-mulk early in June 1748, 
just previous to tlie arrival of Boscawen's fleet, roused into activity 
all the smouldering intrigues and plots which had continuous!}' hedged 
in nuwah Amvar-tul-din and weakened his rule. As if to add to the 
contusion, news came that Clianda Sahib had reached the Krishna 
with a large body ot tnxips.21 

Nasir Jang, the second son of Ni/.am-ul-mulk, was alarmed as to the 
prospects ot his own succession to the subahdari of the Deccan. 
Murtazn Ali Khan prepared to tab. advantage of tlie confusion and 
seize Areot. Muhammad Ali was ordered bv his father to return 
from Tinnevclly where he was encamped and to strengthen the garri- 
sons at Trichinopolv and Madura. Auwar-ud-din was suffering from 
lack ol funds as also from the never-ceasing troubles given by the 
qiladars and poligars. Chanda Sahib did not actually reach Karnatak. 
till the middle of 1749; but as his arrival was expected soon, Dupleix s 
attitude became friendly to his relations at Pondicherry. In these 
critical months ot 1749 'Amvar-ud-din sent his family for safety to 
the Trichinopolv tort anti organized his resources. 

Early in Jufv 1749 Chanda Sahib crossed the Krishna with a large 
body of horsemen. Murtaza Ali proposed to him that he should 
receive Trichinopolv and his son Abid Sahib should get Jinji, while 

21 Chanda Sahib is said by Cultru to have been released from Maratha captivity 
•n, 1745 without any French intervention; bu both the Pondicherry councD and 
Ananda Ranga Pillai bear testimony to his captivity during 1746 and 1747. Wilks 
says, probably on the authority of Orme, that Chanda Sahib departed from Satan 
•arty io 1741. See DodweU, DmpMx and Cftva, 32-36. 
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he himself should be left in undisturbed possession of Vellore. Anwar- 
ud-din wrote to Pondicherry that Chanda Sahibs son should not 
be allowed to remain at ' Pondicherry. While preparing to meet 
Chanda Sahib’s onslaught, the nawub also sought the favour of 
Muzaifar Jang, Nasir Jang’s nephew and rival, by writing to him a 
conciliatoiy letter. Chanda Sahib had planned to settle with nume- 
rous qiladars of Kamatak, many of whom were nawayats. Raja Sahib 
joined his father at the foot of the Ghats with 2,000 sepovs and a 
body of European volunteers under d’Auteuil. 

Towards the end of July Chanda Sahib and Muzaifar Jang were 
about 18 hours’ journey to the northward of A rent; then they reached 
PaHikonda, halt way between Amhur and Vallore. A battle took place 
at Antbur on 3 August 1749. This place did not lie on the invading 
army's route. Dodwcll has raised the question why Amvar-ud-d»u 
should base taken his post at Amhur or why Chanda Sahib should 
ha\o turned aside from Arcot. According to Biirhan-ud-din, the jagir- 
dar of Amburgarh, Ilusain Khan Tahir, treacherously persuaded 
Anwar-ud-dirt to encamp before Ivs fort. The French troops bore the 
brunt of the fighting at Ambur. Anwar-ud-din was slain. Ilis brother 
as also his cider son (Mahfuz Khan) were made prisoners; his second 
son (Muhammad Ali) fled to Triehinopolv. 

Alter the v'etory, Chanda Sahib secured the support of several 
n away at jagirdars and also die district of Ncllorc from which Abdul 
Wahab Khan had fled away. He liberated die prisoners including 
Mahfuz Khan and Xajibullah Khan, the elder and younger brothers 
of Muhammad Ali, and demanded from the latter die immediate 
cession of Triehinopolv. Chanda Sahib was bent on securing a suffi- 
cient hotly erf French auxiliaries for die expedition he had planned 
against Tanjore and Mysore. Muzaifar Jang was not reliable; Nasir 
Jang had begun his southward advance. Raghuji Bhonsle sent his 
son Janoji to join Nasir Jang. Dupleix despatched letters to the Marat ha 
chiefs requesting them to maintain Chanda Sahib in the principality 
of Tanjore in his new position. 

During the Tanjore operations of Chanda Sahib between Decem- 
ber 1749 and March 1730 there were prolonged but infructuous ne- 
gotiations about the sums to be paid as blackmail by the raja; there 
was not much active fighting on either side. Dupleix was anxious that 
Chanda Sahib and Muzaifar Jang should not make any terms with 
the ruler of Tanjore without his knowledge. Nasir Jang had mean- 
while sent emissaries to offer peace terms to Muzaifar Jang. Duplex 
suspected that the latter might cause some confusion in the camp of 
Chanda Sahib. 

Nasir Jang reached the Chengammah pass in March 1750. Chanda 
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Sahib and his ally became alarmed and retreated in haste and con- 
tusion to Pondicherry, being harassed on the way by Murar Rao. 
Sate under the shelter of the French guns, the allies dunned Duplcix 
tor money and evaded. meeting Nasir Jang in battle. The situation 
was worsened by a mutinous refusal of the French officers to con- 
tinue in camp. Nasir Jang was mcamvhilu joined by Muhammad Ali. 
The latter procured the assistance of a small English detachment 
under Captain Cope, who was, however, recalled to St David’s in 
August. Duplcix at once sent out reinforcements under d'Auteuil to 
attack Muhammad Ali. On 1 September he was completely routed 
with the hiss of all his guns. His troops tried to reassemble under the 
walls Of Ji'nji. Bussv, followed In d’Auteuil, arrived Wore Jinji on 
11 September. The great fortress was carried by a daring escalade. 22 
Meanwhile Duplcix had rccowrcd the factors at Yanam and the town 
ol Masuiipatam which had been seized by Nasir Jang s orders. 

The capture of Jinji induced Nasr Jang to move so.ith from his 
cainp, but the monsoon rains in that year were unusual I v severe and 
compelled him, for want of fodder, and on account of fhiods, to stay 
on for a time in the neighbourhood of Yillupuram w'itlu ut e:ther ad- 
vancing or retiring. The French could not also move freely from 
Jinji and give decisive battle to Nasir Jang’s troops. 

Unfortunately for Nasir Jang, there was treachery' in his own camp. 
Muzaffar Jang, who had surrendered to him and was kept in easy 
captivity, had secret supporters, one of whom was Ramdas Pandit, 
'the traitor Ramdas’ as Grant Du ff calls him, the pc.sbfcor of Shah 
Nawaz Khan. The latter sympathized with die French but was op- 
posed to the elevation of Muzaffar Jang. The Pathan nawabs of Cud- 
dapoh, Kumool and Savanur w'ere planning treachery against Nasir 
Jang. As earlv as April 1750 the English envoys wrote to Madras that 
a party opposed to Nasir Jang was being formed, which held the 
oiler of English assistance in little esteem. By July die state of intrigue 
in Nasir Jang's court had worsened. The Pathan naw-abs had become 
openly mutinous and Muzaffar Jang made a second attempt to escape 

Irani prison. , , 

The plot against Nasir Jang quickly gathered momentum. The 

French troops from Jinji were to advance when his difficulties com- 
pelled him to renew his negotiations with Duplcix. D'Auteuil was to 
attack Salabat Jang’s camp at an agreed moment and to take care not 
to injure tibe troops of the three treacherous Pathan nawabs, who had 
awanged to give the signal for attack. The signal was only given at 

22 Dupleix did not want a regular siege of linji. He thought that it coqld be 
captured by the sepoys, but "the attack should be unexpected". 
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tlic very moment when Dupltix had assented to Nasir Jang's pro- 
posals and a letter had been written to inform d’Auteuil of the agree- 
ment. But already La Touche had begun his march aga’nst Nasir 
Jang's camp. In the earl) dawn of December .16 he broke into it; one 
of the nawabs shot Nasir Jang when he took up his position at the 
head of the troops.-d 

Muzalfar Jang was raised to l)ie musmul immediately after his 
uncles death. He conferred on Duplex the title ol Xuinr Jang, ap- 
pointed him as his deputy in all the country south ol the Krishna 
and made a grant to the French of Masulipatam and the Di\ i Island. 
As it was necessary that a French force should proceed to Golconda 
to secure Nasir Jangs 'treasure and to firmly establish Muzalfar Jang 
there before any party could rse against him. Bussy was chosen to 
command the french contingent. 

i_ N D OF CHANDA SAHIB 

Muzalfar Jang, on departing for the north, appointed Chanda Sahib 
to tiie government ot Arcot. While at Pondicherry, Mu/allar Jang 
and Chanda Sahib wrote to the English, demanding the restoration 
of posts in their hands like Devikottai. This sudden revolution alarmed 
the raja ot Tanjore who now demanded English assistance according 
to a treatv that he had concluded with governor Flover. Muhammad 
Ali. who had escaped to Triclrinopoly, also preferred his claim for 
English support; but Ire negotiated with the French as well, as it was 
then the harvest season and the longer lie could remain at peace w ith 
them, the greater were the chances of his collecting any revenue, lie 
contrived to prolong negotiations with Dupleix and Chanda Sahib for 
four months (December 1750 to March 1751 1 , but lie regularly coni- 
mmveated to the English all his discussions with them. Governor 
Saunders contended that as Muhammad Ali had been appointed 
nawab of Arcot bv Nasir Jang, lie continued to be the legitimate and 
rightful ruler of Karnatak till another valid appointment was made 
from Delhi. The English had received regular farmans for the districts 
granted by Muhammad Ali. To safeguard their interests a detach- 
ment was sent to Trichinopolv under Captain Cope to secure it from 
attacks by Chanda Sahib; while another detachment was sent to assist 
the raja of Tanjore in consideration of a farman that lie granted to 
them for Ddrikottai. 

23 There is a hiatus in the Diary of Ananda Ranga PiHai between 29 October 1750 
and 16 April 1751, which probably represents, like other breaks, lost volumes. This 
portion would probably have given us much interesting information about the French 
with Nasir Jang and the circumstances under which the French attacked 

him. 
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Chanda Sahib and the French moved out front Pondicherry In 
March 1751, and proceeded to Arcot to realize tribute from the qila- 
dars. He prepared to advance towards Trichinopoly towards the end 
of May, bv which time* Saunders had sent a force under Captain de 
Cingens to oppose his march. 

Meanv’hile Muzaffar Jang had inet his end, and events had moved 
very last. .The Pathan nawahs resented the sudden turn of affairs. 
PontV cherry was now the political pivot of Karnatak. When Muzaffar 
Jang was encamped at Rayaihoti (five days’ march from Arcot, and 
in the domin'on of the nawuh of Cuddapah) the nawabs of Cudda- 
path and Kurnool complained that he was allowing the Maratlias to 
plunder their country contrary to his promise, and that he had not 
rewarded them according to stipulations. They seized some French 
horses and spoiled the French ammunition. In the skirmish that en- 
sued, the fire of the French arlillcr\ changed the fortunes of the day 
and forced the Pathan nawahs to retreat: but Muzaffar Jang, heedless 
of the advice of Bussv. pursued the fugitives ami rode in advance of 
the French battalion, which, however, endeavoured to keep in sight 
oi him. 'Hie nawuh of Savunur died on the field, the nawab of Cud- 
dapah was wounded and fled preeipitutcK . In h's pursuit of the latter, 
Muzailar Jang came up to the nauab of Kurnool. He was pierced in 
the head In the ja\ elm of his opponent who was overpowered and 
cut to pieces. 

The unforeseen deatli of Muzaffar Tung caused the French much 
consternation, but Bussv d d not 1 <* his presence of mind. He as- 
sembled the chiefs and nobles and persuaded them to raise Salabat 
lang, the eldest oi the three brothers of Nasir Jang, who had been 
kept in close confinement, to the musmtd. Salabat Jang confirmed all 
the cessions to the French made In his predecessor and granted addi- 
tional villages round Masulipatam, as well as a large donation to the 
French contingent. As soon as DupleiVs approbation had been re- 
ceived. the Mughal army continued its march towards the Krishna. 
Rcvond that river a large Maratlu armv was Ring in wait for Salabat 
Tang. Rut Ije was able to effect an understanding with them through 
the mediation of Ranulas Pandit, and consented to give them a sanad 
for the ehauth of the provinces of Coleonda. Karnatak and Trichi- 
nopolv. 

The settlement, not to speak of the pacification, of Karnatak bv 
Chanda Sahib was a most difficult task. Tie made a settlement with 
Murta/a Aii Khan of Vellore and gave the fort and jagir of Ami to 
Shaikh Hasan, the sepov leader who had accompanied him. Dupleix 
agreed to the lease of Tinnevcllv country to Titarapa Mudali, who 
afterwards became the renter of the district under nawab Muhammad 
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Ali and the English. His chances of settling the country were not 
strong; moreover, he got a counter-offer from Hie dubash of gover- 
nor Saunders, who promised to procure him a lease from Muhammad 
Ati. But tire cause of Muhammad Ali was not yet to gain the upper 
hand. The Maravars attacked the troops of Captain Cope, who had 
advanced to Madura; but he broke them up. Muhammad Ah' also 
gave out that he had already received from Ghazi-ud-din. Khan, the 
eldest son and legitimate heir of Nizam-ul-mulk, a farman granting 
him both Baiaghat and Payanghat Kamatak. 

Duploiv was anxious that Chanda Sahib should proceed straight 
to Trichinopolv. On the wav he found that the English under Gingens 
had taken Vriddhachalam as a sort of protection to Fort St David. 
The cavalry gave trouble. Paupaiva Pillai, one of Madame Duplex’s 
men who was appointed receiver-general of the finances of Kamatak, 
acted tyrannically. Even at -this stage the English did not like to 
appear as principals in the struggle. Gingens was now reinforced bv 
Captain Cope and a considerable bwlv of eavaln and foot under 
Abdul Wahab Khan at Valikundapurani. The adjacent rtxk fort of 
Ranjangudi was under a jagirdar who was a Tahiran and an enemy 
of the clan of Amvar-ud-din. Gingens burnt the village, but could not 
take the rock tort; and ; n the action that followed, the English troops 
fled for no apparent reason, though the officers, including Clive who 
was then a lieutenant, did all thev could, to stop the flight which was 
deemed a disgraceful affair bv lx>th Wilks and Malcolm. 24 

Chanda Sahib followed Gingens to Uttatur after this action. Here 
also an engagement took place in which Gingens abandoned the 
‘Stro ghts of Uttatur’, though he* repulsed the attack of Chanda Sahib; 
and after a quick march he encamped close to the fortified pagixla 
of Bikshamlarkoil. The English then crossed that riser to the Sriran- 
gam pagoda; but here thev did not deem themselves secure from the 
enemy. So thev crossed the Kaveri and took their stand under the 
walls of Trichinopolv (28 Julv'k The French also rapldlv pushed on 
after the Engb’sh, took possession of Srirangam, secured the mud fort 


24 Orate say* that Abdul Wahab Khan** troops »tood their ground and only the 
English battalion got demoralized and broke up in panic. (For details see Memoir 
of Captain Dalton. 92 et. seq; Orme. 1. 172-74; Martineau. DupMx, III, 194; 

Forrest, Life of fjord CUvr. I. 128-31. Forrest says that some of Orate** statements 
are based on a memorandum which Clive sent him in 1763. See Hill, Catalogue of 
the Orme Collection of Mai, 272. 

The troops of Muhammad A!i behaved in this action better than ever they did 
afterwards, and even in the field of battle reproached the English for their want of 
spirit, according to’ dive’s memorandum. 
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of Kolladi near the eastern extremity of the island, crossed the Kavcri 
and encamped on the plain to the east of the town.23 

On the other side it was suspected that Muhammad Ali did not 
repose full faith in the English. The French failed in an attack that 
they made on Vriddhachalam and when the news was received that 
the Tanjore ruler was inclined to the side of Muhammad Ali, they 
tried to secure Murar Rao’s support. The English had to send rein- 
lorcements to Trichinopoly; and a commission was given to Clive to 
proceed with a detachment into the Tanjore country, where he was 
joined by another body of troops from Dcvikoltai. By making a detour 
the English bypassed the French and gained ^access to Trichinopoly. 

Muhammad Ali now urged on his English allies the plan of a diver- 
sion on Arcot that he had already communicated to the governor, 
even before Chanda Sahib started for Trichinopolv. lie clearlv in- 
dicated the political reaction of the proposed diverron in the follow- 
ing words : “As soon as our troops have begun (to make) incursions 
in the Areot country it will Iv'nder the cnemv from receiving the re- 
venues which will weaken them greatly; and they cannot divide their 
troops; in case they march with their whole armv towards Arcot mv 
troops shall pursue them jointly with yours and those of Mysore and 
Tanjore ... If it happens that the enemy retreat and our troops pur- 
sue them, I shall then be able to collect money from different parts 
which will lie a means to gain fair ends. You will in no way neglect 
to disturb the Arcot country and take possession of the several dis- 
tricts. Tie's may probably withdnv the enemy's troops from this 
(Trichinopolv) country." 

Muhammad Ali had all along been of the view that if troops were 
despatched from Madras they could take possession of several places 
in the Areot country and the enemy might be obliged to desist from 
marching to Trichinopoly. At first Saunders and his council thought 
that this end might he secured h\ C in gens leaving a sufficient number 
of men at Trichinopoly and marching with a detachment into the 
Areot country. Only after the English reverses -at Volconda and 
Uttatur, Saunders liegan to appreciate the value of the nawah’s pro- 
posal. But even after some correspondence the governor had his 

25 The date of the French and Chanda Sahib crossing the Coleroon is not certain. 
According to Orme (I. 180-81) Chanda Sahib and his allies took possession of 
Srirangam soon after it was evacuated by the English. Apparently, as the French, 
acconling to Law, did not cross the Coleroon *ill September, Chanda Sahib first 
crossed the Coleroon alone without the French and possibly withdrew when they 
refused to follow him. He was reported to he telling his people that Ma European 
allies had done nothing but talk hip and write daily to Dupleix letters full of false 
complaints. 
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doubts. He worte that though the English and the nawab's forces 
might be strong enough to keep Arcot, thev would never be able to 
collect the revenues frorri the poligars without some of the Trichinopolv 
troops joining them, as the enemy was strong in cavalry, while 
thev had none. It followed that even if thev should be Iveaten, thev 
could not lx* pursued: and so even the proposed diversion on Arcot 
might not divert Chanda Sahib from his enterprise in T v 'chinopol\\ 
Actually, even after Arcot had been taken, its full significance was 
not perceived bv Clive who proposed to abandon it and garrison him- 
self in T-’miri. Indeed, the credit for the initiative of the diversion to 
Arcot should go in a large measure to the nawab: but it was Clive who 
persuaded Saunders that he could capture Arcot when Cingens doub- 
ted his own capacity for the task. 26 

The capture of Arcot (September 1751) did not make anv impres- 
sion on Pondicherry. Muhammad Ali Khan, a brother of Chanda 
Sah ; b, had to evacuate the Polur fort. Reinforcements were, however, 
promised from Pondicherry, where it was lielieved that the enemv 
could be easily driven out of the Arcot fort. Murta/a Mi Khan was 
also of the same opinion. Even when the siege was raised, Saunders 
did not seem to attach much value to the umlNturbed possession of 
Arcot and the neighbouring forts of Tiiniri and Kaveripak. 

Chanda Sahib complained of the behaviour of d’Auteuil who had 
left the allied camp in anger; and he wanted that I«i\v should be 
appointed commander. Muhammad Ali asked for a twentv-dav 
truce: but Dupleiv suspected that tb s was inereh a ruse to streng- 
then his position at Arcot and to collect provisions and stores needl'd 
tor the defence of Trichinopolv. Meanwhile an agreement was en- 
tered into between the Mvsore commander and Mnhammed Ali, 
According to K’rmani, Nanja Raia associated himself with Murar 
Rao and other poligars and marched towards Trichinopolv with an 
armv of 7.000 cavalrv and over 10,000 foot. Dupleix was verv much 
disgusted that Chanda Sahib had made enenr'es of the raias of Mvsore 
and Tanjorc and alienated the poligars who hindered all cultivation. 

To return to the developments in the Arcot country. The details 
of the siege of Arcot and its defence bv Clive are too tedious to 
recount, except that Murtaza Ali pretended to quarrel with Raza 
Sahib and Murar. Rao threw in hrs lot with the English. After the 
siege was raised, Raza Sahib was driven to Chettunattu. while Con- 
jeevaram was reduced and its garrison was forced to flv to Chin* 
gleput before the end of jhe year. Raza Saliih, however, plundered 


26 See C. S. Srinivasachari’s article in Proceeding * of the All-India Modern History 
Congress, Poona^ 1935, Part II. 
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til© Poonamalle and Mylapore districts and the Indian merchants of 
Madras ran away In fright for shelter to Sadras and Pulicat. 

Clives victory at Kaveripak, Lawrence’s arrival, from England 
and liis assumption of the command, Chanda Sahib’s retreat into 
Srirangam, the English blockade of the island, d’Auteuil’s retreat to 
Uttatur ana Clives march on it — all these took place before the end 
of April 1752, D Auteuil now retired to Valikandapuram, where he 
surrendered tp Clive on 9 June. When Law and Chanda Sahib were 
blockaded at Srirangam temple, the latter offered a certain sum of 
money should he be smuggled out in the guise of a fcujir and sent 
to Karikal. But he had to surrender to the Tanfore troops with the 
nawab. He was executed in Manoji Appa’s camp on 14 June.2” This 
incident has been differently interpreted. At a conference held in 
Lawrence's camp a proposal that the English should have custody 
of the prisoner was opposed bv all the others. Manoji saw no wav 
out to save the situation except by putting an end to Chanda Sahib’s 
Hfe. A further conference with Lawrence convinced him that the 
English did not intend to interfere anv further in the matter. Orme 
is clear on the point that Lawrence had it in his power to have saved 
Chanda Sahib. The major wrote to Madras that “the Allies not agree- 
ing who should have Chanda, to prevent disputes his head was cut 
off and carried into Trichinopolv”.2S 


SECOND ANGLO-FRENCH WAR CONTINUED 


In Julv Muhammad Ali and the Mysoreans fell out on the ques- 
tion of the cession of Trichmopolv to the latter. The Mysoreans and 
the Marathas refused to march with the nawab, who could not join 
Lawrence in the proposed expedition ior reducing Jinji, Chettupattu, 
Chingleput and Vellore. Srirangam was, by agreement, delivered to 
the Mysoreans who were outwardly reconciled to the nawab. Ac- 
cording to Dalton, Murat Rat) was not definitely on the English side, 
as he was negotiating with the French at Pondicherry, and was only 
planning to protract the operations and to draw large sums from the 
nawab as also from the Mvsoreans who, in their turn, suspected that 
both the nawab and the Marathas were endeavouring to ruin them.29 


2? On 15 June Ananda Ranga PUlai heard the news that Chanda Sahib had been 
seined. The Madras Council Consultation of 3 June abstracts two letters from Clive. 
The Rrst reports his having taken Votconoda (Valikandapuram); the second gives the 
pews that Chanda Sahib was taken prisoner the night before. (Records of Fort St 
George, Diary and Consultatton Book, 1752. Mi'itary Department, p IS). 

2f Madras Council Consultation, 15 June 1752. See Dodwell . Dupteix and CUve, 


66 . 


29 Dalton later on discovered a plot of the Mysoreans to get possession of the 


H(Dc)-4Q 
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About the same time Ghazi-utJ-din Khan crossed the Narmada and 
reached Buihanpur and, being supported by Malhar Rao Ilolkar, 
occupied Aurangabad. Salabat Jang had been forced to sign an ar- 
mistice with the Peshwa in January 1752; only Bussv was loyal and 
stood strongly by his side. Duplex de^red that should anything 
happen to Salabat Jang, Bussy should offer French support to his 
rival on condition of his renewing all die grants to the French. 
But just at this desperate moment, Ghazi-ud-din was 'poisoned evi- 
dently at the instigation of Salabat Tang, who immediately wrote to 
Muhammad Ali confirming him in the subah of Arcot. In Decem- 
ber news was received at Pondicherry of a struggle between the 
Marathas and Salabat Jang who was forced to offer terms. Bussv 
visited the peshwa’s camp and concluded peac*e, preferring solid 
peace to doubtful war. 

The English victory at Bahur early September elated the spirit 
of Muhammad Ali. Dupleix’s pompous reception of the so-called 
farman from the Padshah, in which lie was addressed as captain and 
govemor-g?neral bahadur Zafar fang. \yas merely a ruse to cover 
the seriousness of the situation. Clive’s advance on Chingleput and 
the surrender of Covelong on a second attack rendered the French 
situation worse than ever. 

The military situation round Pondicherry became so serious in 
October 1752 that Marathn horsemen advanced as far as the bound- 
hedge of the trhvn: while the suburban villages were evacuated hv 
their inhabitants who fled for shelter within the walls. Dupleiv now 
revived his negotiations with the Mvsorc generals as also with Mu- 
rar Rao. The French intrigues with these two parties were known 
to the English. 30 

In the first months of 1753, there were rumours that both the pesh- 
wa and Salabat Jang would semi troops, jointly to take possession of 
Kamatak. Bussy had secured from the latter, after the treaty of 
Bhalki, the district of Kondavidu adjacent to Masulipatam. Baguhji 
Bhonsle began depredations in Salabat J fang’s territories. Bussv 

Trichinopoly fort by arming the French prisoners there. After Chamla Sahib's death 
Saunders wrote that Trichinopoly should be recognised as belonging to Muhammad 
Afi by right; but Dupicix demanded the relcace of all political prisoners as a prelimin- 
ary to the discussion of terms. Saunders declined and the negotiations broke down. 
Dupteix was then stiffened by the knowledge of the expected reinforcements from 
France which were on the way. , 

$0 Vide letter of Captain Dalton from Tricfjinopoly, embodied in the Council 
Consultations of 17 August, and a subsequent letter quoted in the Council Consulta- 
tions of 24 August, which complained that their behaviour was so inconsistent that 
it was evidently calculated to eondeal their real Intentions. 
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advised Salabat Jang to conciliate Raghuji by giving him several dis- 
tricts fn the neighbourhood of Borar. This suggestion alienated some 
Mughal nobles from Bussy; and a serious illness compelled him to 
depart tor Masuiipatam. Sa,vyid Lashkar Khan now weaned his mas- 
ter completely away from French influence, harassed the French 
troops at the capital bv every means except open hostilities, and 
kept h f s master close to the peshwa lie also entered into correspon- 
dence with Saunders‘S and was encouraged bv the latter to persevere 
in his attempt. In July Bussv re! unit'd to Hyderabad owing to the 
pressure of Dupleix and contrived in spite of financial stringency to 
pav the arrears due to the sepovs. The only method of relief open to 
him was to obtain a grant of revenues which the French could col- 
lect for themselves. He resolved to get the grant of the northern 
sarkars (Chicacole, Rajahmundrv, EUore and Guntur) in addition to 
those of Masuiipatam and Kondavidu already obtained. Bussv pro- 
ceeded to Aurangabad where he soon came to terms with Savvid 
Lashkar Khan and obtained the grant of the aforesaid sarkars 32 at 
a durbar held on 3 December. The grant was made to Bussv per- 
sonally tor the maintenance of French troops who were to have the 
charge of the niVam's person The ni>am was not to interfere in anv 
' manner in the affairs of Arcot. while all other affairs were to be con- 
ducted in concurrence with Bussv who should support and befriend 
Savvid Laskhar Khan in bis office. The latter was alive to the danger 
of allowing the French possession of such a long tract of the east 
coast: he offered Bussv. in its place, t much larger area in the in- 
terior. 

Dupleix was also intriguing with Murta7a Ali Khan. In December 
he came to a final agreement with Murar Rao. It was agreed that 
the latter should receive monthly 1\ lakhs of rupees and Dupleix 
should obtain Tor him the districts of Hoskote. Kolar, Gutti and 
Penukonda as also the ordinary jagirs of these four fortresses. Both 
were to share equally in the boots’ whether got in the field or in 
captured fortresses. 33 

31 Vide Council Consultation. 10 Julv 1753 

32 Even before Bussv’s acquisition of the sarkars, Dupleix had been intriguing for 
the destruction of the English settlement with the agent of Viiaya Rama Ra{u of 
Vixianagram, the most powerful of the local renter-chieftains who had previously helped 
the English, when their factories at Vizagapatam and other ports were attacked by 
Jafar Ali Khan, the faujdar of Chicacole. at the order of Salabat lang. 

33 Martineao, Dupleix ei Hnde Francaise, in, 308-9. Martineau says that it was 
Hkel y that it was intended to harass the enemy in the neighbourhood of Tfraviti, 
Cuddalore and Porto Novo as the establishment of control of these regions should 
precede the inarch on Trichinopoly. 
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By the middle of January 1754 Murar Rao, accompanied by 500 
Europeans and a number of sepoys, reached die vicinity of Tiruviti 
where he inflicted a reverse on Lawrence and interrupted his 
communications with Fort St David. The English were defi- 
cient-in cavalry and vainly solicited the raja of Tanjore for help. 
There were desultory operations in February and March. On the 
first day of April a definite engagement took place in which X^aratha 
horsemen made a dashing charge. Muhammad Ali and his bakshi, 
Muhammad Ahrar Khan, were wounded. Bhujanga Rao, Murar 
*Rao’s brother, was killed, while Murar Rao himself had h J s horse 
shot under him. The English were now able to control the area 
with their mobile detachments. Lawrence left for Trichinopoly; 
Duplcix was unable to make him retrace his inarch. In Mav the 
Tiruviti fort was seized by the French; but the ravages of the Maratha 
horsemen rendered cultivation impossible. 

The Mvsore army had taken no part in the operations during and 
alter the surrender of Chanda Sahib. Nanj Raja soon came to Trichi- 
nopolv. Muhammad Ali could not conceal from the English his 
secret agreement with him, though he declared that he had never 
intended to observe the compact. At the same time he tree! to 
deceive the dalavai with fresh promise. The result was that the 
Mysore troops intercepted supplies to the fort, opened negotiations 
with Dupliex, and contrived their best to gain the plaee bv treachery. 
The English victory at Bahur thwarted, for the time, being the inten- 
tion of Nanj Raja to declare openly for the French. In December 
1752 the Madras council thought it was high time to treat Nanj 
Raja as a declared enemy; and Captarn Dalton made an assault on 
the Mvsore troops encamped under the north wall of Srirangam. 
In the middle of February' 1753 Nanj Raja was directed by his 
elder brother Deva Raja to join him, as the Marathas had advanced 
to Shirpi. He desired that the French and Murar Rao should com- 
bine to prevent the peshwa's further advance into the Mysore 
country. 

The .situation for the English did not improve. There was no 
co-operation between Captain Dalton, the commandant of the garri- 
son at Trichinopoly, and Khair-ud-din Khan, the nawah's qiladar in 
charge of the fort. Muhammad Ali's march to Trichrnopoly was 
prevented on the Coleroon by a body of Murar Rao’s horsemen. TTie 
French soon captured several other forts which gave them control 
over th6 entire country to the north of the Coleroon. TTiere was a 
general action outside Trichinopoly in which the French were 
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attacked by Lawrence and had to retreat to Nanj Raja’s camp.- 1 * 4 
According to Orme, Trichinopoly was saved “by this success, which 
astonished even those who had gained it . . . for, as the city would 
have inevitably fallen if the English had remained inactive, so the 
loss of it would have been hastened only a few days, if they had 
been defeated”. 35 

Both Dupleix and Nanj Raja intrigued with Pratap S'ngh of 
Tanjore. They bribed the raja’s chief minister, Sakkoji, who had 
secured the dismissal of his rival, Manoji. The latter had been of 
service to the English and the nawab. In February 1753 the raja 
recalled his cavalry and prevented it from joining the English at 
Tiruviti. The Mysoreans dissuaded him from supplying the English 
army at Trichinopoly with provisions. In July Palk, who was sent 
as envoy from Madras, prevailed on him to declare openly for the 
English and to order his men to join Lawrence who had proceeded 
to Tanjore. Atter the French defeat of 21 September, in which 
Lawrence himself was wounded and Astruc was taken prisoner, 
the enemy crossed into Srirangam island, and it was hoped that the 
dalavai would abandon completely the French alliance. In Novem- 
ber an attempt at escalading the fort of Trichinopoly by a party 
of French soldiers, made without the knowledge of either Nanj Raja 
or Murar Rao, failed; what was worse, it resulted in the complete 
trapping of the escalading part)-. Burhan-ud-ilin attributes the 
credit of the victory to Khair-ud-din Khan. In December Dalton 
beat the Mysoieans under Srirangam, and the year 1753 ended with 
the deepest gloom at Pondicherry and in the mind of Dupleix. Apart 
from the military and political difficulties the financial situa- 
tion was also desperate. The protests of the Europeans in Pondi- 
cherry against the high-handedness of Dupleix and his wife steadily 
increased. 

The conference of English and French deputies that met at Sadras 
in January 1754 to adjust the claims of the English and Muhammad 
Ali against those of Salabat Jang and the French proved a failure. 
The French offered to recognize the grant of Poonamalle to the 
English and to make some provision for Muhammad Ali, provided 
the English recognized Salabat Jang and released all French priso- 
ners in their hands. The English demanded, on their side, that 
Muhammad Ali should be recognized as the nawab. 33 

34 Lawrence's despatch to Madras, 27 June 1753. 

35 Orme i 293*94* 

36 The proposals of the deputies (Robert Palk and Henry Vansittart on the English 
aide; Father Lavour, d'Beaosset and d'Kerjean on the French side) are given in R. C. 
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RECALL OF DUPLEIX: TREATY OF PONDICHERRY 

The French continued to blockade Trichinopoly and ravaged a 
part ot Tanjore. But the Mysoreans were inactive and vadillating; 
and Murar Rao agreed to abandon the French alliance if he was grant- 
ed three lakhs ot rupees. On 1 August 1754 orders were received at 
Pondicherry for Dupieix's recall. 37 The French Company had sent one 
oi their directors, Duvelaer, along with his brother, wjio had various 
meet-'ngs with the secret committee of the English Company in 
London in May 1753. The English ministry also discussed the matter 
with the French ambassador in London. The French were willing 
to give up such of their new arquisitions as threatened English 
interests and to recognize Muhammad Ali as nawab of Arcot, pro- 
vided he did not interfere in their possession of Jinji and also recog- 
nized Dupieix's pretensions for dominion in south India based on 
the alleged grant from Salabat Jang. But they declined to give up 
Masulipatam and Koiulavidu. As no agreement could be reached 
on this point, both the French and the English prepared to send 
out squadrons to the East 

It is these talks in Europe that are held to mark the beginning 
of a new order of ideas regarding policy in the East. Political and 
commercial motives were now seen to be interwoven; and the Eng- 
lish Company perceived the possibility and utility of political power 
supplementing trade operations. But the commercial aspect was 
stiH dominant; and there was still some talk of enforcing neutral it\ 
between the companies in Indian waters in case of war. Dodwell 
argues that the negotiations of the French Company aimed at k' cp 
ing the advantages accruing from Dupieix’s ambitious polic) and 
at the same time, evading the resultant inconveninces. Thus the\ 
insisted upon maintaining the concessions yielding revenues, but 
strove to remove the danger of English hostility, not only for the 
Erne being, but in the event of any future war. Their proposals 
would etfecbially shut out all interference with further French pro- 
jects in the Deccan. 38 


Cambridge, War on Coast of tlic Coromandel (London, 1761). Dupieix's claims 
through sanads were found to be spurious, and he himself is silent on the subject in 
his Memoirs. 

37 Machault, the French minister, was wholly responsible for the recall of Dupleix, 
which was not even communicated to the Company. There is no truth in the theory 
that the English offered to recall Saunders in return. The English ministry applied 
for Dupieix's recall. Political motives were strengthened by the impression, created 
by the enemies of Dupleix, that the Company's orders were constantly overlooked by 
him and everything was sold fpr presents and considerations. 

38 Dodwell, Dupleix , and, Clive, 76-77. 
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Godeheu, the new commissary sent out by the French minister 
Machault to supersede Duplejx, reached Pondicherry in August 1754. 
The expected English squadron had not yet arrived and the French 
were numerically superior. .But Godeheu had definite orders to come 
to an amicable settlement, as the English Company had also sent out 
positive directions tor a provisional peace. When the English 
squadron at last reached the coast, Godeheu made formal propo- 
sals lor a three months truce, which were accepted by the English 
and proclaimed on 11 October 1754. This truce was intended to 
give time tor the negotiation of a treat) . After some pressure 
Godeheu gave' up his original claim and agreed to accept the terms 
proposed by the English. At the end of December a provisional 
treaty was signed. 

The treaty has usually been regarded as sacrificing French inte- 
rests and ruining the schemes of Duplcix for aggrandizement. But 
no French garrison was withdrawn from any place in the northern 
sarkars, and Hussy continued to rema ; n with Salabat Jang on the 
same terms. The English council received no advantage, and at the 
outbreak of war in 1756 the French had control of all the territories 
that they had held at the time of Dupleix’s departure. The fact 
was that both the companies were exhausted and both urgently felt 
the need of at least temporary cessation of hostilities. Saunders wrote 
to tile Company on 12 Jautiarx 1765: “The main considerations for 
making a truce are the infinite superiority of the French force, their 
great influence with the country powers,' and the impossibil'ty of a 
mere trading Company to bear all expenses of war. If war had con- 
tinued, the French, bv means of their cavalry, could base protected 
their own territories and raided ours also; whereas we mrght have 
lost our own districts in attempting to seize theirs. Further the reve- 
nues remaining in the Nawabs power will probabK enable him to 
reduce his debt.” The English thought that the peace would revive 
their .trade investments at Madras, Fort St Duxid and other places 
and increase tire demand lor imports from Europe. All the troops 
except the necessary garrisons in the country forts could be called in 
and their batta stopped, while the sepoys could be quatered *n the 
nawab s territories at his own expense. 39 


39 See Dodwell, Calendar of the Madras Despatches 1744-55. 252-53; Diary and 
Consultation Book, 1754, MiHtnry Department; Consultations of the Council, 6 Decem- 
ber, 22 December. 
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UNEASY ANGLO-FRENCH PEACE 

During the interval between the departure of Godeheu and the 
arrival of his successor de Leyrit, Muhampiad Ali s position became 
more stable, but the French paid increased honours to the son of 
Chanda Sahib. De Leyrit was “a cold, silent and haughty man, whose 
solemnity covered little but dullness and self-seeking and irresolu- 
tion". The Mysoreans refused to recognize the Anglo-French truce 
of January 1755 and continued their operations near Triehinopolv; but 
Nanj liaja had to depart to Mysore with his troops owing to the 
positive injunctions of his brother, Deva Raja. Colonel Heron under- 
took an expedition into the Madura and Tinncvellv districts 
to collect the dues from the poligars. Hie English had to pacify 
the raja of Tanjore and the tondaman of Pudukkottai who were jealous 
of the Marava chief of Ramnad helping Heron. Heron had to retire 
in discomfiture from Madura and suffered a defeat in the Nattam 
pass at the hands of the Kallars. He was subsequently tried In a 
court-martial tor misconduct and fraudulent collusion with Mahfuz 
Khan. When Srirangapatnam was besieged by Salabat Jang and 
Bussy, and Deva Raj was forced to give a very large sum as ransom. 
Nanj Raja protested; his argument was that as he was an ally of the 
French, de Leyrit should instruct Bussy not to make war on him. 
But the latter pleaded that Bussy and his European army were paid 
bv Salabat Jang and were under his control. The French also claim- 
ed control over Udayarpalayam where the local poligar plused off 
Muhammad Ali against diem. 

Abdul Waheb Khan, the younger brother of the nawab, created 
considerable disorder in the Arcot country of which he was in charge. 
The English governor advised Muhammad Ali to settle with his 
family at Arcot. The nawab began his march to that place through 
the Tanjore country, escorted by a body of English troops under 
Captain Polier (July 1755). Early in December the English flag at Arcot 
was replaced by that of die nawab. The fort was named Muhammad 
Nur (Muhammadpur) and the nawab was proclaimed ruler with high- 
sounding titles. In the beginning of the year 1756 Kilpatrick marched 
to reduce the untamable Murtaza Ali of Vellore, to whom Robert 
Orme had been sent by die Madras government for negotiation. The 
Marathas and Murar Rao reappeared on the scene. Balaji Baji Rao 
made peace with Salabat Jang near Srirangapatnam ana was per- 
suaded by Bussy not to make further demands on Mysore. 

About the end of June 1756 there was a change of governors at 
Fort St David, Clive taking charge from Starke. Early in June news 
was received of the “British government's order for the seizure of 
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French vessels on the high seas and of the probability of war. The 
Madras council desired Admiral Watson, then in the Bay, to prevent 
French troop ships from reaching Pondicherry, as it was reported 
that the French Company had despatched three ships with a com- 
plement of 3,000 men to India. 

Salabat Jang had, meanwhile, quarrelled with Bussy who had been 
dismissed. His letter to the English at Madras asking for assistance, 
which reached them on 14 June, was immediately accepted and pre- 
parations were made for the despatch of troops to him. The driving 
away ol the French out of the Deccan was always deemed essen- 
tial tor the Company's success in Kamatak. 40 The Madras council 
Recommended to the Bombay select committee to enter into an alli- 
ance with the Marathas and root out French influence from Salalwt 
Jang's court. The secret committee of the court of directors had 
written to Bourchir at Bombay, on 26 March 175-5, urging the con- 
clusion of a secret treaty with the Marathas under the cloak of an 
expedition against Angria and an attack on Salabat Jang and his 
ante's, while the select committee at Madras would make a diversion 
on the Masulipatam side. But the secret committee later revised 
this plan; in a letter dated 13 February 1756 the Bombay authorities 
were directed not to join the Marathas in a campaign in the Deccan. 
Bussy s dismissal occurred while these negotiations were going on. 

Before the expedition for his relief could be organized, news came 
on 13 July of the loss of Qasimbazar in Bengal and of the imminent 
danger to Calcutta from Nawab Mraj-ud-daulah. On a fresh appli- 
cation from Salabat Jang, the Madras council resolved to send the 
Deccan expedition. But when the preparations for it were com- 
plete, news was received on 3 August about the imminence of the 
fall of Calcutta and the desperate plight of the English in Bengal. 
It was now resolved to send reinforcements to Bengal and to sus- 
pend the Colconda expedition. On 16 August news was recei\ed at 
Pondicherry that war had l>ecn declared between England and France 
on 23 February, and that even before that declaration a roval squa- 
dron had left France for the East. Bv the beginning of September 
Pondicherry had heard of the reconciliation effected between Salabat 
Jang and Bussy who was now restored to his position. 

The year 1756 came to an end with the cultivation of land in the 
French territories going from bad to worse and the commandants 
and sureties not paying back what thev had taken. Plague and 
pestilence prevailed at Arcot, Vellore, Wandiwash and other places 
and as many as 15,000 Europeans, Hindustani Muslims and Paraiahs 

40 Letter of Madras Council to Secret Committee, 1 March 1756. 
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(Adi Dravidas) died at Arcot alone. Small-pox raged most fiercely 
over tire whole, region. 

After Bussy's reconciliation with Salabat Jang there followed the 
ghastly tragedy (February 1757) perpetrated by Vijayarama fUju 4 * 
of Vizianagram against the raja of Bobbih, who had sheltered Shaikh 
Ibrahim and was suspected of treachery against the French. Thu 
Bobbili garrison fought with the heroism of despair. When tire victors 
entered the fort they found everywhere desolation and fire. Vijaya- 
rama Haju contrived to effect the almost complete destruction of the 
Bobbili family. This tragedy was a momentous event in the annals 
of the northern sarkars. 

Bussy arrived at Rajalunuiulry towards the end of 1756 for stabi-. 
lising 'French dominion and lor recovering arrears of tribute. After 
the tragedy of Bobbili, he proceeded through the northernmost 
part of the Chicacole sarkur and even thought of marching to the 
aid of Siraj-ud-daulah through Cuttack. But he had news of the con- 
tinuous successes of the English in Bengal and of their capture of 
Chandcmagar; so he abandoned the plan and resolved upon an im- 
mediate retaliation by attacks on the English factories on the Coro- 
mandel coast. The French capture of the English factory at Vizaga- 
patam took place on 26 June. The French were now able to control 
all the coast from Masulipatam to Yizagapatam, as the other English 
factories in the northern sarkars, like Madapollam Palakollu, Nelli- 
palii and Bandamurlanka, had been seized. 42 

To return to Kamatak. Though Muhammad Ali had entered Arcot 
in triumph under English escort, at the end of August 1755, the 
poligars were in heavy arrears of tribute to him, and he was urged, 
in return for military assistance, to transfer the management of certain 
districts to the Company. The nawab promised to settle the Com- 
pany's share of the rent of the Arcot countries before he gave any 
Cowle to the renters, lie also promised to give the English half the 
revenues of Madura and Tinneyellv which were yet to be conquered. 
In the Arcot country the qiladars were disobedient, and even with 
English assistance those of Vellore, Chcttupattu and Elavansore con- 


41 He had been easily induced by Jafar Ali Khan, the na/im of Chicacole. to join 
mm in opposing the entry of the French. From this alliance he was shortly after- 
wards seduced by the French offer of lease of the two sarkars of Chicacole ahd 
Rajahmundry at a very favourable rate. Ormc says that this temptation was most 
iffective. 

42 De Leyrit argued that the truce of Godeheu was confined only to Kamatak and 
hat the French were at’ liberty to help Salabat lang in the Deccan; the Fngtish retorted 
hat this argument would justify their immediate interference in the Deccan as against 
Bussy. 
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tjuued practically independent; and the last of them ^ueatened to 
<*4 4» % French. The English claimed that underlie provisional 
treaty of 1754 they were entitled to assist Muhammad AU w cpflect 
the tribute due from the poligars of Arcot. De -Leyrit contended 
that only the nizam, SaUbat Jang, could properly say who was the 
rightful nawab of Arcot.* 3 

In the course of 1756 the nawab did not stir out of Arcot. Balaji 
Baji Hao, to whom the Euglish offered a detachment, replied in Sep- 
tember that he did not need the English troops immediately, but 
would visit Karuatak after the monsoon. At the same time the 
Madras council attempted to negotiate a treaty with Mysore which 
had been bled twice by the Marathas and once by Salabat Jang 
and was further torn by civil strife. A friendly correspondence was 
kept up with the nawab of Cuddapah. 

vMJTBRl AK OF SEVEN YEARS WAR 

News was received of tbe declaration of war with France on 12* 
November 1756. The Madras government, when it sent Clive to 
Bengal, had reserved the power to recall him in the event erf war 
with France. At the end of the year 1756 it was felt that the 
northern settlements were under the. grave risk of being lost and the 
possessions in Arcot were barely defensible.** Madura was actually 
occupied and Tiunevclly was threatened by the rebels. Mahfuz 
Khan was again troublesome and Caillaud was ordered to march to 
Madura to undertake the ‘Sisvphian - task of bringing him round. 
Ormc’s secret negotiations with Mysore did not produce any result. 
Meanwhile, the strengthening of the walls and bastions of Fort St 
George aganst a prospective French attack went on under the vigo- 
rous supervision of governor Pigot. The confusion in Arcot was 
great; and everybody, including Abdul Wahab Khan and diwan 
Sampat Rai, was suspected of treachery or disloyalty. But active 
preparations tor defence were begun at Fort St David. Negotiations 
were started with the peshwa. 

The French side was strengthened by reinforcements. The Cheva- 
lier de Soupire arrived at Pondicherry with the Regiment of Lorraine 
and a company of artillery in September 1757. But the new year 

43 See French correspondence on the subject contained in the Military Sundry 
Books of the Madras Records. 

44 Towards the end of October Bussy and Law went to the northern aarkars, but 
Vizagapatam was then protected by a warship in the roads and it was thought Dust 
the Fitnch might not immediately attack the settlements lest the English should 
attempt reprisals and.- prevent them from collecting their revenues. 
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(1758) saw quarrels raging between him and de Leyrit. De Soupirc 
complained bitterly of the very unsatisfactory condition of Ae admi- 
nistration, particularly of the finances. In February a demonstration 
was made against Fort St David; but as reinforcements had mean- 
while reached Madras, it could not be attacked. 

ARRIVAL OF LALLY: FALL OF ST DAVID 

From early April Pondicherry was in daily expectation of the 
arrival of Lally. He had been named syndic of the Company, com- 
missary for the king and commandant-general of all the French 
establishments in India. Immediately after landing he ordered that 
de Soupire should help him in die attack on Fort St David. Discon- 
tent openly manifested itself at Pondicherry when a number of In- 
dian labourers were pressed into service for work in connection with 
the proposed attack. De Leyrit rightly complained that Lally rushed 
,into the attack without adequate preparations. In the actual attack 
the commandant, a Swiss officer named Polier, was thought not to 
have made as protracted a defence as he might have done. More- 
over Admrral Pocock’s failure to beat up to Fort St David against 
the wind dispirited the defenders .45 

The tall and destruction of Fort St David produced a great effect 
not only upon the country powers but also upon die English who 
now prepared for the inevitable siege of Madras. -The two difficulties 
facing the French were lack of funds and the cruising of Pocock 
between Madras and Pondicherry. The French admiral, d’Ache, re- 
fused absolutely to attack Pocock, alleging lack of provisions, and 
this refusal rendered any attempt on Madras futile until the approach 
of the north-east monsoon should compel Pocock to leave die coast. 
During this interval Lally might lead his troops northward,- drive the 
English from their posts from die Arcot country, and confine them 
in Madras itself; or he might try to correct money in Tanjore. lie 
was also advised to compel the raja of Tanjore to pay back his old 
debts to Chanda Sahib. 

LALLY* TANJORE CAMPAIGN 

The Tanjore campaign of Lally was ruined by neglect. From 
Nagore he proceeded to Tiruvarur and from thence threatened the 
raja. He advanced to Karikal and ravaged die country on his way. 
After some fruitless negotiations he began a regular siege of the 
Tanjore fort. But his ammunition was almost exhausted and his pro- 


45 The liege and capture of Fort St David are described by Ortne (II, 307 ff .) 
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visions were fast running out. On the other side the English fleet, 
alter lighting an indecisive engagement with the French squadron, 
actually threatened Karikal, on which Laily depended for his sup- 
plies. Under these c'rcu instances he resolved on an immediate re- 
treat. Spiking his guns, lie retreated to Pondicherry, closely followed 
and harassed by the enemy (July-August 1758). 

The naval engagement relerred to above disheartened Admiral 
d’Ache, whft decided to quit the coast for Mauritius against the united 
opinion of Lally and the council of Pondicherry. From this time the 
English had the undisputed command of the sea. In April 1759 
d'Ache appeared again on the Coromandel coast; but his stay was 
short, and alter a feeble encounter with the English fleet he quitted 
the coast never to appear again. 

FORDE’S VICTORY 

Lally s ineffective raid into the Tanjore country discredited him 
considerably. A second mistake on his part led to greater calamity: 
the complete elimination of the French power in the Deccan. Before 
proceeding to Tanjore he wrote to Bussy ordering him and Moracin, 
the governor of the northern sarkars, to join him with all therr troops, 
leaving at Masulipatam only a very small liody under Conflans, an 
incapable soldier. No sooner had Bussv departed for Pondicherry 
than Ananda Raju, the son of Vijavarama Raju and raja of Viziana- 
gram, revolted, took Vizagapatam by assault and sent urgent appeals 
to Calcutta and Madras for assistance in expelling the French. The 
Madras authorities were not in a position to lend him anv effective 
assistance; but Clive decided to send from Calcutta a strong force 
under Captain Forde, an able and loval lieutenant of his. Forde 
quickly joined the rebel chief, attacked the French who were strongly 
posted at Condorc near Rajahmundry, and secured a decisive victory 
(Deeeml>er 1758). It was the first severe blow at the ascendancy 
of the French in the Deccan arid finally destroyed the confidence 
that the mzam had reposed in them. Encouraged bv successes. 
Forde pushed forward and soon got possession of the fort of 
Rajahmundry; Conflans fell back on Masulipatam with the wreck 
ot his forces. For the time being Forde was unable to proceed 
further owing to lack of funds and vacillation on the part of Ananda 
Raju. His victory, however, greatly raised the English in the esti- 
mation of the nizam and other country powers. 

SIEGE OF MADRAS 

A few days before *the battle of Condore, Lallv began the long- 
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planned siege of Madras. In the interval between his retreat from 
Tanjore and his advance on Madras he proceeded against Arcot 
hoping that its capture would replenish his treasury. He took many 
small forts and entered Arcot in triumph, where he proclaimed Raza 
Sahib, the son of Chanda Sahib, as the rightful nawab. But these 
successes brought him no substantial ' gains and no monetary relief. 
At Arcot Bussy joined him. 

The two men, Lally and Bussy, were poles asunder in temper and 
character. Bussv was an able soldier skilled in statecraft; Lallv had 
a supreme contempt for diplomacy and political negotiations. Bussy 
had established his power in the Deccan bv his skill and courage 
as a commander and had consolidated it bv his tact. He consi- 
dered that French ascendancv "n the Deccan was of supreme im- 
portance for the maintenance of French hold over the northern sarkars. 
Lally held that the foundation of French dominion in India bv diplo- 
macy was a vain dream; in his view the French could have no firm hold 
on the country until the English were driven out of it. His declared aim 
was: “No more English in India.” Bussv strove hard to persuade 
Lallv to permit him to return to Hyderabad: but Lallv refused to 
allow him to do so, grew suspicious of his sincerity, and came to 
hate him as a personal foe and a traitor to the nation. Bussv was 
outraged at Lally’s conduct and unwilling to co-operate with h ; m 
heartilv. 

The siege* of Madras opened on 14 December 1758, but Lallv 
was not able to open fire until 2 Tanuarv 1759. Major Lawrence, 
who was in command of the English forces, had strongly provision- 
ed Madras and made elaborate preparations for its defence. The 
French erected several batteries all round the fort and used them 
for severe cannonade. But the investment was not very close and 
the English shells had good effect upon the French batteries: more- 
over, the English 'had the advantage of communication bv sea and 
made frequent sallies. Every morning the bombardment of the 
French commenced regularly at dav-break and the fire was alwavs 
vigorously returned. The siege lasted for 67 davs; and for 46 davs 
the French kept up a vigorous shell-fire. Throughout the siege Yusuf 
Khan, the commandant of the English Company's sepovs, proved 
to be of great service bv distracting the movements of the French. 

Lallv received no assistance from Pondicherry; b*s provisions ran 
short, his soldiers were on the verge of mntlnv. and the sepovs de- 
serted in large numbers. To add to his troubles, an English fleet 
was descried off the coast on 16 February and *t anchored in the 
roads the same evening. Immediately afterwards the French raised 
the siege and retreated towards St Thomas* Mount. But 
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even before the arrival of the English fleet Laity had resolved 
to raise the siege. However, on the nett day English soldiers 
landed from the ships and the fort was once more secure. The 
defence had been very stubborn and 'the besr'eged had abva\ s retum- 
ed shot for shot and patiently repaired every breach in the walls 
as soon as it was made. 

FALL OF MASUI IPATAM 

One of the usual accompaniments of the warfare of those davs 
v\as that the Murathas, who had been invited bv the English, plunder- 
ed Conjeoveram and other places unchecked. Pondicherry itself was 
threatened by the English vessels. Moracin was sent, instead of 
Hussy, to proceed to Masulipatam in consequence of the news that 
the English and Ananda Raju had advanced against that place, 
plundered its suburbs, and were about to launch an attack on the 
fort. Soon afterwaids B rereton, the commander of the English troops 
advancing from Madura, scaled the walls of the Conjeeveram fort 
(i.e. its Big Temple) and occup'ed the town itself. Lallv left for 
Wandiwasli. On 22 April news was received that Masulipatam had 
Ireen captured. 

Forde's expedition succeeded beyond expectation. After defeat- 
ing the Freneh near Bajahnumdrv (7 December 1758) he was pre- 
vented from imesting Masulipatam, bv differences with the raja, 
until 7 March. On the night of 7-8 April he took it bv assault, 
making the iCLmpr's de Conflans an<l the whole garrison prisoners. 

BATTLF OF VVANDIWASH 

The situation at Pondicherry had become so intolerable bv the 
end of April that the Europeans had to lx* posted at the principal 
gates and on the ramparts. Lallv tried to enlist the help of Murar 
Rao through Father Noronha. the bishop of Mvlapore. The English 
ships were cruising oft the Tanjore coast and the alliance of die 
raja of Tanjore was, eagerb sought after. E\ en at this moment Lallv 
continued to recognize Ra/a Sahib as the rightful nawab. Earlv 
in August English vessels appeared in the Pondicherry road and t 
caused great consternation News was received a few davs later 
of the English capture of Louisbourg in Canada and of the declara- 
tion ot war bv Denmark against France 1 . Bv December rice became 
scarce at Pondicherry. After months of i lanoeuvring die French can- 
toned their troops at Wandiwasli and Chettupattn and withdrew die 
rest to Pondichcrrv, while the English troops were cantoned at Conjee- 
veram and at Chingleput, thus producing a temporary stalemate-. 
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Coote arrived at Madras towards the end of October 1759 and 
joined the troops at Cqnjccveram. Subsequently he marched towards 
Areot and contrived to capture the fort of Wandiwash. He next 
occupied the tort ot Karunghuzhi. Moracin, who was sent to Ganjam 
at the northern extremity of the Chicacole sarkar, had to return 
discomfited to Pondicherry before the end of the year. 

The fateful battle of Wandiwash (22 January 1760) destroyed the 
last chance for French survival. The loss of Karunguzhi and of the 
Wandiwash tort taught Lally the necessity of concentrating his forces. 
He assembled his army at Arcot by calling in all detachments. Early 
in January 1760 Coote also arrived in the neighbourhood of Arcot. 
Both sides were busy for some days outbidding each other for the 
co-operation of Murar Rao and the body of horsemen under his 
command. At last the Marathas numbering 3,000 joined the French. 

Lallv moved about 10 January from Arcot to Tiruvattur; and halt- 
ing at the latter place he made a dash for Conjeeveram. Coote 
hastened to Conjeeveram soon after. Lally 's plan was to divert the 
attention of Coote with a part of his army while he attempted to 
capture Wandiwash, where he began to prepare batteries to reduce 
the fort. Coote moved from Conjeeveram to Uttiramemr and in 
his turn planned to wait until Lally should become fully engaged in 
the s'ege operation, when he could either attack the besieging force 
or give battle to the covering force of Bussy. 

When the Frepch were fully committed to the siege of Wandiwash, 
the English batteries opened fire on them on 20 January. On the 
next dav Coote marched from Uttiramerur with his cavalry for re- 
connaissance. Soon, finding that the main rampart was breached, 
he ordered his infantry' to join him at once. On the morning of 
22 January Coote assembled his trpops for battle. The French defeat 
was decisive. Orme tells us that when the cannonade once com- 
menced, the brant of the fighting fell entirely on the Europeans 
in both the armies. The English took 24 pieces of cannon, besides 
large quantities of ammunition and stores. The French lost 200 
Europeans, besides 160 taken prisoner, among whom was Bussv, who 
was permitted bv Coote to proceed to Pondicherry on parole. 

, The defeated French troops fled to Chettupattu and thence to 
Jinji and shortly afterwards retreated to Pondicherry. Coote secured 
the surrender of Chettupattu on 29 January. A week later he begat 
the siege of Arcot which fell after a resistance of five days. On the 
last day of February Tiravannamalai surrendered to a detachment 
of English troops under Captain Smith. Coote marched to Peru* 
m ukkal which finally submitted on 4 March, though the first assault 
made'on it was unsuccessful. 
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FALL OF PONDICHERRY 

The growing confusion at Pondicherry is vigorously portrayed by 
An an da Ranga Pillai.4® Bussy was now asked by Coote to surrender 
himself, in spite of Lally’H offer to ransom him. He departed for 
Madras on 9 March and the Europeans sent their women and 
children away. 

The English horse plundered right up to the bound-hedge. Karikal 
was raided by a small party that landed from some ships in the road 
and finally captured on 5 April. Its capture was worth the trouble 
because it afforded a certain inlet into the territories to Tanjore 
and its revenues. On his way back the English commander took 
Chidambaram and Vriddhachalam. Early in April Coote appeared 
near V'aludavur, 9 miles west of Pondicherry, while the French re- 
treated to the bound-hedge. On 17 April the French lost in an en- 
counter at the Perimbai hill and the villages -In the vicinity of 
Pondicherry came to be occupied hv the English. Lallv was des- 
perately anxious to secure the help of Haidar Ali. It was agreed 
that the latter should immediately send a body of 2,000 horse and 
3,000 sepoys with artillery and should be given the forts of Tyagadrug 
and Elavanasore and one lakh of rupees a month. Haidar agreed to 
supply additional horse and sepoys in consideration of further terri- 
torial concessions. 

Coote came to know of the negotiations of Haidar Ali with Lallv, 
but he thou glit that the former was busy at Srirangapatnam with 
his own affairs. In the beginning ot June, however, the first divi- 
sion of the Mysore troops under Makhdtun Ali, Haidars brother- 
in-law, arrived at Tyagadrug and routed Krishna Rao, die English 
sepoy leader, and made him retreat. The Mysore troops stationed 
at Dindigul commenced hostilities against the poligars dependent 
on the Trichinopoly country. In July they won another victory at 
Tiruviti and Haidar was much elated. Coote as a measure of reta- 
liation captured the Villiyanallur fort. Food supplies became very 
sc a r ce at Pondicherry and prices soared high. Makhdum Ali com- 
plained of lack of provisions: his troops plundered the villages and 
marched to JinJi. 

Pigot, the governor of Madras, himself arrived before Pondicherry 
in August but even the prospect of imminent destruction could not 
reconcile the council to him. Coote once more assumed command 
of the siege operations and was able to open fire in December on 
the tiefcnee of Pondicherry itself. Early in January 1761 a tempest 

46 The aged diarist was himself asked to guard a rampart on the walla of the fort 
with a body of 50 aepoya at bis own expense. 

H(IX)-41 
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scattered the English squadron and Lally thought there was still 
some hope. But in a few days the ships were back again and 
Pondicherry, suffering from extreme starvation, surrendered at 
discretion on 15 January. After more than four months of resistance 
Laliv, sick and worn out with despair and exhaustion, surrendered 
unconditionally. The spoils were very considerable, including 
484 guns, cannon, howitzers and mortars, 12,000 muskets and a huge 
quantity of shots and shells, gun-powder and other stores. The 
victors ruthlessly demolished' all the fortifications of the city. 

The fall of Pondicherry brought the war virtually to a close. 
Tvagadrug and Jinji, the two remaining fortresses of the French in 
Kamatak, speedily surrendered; Mahe on the Malabo coast was also 
reduced. Bv April 1761 there remained not a single place under 
the French in India. The fate of Laliv, the last champion of 
the French cause, was miserable When he returned to Pans, lie Was 
thrown into prison and later shamefully put to death. 

The fall of Pondicherry maths the final failure of the French to 
establish an empire in India. "It is true that the Peace of Paris 
restored to France, in 1763. Pondicherry and her other dependencies 
in Southern India; but they were restored, dismantled and defence- 
less, with their trade annihilated, with their influence gone, with 
the curse of defeat and failure stamped upon their habitations, they 
were restored at a time when England, using well the precious 
moments, had .rooted herself firmlv in the soil "dT 

CAUSES OF FRENCH DEFEAT 

The complete destruction of the French power, which appeared 
to occupy such a strong position in the years 1746-51, was the result 
of the operation of many causes, some proximate and others remote, 
some superficial and others deep-rooted. In the first place, the 
French Company was much inferior to its English rival. From its 
very inception, the French Company was characterised by excessive 
government control. After 1723 all Its higher officials were nomi- 
nated bv the Crown; and fixed dividends were guaranteed to the 
shareholders, irrespective of the profit or loss of the trade with India. 
They held iw> meeting at all for twenty years after w25, and were 
merely satisfied .with the regular receipt of their income. Real 
control over the Company passed into tile hands of the king's com- 
missaries. Thus the Company tended tq become more and more a' 
mere department of state and was marked bv the lethytfv and want 
of enterprise characteristic of the reign of Louis XV (1715-74). In 
, / 

47 Malleson. History of the Prrneh In India, 511. 
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addition, die European wars of France m the ei ghteent h century 
largely limited the amount of attention that the government could 
devote to Indian affairs. The Company, besides being dependent 
on a weak administration,, was also lacking in the support of a 
Strong and wealthy- trading class. 

The Abl>e Morellet, who was commissioned to report on the con- 
dition of the french Company soon after the close of the Seven 
Years’ War, declared that it was financially unsound even when it 
began the struggle with the English in 1744. He compared the trade 
ot the two companies in the period 1736-56 and found that the trade 
of the English was four times in value as much as that of the French. 
During the period of the struggle very few ships left for France with 
cargoes from India; and no large sums of raonev were despatched 
to India to revive the falling trade. After 1751 there was a pre- 
cipitate decline in the French trade. The commerce of the English 
Company, on the other hand, flourished even during the war. The 
funds available for the French in India were alwavs deficient; while 
the ministry in Paris, entangled in complex European wars, could 
not send adequate financial support. Very frequently the French 
in India were compelled to evade their financial obligations. Dupleix 
was handicapped in the execution of his plans for want of funds 
and was forced to tall back on his privatp resources and sometimes 
even to borrow on his personal credit. The wars and conquests of 
the French were unfortunately never self-supporting, “while the 
English did. on the whole, make their conquests pav”. Even Bussv, 
a soldier and diplomat, was of the opinion that laurels and conquests 
might be good enough for a commercial company, but were alwavs 
bad in the end when the expenses exceeded the receipts. The affairs 
of the French were trained, to a much greater extent than in the 
case ot the English, bv the irregular gains which the wars and 
alliances with the country powers brought; while the peculation and 
corruption of the officials were unbounded. These cankering evils 
in the organization of the French Company might be considered as 
one ot the prime factors which contributed to its final failure. 

Except Dupleix, and to some extent Lallv.and Bqssv, all the other 
French representatives in India were men of inferior talents. Even 
Dupleix was not sufficiently farseeing in some matters; he miscal- 
culated the enemv’s designs on several' occasions. Lallv’s vision was 
alwavs clouded bv passion and his Indian career was wrecked bv his 
overhearing temperament and his consequent estrangement from his 
colleagues. Bussv. in spite of his skill, could not succeed in build- 
ing up the fabric of French dominion in the Deccan on a firm basis; 
and bis withdrawal from the scene was quickly followed bv the 
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crumbliiig down 6f the whole edifice. Tlie French leaders did a 
great deal to nullify the success of their projects. On the other 
hand, the greatest possible cordiality existed among the English 
leaders. Lawrence was not at all jealous of Clive wheu the latter's 
reputation began to eclipse his own; ‘and Clive reciprocated this 
feeling by a warm admiration and sincere respect for his old leader. 
The civil authorities of the English in their turn warmly supported 
the efforts of the military commanders, and never once failed to stand 
bv them. The English possessed an array of able soldiers and 
cautious statesmen in the persons of Lawrence, Clive, Coote and 
Forde, Saunders and Pi got, any one of* whom was more than a match 
tor his French adversary. 

Even when we look at the mere military side of the whole con- 
flict, we see that the English forces were easily superior to those of 
the French and always got the better of their rivals in all pitched 
battles. The English soldier was more enduring and displayed 
greater valour than the French; while the sepovs in the pay of the 
English were under better discipline and more attached to their 
masters than their counterparts on the French side. 

The steady successes of the English on the mainland was accom- 
panied by, and largely due to, their success at sea. ‘The mastery 
of the sea, which usually, although not invariably, remained in 
British hands, gave the opponents of the French an advantage which 
no minor (French) success on land could balance.” No nation can 
hope to hold an extensive dominion King several thousand miles 
across the ocean, unless it l>e powerful at sea and able to maintain 
its lines of communication. England was gradually building up her 
ascendancy on the waterways of the world and her naval supremacy 
had become an assured fact at the close of the Sescn Years’ War. 
In all the phases of the Anglo-French struggle the English fl<ct 
always came to the rescue of their principal settlements and relieved 
them from their most embarrassing situations. 

The decline in the French naval power would in any case have 
contributed to the final victory of the English. Captain Mahan, the 
talented author of The Influence of Sea-Power upon Hist on/, explains 
at great length the consequences to both the parties in the struggle 
of their respective naval strength. 

The successful turn that was given to the course of the stmegle 
bv Clive in the most critical situations should never be lost s ; ght 
of. His capture of Arcot in 1751 diverted a large part of’ the encmv 
forces before Trichhtopoly and freed Muhammad Ali from his great 
danger. It was again his advice that made possible the isolation 
of Taw inSrirangam and his ultimate surrender. He alone realised 
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tlio assured superiority of England on the sea; and being convinced 
that the days ot French political power in India were numbered, ■ 
he steadily refused to risk his position in Bengal by proceeding to 
the help of Madras when JLally laid siege to it. Again, it was his, 
bold plan ofi despatching Forde to the northern sarkars that led to 
the extinction ot French power in that quarter. The English con- 
quest ot Bengal gave them the control of the richest part of India 
and furnished them with ‘the sinews of war and a firm base of" 
operations on the mainland’. Clive’s capture of Chandernagar 
deprived France of her only settlement in that province which was 
in more respects than one the key to the Indian empire. Once the 
English had secured possession of Bengal, their ultimate success was 
assured, no matter what might happen in other parts of India. It 
was Bengal that gave the English after 1757 an invincible military 
strength and an overwhelming superiority in finance. 

It is not adequate to lay stress upon one particular fatcor and 
underrate other factors which explain the failure of the French. An 
impartial survey must give to each- and all their proper place and 
perspective. To sum up, it may be said that England’s success was 
due to a variety ot causes: “the greater commercial prosperity of 
her trade with India; her superiority in the hard hand-to-hand fighting 
in Southern India; the severely practical genius of Lord Clive; her 
general ascendancy on the -sea which became particularly marked 
during the Seven Years’ War; the wealth and resources she was able 
to draw after 1757 from her oecupauon of Bengal: and, lastlv, the 
greater vigour and capacity of her national government which, less 
entangled than that ot France in European wars, had die leisure to 
direct its chief energies at a most critical time to the field of maritime 
and colonial expansion.” 



CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


BENGAL UNDER BRITISH PROTECTORATE 

(i7£7-i76£) 


The mid-eighteenth century was. a tumiug point in the history not 
only ot Bengal but of India as a whole. The vitality of the Mughal 
empire was exhausted, and its complete eclipse was only a question 
ot time; the seeds of British political supremacy were beiug sown in 
the fertile plains of Bengal and in Kamatak. Siraj-ud-daulah 's brief 
regime at Murshidabad marked a crucial stage in the emergence ot 
new India. 

ACCESSION OF SIRAJ-UD-DAULAH 

Nawab Alivardi Khan died in April 1756 without leaving an> male 
issue. He lett three daughtefs whom he had married to the three sons 
ot his elder brother Haji Ahmad. Mirza Muhammad Siraj-ud-daulah 
was the son of hi$ youngest daughter Amina Bcgam, wife of Zain-ud- 
din Ahmad Haibat Jang. Born in 1733 a few days before Alivardi’s 
appointment as deputy governor of Bihar, he became an object <>i his 
grandfather's special favour and affection which grew deeper with his 
elevation to the subahdarship of Bengal. Early in May 1752 Alhardi 
declared Siraj as his successor. The \oung man’s attitude towards the 
Europeans at this time was far from hostile. Soon afterwards; during 
his stay at Hughli, he was visited by the French and Dutch governors 
with presents befitting his dignity 1 2 3 4 . The president of the council at 
Calcutta, Roger Drake, accompanied by Chuttender and Becher. also 
visited him there in SeptemlxT 1752. They were all received b\ him, 
as the Calcutta council observed, ‘with the utmost politeness and dis- 
tinction far superior than was paid the French or Dutch’2 The con- 
duct of Siraj-ud-daulah was highly appreciated by the court of direc- 
tors® who wrote in' one of their letters* to the Calcutta council that 

1 Bengal Letter to Court, 18 September 1752, para 81. 

2 Ibid, para 112. 

3 Court’s Letter to Bengal, 23 January 1754. 

4 Ibid, 29 November 1754. 
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the Country Government’ had ‘always shown more preferable marks 
ot favour to the English than to the other European Nations’. 

Alivardi s choice of Siraj as his successor naturally caused heart* 
burning to his two sons-in-law, Nawazish Muhammad Shahamat Jang 
and Sayyid Ahmad Saulat Jang, deputy governors of Dacca ana 
Purnea respectively. Both of them, however, died towards the close 
of Alivardi’s administration. But Ghasiti Begam, widow of the former, 
and Shaukat Jang, the latter s son, remained seriously jealous of Siraj- 
ud-dauiah. There was also no dearth of other self-interested persons 
to foment conspiracies against Siraj-ud-daulah’s succession. They were 
active even before the old nawab breathed his lasts. 

Siraj had suspicions, not without good grounds, that the English 
were in complicity with his rivals. Jean Law tells us that like some 
others the English, ‘led away l»v the idea that he would not have suffi- 
cient influence to get himself recognised as Subahdar . . . carried on 
c\>i respondence’ with Ghasiti Begain. Siraj-ud- d aulah even suspected 
them of having ‘an understanding’ with Shaukat Jang®. Under the 
impression that the rivals of Siraj had better prospects of success, the 
council at Calcutta considered it advisable to be on good terms with 
their leader, Rajballabh. So at the request of Watts, chief of the Eng- 
lish factory- at Qasimbazar, they gave shelter to Rajballabh s son, 
Krishnadas, when the latter fled awav to Calcutta in March 1756 with 
his family and ‘with immense riches of his father and widow (Ghasfti 
Regam) ot his master” 7 . It is noted in Ilolwell’s letter to the court of 
directors, dated 30 November 1756. that Rajballabh had joined Gha- 
siti Begam in opposing the succession of Siraj-ud-daulah; and ‘finding 
the death ot the old Suba was near at hand, and recollecting his own 
family and the greatest part of his wealth were exposed to danger at 
Dacca, his first c are was to draw them to a place of security*. So he 
“applied to Mr Watts ... telling his family were going from Dacca to 
worship at Juggernaut (Puri) and should take Calcutta in die way; re- 
questing at the same time that they might there find a proper recep- 
tion”. Orme, the famous contemporary historian, writes that when 
there remained no hope of Aliyardi’s recovery- Ghasiti Be^am left 
Murshidabad city and encamped yvith 10,000 men at Motijhil, a gar- 
den tyvo miles south of the city. “Many now began to think and to 
sav that she would prevail in her opposition” against Siraj-ud-daulah. 
Watts was ‘easily induced to oblige her minister and advised the au- 
thorities at Calcutta to comply with Rajballabh’s request®. 

5 Hill. Bengal in 1756-57, TIT, 163. 

6 Ibid. 

. 7 Ibid, U. 4. _ 

8 Military Transactions of the British Nation In IndostarC n, SO. 
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All this naturally strengthened Siraj-ud-daul all’s suspicion against 
the English. When Dr Forth, surgeon of the Cossimbazar factory, 
came to see the ailing nawab Siraj said in his presence that the Eng- 
lish 'intended to support Ghasiti Begam’. On Ahvardi’s query regard- 
ing this charge the surgeon dismissed it as a ‘malicious report' and 
said that the English had no desire to interfere in political matters. 
But Siraj-ud-daulah’s suspicion was not removed. 

This was the situation when Alivardi died and the licir-dcsignatc 
assumed the reins of government. Drake, president of the eouucil at 
Calcutta, wrote a letter of congratulation to the new nawab and asked 
for his favour and protection. Siraj assured the Company’s vakil that 
“he would show the English greater marks of friendship and esteem 
. than his grandfather had done”. 9 

But the masnad of Bengal did not pro\e to be a bed ot roses ior 
Siraj-ud-daulah even for a moment. At the outset he had to reckon 
with the clever machinations of his rival kinsmen to as also their shrewd 
and intriguing partisans, chiefly Rajballabh. Though not vet posse ssed 
of ripe experience in matters of administration and already addicted 
to the vices of drinking and debauchery, then so much prevalent 
among the members of the aristocracy, Siraj was intelligent enough 
to realize the necessity of immediate suppression of the internal dan- 
gers. So within a fortnight of the death of Alivardi, he bv a masterly 
stroke frustrated the intrigues of Ghasiti Begam by removing her 
peacefully and quietly to her own palace and by taking possession 
of her wealth 11 . Then he dealt with Shaukat Jang who had not yet 
recognized his accession. The nawab left Murshidabad for Purnca on 
16 May 1756 12 , asking the English and the French on the same day 
to pull down the fortifications which they were reported to have com- 
menced erecting during the period of his grandfather’s last illness 11 . 
On reaching Rajmahal (about 20 May) he received Drake’s letter of 
explanation regarding the fortifications 1 * Though written in modest 
terms the letter showed no desire to comply with the nawab’s demand. 
So he cancelled his inarch to Purnea and proceeded to deal with the 
English, an open rupture with whom was soon precipitated by cer- 
tain events. 

9 Hill, III, 290. 

10 Ibid. 163. 

11 Ibid. 217-218. 

12 Hill, I, 6. 

13 Ibid. III. 165. 

14 Ibid. II. 8. 
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CAUSES OF SIRAJ-UD-DAULAH’S 
WAR WITH THE ENGLISH 

It is difficult to agree with the view which attributes the quarrel 
between Siraj-ud-daulah und the English to his ‘trivial, inconsistent, 
and in various respects ill-grounded pretences’, his ‘violent and rapa- 
cious disposition’, 15 his recklessness, premeditated designs, and un- 
justifiable vindictiveness. In fact, a collision between them was the 
natural outcome of their conflicting interests. It could not be avoided 
unless both preferred to sleep over changing conditions. There is no 
doubt that the English East India Company was trying to impro\c 
its position and to enhance its influence in Bengal. Indeed, the possi- 
bility of a revolution in the government of the province had already 
been contemplated by one of its able officers even during the lifetime 
of AlivardilB. 

Construing some actions on the pail of the English Company as 
prejudicial to the authority of his govommnet, Siraj-ud-daulah pm- 
tested on the basis of three specific charges. One was that the English 
had ‘built strong fortifications and dug a large ditch in the King’s do- 
minions contrary to the laws of the country’. The second was that they 
had ‘abused the privilege of their dast.iks by granting them to such 
as were no ways entitled to them, from which practice the King has 
suffered greatly in the revenue of his customs’. The third complaint 
was that they had ‘given protection to such of the King’s subjects as 
have bv their behaviour in the employs they were enthusted with 
made themselves liable to be called to an account and instead of giv- 
ing them up on demand they allowed such persons to shelter them- 
selves within their bounds from the hands of justice’. He was prepared 
to 'pardon their fault and pennit their residence here’ if they promised 
'to remove the foregoing complaints of their conduct’ and agreed ‘to 
trade upon the same tenns as other merchants did’ in the time of 
Murshid Quli Khan 17 . 

None of the charges was baseless. There is no doubt that, during 
the last days erf Alivardi, the Europeans in Bengal, apprehending 
serious disturbances after his demise, ‘began without anv conceal- 
ment’, as Hill remarks, ‘to repair and strengthen their fortifications’^. 
Siraj id not consider it proper to remain silent in the matter; he felt, 
like Murshid Quli and Alivardi, that the Europeans could be permit- 

15 Watts, Memoirs of the Revolution in Bernal in the years 1757-60, 12. 

16 Hill, III, 328. Proceedings of the Indian History Congress, Allahabad Session, 
1938. 

17 Hill, I, 3-4. 

18 Ibid, xlvi. 
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led to build strong fortifications within his jurisdiction only at the 
cost of his own authority. He apprehended that their political and 
militaiy successes in south India would embolden them to interfere 
in Bengal politics. The Carnatic episode must have considerably in- 
fluenced Siraj -ud- d aulah’s policy towards' tKe Europeans in Bengal. 
David Rannie notes in an account, dated August 1756, that the prin- 
cipal cause of the war between Siraj-ud-daulah and the English 'is the 
knowledge of what happened on the coast of Coromandel, for many 
Moors (and some of distinction among them) have come lately from 
thence and declared that the English and French have divided the 
country while their respective Nabobs are no better than shadows of 
what they should be’ 19 . 

Siraj desired to enforce his injunction prohibiting erection of forti- 
fications not only on the English but also on the other European trad- 
ing companies. Even Holwell writes: . . though liberty of trade 

is granted to the Danes and Prussians, yet they are prohibited forti- 
fications or garrisons” 20 The French also received his orders to desist 
from strengthening their fortifications at Chandemagar at the same 
time when those concerning the English were communicated to 
Drake 2 !. They were able to satisfy the nawab. But he was ‘extremely 
disgusted’, writes Cooke, secretary of the Calcutta council, at the 
answer he received from Drake 22 . 

Plenty of contemporary evidence fully warrants the charge regard- 
ing abuse of dastaks by die Company’s servants. It had continued 
unabated ‘in spite of strong complaints against it by Siraj-ud-daulah's 
predecessors and some attempts on the part of the Company’s autho- 
rities to regulate it 23 . In 1755 the court of directors asked the Calcutta 
council ‘to be extremely careful to prevent all abuses of the dastaks. 
We read in the contemporary account of David Rannie : “The injus- 
tice of the Moors consists in that being by their courtesy permitted 
to live here as merchants, to protect and judge what natives were 
their servants and to trade custom free, we under that pretence pro- 
tected all die Nabob’s subjects that claimed our protection, though 
they were neither our servants nor our merchants, and gave our 
(leitucks or passes to numbers erf natives to trade custom free, to the 
great prejudice of ’the Nabob’s revenue, nay more, we levied large 
duties upon goods brought into our districts from die very people 

19 Hill, 10, 384. 

20 Ibid, n, 17. 

21 Ibid, 8. 

22 Ibid, 292. 

23 K. K. Dana, Bengal Subah , I, 301-2. 
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that permitted us to trade custom Iree.” 2 ^ Holwell recorded in his 
letter to the court, dated -30 November *1756, that lie was not sur- 
prised at the abuse ot dustaks being treated as a cause of complaint. 
Drake made an exaggerated statement that he had in a great measure 
curbed that unlicensed practice’ and was ‘warm to remedy and put 
those checks which were resolved on to prevent the abuse of that 
indulgence’ 25 . 

It is not really difficult to understand Siraj-ud-da ula h’s standpoint 
in regard to the third charge. David Rannie clearly states 'that the 
English Company gave protection to the nawab’s subjects though 
they were neither its servants nor its merchants. Further, for ccrlaiu 
reasons, particular!)' for Rajballabh’s machinations against Siraj-ud- 
dau tail's succession as the moving spirit of the party of opposition, 
the relation between them was not at all cordial. Rajballabh and his 
son Krishnadas had not given any account of their administration at 
Dacca for many years 2 **. Naturaily apprehensive of being called to 
account to Siraj-ud-daulah, Rajballabh sent his family with his son 
Krishnadas to Calcutta for security under the protection of die Eng- 
lish. They continued to provide shelter for the son and family of an 
ex-officer of the government who had incurred the nawab’s displea- 
sure, even after the nawab had demanded their dismissal. Richard 
Becher, a contemporary servant of the Company, notes that the admis- 
sion of Krishnadas and his wealth into Calcutta was ‘a wrong step’27. 
lie further observes : “Could it ever he imagined the government 
would permit the English to protect or screen from justice a man who 
had been in so considerable a post as Naib or Deputy to die Nabob 
of Dacca? Surely the Nabob has a right to call his subjects to an 
account- without our interfering and how the Company’s interest was 
anv wav concerned I can not find out.” 25 When Alivardi’s end was 
imminent Watts himself sent a letter to the president at Calcutta sug- 
gesting. that it would be ‘expedient’ to withdraw protection from 
Krishnadas and his family. Regarding it to be a ‘salutary advice’ and 
apprehending ‘troublesome consequences’ from coninuing to protect 
Rajballabh’s family till the death of Alivardi, Holwell ‘pressed more 
than once tor the dismission of this family’. He pleads, however, that 
the president could not' act accordingly because of the circumstances 
which he narrates thus: “We no sooner received advice of the 
death of Alivardx Cawn, than we had notice also of the stand made 

24 Hill, HI. 384. 

•25 Ibid. If, 18. 

26 Ibid. I. 250, 278. 

27 Ibid, II. 158. 

21 Ibid. 
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against Siraj-ud-daulah’s succession by the young Begam (Cliasiti 
Begam) and her party of which Raagballob was the chief minister and 
favourite of his mistress so that it became at that juncture a danger- 
ous step to the Company’s interest to turn his family out of the Settle- 
ment, the more specially as for some days advices from all quarters 
were in favour of the Begam's , party ."29 Self-interest was the key to 
this unwarranted step on the part of the English Company, but its 
immediate consequences proved to be detrimental to it. 

The disgraceful treatment of Narayan Singh 30 , Siraj-ud-daulali’s 
messenger to the Company’s governor, Drake, by him and some of 
his colleagues made matters worse. Narayan Singh carried a letter of 
Ihe nawab demanding the delivery of Krislinadas with his family and 
wealth'* 1 . According to some'* 2 he entered Calcutta in disguise on 14 
April and went to the house of Omicfaand, one of the most influential 
citizens of Calcutta. As the governor, Drake, was then at Barusut, he 
was introduced by Omichand to Holwell and Pearkes in the evening 
of that day. On Drake’s return to Calcutta next morning, Omichand 
went with Narayan Singh for interview with him. Suspecting e\il 
motives on their part, Drake and his colleagues did not see Naru\ an 
Singh nor did they receive the letter he had with him. As owlered 
bv them, some of their sergeants turned him out of the Company's 
settlement ‘with insolence and derision’ 33 . At the same time the 
Calcutta council wrote to Watts at Qasimbazar to take due precau- 
tions against the adverse consequences of this step and the latter 
seems to have acted satisfactorily for some time. 

Siraj-ud-daulah naturally felt insulted at this incident. Bccher des- 
cribes it as being an affront that it could not be expected any Prince 
would- put up with from a sett erf merchants’ 3 * There was no reason 
to doubt the bonafide of the letter which Narayan Singh was autho- 
rised to take with him and to see in the whole affair nothing but a 
clever move on the part of Omichand. Holwell himself believed that 
Narayan Singh had been deputed by the nawab to demand the deli- 
veryof Krishnadas and his family 35 . 

Some accused Narayan Singh of having ‘clandestinely entered the 
town (of Calcutta)’, and of being ‘in secret conference with Omi* 

29 Hitt, n, 5. 

30 Brother of Rajaram, faujdar of Midnapur, and head of the espionage department 
in the nawab’s government He. is referred to also as Naraindas (Hitt, I, 121). 

31 Orme, II. 54. 

32 Ibid. Hill. H. 6. 

33 Orme, II, 54. 

34 Hill, II, 160. 

35 Letter to CoutJ, 30 November 1756, para 6. 
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chand 3®. This was but a plea to cover the real motive of the Calcutta 
council which finds expression in the following words of Holwell: 

We were all a good deal embarrassed how to act on this occasion 
(seeing) that the same reasons that before forbade the family Ijeing 
turned out of the place after the Suhedar’s death still subsisted equally 
strong against delivering them up, as the contest was yet undecided 
between Siraj-ud-daulan and the young Begum.” It is doubtful if 
Narayan Singh ‘stole like thief or a spy into the Settlement’ (Calcutta). 
Becher states : “I am therefore firmly of opinion that he did not enter 
Calcutta in disguise and Mr IIolweH’s own account of the affair con- 
vinces me he did not."37 Omichand's statement regarding ‘Narax an 
Singh's entry into Calcutta in disguise is thus explained by lvm: 
"Omichand had, I believe, been instrumental in getting admission for 
Krishendas and his family into Calcutta and was very sensible the 
errand Narain Singh came upon would be disagreeablv received. He, 
therefore, in dread of the gentlemen’s resentment (some of whom he 
knew were not his friends) might pretend Narain Singh came in dis- 
guise in order it possible to clear himself from anv knowledge of his 
coming.” 38 Omichand stated before Holwell on 14 April that Naravan 
Singh ‘had got in the disguise of a European dress’ 3 ®. Blit Holwell was 
informed next morning bv the jamadar of the chowkey, where Nara- 
van Singh had landed, that he ‘came in the disguise of a common Ben- 
gal paikar ^broker)-* 0 . How can the two different versions be recon- 
ciled? “There cannot well be”, writes Becher significantly, “a greater 
distinction in dress between a Clui.tian and a Bengali paikar .'* t 

Wliat ignited the flame was Drake’s letter, received bv Siraj-ud- 
daulali after lie had reached Rajmahal about 20 May 1756, on his wav 
to Pumea. According to Holwell, Drake observed in his replv that 
‘some enemies had advised bis Excellency without regard to truth’ 
that the English ‘were erecting new fortification’^; they were onlv 
repairing the wharf and had dug no other ditch except that one which 
they had executed at the time of the Maratha invasions with the 
‘knowledge and approbation’* 3 of Alivardi. Drake’s reply is also said 
to have contained the following impolitic expression: “. . . in die 
late war between our nation and the French, they had attacked and 

36 Hill, t. 121: II. 7. 

37 Ibid. II. 159. 

38 Ibid. 

39 Ibid, 6. 

40 Ibid. 

41 Ibid, 159. 

42 Ibid, IT. 147. 

43 Ibid, 8. 
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taken the town of Madras, contrary to the neutrality we expected had 
been preserved in the MogulPs dominions, and mat there being at 
present great appearance of another war between the two Crowns, 
we were under some apprehensions they would act in the same man- 
ner in Bengal; to prevent which we were only repairing our Line of 
guns to the water- side”. 44 

This statement, 'carrying', as Holwell notes, ‘a tacit reflection on 
the Suba’s (Nawab’s) will or power to protect* the English, exaspera- 
ted Siraj-ud-daulah who is said to have exclaimed on receipt of Drake's 
letter : "Who shall dare to think of commencing hostilities in my coun- 
try, or presume to imagine I have not power to protect them?"* 5 
Abandoning his campaign against Shaukat Jang, the nawab immedia- 
tely marched back for Murshidabad. Before his return there (1 June) 
a body of his troops had invested the English factory at Qasimbazar 
(22 Mav) according to his instructions. 

The Qasimbazar factory was seized bv the nawab’s soldiers on 4 
Tune. It was now too late for the English to succeed in anv attempt 
to pacify him. Taking nothing but guns and ammunition from the 
English factory the nawab marched for Calcutta on 5 Tune at the head 
of a large armv with Watts, chief of the factory, and another mem- 
ber of it, as prisoners of war. They were released bv the nawab during 
his return joumev. from Calcutta and the French governor at Chander- 
nagar was ordered bv him to send them ‘safe’ to Madras. Both the 
nawab and the English tried to enlist Dutch and French assistance, 
but thev remained neutral. 

CAPTURE OF CALCUTTA BY SIRAJ-UD-DAULAH 

On 16 June the nawab’s armv appeared before Calcutta and deli- 
vered an attack on the northern side of the town which was repulsed. 
Next dav, however, the nawab entered the town with his troops and 
on the 18th drove the defenders of the Fort from their outposts. At 
about 10 a.m. on the 19th governor Drake, Commandant Minchin, 
Captain -Grant and several other Englishmen left Fort William to its, 
fate, Manningham and Frankland having already deserted it. Thev 
boarded the ships in the Hughli river with women and children and 
took shelter at Fulta. Those who remained in the Fort selected Hol- 
well as governor after what thev described as ‘disgraceful desertion* 
on die part of others. But Holwell could not control confusion, dis- 
order and tuiriult among those who were then in the Fort; effective 

44 Hdl, n, 9. 

45 IbU. 15. 
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resistance on their part became impossible. In the afternoon of 20 
June the nawabV troops captured Hie Fort. 

HOLWEI L’S ‘BIACK, HOLF’ STORY 

What was the fate of Holwell and others who surrendered them- 
selves as prisoners of war*'’ TIolwell stated in his letters to the coun- 
cils at Fort St George and Bombay dated 17 Tub' 1756: "The resist- 
ance we made and the loss thev suffered so irritated the Nawab that 
he ordered mvself and all the prisoners promisculouslv to the number 
of about 165 or 170 to be crammed together into a small prison in the 
tort called the Black Hole, from whence only about 16 of us came 
out alive in the morning, the rest being suffocated to death. **40 But con- 
ceding that he had committed some ‘errors and omissions’ in this 
letter ‘in the wretched state’ in which he was then placed, he states 
in his letter to Fort St George, dated 3 August 1756. that he had 
ovei reckoned the number of prisoners put into the Black Hoke and 
the number of the dead the former being onlv 146 and the latter 123’. 
and that he had done ‘injustice’ to the nawab bv charging him ‘with 
designtdb having ordered the unheard of piece of crueltv of cram- 
ming us all into that small prison’* 7 , as he had only passed ‘general’ 
orders for their imprisonment, and his guards perpetrated cruelties on 
them in a spirit of revenge for the personal losses which thev had 
suffered Varving statements regarding the number of English pri- 
soners and victims have been recorded in some other letters too.*® 

The veracity of Hofwell's story of the ‘Black Hole' came to be oues- 
tioned more than half a century ago bv some competent writers on 
strong grounds.50 One of them T H. T.’ttle, described it as ‘a gigantic 
hoax' 81 . Inconsistencies in a number of contemporary accounts on 
Holwell’s storv, including some of his own. absence of anv mention 
of this incident in some contemporan histories in Persian.® which 
had reasons to be prejudiced more against thau in favour of Sirai-ud- 
daulah, cannot but lead an unbiased writer to reasonable doubt about 
its authenticity. The view describing Holwell’s storv to be untrue 

46 Hill, T, 115. 

47 Said to be about 18 feet square According to C R. Wilson the exact dimen- 
sions were 19 feet by 14 feet 10 inches. 

48 He expr esses a similar opinion in his letter to William Davis. 

49 Hill, T, 43-44, 50, 61 - 62 ; in, 70-71. 

50 Bengal: Past and Present (1916), 136-71. 

51 IWd (1915), 76. 

52 Such as Slyar, Miyaz and Mmagar Name. 
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has been criticised 55 ou rather unsatisfactory grounds. Whether his 
story is true, half-true or untrue, it is certain that Siraj-ud-daulah was 
not personally responsible lor what is narrated to have occurred .* 54 

FATE OF OTHER ENGLISH FACT*ORIES 

On the capture of the Qasimbazar factory by die nawab’s troops 
the Calcutta council instructed their officers in different factories to 
remain alert for defence and safe withdrawal if necessary. Peter 
Amyatt and Thomas Boddom, chiefs at Luckipur and Balasore respec- 
tively, escaped and joined Drake’s party at Fulta. Richard Becher, 
chief of the Dacca factory, was forced to surrender it to the deputy 
governor, Dasarath Khan, but he found shelter — with his subordinates 
and the English ladies — in the local French factory. There they were 
treated with kindness and provided with a sloop which carried them 
to Fulta on 26 August. The onlv factors’ that the English could retain 
was that at Balaraingarhi at the mouth of the Balasore river. 

DEUH OF SHAUKAT I A N G 

Siraj-ud-daulah started from Calcutta (renamed Alinagar by him) 
on 24 June, leading one of his generals named Manickchand (previous- 
1\ diwan of the Burdwan raja) as its governor, and came back to Mur- 
shidabad on 11 July. Meanwhile Shaukat Jang had managed to secure 
a formal fannan from the Delhi court conferring on him the subah- 
darship which he had prepared himself to seize from Siraj-ud-daulah 
with the support of some discontented persons in Bengal. But Siraj 
took effective steps to baffle his design. Marching against him towards 
tlu* end of September 1756 tin.* nawab defeated and lolled him in a 
battle near Manihari (in the Pumea district) on 16 October. The victo- 
rious nawab returned to Murshidabad ‘in gold-decorated boats with 
every pomp'. 55 

Thus within si\ months of his accession Siraj-ud-daulah succeeded 
in overpowering the rival opposition. He was now at the zenith of his 
power and prosperity, as the contemporary historian Chulam Husain 
observes. This generated in his mind a false sense of security anil 
might have led him to think that the capture of Calcutta was too 
strong a blow at the power of the English to leave any chance of its 
recovery by them. It was probably out of this confidence that he did 

53 Cambridge History of India, V, 156. 

54 See I. N. Sarkar, History of Bengal (Dacca University) 11,476-77. B. K. Otipta, 
Siraj-ud-daulah and the East India Company, 72, 131. 

55 Siyar (Eng. tram.), II, 206-7, 214. Mutafjar Noma, 57ab. 
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not follow up his success in Calcutta by proceeding against the Eng- 
lish at Fulta.® 6 Scrafton observes, “It may appear matter of wonder, 
why the Souboh permitted us to continue so quietly at Fulta, till we 
were become formidable to him, which I can only account for from 
his mean opinion of us, as he had been frequently heard to say, he, 
did not imagine there were ten thousand men in all Ferenghistan 
(meaning Europe) and had no idea erf our attempting to return by 
force. 57 Jean law also writes that the nawab ‘was very far from 
thinking that the English ivould entertain the idea of re-establishing 
themselves by Force'. 58 

RECOVERY OF CALCUTTA BY THE ENGLISH 

As a matter of tact, fresh troubles were brewing for Siraj-ud-daulah, 
of which he had no knowledge yet. It ought to have been considered 
by him that the English, with their strong position in south India, 
would naturally make an attempt to regain what they had lost in Ben- 
gal. The fugitives of Fulta were not inactive. While struggling against 
great hardships with occasional assistance from some Indians of the 
neighbourhood 5 ^ (including Nabakrishna of Sobhabazar in Calcutta) 
as also from the French and the Dutch, 80 they also engaged themsel- 
ves in correspondence with some influential men in Bengal, such as 
Manikchand, Khwaja Wajid, Jagat Seth and Durlabhram, to ‘interest 
them' 61 in their favour. They had to wait for a few months before 
they fully succeeded in this game. 

In the meantime other circumstances had helped the English to 
recover their influence and position in Bengal. On hearing of the out- 
break of hostilities in Bengal, the Madras council had hurriedly sent 
there Major Killpatrick with 200 soldiers. This was too small a rein- 
forcement for offensive action. But when the news of the Calcutta 
disaster reached them, they* after some discussions decided, in view 
of the great importance of the settlement of Calcutta to -the English, 
that the ‘utmost efforts’ should be made to recover it. Though there 
were apprehensions regarding the recrudescence of hostilities with 
the French, the council at Madras, persuaded largely bv the wise argu- 
ments of Robert Orme (then second in the Madras council), resolved 
to send an expedition to Bengal under Admiral Watson, who had 

56 Orme, II, 79-80. 

57 Reflection), etc.. 61. 

58 HOI, m. 176. 

59 HOI. I. 171. 

60 Ibid, 25, 37, 306. Scrafton. 60. 
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been sent to Lidia two years earlier with a squadron ’and ,a irinj^s 
regiment, and Colonel Clive, who, having already distinguished him- 
self by his brilliant activities at Arcot, was then deputy governor 
of Fort St David. On 13 October the council at Fort St George 
wrote to Bengal that the object of the expedition was not merely 
to recover Calcutta and the other settlements in Bengal, but to get 
all their privileges restored to the ‘full extent’ and 'ample reparation’ 
for the losses of the English. 8 ^ The}' further noted that, if on die 
arrival of these forces the nawab expressed his willingness to effect 
a satisfactory settlement, then "the sentiments of revenging injuries 
should give place to the necessity of sparing as far as possible the 
many bad consequences of war”. But they were apparently not hope- 
ful of any peaceful solution, for they wrote : "... the sword should 
go hand in hand with the pen, and on the arrival of the present 
armament, hostilities should immediately commence with the utmost 
vigour". They advised the Calcutta authorities to try ‘to effect a 
junction with any powers in the provinces of Bengal that may be 
dissatisfied with the violences of the Nabob’s government, or that 
mav have pretensions to the Nabobship'. 8 " 5 

The expedition .sailed on 16 October and reached Bengal bv the 
middle of December. On 17 December Watson and Clive w’rote to 
the nawab two separate letters of ‘unmistakablv threatening charac- 
ter’ demanding therein not only the restoration of what was claimed 
by them as the Companv's ‘ancient rights and privileges’ but also 
‘proper satisfaction’ lor the losses sustained bv them. The nawab 
sent a reply, but we do not know what it was like and most pro- 
bably it did not reach Watson or Clive. 84 On 20 December Clive’s 
troops gained success in a short skirmish with some soldiers of the 
nawab at Budge Budge. Manikchand made but a show of fighting 
anti Hed awav to Murshidahad. Clive recovered Calcutta on 2 
January without meeting anv serious opposition Early next morning 
Watson took possession of the Fort and made it over formallv to 
Drake and the council of Fort William. War was formallv declared 
against the. nawab bv the council at Calcutta in the name of the 
Company and also by Watson in the name of the king of England. 85 
The English troops plundered Hughli within a few days, and destroy- 
ed there the fort and granaries of the nawab and ‘as many of the 
magnificent houses* as ‘the short time would permit’. 88 They soon 

62 Hill. T. 239. 

63 Ibid, 239-40. 
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returned to Calcutta, 'ravaging' the places on both the banks of the 
Hughli river. 

On hearing of all this _£iraj-ud-daulah immediately left Murshi- 
dabad tor Calcutta. Even on 23 January he wrote to Watson 

...if the -English behave themselves like merchants and follow my 
orders, they may rest assured of my favour, protection and assis- 
tance . From the nawabs correspondence with Watson at this time 
it appears that ne was desirous of accommodating matters with the 
English, but the situation had become too hot for a settlement. On 
30 January he crossed the river Hughli and had shortly an indecisive 
lighting with the English. This was, however, followed by the con- 
clusion of the treaty of Alinagar between him and the English on 
9 February 1757. By this treaty the nawab promised to confirm 
what the English claimed as their old privileges, and to restore to 
them what had been plundered in Calcutta by his troops and had 
been accounted For in his state papers. lie also granted diem 
permission to fortify Calcutta as well as to coin siccasfi 7 There is 
no doubt that the terms of this treaty were both ’honorable and 
advantageous for the Company’ as Clive himself wrote in his letter 
to the secret committee on 22 February .68 

It would not be correc t to sav that the nawab concluded this 
treaty being terrified by Clive’s night attack on his camp. That 
attack was not at all a success. In fact, this cessation of hostilities 
by the rival parties was due to certain Forces which neither of them 
could afford to ignore. As for the nawab, he had to consider the 
fact that manv of his officers were unwilling to continue fighting 
any more. 00 Very few of them were sincerely attached to him. He 
also apprehended that Ahmad Shah Abdali, after his recent victorv 
over the imperial forces, might advance further east towards Bihar 
and Bengal. 70 It is significant to note the following statement of the 
nawab in his letter to Colonel Clive, dated 17 May 1757 : By the 
Favour and goodness of God. Abdallv is returning by continued 
inarches to his own country.” 7 ! As regards Clive, it is to be noted 
that the news of the recrudescence of Anglo-French hostilities had 
already reached India and he rightly calculated that there would be 
risk for English interests in a combination of the French with the 
nawab. He was also conscious of his own strained relations with 

67 ScraftOD. 215-17. Stewart, Hhtory of Bengal, Appendix XIT. 

61 Hat. n. 239. 

69 Slyar (Enf. trans.), II. 221. 

70 Scraftan, 75. 
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Admiral Watson and the Calcutta, council. They had chosen “the 
critical moment, when the Nawab was marching upon Calcutta, to 
harass Clive himself, and on the 18th January, demanded that he 
should place himselt under the orders of the Council of Fort William 
both as to the plan oi military operations and the conduct of nego- 
tiations".^ 

CAPTURE OF CHANDERNAfiAR BY THF. ENGLISH 

The outbreak of the Seven Years’ War introduced fresh complica- 
tions into Bengal politics in die midst of which. Siraj-ud-daulah dis- 
played lack of right judgment and correct decision at critical mo- 
ments. A timely alliance between the French in Bengal, who were 
the natural enemies of the English, and the nawab would have 
proved to be a serious menace to the English. But -the nawab 
failed to effect such an alliance. The negotiations of the French 
with the English for neutrality in Bengal finally broke off on 4 
March, when the latter received a large reinforcement of Europeans 
from Bombay. Conquest of the French possessions in Bengal was 
undoubtedly desired by the English. The nawab at first protested 
against this on the ground that he would not allow one class of his 
subjects to be molested bv another, and when the English engaged 
themselves in making preparations for an attack on Chandemagar 
he charged them with violation of the terms of the treaty of Alinagar. 

A letter sairl to have lieen sent bv the nawab to Admiral Watson 
on 10 March 7 -' 1 has lieen construed bv some as his consent to an 
English attack on Chandemagar. There are reasons to doubt that 
authenticity of this letter; even if it is regarded as coming from the 
nawab himself, ‘it certainly was never meant’, as S< rafton writes,"-* 
to permit the English to inarch against Chandemagar. As a matter of 
fact, the nawahls embarrassment due to his fear of a north-eastern 
Afghan push and the insincerity of some of his own men caused a 
regrettable vacillation in his mind which prevented him from taking 
prompt and proper steps to help the French. We read in some con- 
temporary English accounts that there was a large force of the nawab 
near Chandemagar under Nanda Kumar, faujdar of Ilughli, which 
ought to have resisted the English attack on Chandemagar. But a 
“well applied bribe” to Nanda Kumar “removed all obstacles, for 
it persuaded him to withdraw the troops under his command” 75 
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from Chandemagar. The English attacked Chandemagar in March 
1757. Alter a gallant defence of the fort there for a few days the 
local French chief, Renault, surrendered to the English on 23 March 
on certain terms. Renault and his party were kept in close confine- 
ment in Calcutta. 


The capture of Chandemagar by the English dealt a crushing 
blow to French ‘power and prestige in Bengal, and it meant a signi- 
ficant gain lor the fomier in that period of grave complications in 
international and Indian politics. By destroying the jhances of a 
Franco-Muslim alliance in Bengal against the English, it made the 
latter comparatively free to take bolder steps against Siraj-ud-daulah. 
It also adversely allected the position of the French, in other parts 
ot India bv making it impossible tor them to utilize Bengal’s re- 
sources any longer in their conflict with the English. As Clive wrote 
to the select committee at Fort St George on 30 March 1757, 
\ . . nothing could have happened more seasonable for the expedi- 
tious re-establishment of Calcutta than the reduction of Chander- 
nagar. It was certainly a large, rich and thriving colony, and the 
loss of it is an unexpressible blow to the French Company.”™ 


The English were anxious to take the utmost advantage of their 
success. To make it impossible for the nawab to utilize French 
assistance in their impending conflict with him and for complete 
extinction ot French influence in Bengal, the English demanded of 
him the expulsion ol all Frenchmen irom his dominions and the 
surrender ol the French fugitives at Qasimbazar. The nawab at first 
prudently refused to eomplv with it on certain reasonable grounds 
which, however, did not satisfy the English. They realized that the 
stay of the Frenchmen in Bengal, during the period of their acute 
conflict with them, as almost certain allies of the nawab, would be 
prejudicial to their interest. So they thought henceforth not only of 
total elimination of Fitench influence but also of replacement of 
Siraj-ud-daulah bv a new nawab whom they could more easily 
control. While engaged in a plot to resize their second ambition, 
Zy pressed on the nawab their demand for expelling ** French 
Admiral Watson even went to the length of wntmg to him aft 
"if he continued to protect the Kings enemies, he would hj$* up a 
flame in his country, that all the waters of the Ganges should not 
nuenctr Thus intimidated and embarrassed Siraj-ud-daulah lost 
quench . discarding his earner resolution to protect 

theFrwich, he asked Jean Law, chief of the French factory at Qasim- 
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bazar, and other French fugitives, to leave Bengal. Law and his 
party left Qasimbazar on 18 April and proceeded towards Bihar. 

This was an extremely injudicious — indeed suicidal — step on the 
part of Siraj-ud-daulah. Most probably he thought that after com- 
parative relief from the pressure of adverse circumstances he would 
recall the Frenchmen and utilize their services if necessary. Accord- 
ing to the contemporary historian Ghulam Husain,* the nawab at 
die time of Law’s departure told him “that at present it was fit that 
he should deg^rt; and that if there should happen anything new lie 
would send for him again”. Law exclaimed, “Send for me again 1 
Rest assured, my Lord Nawab, this is the last time we shall see 
each other. Remember my words. We shall never meet again, it 
is nearly impossible." 7 " These were prophetic words. 

* 

CONSPIRACY AGAINST SIRAJ-UD-DAULAH 

Indeed, Siraj-ud-daulah’s star was paling fast. A deep and well- 
laid conspiracy against him Was now maturing. 78 Of its leaders 
some might have personal grievances against him; but others — prin- 
cipally Mir Jafar, Rai Durlabhram, Omichand and Jagat Seth, the 
great banker — were guided purely by motives of self-interest, which 
they thought would be well served if a change in government was 
effected. This was in keeping with the debased political atmosphere 
of the age, characterized by utter lade of any feeling of patriotism 
and by gross national degradation. Among the conspirators, the 
seths of Murshidabad had already participated actively in the revo- 
lution which had helped Alivardi to usurp the masnad of Bengal in 
1740. Mir Jafars fidelity to Alivardi’s government had been shaky. 79 
Watts, who was then at Murshidabad and took a very active part 
in the pre-Plassey transactions, writes that “discord spread itself 
through the Suba's Court, where the only Oracle that every Man 
consulted was his own Interest”. 90 Apart from the internal conspi- 
rators there were the English who also considered Siraj-ud- 
daulah's removal necessary for furtherance of ’ their own 
designs. Clive recommended to Watts ‘the forming of a party to 
join them *in case things should come to extremes, which many 

77 Siyar (Eng. tram.), II, 227. 

78 A Bengali work entiled Maharaja Krishnachandra Rayasya Charitram by 
Rajiblochan Mukhopadbyaya. first published in 1805, givee an account of this conspi- 
racy representing Maharaja Krishnachandra of Nadia as an imp ortant member of it 
There are. however, some inaccuracies in this account. 

79 K. K. Datta, AUvardl and His Times, 81. 

gO Watts, Memoirs of the Revolution In Bengal, 74. 



CONSPIRACY AGAINST SlRAl 

circumstances concurred to facilitate’. 8 * Scrafton wrote to Walsh 
from Qasimbazar on 9 April 1757, asking him to give Watts a hint 
about forming a party in case of the worst’ and exclaimed: “How 
glorious it would be for the Company to have a Nabob devoted to 
them! ® Clive said in his statement to the House of Commons 
“that after Chandemagar was resolved to be attacked, he repeatedly 
said to the committee, as well as to others, that they could not stop 
there but must go further; . . . and that he did suggest to Admiral 
Watson and Sir George Pocock, as well as to the Committee, the 
necessity ot a revolution; that Mr Watson 83 and the gentlemen of 
the Committee agreed upon the necessity of it.” 

On 20 April Scrafton wrote to Clive that the seths had proposed 
through Omichand to set up Yar Latif Khan, an officer in Siraj-ud- 
daulah's government, as the nawab. But this plan was abandoned by 
the English early in May; their choice fell on Mir Jafar, a man of 
greater influence and commander-in-chief of the nawab’s army. Watts 
carried on necessary negotiations with the conspirators, particularly 
with Mir Jafar, most cleverly and secretly, due precautions being 
taken b\ Clive and others to lull the nawab into a feeling of security 
by professions of friendship, till the Anal blow was struck. 84 Watte 
went to Mir Jafar in a covered Dooley 85 and got the secret treaty 
with him Anally signed in the evening of 5 June 1757. Mir Jafar pro- 
mised to comply with the terms of the treaty which the English had 
concluded with Siraj-ud-daulah (February 1757), to treat die enemies 
ot the English (whether Europeans or Indians) as his own enemies, 
to deliver up to the English all the factories and effects of die French 
in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and not to permit die latter to settle any 
more in these provinces, to pay the expences of the English troops 
requisitioned bv him for his own service, and not to erect any new 
fortifications on the river below Hughli. As compensation for the 
losses caused bv the nawab’s capture of Calcutta, he' agreed to pay 
one crore of rupees to the English Company, 50 lakhs to the English 
inhabitants of Calcutta, 20 lakhs to the Hindus, Muslims and other 
inhabitants of Calcutta and 7 lakhs to the Armenians setded there. 
The Company were to get possession of the land within the Maratha 
Ditch and 600 yards all round, in addition to the zamindari of all 

81 Scrafton, 79. 

82 Hill, III. 343. 

8\ Watson wrote to Clive: “I am glad to hec. that Meer Jaffier’a party increases. 
I hope everything will turn out in the expedition to your wishes and that I may soon 
have to congratulate you on the success of it." 

84 Scrafton, 81. Thornton, I, 229. 

85 Watts, Memoirs, 99. 
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lauds to the south of Calcutta as far as Kalpi. We know from a state- 
ment of Richard Becher, then a member of the select committee, that 
the members of the committee received on this occasion large pre- 
sents by a private arrangement. 86 

Omichand was paid back in his own coin for his ignoble conduct 
in the course of the negotiations for the secret treaty. An extremely 
greedy and ambitious man, he wanted a large part of Siraj-ud-daulah's 
treasure and money as a price of his participation in the plot against 
him. When he threatened the English that if his demand was not 
complied with he would disclose the plot to the nawab, Clive duped 
him by the ‘expedient of a double treaty’ The draft of the real treaty 
written on a piece oi white-coloured paper had nothing written on 
it about the demand of Omichand, while it was mentioned in the draft 
ot the fictitious treaty' on a piece of red-coloured paper. On Watson’s 
refusal to sign the false treaty, Clive got his signature forged by 
Lushington.87 The red-paper treaty was shown to Omichand only. to 
quiet his suspicions till the negotiations were brought to a conclusion. 
After Mir Jafar's installation as nawab the trick was disclosed to 
Omichand; he received a rude shock and died in about a year and a 
halt.** 

Clive was not ashamed to defend this episode before the Parlia- 
mentary Select Committee. He said, “That his Lordship never made 
anv secret of it; he thinks it warrantable in such a case and would do 
it again a hundred times."*® Some modem writers have produced 
‘laboured apology' in favour of it. But there is no doubt that it was a 
mean and disgraceful transaction, 86 ‘a piece of consummate trea- 
chery' 8 ! on the part of Clive, which ‘has done more harm to his re- 
putation than any other charge that has been brought against him* 8 -. 

BATTLE OF PLASSEY 

On' hearing of the secret plot Siraj-ud-daulah was somelvhat be- 
wildered and he tailed to rise to the occasion. Instead of taking strong 
measures to punish the ring-leaden of the conspiracy he himself paid 
a visit to Mir Jafar on 15 June and most pathetically appealed to him 
in die name of Alivardi for a reconciliation. Mir Jafar promised fide* 

86 Hill, III, 304-5. 

87 Ibid, H, 387. Ill, 318, 320. 

88 Oraw, II, 182. 

89 Hill, m, 316. 

90 Thornton, I, 262. 

91 Mill. m. 192. 

92 Wheeler,Early Records of British India, 260. 
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Uty in words, though he had nothing but treachery in his heart," 
and he was retained by the nawab as the commander of his army. 
It was a great blunder on the part of Siraj-ud-daulah; he had to pay 
for it the heaviest price. ‘If the Soubah erred before”, observes Scraf- 
ton right}) , “in abandoning the French, he doubly erred now, in ' ad- 
mitting a suspicious friend to continue in the charge of a great body 
of troops of .whom self-defence would have taught to make use of for 
his own preservation. Duped by Mir Jafar’s profession of loyalty, 
Siraj-ud-daulah marched with his army" for die inevitable conflict 
with the English, in the mango grove of Plassey" on die Bhagirathi. 
There were in his party also 40 to 50 Frenchmen. The equipments 
and preparations of the army were adequate and it occupied a strong 
position at Piassey. But “what avails pomp and parade”, comments 
Serafton significantly, “where the heart is not fired by loyalty to their 
prince, or love to their country?”#? Indeed, the nawab’s camp 
and court were both unreliable, and treachery was rampant all round 

The select committee in Calcutta saw the secret treaty on 10 June. 
Watts fled away from Qasim bazar on 11 June. Clive now threw off 
the mask and on 13 June marched forward to fight against die nawab 
at tho head of an army of 3,000 men 98 . As an immediate pretext for 
this Clive wrote a letter to the nawab on the same day wrongly charg- 
ing him with violation of the terms of the treaty between them, but 
he did not mention his own, intention to fight. Indeed, he wrote that 
he was going to Qassimbazar to put our disputes to arbitration’ before 
Jagat Seth, Mir Jatar “and die rest of your great men”." Under cover 
of this duplicity Clive passed beyond Hughli, and occupied the town 
and fort of Katwa, almost without any opposition. He had a tem- 
porary hesitation at Katwa to march forward, as he was still uncer- 
tain about Mir Jatars movements. He called there a council of war 
and himself voted with the majority against immediate advance. But 

93 He wrote to Clive on 16 June after bis meetins with tbe nawab: “. . what we 
have agreed on most be done”. (Hill, 11, 414). 

94 Serafton, 89. . 

95 50,000 infantry, 20,000 cavalry and 50 pieces of heavy cannon according to 
Serafton ( Reflections . etc., 90); 50.000 infantry, 18,000 cavahy and 50 pieces of 
r a nno n according to Orme ( Imlostan , II, 173); 35,000 infantry, 15,000 cavalry and 
40 pieces of cannon according to Clive; 40.000 infantry and 20,000 cavalry according 
to Eyre Coote. 

96 In the district of Nadis, West Bengal. 

97 Reflections, etc.. 91. 

98 650 European infantry. 100 topasies (European gunners), 150 artillery man. 

Including 50 sailors, and 2.100 sepoys, with 8 pieces of carmen (HBI, I, exevi). See 
Orme, Indostan. II, 174. „ 

99 Serafton. 87-88. Forrest. Bengal and Madras Papers, II. 
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after some reflection he soon changed his mind and setting out from 
Katwa in the morning of 22 June reached PJassey at about midnight. 

The battle began in the morning of 23 June. The nawab's cause was 
foredoomed to failure, as about 45,000 of the troops were under the 
command of three traitor confederates, Rai £>urlabnram on the right, 
Yar Latif Khan in die centre and Mir Jafar on the left. At die begin* 
ning heavy firing from the nawab's side caused some aiyciety to the 
English. After half an hour's fitting Clive determined to shelter his 
troops in the grove. At eleven o'clock he, in consultation with his prin- 
cipal officers, decided that the cannonade should be continued during 
the day and that an attack should be made on the nawab’s camp at 
midnight. 

But Siraj-ud-daulah’s perverse destiny soon gave a new turn to the 
situation and blasted whatever chances he seemed to have till then 
in his favour. The death of Mir Madan, his most faithful general, in 
the thick of fighting by a chance shot placed him in a veritable crisis. 
Greatly disconcerted at this, he turned to Mir Jafar again and made 
a piteous appeal to him for help at that critical moment. The traitor 
showed apparent sincerity and advised him to recall those* faithful 
troops who were engaged in fighting for him, while on the same day he 
wrote to Clive to push on without delay, or not to postpone the attack 
at any rate beyond the night. Following the advice of Mir Jafar, the 
nawab ordered Mohan Lai to fall bade and retreat when “he was 
closely engaged with the enemy, his cannon was served with effect 
and his infantry having availed themselves of some covers and other 
ground were pouring a quantity of bullets in the enemy rank”. Mohan 
Lai remonstrated; he pointed out that “this was not the time to re- 
treat, that the action was far advanced, that whatever might happen 
would happen now, and that should he turn his head to march back 
to camp, his people would disperse and perhaps abandon themselves 
to an open Eight * .100 But the loyal general’s protest was fruitless; Mir 
Jafar's baneful advice prevailed, for the nawab could not then in utter 
bewilderment discern its true nature. His pressing aud repeated 
orders forced Mohan Lai to retreat from the position where he had 
advanced. This at once produced a panic among die nawab's troops 
and caused a general stampede. The nawab, almost at his wit's end, 
now turned to another conspirator, Rai Durlabh, who gave him ad* 
vice of insidious nature.' Completely unnerved at that hour of crisis, 
Siraj-ud-daulah listened to that treacherous counsel, ordered his troops 
to retire inside the entrenchment, and himself left die battlefield in 
hurry on an elephant for the dty of Murshidabad where he reached 


100 Slyar (Eng. tras*.), II, 233. 
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about midnight. Thus the work commenced by one of the conspi- 
rators (Mir Jaiar) was completed by another (Durlabhnml)”.iM 

END OF SIRAJ-UD-OAULAH 

Aiter the nawabs sudden flight the inevitable followed. It was no 
longer possible to rally his troops. The English easily captured the 
almost deserted camp .102 The next day Mir Jaiar appeared before 
Clive, who greeted him as subadar of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. At 
Murshidabad Siraj-ud-daulah found none, not even his own kith and 
kin, willing to stand by him faithfully in that moment of dire calamity. 
He took at last a desperate resolution. He went out of his capital in 
a changed dress with one faithful eunuch and his devoted consort 
Lutiunnisa Begam in his company. Probably his destination was Bihar 
where he hoped to get assistance irom his faithful naib nazim, Ram- 
narain, and also from Jean Law, who had already received a rather 
belated communication from the nawab. But inexorable destiny pro- 
ved to be unsparing to him even when he was a miserable fugitive. 
Fatigued and hungry, he halted near Rajmahal for a meal and was 
recognized there on 30 June by a Muslim faqir named Dana Shah, 
who is said to have been previously insulted by him. He immediately 
brought it to the notice of the faujdar of Rajmahal, brother of Mir 
Jaiar, and was dragged as a captive to Murshidabad with various in- 
dignities. 103 Here was the climax of his tragedy. Ghulam Husain 
writes, “Every one of them he entreated (whom a .few days before he 
might have disdained to speak wit!.; to obtain a pension for him, and 
a comer ol ground where he might live forgotten, but no one heard 
him."i°4 Under the influence of his enemies, particularly Miran, son 
of Mir Jafar, a wretch named Muhammad Beg on whose gratitude he 
had some claims because of various favours he and his grandfather 
had bestowed upon him, brutally murdered him at the beginning of 
July. 108 

CONSEQUENCES OF PLASSEY 

Mir Jafar had already entered Murshidabad on 25 June and Clive 
reaching there a tew days later had proclaimed him subahdar of Ben- 
gal, Bi h r and Orissa. The Company obtained the zamindari of the 

101 Thornton, I, 242. 

102 Broome, Bengal Army, 148-49. According to him there was a total casualty 
*cf 72 on the F ng»«>» side, including 7 Europeans killed. In the nawab's army about 

500 men were killed and about the same number wounded. 

103 Mmaffar Nairn. 64a. 

104 Slyar (Eng. tram.), II, 239. 

' | 0 j Tbe dates usually given are 2 or 3 July. Scrafton gives 4 July. 
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24 parganas against the opposition of the tenants and proprietors, ‘who 
were averse to the introduction of new masters who being merchants 
,n ight wish to appropriate’ to themselves the salt trade of that area, we 
They also established a mint at Calcutta, rupees being coined there 
for the first time on 19 August 1757 J07 As for the compensation money 
promised by Mir Jafar to the English, it was stipulated that half 
(Rs 11,350,000) of it should be paid by die last day of October and 
the remainder within three years in equal half-yealy 'instalments. 
Orme notes that the English Company received 7,271,666 sicca rupees 
on 6 July, 1,655,350 sicca rupees on 9 August, as also cash, gold and 
jewels worth 1,599,737 sicca rupees on 30 August; but Rs 584,905 of 
the'stipuiated half still remained to be paid. >08 The members of the 
council in Calcutta were also severally rewarded with pecuniary pre- 
sents. The financial gains of the English from this revolution were 
indeed substantial. Scratton exultingly observes : “These glorious suc- 
cesses have brought near three millions of monev to the nation; for, 
properly speaking, almost the whole of the immense sums received 
from the Subah finally centres in England.” The amount which fell 
into the Company’s hands (he says) was large enough to enable it to 
cany on the whole trade in India (China excepted) for three years to- 
gether, without sending out one ounce of bullion’. Moreover, vast sums 
were remitted through foreign companies which weighed in favour of 
the English Company in the balance of trade. HO Thus ensued a serious 
economic drain on the resources of Bengal. The increasing political 
influence of the English Company after Plassey also aggravated the 
various abuses in the spheres of Bengal’s trade and industries. All 
this hastened the economic decline of this once flourishing province. 

As a battle Plassey is not, writes Malleson, ‘a matter to be very 
proud ol*. It was riot anything more than a mere skirmish, and it was 
not a ‘lair fight’jn jts verdict in favour of the English was not the 
outcome of any extraordinary generalship of Clive, though his single- 
minded devotion to the cause of his masters and his spirit of enter- 
prise are really deserving of praise. What chiefly contributed to Bri- 
tish victory at Plassey was the treachery of the nawab’s generals. 

The results of die battle were, however, profoundly significant. Thev 
ushered in a new epoch in the history of Bengal by making the English 
the virtual masters of that province and thus paving the way for their 

106 Orme, Indostan, II, 188. 

107 Scnfton, 97. 

108 Orme, II, 187-88. 

109 Third Report. 120. 

110 Scrafton, 101. 

111 Malleson, The Decisive Rattles of India, 68. 
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ultimate supremacy over the whole of India.^ Plassey certainly did 
not make the British empire of India an accomplished fact; much still 
remained to be done. But there is no doubt that i ts seeds were well 
sown as a result of thi$ battle on the fertile soil of Bengal; here they 
found proper facilities for nourishment to produce ultimately a splen- 
did harvest for the English. Plassey gave them plenty of immediate 
advantages to which we have already referred and greatly enhanced 
their power «and influence. All this, particularly their control over the 
vast wealth of what Clive correctly described aS ‘three provinces 
abounding in the most valuable production of nature and art/112 im- 
mensely contributed to their victories in their war in Peninsular India 
against the French in the course of the nest few years as also against 
their enemies in Maharashtra and Mysore in the few subsequent de- 
cades. Conscious of the brilliant prospects of the numerous advantages 
gained by the English Company as a result of Plassey Clive even sug- 
gested to Pitt early in 1759 the advisability of the establishment of 
direct control of the British Crown over the Company’s possessions 
in Bengal.' 111 Pitt felt that the time was not ripe for it. But various 
favourable factors henceforth facilitated the rapid transformation of 
Bengal into a British protectorate. 

MIR JAF\RS FIRST ADMINISTRATION (1757-60) 

The new subahdar, Mir Jafar, was a mere figurehead, a puppet in 
the hands ot his virtual overlords, the Enghsh.* It was Clive who 
actually controlled all affairs in me state. Clive’s position was then 
father anomalous. When he won the battle of Plassey he was tech- 
nically a servant of the governor and council of Madras. But in June 
1758 the council in Calcutta, on their own initiative, elected him 
governor ot Bengal, and this position was legalised by the Company 
towards the end of that year. 

Mir J alar's position was precarious. Owing his elevation to others 
and personally devoid of administrative capacity', die new nawab 
could not inspire anybody's confidence, nor could he deal satisfacto- 
rily with the multifarious problems that arose in consequence of a 
sudden political revolution in the country. Even Clive had a poor 
opinion of him d 14 Embarrassed by lack of adequate finance, he could 
not satisfv the exaggerated expectation of those who intended to reap 
good profit tor the assistance they had rendered to him in getting 
the masnart. The unholy entente between him and his collaborators 

112 Clive's letter to Pitt. 7 Jsnusry 1759. 

113 Ibid. 

114 Ibid. 
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began to dissolve soon. In tact, his foolish attempt to remove or su p * 
press influential officers like Durlabhram, the diwan, Ramnarain, de- 
puty governor ot Bihar, Ramnun Singh, faujdar of Midnapore, and 
some others, produced disaffection against him in different parts of 
the Subah. Clive, prompted by considerations of safeguarding the 
Company's interests, offered his mediation and succeeded in pacify- 
ing those officers and the other malcontents. In return he obtained 
front the nawab the monopoly of saltpetre manufacture in Bihar for 
the Company, which was indeed a very valuable gain. 

But as self-interest was the only key to the Plassey bargain, no 
hearty co-operation between Mir Jafar and the English was possible. 
In fact, though indebted to the latter for the throne, Mir Jafar soon 
began to chafe under the restraints imposed on him by Clive. To 
counteract what some English writers have described as anti-English 
designs of Mir Jafar, the English were ‘necessitated to strengthen* 
themselves, writes Scrafton, ‘bv forming a party in his court to be a 
continued check upon him’. 115 It was chiefly out of this motive that 
they mediated in the nawab's quarrels with his officers. 

SHAH ALAM’S FIRST INV-ASION 

Coupled with the absence of internal tranquillity in the province 
was the menace of invasion from outside its limits to ward off which 
Mir Jatar s government was forced to rely on British military support. 
Prince Ali Gauhar (later entitled Shah Alairt II), the eldest and ablest 
son ot the emperor Atamgir II, was a victim of the malignant hostility 
ot the jealous and seltfish wazir, Imad-ul-mulk. Compelled to leave 
Delhi, he became virtually a refugee. While halting at Miranpur in 
the middle Doab for some months in 1758 he received promises of 
help from Shuja-ud-daulah, nawab of Oudh, and Muhammad Quli 
Khan. Shuja-ud-daulah's first cousin and the imperial governor of Alla- 
habad, for invading Bihar. He was also instigated bv Balwant Singh, 
raja ot Banaras, Sundar Singh, raja of Tikari, and Pahlwan Singh, za- 
mindar of Bhojpur.H* But to prevent Ali Gauhar from asserting anv 
legal claim on Bihar Imad-ul-mulk prevailed upon the helpless em- 
peror to confer the office of subahdar of Bihar upon another prince 
named Hidayat Bakhsh and to declare the former as a rebel. 

Accompanied bv Muhammad Quli’s army and some newly recrui- 
ted troops, Shah Alam entered Patna in the third week of March 1750 
and soon besieged that city. On 3 April Jean I, aw, on receiving an 
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invitation frojii Shah AJam, hastened from Chhatrapur to his camp. 
But some cautious steps and timely precautions on the part of Bam* 
narain, the able deputy governor of Bihar, frustrated Shah Alam's 
attempt. His appeal to the English in Calcutta for help was fruitful. 
A body of the nawab’s troops under the command of his son Sapliq 
Ali Khan, popularly called Miran, accompanied by a party under 
Colonel Clive, crossed the frontier of Bihar near Teliagarhi. An ad- 
vanced detaehment commanded by Ensgign John Metnews had rea- 
ched Patna on 5 April. A few days later Muhammad Quli left for his 
province as in his absence Shuja-ud-daulah had treacherously occu- 
pied the tort oi Allahabad. Pahlwan Singh was defeated by Ramna- 
rain on 10 May with the assistance of die Bengal troops under Miran. 
Without friends and resources the baffled princes retreated from Bihar 
within a few days. 

In graceful recognition of Clive's services on this occasion Mir Jafar 
managed to procure tor him the title of Onurah from the shadow 
emperor and conferred on him, as a personal jagir, die zamindari of 
the districts south of Calcutta, then rented by the British Company. 
This grant came to be known as 'Clive's Jagheer . Acceptance of pri- 
vate presents and of jagir from the nawab was not a dignified trans- 
action on the part of Clive. Money paid to him and to some other, 
members of the Company’s services caused further depletion of the 
nawab's treasury. These transactions set a veiv pernicious precedent 
ior the Company's officers. Clive subsequently argued in defence of 
the receipt of gifts that the Company's servants were then ‘at liberty 
to receive presents in the absence of any ‘covenant' fotbidding it, and 
that presents not extorted from a prince hut voluntarily given by him, 
who could ‘do with his money what he pleases', were not 'dishonour- 
able'. But Mir Jafar was by no means a free agent; circumstances had 
made him a puppet of Clive whom he bad to conciliate for safeguard- 
ing his own position. So what he paid to Clive should not be cons- 
trued as his voluntary gift or present. "They were moneys bargained 
tor the sale of a province under a transaction stained with falsehood 
and treachery throughout.’’! 17 

SHAH ALAMS SFCOND INVASION 

Towards the end of 1759 Ali Gauhar once again marched into Bihar 
after having already proclaimed himself emperor (24 December 1739) 
* on getting the news of his father's murder at Delhi. This time he had 
a local supporter — a devoted adherent— named Kamgar Khan, an 


117 El phlnitooe, J of the British Power in India, (ed.-Colebrooke), 315. 
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Afghan zadtindar at the Gaya district Clive did not fail to take 
prompt steps on this occasion too. He arranged to send to Bihar, on 
18 January 1700, a force composed of 300 European infantry, two 
battalions of sepoys, and 50 European artillerymen with 6 field pieces 
under the command of Major Caillaud. Thi? party had with it a por- 
tion of the nawab’s army under Sadiq Ali Khan consisting of 15,000 
Indian cavalry and infantry with 25 guns. 118 

Even before the arrival of this reinforcement, Bamnarain had op- 
posed the imperialists at Masunpur (4 miles east of Futwah and near 
Balkan thapur). He was, however, defeated there due to the treachery 
of three of his commanders and had to retreat to his fort after re- 
ceiving several wounds. Four companies of sepoys, marching to help 
Ramnarain, were destroyed with their three European officers. The 
imperial army advanced to within the borders of Patna on 17 Febru- 
ary but had not the courage to attack the city. Fighting with great 
bravery and skill the English troops under Major Caillaud defeated 
the imperialists at Sherpur (4 miles south-east of Bakhtiarpur railway 
station) on 22 February. But owing to the refusal of M Iran's cavalry 
to push on the fighting, Shah Alam was able to retreat to the city of 
Bihar in the night with his vanquished troops. Major CaiHaud fixed his 
camp on the river bank between Patna and Barn, but Miran whiled 
away a few days at Patna in merry-making before joining the major 
on 29 February. 

The emperor, under the able guidance of Kamgar Khan, and in- 
vited by some other disaffected zamindars, marched into Bengal with 
a view to making a surprise attack on the defenceless city of Murshi- 
dabad. Most probably he received promises of co-operation also from 
the Dutch in Bengal. His forces now consisted of light cavalry , ‘un- 
encumbered by artillery ‘or heavy luggage’. 119 To avoid opposition 
on the way by his enemies he did not go by the usual high road lead- 
ing into Bengal along the course of the Ganges and through the hills 
of the Santal Parganas, but pushed through the little known hills and 
jungles of south-eastern Bihar and further on bv way of Gidhaur, Deo- 
ghar and Mankar. At Rishnupur in the Bankura district in Bengal 
he was joined by a Maratha army under Sheo Bhat Sathe. But the 
emperor (jomnutted two serious mistakes. He did not follow his origi- 
nal objective, that is, an attack on the metropolis of Bengal; nor did 
he take care to oppose immediately the army under Mir Jafar and a 
detachment from Calcutta under Captain Spear that had advanced 
to check him. 

IIS Broome, Bengal Army. 275-76. 

119 Iromkk’e Narrative. 
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Major Caiilaud following on the nawab’s trade 'through thick 
jungle of the wildest description, across unbridged streams, over hills 
and valleys, and through difficult and unknown passes’120 joined Mir 
Jafar and a detachment lent from Calcutta at Mangalkot (20 miles 
north of Burdwan town) on 4 April. Three days later they had ‘an 
indecisive engagement with the vanguard of the emperors army which 
had crossed the Damodar river and followed it in its march to Bel- 
khas, opposite *the emperor's encampment. Kamgar Khan and the ejm- 
peror were now so much disheartened that they set fire to their camp 
and ‘withdrew from the province by the same track and with the 
same haste' 121 35 had marked their entry into it. Joined by Law at 
Biharl22 the emperor and Kamgar Khan proceeded towards Patna 
and invested it. The city was then ill-equipped fourdefehce; but Major 
Caiilaud deputed there on 16 April a body of troops under Captain 
Knox. After a surprisingly quick march (traversing 300 miles in 13 
days) Major Knox reached the city. The emperor still remained in 
south Bihar for two months. Law’s junction with him did not improve 
his position. Finding no further prospect of success, he retired from 
the province and halted on the bank of the Jamuna in August 1760. 
One of his partisans, Khadim Husain Khan, who had usurped the 
government oi Puraea, while marching to join him had been defeat- 
ed bv Knox at Hajipur on 19 June. 

AN Ci I.O-DUTCH CONFLICT 

A new disturbing factor developed at this juncture in Bengal poli- 
tics. The Dutch in Bengal, jealous of the growing influence of their 
English rivals after Plassey, sought to strike a blow against it. In 1750 
six or seven Dutch vessels carrying European as well as Malaya troops 
arrived at the mouth of the river Ilughli. Some writers hold that 
growing restive under Clive’s domination Mir Jafar encouraged the 
Dutch on this occasion. Holwell, for example, writes that the Dutch 
entered into negotiation with Mir Jafar for transportiifg troops from 
Batavia into those provinces, that with their united force a stop might 
be put to the power of the English’. 12s But the Calcutta council ob- 
served in its letter to the court of directors dated 22 October 1759 
that the Dutch attempt to ‘disturb the tranquillity’ of the province 
by introducing troops was ‘unknown to the Subah’ and added : “This 

120 Broome, Bengal Army, 289. 

121 Ironside’* Narrative. 

*122 Broome, 294. 

123 Hoi well’s Memorial^) Select Committee upon arrival of Vansittart to succeed 
him in the government. (Original Papers relating to the Disturbances in Bengal. I, 
8-13). 
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iH-judged step has greatly exasperated him against them and we have 
reason to believe that matters will shortly be accommodated by those 
forces being obliged to leave the River." Thus the oawab cannot he 
accused of forming an anti-English conspiracy with the Dutch. Tn 
Fact. Mir Tafnr sent repeated prohibitions to the Dutch against hasty 
action and sided with the English against them. 

Oh‘ve took timely and proper steps to oppose the Dutch. Under 
Ids instructions. Colonel Forde fought with them on* 25 November 
1759 in the plains of Bedara. almost midway between Chandernagar 
and Chinsura. The action was short and decisive, resulting in the 
defeat of the Dutch. They then pronosed to the English terms of 
neace to which there was a favourable response without dclnv. On 
3 December thev 'disavowed the proceedings of their ships below, 
acknowledged themselves the aggressors’, and agreed to pav 10 lakhs 
of rupees as an indemnity for the losses suffered and expenses incurred 
bv the English on account of the war. The English agreed that "these 
terms being fulfilled thev would restore the ships, stores and prisoners 
thev had captured, except those of the latter who desired to enter 
their service”. 124 Three davs after the battle Miran had marched with 
an armv near Chinsura avowedly to punish the Dutch for the distur- 
bance then- had caused. But Clive intervened at the request of the 
Dutch, and on 5 December a treats' was concluded between the 
nawab's government and the Dutch. Tin* nawah agreed to permit the 
Dutch to carrv on their trade as before on their due observance of 
the following conditions : “that thev shall never meditate war, intro- 
duce or enfist troops or raise fortifications in the country, that thev 
shall be allowed to keep up one hundred and twenty-five European 
soldiers, and no more, for service-of their factories of Chinsura. Kasim- 
hazar and Patna, fandl that they shall forthwith send ilieir ships and 
remaining troops out of the country".* 25 
Bedara dealt a crushing blow to the ambition of the Dutch *tn 
rival the political power of the English in Bengal*. Forde "decisively 
foiled", writes Malleson, “the attempt to establish an Indo-Batavian 
empire". 12® Economically too the Dutch were hard-hit. Their com- 
merce in Bengal, which had been previously 'vorv profitable, now 
ceased to be so’. 127 As for the English, the results of Bedara gave them 
relief from a great menace. “Thus ended an affair", observed Clive, 
“which, had the event been different, threatened us in its consequences 
with utter destruction.” Bedara, in fact, supplentented Piassev and was 

124 Clive’s Narrative : Malcolm, Life of Clive, II, 88. 

125 Ibid. 

12# Mafleaon, Decisive Bottles of InMa. 124. 

127 Stavorinm. V ovate to the Fait Indies, I, 499-501 
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a forward step towards the growth of British political suprertacv in 
Bengal, Broome exultingly remarks : Such was the brilliant victory 
of Beddaiah, marked by an extraordinary degree of skill and courage, 
and most important in its results."i28 

REVOLUTION OF 1760 

Clive sailed tor England on 25 February 1760, when the Com* 
panv s position in Bengal was still very uncertain, the administrative 
system was hopelessly in a muddle and honeycombed with abuses, 
and the nawab’s exchequer was more exhausted than before. The 
Company increased its pressure upon the nawab for full payment of 
the stipulated instalments of monev; it was in difficulties because it 
had not then been supplied with adequate money by the home autho- 
rities who had the impression that Bengal was an inexhaustible source 
of wealth tor their men. Moreover, Bengal was required to send sup- 
plies to meet the needs of the Company’s settlements at Madras and 
Bombay. 129 The court of directors wrote to the Calcutta council on 
3 March 1758, “It is a most amazing thing to consider that a settle- 
ment so abounding with industrious inhabitants and flourishing in its 
trade . . . should produce so little profit to the Company." 

Lack of sound governance, for which both the nawab and the Com- ' 
panv were responsible, caused various other complications. For non- 
payment of arrears of pav the nawab’s armv had become discontented 
as well as clamorous. Major Caillaud could pacifv diem temporarily 
after the death of Miran on 22 Julv 1700 as a result of a lightning- 
stroke, but soon thev became openly mutinous. To add to the evils 
of maladministration, the abuses in the field of Bengal’s trade, caused 
chieflv by various illegal practices on the part of the Company’s ser- 
vants. had grown enormously at the cost of the customs revenue of 
the nawab’s government and the interests of die indigenous merchants. 
Complaints poured in from different comers of the province against 
the oppressions of the Company’s people, but diere was no redress 
in anv way. Mir Jafar’s feeble voice evaporated in their air.130 f n 
short, the whole province had ’fallen into a state of utter anarchv and 
misery'. 

Mir TaTar’s failure to deal satisfactorily with the tangled problems 
of administration in that transitional epoch and his inability to eater 
tullv to the demands of the Company cost him the throne. The Eng- 
lish soon ceased to regard him as a useful tool. Rather, bis removal was 

12ft Broome. Bengal Army, 270. 

129 Vanslttart, Narrative. 1, 37-3*. 

110 K. K. Datta, Bengal Subah. I. 305-10. 
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considered to be a pressing necessity by the select committee in Cal- 
cutta, largely at the instigation of Holwell, who acted as governor 
from the time of Clive’s departure till the arrival of the governor- 
designate, Vansittart, on 27 July 1700. Holwell levelled various char- 
ges against Mir Jatar, some of which he concocted 131 in his own usual 
way. As a matter of fact, to promote their own interests the English 
conspired to effect another revolution in Bengal in 1760. This time 
the man of their choice for the n$wabship of Bengal was Mir Qasim 
(Qasim Ali Khan), son-in-law of Mir Jafar. Mir Qasim was undoubt- 
edly an able man, with experience of Bengal politics for several years, 
and he had already given proof of his administrative ability as faujdur 
of Rangpur and Pumea. 

The select committee in Calcutta entered into a treaty 133 with Mir 
Qasim on 27 September 1760. He promised to clear all the outstanding 
dues of the Company and to assign them the revenues of the districts 
of Burdwan, Midnapur and Chittagong for the maintenance of an 
army tor the defence of Bengal. The Company agreed to help him 
in being appointed naib subahdar and even in securing the masnad 
of Bengal. Mir Qasim soon left Calcutta for Murshidabad. To give 
eflect to the terms of the treaty, the new governor, Vansittart, and 
Major Caillaud also reached Murshidabad on 14 October and demand- 
ed Mir Jafar's consent to their plan for the appointment of Mir Qasim 
as deputy governor. The old nawab refused to yield to their sugges- 
tion. but under pressure and threat he abdicated in favour of Mir 
Qasim, who was proclaimed subahdar of Bengal on 20 Octolwr. Mir 
Jalar left Murshidabad on 22 October for Calcutta to live there as a 
pensioner of the new government. 

Mir Jafar did not deserve a better fate, but the manner in which he 
was set aside was a reflection on the Coinpam’s political methods. 
The revolution of 1760 evoked criticisms from some contempora- 
ries. Several members of the council in Calcutta protested against this 
arrangement *to dethrone a man we were bound to support bv the 
most solemn ties, divine and human’, and observed that it would put 
‘an indelible stain upon our national character^. The fact that the 
makers of this revolution, like those responsible for that of 1757, ac- 
cepted personal presents undoubtedly ‘casts a sordid air over the 
whple business’. 133 


131 Letter to Court, 30 September 1766. Long. Selections from Unpublished 
Records, No. 837. 

132 Vansittart, Narrative, I, 101-4. 

133 Cambridge History of India, V, 168-9, 
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SHAH ALAM’S THIRD INVASION 

The English and Mir Qasim got a convenient opportunity to secure 
tor the new arrangement the formal consent of the Mugjhal emperor, 
the fiction of whose sovereignty was then sought to be exploited by 
all aspirants tor political power in India. Shall Alam II invaded Bihar 
tor the third time on the expiry of the rainy season in 1700, accom- 
panied by Jean Law and his French followers. But this attempt too 
proved to be as abortive as the other two. On 15 January 1761 Major 
Camac, who had come to Patna as commander of the Company’s 
troops, inflicted a deteat on the emperors force at Suan, six miles west 
ot Bihar city. Law and his men. were also captured by him. The 
emperor was in an utterly helpless condition; he was then ‘reduced 
so low as to be much more an object of pity than of fear\T34 He soli- 
cited friendship of the English, who lost no time to get the late Ben- 
gal revolution legalized. Shah Alam saw Major Camac at Gaya on 6 
February and was escorted by him to Patna. After pacifying Bir- 
bhum, Mir Qasim hastened to Patna, interviewed the emperor on 12 
March and obtained from him formal confirmation in die office of 
subahdar ot Bengal, Bihar and Orissa bv promising to pay him in re- 
turn a yearly tribute ot 24 lakhs of rupees. 135 The emperor left Patna 
on 12 April in response to a promise of help from Shuja-ud-daulah of 
Awadh for the recover)' of Delhi. 

MIR QASIM’S ADMINISTRATION 

The task before Mir Qasim was indeed highly complicated and 
difficult. The state exchequer was almost empty with numerous de- 
mands upon it. The army was mutinous, and several leading members 
ot the aristocracy had openly defied the government’s authority. "It 
was high time tor reform”, as Vansittart wrote to Ellis cm 23 October 
1700.136 The new nawab proved himself equal to die occasion by 
virtue of his personal qualities. Much more intelligent dian his pre- 
decessor. he at once realized the need of having a solvent exchequer 
and an efficient arms-, the two essential requisites of a strong and suc- 
cessful executive. He applied himself with great zeal and diligepce to 
regulate the financial and other affairs of the state so that he soon paid 
some lakhs ot rupees to the English Company but of which the latter 
seven made a timely remittance of two lakhs and a half to Madras 
for the service of die English army before Pondicherry. He also dear- 

134 C. i mac’s letter to Secret Committee. 6 March 1761. Vansittart. Narrative, I, 
1 * 5 . 

135 Sivar (I : ng. Iians.). II, 408. 

136 Vansittart. Narrative, I. 138. 
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ed ott a large portion of the arrears due to the army at Murohi- 
• dabad. 137 

Mir Qasim s natural talents were best suited’ 133 for revenue admi- 
nistration. To replenish the exhausted treasury he compelled the old 
officers to disgorge the sums they had misappropriated. 'While at Patna 
(in 1761) he demanded adjustment of accounts regarding Bjliar reve- 
nues for the last four years from its naib nazim, raja Ramnarain. Van- 
sittart at first tried to have the matter amicably settled in view of Ram* 
narain’s attachment to the Company. But Ramnarain, supported by 
Major Caranc and Colonel Coote whose relations with the nawab 
were not quite happy, evaded compliance with the nawab’s demands. 
The result was his dismissal from office. Mir Qasim framed a budget 
ot the income and expenses of the state and prudently, abolished or 
curtailed some unnecessary expenses, such as the expenses of Hie 
managerie department. 13 9 lie strictly enforced his revenue measures 
some ot which were rather harsh. no “His principle is said to have 
been”, writes Francis, “that whatever the ryots paid should be the 
property of Government; diereby totally excluding all zamindars. Ilis 
officers acted accordingly. Their fear of him was so great, both from 
his skill in accounts and the rigour of his government, that his orders 
were punctually obeyed; so that partly from the direct product of the 
lands and partly by fines and confiscations it is believed that for two 
years, he drew almost double the ancient revenue from the country.” 
In 1760 He imposed an “additional tax of 15 j annas of 3/32 part of the 
original crown rents; and estimated this addition at Sicca rupe<*x 
4,30,164-2-9, which being added to the former revenue of 1 ,32,82.900- 
2-17-1 made the whole of these revenues in his time amount to 
1,37,83,124-5-6-1 or C 1,792.172 sterling”. He also brought to the 
credit of the provincial treasury’ 'all such local collections as had been 
hitherto concealed from state auditing’. 141 

Th army was effectively reorganized by the nawab. He placed it 
under the supreme command of the Armenian, Gurgin Khan, brother 
of the famous Armenian diplomat and merchant, Khwajah Petruse, 
with orders to recognize its different branches on European model. 
Gurgin Khan performed this task creditably. An able Muslim officer, 
Muhammad Taqi Khan, had also an important share in the work 
ot army reform. The nawab admitted a number of foreigners into his 
military service, the more important of them being Sumroo, Gentil, 

137 Vansittart, Narrative, I, 178. 
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139 Siyar (Eng. Iran*.). II, 391. KIwlaaat-ut-Tawarikh, 926-36. 
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M “ cut . a “? A" 8 * 000 * a “d got ready a vast quantity of firelocks or 
artillery .M2 He arranged for manufactue of such arms and ammu- 
nition at Monghyr as were not in any way inferior to those imported 
from Europe.14* But with all that the nawab did to make his army 
efficient, there lurfced is : it an inherent weakness due largely to its 
heterogeneous composition. 

For due enforcement of governmental control over the whole 
subah Mir Qasim followed a stern policy of repression towards those 
zamindars who had been ttying for some time to shake off their 'de- 
pendence. With the assistance of English troops under Major Yorke 
and Captain White lie chastised Asad Zuinan Khan, the powerful 
zainindar of Birbhum, who in alliance with Tilak Chand, the rajai of 
Burdwan, 144 and with supplies from Damodar Singh of Bishnupur 
in the Bankura district and the raja of Ramghur, had often defied 
the nawab and the English Compain . The nawab further adopted 
stringent measures against the zamindars of Bihar, particularly those 
of Bhojpur (Shahabad),lT> w ho had been traditionally refractory. 
After exacting oliedience from some of the Bihar zamindars, he per- 
sonally matched into the Bhojpur area at the head of a large army 
and captured all the important torts there, whereupon Pahalwan 
Singh and the other Shahahad zamindars fled away 146 to Chazipur 
or into the dominions of Balwant Singh of Banaras. He appointed 
his own revenue-collectors in the Bhojpur estates, placed garrisons 
in the important lorts there, and 'stationed a considerable force at 
each of the passes Irom the next province’. 147 The zamindar of Bet- 
ti. ill, who had become rather uni.ilv, was reduced to submission by 
the nawab and Kohtasgarh, a place of great strategic importance, 
was brought under his control. 148 

With the measures noted above Mir Qasim eradicated to a con- 
siderable extent some of those evils which were responsible for dis- 
creditng Mir Jalar s government. Yansittart recorded the following 
estimate of his administration : “He discharged the Company’s debt, 
and the heavy arrears of his army, retrenched the expenses of his 
court, which had before consumed the income of his predecessors, 
and secured his own authority over the country by reducing die 

142 Reflections on the 1'iescnt Commotion in Bengal, 9-10. 
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power of the zamindars, who were before continual disturbers of 
peace." 1 49 Ghulam Husains testimony is that though the debased 
atmosphere of die age, surcharged with the vices of treachery and 
duplicity, had made Mir Qasim extremely suspicious and to sonre, 
extent cruel, yet he had ‘admirable qualifications’ that balanced his 
bad ones. “In unravelling the intricacies of affairs of government and 
especially the knotty mysteries of finance, in examining and deter* 
mining private differences, in establishing regular payment for his 
troops and for his household, in honouring and rewarding men of 
merit and men of teaming, in adjusting his expenditure between die 
extremities of parsimony and prodigality, and in knowing intuitively 
where he must spend freely and where with moderation, — in all these 
qualifications, he was an incomparable man indeed, and the most 
extraordinary prince of his age. ” 1 ®® Even Karam Ali, the author of 
Muzttffar Nama, who certainly was not a favourable eritic of Mir 
Qasim, observ* that the nawab’s ‘fame and authority had spread 
over the whole of Bengal’. He further adds, “During his time the 
wolf and the lamb drank water in one place, the rebels were sup- 
pressed, and the army was strong and dependable.” 1 -' 11 


MIR QASIMS WAR WITH THF ENGLISH 

Though undoubtedly a capable ruler, Mir Qasiin did not get a fair 
chance in the midst erf some adverse circumstances which created a 
party in the council at Calcutta opposed to him from the very begin- 
ning ot his administration. Vansittart’s appointment as governor of 
Bengal had caused the jealousy of some senior servants of the Com- 
pany in Bengal who considered their claims to have been superseded. 
There was no unanimity among the members of the council. “A party 
thus existed, with feelings adverse to the governor; and they soon 
bec ame a party imposed to his measures.” 1 ® 2 After the dismissal of 
Sumner, McGuire and Playdell in August 1761 under orders pf t ic 
court of directors, Vansittart found himself in a minority in matters 
regarding which differences of opinion arose in the council. Personal 
passions triumphed over prudence and moderation, and a section o 
the council remained all along prejudiced against Mir Qasim, wo 
was supported by Vansittart and his party. Mir Qasim, on his part. 
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did not like to be a servile agent of the Company; he tried to assert 
nis position as the real ruler of <the province by bringing all its affairs 
under his own control. This could not be tolerated by most of the 
members of the council, especially because the nawab s attempt to 
regulate the trade of the province clashed with their own private in- 
terests in it. A majority of the Council viewed with jealous eyfes”, 
writes Verelst, ‘ every act of the nawab’s government. They considered 
all resistance to the privileges they claimed, as a, settled determination 
to subvert the power of the Company; and passion thus uniting with 
interest, they urged a measure of national policy with 'the little peevish 
petulance ot a personal quarrel. ”153 

Increasing abuse of dastaks by the Company’s servants for their 
private trade, various other objectionable practices on their part, and 
overgrown power' assumed by the agents and g omastas of the Eng- 
lish, proved to be highly detrimental to the economic interests of the 
people ot the province; the nawab’s government also suffered subs- 
tantial loss ot customs revenue. 154 “A trade was carried on”, observes 
Verelst, “without payment of duties, in the prosecution of which in- 
finite oppressions were committed. English agents and Gomastas, not 
contented with injuring the people, trampled on the authority of go- 
vernment, binding and punishing the Nawab’s officers wherever they 
presumed to interfere.”^ \ T 0 government worth the name could put 
up with this anomalous and prejudicial state of affairs. 

Mir Qasim reasonably protested against all this, but die majority 
of the members of the council, with their judgement clouded by self- 
interest, unjustly asserted an extr* • agant claim of exemption from 
payment of duties on the strength of the fartnan of Farrukh-siyar by 
giving a wrong interpretation to it. The attempts of Mir Qasim, Van- 
sittart and Hastings to effect a solution of the problem, through an 
arrangement whereby the Company’s servants were to be permitted 
to earn* on trade on payment of inland customs at the rate of 9 p.c. 
on the prime cost at the places where the goods could be procured, 
proved to be fruitless due to the uncompromising attitude and over- 
bearing conduct of many of the servants of the Company. 

On failure of compromise the nawab, with a view to safeguarding 
the interests of his government and those of die merchants of the 
province,^ abolished duties altogether in March 1763 for two years. 
He well expressed his point of view in this matter in his letter to the 

153 Verelst, View of Bengal, 47. 

154 N swab's letter to governor, received May 1762 (Vanslttart , Atorartve, II, 
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council, dated 22 March 1763: 'The affair of tike duty is as follows: 
on account of the oppression of the English gomastas, there has not 
so much as a single farthing been collected by way of duties. Nay, 
so far bon it, you form collusions with some or my people, and exact 
fines faom others. And many merchants, who ought to pay customs, 
have carried their goods duty free through your protection. Upon 
tins account 1 have entirely given up the collection of duties, and 
removed all chowkeys wherever established.”* 5 ? The members of the 
council, with the exception of Vansitturt and 1 Hastings, oame to the 
unreasonable decision that “this exemption was a breach of the Com- 
pany’s privileges and that the Nawab should be positively required 
to recall it, and collect duties as bet ore from the country merchants 
and all other persons who had not the protection of the Company's 
Dustuck” 15 ® like nawab’s patience was at last exhausted, and leci- 
ings on either side ran so high that a conflict became inevitable. The 
itt-advised and rash attack on Patna by Ellis, who had succeeded 
McGuire as chief of the English factory there and was not only a- 
man of violent temper but also one of the bitterest political enemies 
of Vansittart, soon precipitated an open rupture ami brought matters 
to the arbitrament of the sword. \ 

To oppose the nawab, the English had l>een engaged in prepara- 
tions since the middle of April 1763. On 18 June the council came to 
a definite resolution regarding posting of troops for this purpose.* 50 
On 5 July the English army under Major Adams marched from Ghc- 
retty; on 7 July .war was formally declared against Mir Qasim bv the 
council. Mir Jafar, the veteran intriguer,** 1 was restored to nawab- 
ship on the same day by the council.*®* 

Events moved speedily. In the first decisive action of the English 
army with the troops of die nawab, i ought near Katwa on 9 July, die 
former inflicted a total defeat on the latter, and die nawab’s brave 
general, Muhammad Taqi Khan, expired on the field of battle ‘with 
an unfinished curse on the cowardice of* his fellow-commanders upon 
his lips’.*® - - The city of Murshidabad Ml under the control of die Eng- 
lish army on 24 July and next morning Major Adams escorted the 
titular nawab, Mfr Jafar, into Murshidabad. The two hostile armies 
fought next ori the plains of Giria, near Snti, on 2 August. The battle 
here was mbst ifercety contested, but some fadtors crowned the efforts 
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of the English, with success and enabled them to gain what has been 
described as ‘one of the most brilliant victories on Indian military re- 
cord'. 1 ®!* A more decisive action was soon fought at a strategic place 
called Udhuanala, situated a few miles to the south of Rajmahal. A 
European soldier, who bad for some unknown reasons joined the 
nawab's army, betrayed the latter at this crucial moment by disclos- 
ing to the English a kov passage for attacking his strong entrenchment. 
With this advantage the English troops made a successful onslaught 
on the nawab’s army, which was soon overwhelmed (4-5 September). 

This battle dealt a severe blow to Mir Qasim’s -position. On hearing 
of this disaster, he hastened to Monghyr, his new capital, followed 
by some liewildered and runaway troops. After staying there for two 
or three days to secure some of his effects, he proceeded towards Patna 
carrying his English prisoners vviili him. Monghyr was occupied hv 
Major Adams on 1 October. Repeated reverses drove Mir Qasim into 
a state ot desperation 164 and in a frantic mood he cruelly put to death 
:;o?nc prominent Indians, including Ramnarain, the two Seth broth- 
ers, Naravan Umid Rav and raja Rajballabh with his sons, on suspi- 
cion of their complicity with the English; some of them were killed 
at Monghvr and the rest near Barh on the nawab s way to Patna. 
Harassed and baffled, Mir Qasim lost the natural balance of his cha 
racter. Gripped bv a spirit of vengeance 165 against the English whom 
he considered to be responsible for all his misfortunes, he caused a 
number of English prisoners to be massacred at Patna by , Walter 
Rheinhardt, a Greman adventurer in his military service known by 
the appellation of Samru or the Sombre. Dr Fullerton, the surgeon 
of the English factory at Patna, escaped the tragic fate of his coun- 
trymen there. Patna was, however, captured by the English anmvon 
6 November. Reduced to a helpless situation by the victorious English 
armv and chased bv them to the banks of the river Karamnasa, Mir 
Qasim crossed over to the dominions of Shuja-ud-daulah, the nawab- 
wazir of Awadh, for shelter and help (December 1763). 


B A TTI h Ot B li X \ R 

There the fugitive nawab was not disappointed. He was able to 
enlist tor himself the support of Shuja-ud-danlah and his g«est -the 
emperor Shah Alam.II, in his plan for the recovery of his ksttem- 
tories None of Mir Qasims allies were, however, prompted bv ge- 
ftuinciv friendly considerations in extending tKeir assistance to him. 


ifcj Broome. Bengal Army, 379. 

164 Vansittart. Narrative . HI, 397. 

165 lb'd. 
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This was almost impossible in the vicious age characterized by gross 
unscrupulousness and utter debasement of human character. 100 As a 
matter of fact, tor some time after the victory of the English over Mir 
Qasim* both Shah Alam II and Shuja-ud-daulah followed the policy 
of running with the hare and hunting with the hound. They exchang- 
ed correspondence with the English and Mir Jafar expressing satis- 
faction at their success whilie Mir Qasim was imploring their assist- 
ance. They even sent sanads to Mir Jafar formally recognizing there- 
in his restoration to subahdarship. 1 07 Motives of personal gain ulti- 
mately led the emperor and the wazir to accede to the request of Mir 
Qasim, who paid them 10 lakhs and 17 lakhs of rupees respectively. 
As for Shuja, he considered this occasion as a suitable opportunity 
to realize his own ambition, inherited from Safdar Jang, for extension 
of influence over Bihar. Previously Mir Qasim had been on his guard 
to check this design of Shuja-ud-daulah 168 though he apparently main- 
tained friendly terms with him. 100 But he was helpless now. As for 
the refugee emperor, he joined the coalition probably with a view to 
preventing the establishment of the political authority of a new power 
in Bihar. 

The allied troops marched into Bihar in April 1764. Thc\ were 
joined by an adventurous party of Frenchmen. The English were not 
in a position to present immediately a successful opposition to their 
enemy as their troops were mutinuous. Major Adams had retired to 
Calcutta where he died later. His successor, Knox, also went there 
owing to indisposition, making over the command of the arm\ tem- 
porarily to Captain Jennings, the seniormost officer present then*, and 
did not survive long. Captain Jennings acted with vigour and prompti- 
tude to suppress a rhutinv of the troops; but they could not be fully 
controlled. Major Camac, who came to take command of the armv 
on 5 March 1764, lacked requisite qualities' for successful generalship. 
Moreover, this relations with the Calcutta council were not quite cor- 
dial and, as the Company’s government thought, he did not receive 
adequate support from the restored nawab Mir Jafar. 170 During the 
first half of 1764 there were some indecisive engagements on the bor- 
der of Bihar and within its boundary too. After one such engagement 
at Panchpahari, close to Patna, on 3 May there was exchange of ne- 
gotiations between die two parties for an accommodation which, how- 
ever, proved to be futile as the mutual demands were irreconcilable. 

166 Siyar (Eng. trans.), II, 520. 

167 Calendar of Persian Correspondence, I, pp. 260-74. 295-97. 

16S Ibid. pp. 103. 10*. 107, 119, 130. 

169 Gteig, Memoirs of Warren Hastings I, 115. 

170 Calendar of 'Persian Correspondence, I, ‘No. 2164. 
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Major Camac was removed from the Company's sevice on 28 June 
by an order of the court of directors. The arrival of his successor. 
Major Hector Munro, gave a new turn to the military affairs of the 
Company; he succeeded in bringing the army into a state of order and 
discipline. Towards the end* of September Shah Mai, custodian of the 
Rohtas fort, delivered it to the English on the latters* promises to 
grant protection tor himself, his family and effects’, to permit him to 
continue collection of revenues of the villages there as before, and to 
admit his people into service with retrospective pay from July.tTi 

The final engagement of the two armies took place at Buvar on 
23 October 1764. The battle was hotlv contested for about four hours; 
but the allied troops suffered a crush mil; defeat. The emperor joined 
the English and was lodged by them in the Allahabad fort, which they 
occupied in his name on 11 February 1765, Banaras and Chunar hav- 
ing already passed under their control. Shuja-ud-daulah continued 
fighting for some time, but finding it to be of no avail, ran awav to 
Ruhclkhand. Mir Qasim, deserted bv Shuja-ud-daulah before the 
battle of Bu\ar and uttejlv dispirited bv its outcome, was doomed to 
a tragic fate. Wandering from place to place, and subjected to various 
vicissitudes of fortune, he died miserably in extreme poverty 172 in 
a village near Delhi on 6 June 1777, his last shawl being sold to 
pav for his coffin. 

“Thus ended", writes Broome, “the famous battle of Buvar, on 
which depended the fate of India and which was as gallantly disput- 
ed as it was important in its results .’’! 7,5 In congratulating Munro 
on his victors' the Calcutta count {1 wrote to him on 6 November 
1764: “The signal victory vou gained, so as at one blow utterly to 
defeat their designs against these provinces, is an event which does 
so much honour to \ ourself. Sir. in particular, and to all the officers 
and men under vour command, and which, at the same time, is 
attended with such important advantages to the Company, as calls 
upon us to return vou our sincere thanks.” 

The results of Buvar were certainly more decisive than those of 
Plassey. Thev enhanced the military and political prestige of die 
English, and bv giving them highly valuable and significant material 
advantages finallv established their unquestioned supremacy over the 
Bengal subah. Plassev resulted in the defeat of one Muslim subah- 
dar of Bengal, chiefly due to the treachery of his own men, and die 
installation bv the Company of a puppet who. lacking in opportunity 
as well as capacity for sound governance, dragged affairs into a hope- 


m 

171 Secret Proceedings, 24 September 1764. 
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less confusion. His successor, raised to the masnad by the English ,* 
seriously challenged the growing English influence in Bengal, which 
might have been completely ruined if the verdict of Buxar had gone 
against them. At Buxar die English emerged victorious not only 
against the ex-ruler of Bengal who, being endowed with much tact 
and intelligence had even after his expulsion a strong determination 
to undo the fruits of Major Adams' campaigns, but also against the 
nawab of Awadh who was also the wazir of the 'Delhi empire, 
who possessed considerable militarv resources and political sagacity, 
and the titular Mughal emperor, who in spite of all his misfortunes 
and reverses had still a political halo round his name. With their 
supremacy in Bengal fully ensured by die victory at Buxar the 
English were able henceforth to be properly vigilant on the strategic 
north-west frontier of their dominions. Buxar not only gave them 
undisputed mastery over the Bengal subah but also opened the wav 
tor extension of their influence west of the Karamnasa 

TRFATIFS WITH BFNGAL NAWABS 

Bengal got a new master but neither stable administration nor 
prosperity. Endless miseries werp vet in store for her. At the time 
of Mir fafar's reinstallation on the maenad, a treats' was concluded 
between him and the Calcutta council on 10 Tulv 1763.* 74 The 
English Company was allowed to continue to enjov the grant of the 
rhaJdas of Burdwan, Mldnapur and Chittagong for the expenses of 
their troops Its privilege to carry on trade bv means of its own dastaki. 
tree from ail duties, taxes and impositions in all parts of the country, 
was confirmed, but a duty of 2% per cent was to be levied on salt 
on ‘the Rotcna and Houghli market price'. The exemption from all 
duties, granted bv Mir Qasim to all merchants for two years, was 
revoked. It was further settled that the nawah would maintain .12,000 
cavalry and 12,000 infantry, and the Company’s troops would attend 
him whenever they were wanted. He agreed also to pav to the 
English Company and private individuals large sums of money as 
compensation for the losses suffered hv them on account of the war 
and stoppage of trade. Nanda Kumar was appointed his chief mini- 
ster, but he was not in the good books of the English who suspected 
him of treachery.* 7 * 

Mir Jafar found himself in a highly perplexing situation. In addi- 
tion to the payments stipulated in the above-mentioned treaty, a 
promise was extorted from him bv the Company for the payment 

174 Viuwittart, Narrative, m, 358-63. 

175 letter from Court, 22 February 1764, para 37. 
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of five lakhs of rupees, a mouth to defray the expenses of the troops 
so long as the war would continue. The repeated demands of the 
Company for money, when his treasury was almost exhausted and 
the prevailing disorder and confusion in the country made it im- 
possible for him to arraige regular collection of revenues, and the 
iniquitous pressure everted upon him for payment of a heavy amount 
as compensation monev, 1™ aggravated his difficulties. Further, the 
growing illicit practices on the part of the English Company's ser- 
vants in respect ot their private trade and the oppressions committed 
on the local merchants and manufacturers 1» their agents and 
qomaatas causing them endless miseries aDd immense loss to all 
concerned, 177 accelerated the economic decline of the subnh. Mir 
Tafar's representation and complaints 178 went unheeded and his 
anxieties increased dav bv dav. The consequent depression in his 
mind and the infirmities of age hurried him to an unhonoured grave 
at Murshidabad in February 1765. 179 

The Calcutta council then raised Mir Jafar’s eldest surviving son, 
Najm-ud-dauiah, to the suhahdarship in preference to a minor son 
of the deceased Miran The English entered into a treaty with the 
voung nawab on 20 Fehniarv bv which they acquired virtual mastery 
over most of the essential matters of administration. Thev took 
the defence of the province entirely into their own hands; the nawab 
was henceforth to maintain only such troops as would be necessary 
tor maintenance of internal peace and collection of revenues. They 
also succeeded in getting the civil government of the country effec- 
tually placed under their , control The nawab bound himself to 
have a naib subah or deputv governor, whose appointment and dis- 
missal would be subject to the Company’s approval. Thev at once 
used this power to remove Nanda Kumar from the position of chief 
minister as thev had suspected him to be unfriendly to them. 
Muhammad Ra/a Khan was appointed naib subah. The nawab was 
no longer to be tree to applv to the emperor for sanads. etc., without 
the permission of the Calcutta council or to maintain anv European 
in his service. 180 Some of the conditions of the old treats' with Mir 
lafar were reaffirmed Resides the revenues of Midnapur Burdwan 
and Chittagong, the Compam was still to receive from the nawab 


April, 
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live lakhs ot rupees a month during die continuance -of war and so 
much on its termination as the Company might consider necessary 
to meet its military expenses. The members or die council managed 
to obtain large presents 1 ®! from the new nawab. Their unreasonable 
and unjust claim to carry on their private trade duty-free was recog- 
nized, subject to payment of 2ii per cent on salt only. Thus the 
Company became henceforth the de facto ruler of Bengal, the nawab s 
authority being reduced to insignificance. The legal sanction for 
this new position ot die English in Bengal was secured by them 
through Shah Alam s grant of diwani in August 1765 which was a 
logical sequel to the treaty of 20 February 1765. 

Clive came back to Calcutta as governor for the second term in 
May 1765. His primary task was to deal with the political problems 
created by the victory at Buxar. Reluctant to impose upon the 
Company larger burdens than were absolutely necessary he restored 
the Awadh territories to t|ie fugitive nawab Shuja-ud-daulah; the 
only exception was Allahabad which, with the surrounding districts, 
was given to the friendly emperor, Shah Alam. The price exacted 
from the latter was a farman granting the diwani of the Bengal subah 
to the Company. Through this document dive secured for his 
masters full control over the finances of the province and completed 
the process of exhausting the nawab's functions without assuming 
direct administrative responsibility and provoking the suspicion and 
jea!ous\ ot other European powers. Thus was inaugurated the sys- 
tem of 'double -government’ under which the unfortunate prosinte 
ot Bengal groaned tor almut seven sears f 1765-72) 


181 Broome, 499. 
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BENGAL UNDER DIWANI ADMINISTRATION 

(i7<>J-i77*) 


Bengal presented a scene of chaos and corruption when Clive re- 
turned from England in May 1765 to assume once again the governor- 
ship of Fort William. Referring to the wretched condition of die 
province he himself observed : “I shall only say that such a scene 
of anarchy, confusion, bribery, corruption and extortion was never 
seen or heard of in any country but Bengal; nor such and so many 
fortunes acquired in so unjust and rapacious a manner. The {hree 
provinces of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, producing a dear revenue of 
£3,000,000 sterling, have been under the absolute management of 
the Company's servants ever since Mir Jafar’s restoration <to die 
Subaship; and they have, both- civil and military, exacted and levied 
contribution from every man of power and consequence, from the 
Nawab down to the lowest zamindar.”i 

‘DOUBLE GOVERNMENT’ 

Apart from making political setdement with die nawab of Awadh 
and the emperor of Delhi, Clive was called upon to provide for 
Bengal a firm and stable administration. It was a misfortune that 
the system which he initiated rendered the situation still more chaotic 
and led to a period of oppression the like of which is unparalled 
in the history of the province. Indeed, the period of die dfwani 
adminis tration witnessed not only the final collapse of the indige- 
nous government, but also the evil consequences of a perverted 
system known as ‘double government’ under which die English 
wielded the real power but evaded the responsibility for administra- 
tion, and kept up a show of subservience to the titular nawab for 
no other reasons than sheer expediency and self-interest. The ini- 
quities and miseries from which Bengal suffered from 1765 to 1772 
wqre due to the divided and complicated authority which Clive’s 
setdement had set up. 

1 Malcolm, life of Cttvtj 37*. 
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Clive’s plan of government was an ingenious device whereby he 
sought to conceal the fundamental change that had come in the 
position of the Company in consequence of the acquisition of the 
diWani of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa from the Mughal emperor, Shah 
Alam, on 12 August 1765. The treaty of Allahabad which formed 
the basis of the imperial fartnan constitutes a landmark in the historv 
of Bengal; tor it led to that administrative transition which prepared 
the ground tor the final emergence of the modem British system 
of administration in India. The transition marked the extinction 
ot the nawab's authority, and ushered in a system under which res- 
ponsibility was carefully separated from power. Though fully con* 
scious ot the fact that nothing was Ieit to the nawab except the name 
and shadow of authority, Clive insisted cynically, “This name, how- 
ever, this shadow, it is indispensably necessary we should seem to 

venerate."2 

The historic tarman of Shah Alam. and the articles of agreement 
between the nawab of Bengal, Najm-ud-daulah, and the emperor, 
dated 19 August 1765, provided* that the Company was to be security 
for die regular payment by die nawab to the emperor of the sum of 
26 lakhs of rupees per annum as the royal tribute and that, as the 
Company was to assume responsibility for the military defence of the 
snbah, it was to appropriate to its own use the remainder of the re- 
venues after paying for the expenses of the nizamnt the annual sum 
of sicca mpees 53,86,131-9-0. So far as the emperor was concerned, 
the amount allotted to him was nothing hut a windfall, for he had 
so far received nothing from Bengal, indeed he now ret rived pav- 
ment tor granting to the Company what was scarcelv his to grant. 
But still, even though the right of die emperor was purclv nominal, 
his formal recognition of the Company’s .status was hound to carry 
weight not only with the Indian powers but with the rival European 
merchants setded in the country. As for the nawab who was virtually 
deprived of all his powers and resources, the amount sanctioned fur 
him was barely sufficient for his household expenses and die support 
of his dignitv. Thus, the grant of diwani to -the Company conferred 
on it the right to enjoyt all the surplus revenues of tlw suliah after 
providing for the emperor’s tribute and the nawab’s allowance. The 
Company thus became, to all intents and purposes, ‘the sovereigns of 
a rich and potent Kingdom*.* 

2 Bengal Select Committee, 16 January 1767. 

3 Ibid, 7 September 1765. 

t'lbld, 5 October 1765. 

5 Letter from Select Commltee to Court, 30 Septemfcfcr 1769. 
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The Epglish resident at the durb«tt of .Mursfaidabad exercised the 
(unctions of the diwani as the collector of the king’s revenue under 
the supervision of - the select committee , at: Calcutta. Along with Mu- 
hammad Heza / Khan t who -v^s the Company's naib diwan for Bengal, 
he superintended the >yhv)le, collections^jeceived the monthly pay- 
ments trom the zamindars, disbursed the amounts allotted .to die em- 
peror and the qpwab, inquired into the cause) of deficiencies, redress- 
ed injuries sustained or committed by the revenue officers, and trans- 
mitted the accounts of his office as -also the invoices of treasure and 
a monthly account of die treasury to the president and select com- 
mittee at Calcutta. 6 7 8 9 10 The resident was subsequently designated ‘Col- 
lector ot the Dewanny'J The collection of the revenues of Bihar was 
placed under the control of the chief of the English factory at Patna. 
Though he acted in conjunction with the naib diwan for Bihar, raja 
Dhiraj Naravan, and after the lartter’s dismissal, raja Shitab Rai, he 
was subject to the supervision of the resident at the durbar to whom 
he forwarded the collections as well as the monthly accounts of his 
office. The resident transmitted them to the select committee at Cal- 
cutta. It is apparent, therefore, that the resident at the durbar occu- 
pied a kev position in the diwani machinery, performing duties that 
were both multifarious and important, In view of this fact, the court 
ot directors insisted 6 that this officer was to be chosen not merelv on 
the ground ot seniority in the service, but on the ground of an estab- 
lished reputation tor integrity, efficiency and knowledge of the coun- 
try language. As the resident also held the office of die chief of the 
factory at Qasimhazar, it was soon realized that he could not be ex- 
pected to exercise the functions of the two offices satisfactorily. The 
authorities at Calcutta, therefore, separated the two offices in 1768 
under instructions* from the directors, but they were entrusted to the 
same person once again in 1772 when the treasury was removed from 
Murshidabad to Calcutta. 

The office of the naib diwan previously carried no fixed salary, for 
the nawab's ministers enjoyed, valuable emoluments and perquisites 
in accordance with the custom* of the country. But Muhammad Reza 
Khan urged upon tho authorities at Calcutta to fix a regular salary 
with which he could maintain the dignity of his office. This, he 
argued, would ‘prove more honourable to himself and advantageous 
to the revenue’.!® The select committee thereupon resolved at a meet- 


6 Letter from Select Committee to Court, 24 January 

7 Bengal Select Committee, 11 February 1767. 

8 Letter from Court, 24 December 1765. 

9 Ibid, 20 November 1767. 

10 Bengal Select Committee. 31 December 1766. 
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ing held on 31 Deoember'1766 thalt'in lieu of all emoluments hitherto 
enjoyed by the tttdb dlwans, an annual salary of 12 lakhs of rupees 
would in future be assigned 'to thdm.the amount being deducted from 
the monthly collections and divided among Muhammad Reza Khan, 
Rai Durlabh, and Shitab Ray;' the three naib diwans of the subah. 
The proportions 1 ! allotted to them were fixed as follows : Nine lakhs 
to Muhammad Reza Khan, two lakhs to Rai Durlabh and one lakh 
to Shitab Rai. The salaries allowed to tine ministers were exorbitant, 
but they were at first justified by the authorities on grounds of past 
usage as welt as political considerations. Subsequently, the amount 
had to be reduced in accordance with the wishes t2 of the directors 
who wanted that Muhammad Reza Khan should receive no more 
than live lakhs of rupees per year. 

SCOPE OP D1WANI 

Though the diwani implied the assumption of a fair portion of ad* 
ministrative jurisdiction, the fact was not realized by the directors 
who thought that they could appropriate the surplus revenues without 
discharging the administrative duties of the diwan. In fact, they 
strongly enjoined upon their servants not to interfere with the work 
of the government either directly or indirectly. In their letter of 17 
May 1766 the directors wrote 1 3 as follows : “We observe the account 
you give 14 of the office and power of the King’s Dewan in former 
times was ‘the collecting of all the revenues, an<l after defraying the 
expenses of the army and allowing a sufficient fund for the support 
of the Nizamaut, to remit the remainder to Delhi.’ This description 
of it is not the office we wish to execute; the experience we have al- 
ready had in the province of Burdwan convinces us how unfit an Eng- 
lishman is to conduct the collection of the revenues, and follow the 
subtle native through all his arts to conceal the real value of his coun- 
try, to perplex and to elude the payments." They added, “We con- 
ceive the office of Dewan should be exercised only in superintending 
the collection and disposal of tire revenues, which office, though vest- 
ed in the Company, should officially be executed by our Resident at 
the Durbar, under the control of the Governor and Select Committee," 
They made it clear that ‘whatever came under the denomination of 
civil administration*, including the administration of civil justice, 
would 'remain in the hands of the Nabob or his Ministers’. 

11 Utter to Court, 17 March 1769. Farther Report from Committee of Seereey, 
1773. 

12 Utter from Court, 10 ApfO 1771. 

13 Ibid, 17 .May 1766. 

14 Ibid, 30 September 1769, 
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The reasons why Clive was unwilling to accept the responsibilities 
and obligations implicit in the diwanj are easy to understand. It was 
apprehended that a precipitate or extensive assumption of public 
authority was bound to give umbrage to other rival European nations, 
and thereby embarrass England’s position in die contemporary Euro* 
pean politics. Indeed, an open avowal or assumption of public power 
was dangerous also from the Indian point of view, for such a step 
might cause displeasure both in and outside Bengal. The Company 
had its own political difficulties at home, and it was deemed expedi- 
ent to guard against all possible chances of parliamentary interven- 
tion in its affairs. There were other facts also to be considered. The 
authorities at Calcutta did not have at their disposal an adequate 
number of trained and competent English officials who could be call- 
ed upon to take up administrative responsibilities. It was considered 
more economical to leave the actual work of administration in the 
hands of the nawab’s officials than to take over Jthe whole responsi- 
bility on the shoulders of the Company’s own servants, for, as Clive 
wrote to the directors, “three times the present number of civil ser- 
vants would be insufficient for that purpose ”. 15 The financial argument 
was of crucial importance. It was necessary to save a large sum 1 ® 
annually which could defray all tire expenses of die Company s in- 
vestment, furnish the whole of the China Treasure, meet the demands 
of the other English settlements in India, and still leave a considerable 


balance in the treasury. 

In several letters to the court 1 ? Clive and his select committee offer- 
ed elaborate arguments in support oi their plan. Revolutions, they 
thought, would no longer be possible in Bengal, for the means of 
effecting them would in future be wanting to die nawab. Nor would 
the Company's servants find it profitable to foment disturbances from 
which there could be no benefit to themselves, for restitution money 
or donations could not be obtained from the revenues now under the 
control of the Companv. While avoiding the abuses inevitably result- 
ing from the assumption of public authority the Company would be 
able to use the surplus revenues to finance its China bade, provide for 
its investment, relieve the wants of the ofcer presidency, and pav 
off its bonds. Moreover, the Company s military establishment would 
no longer be dependent on the nawab s bounty. As a matter of fact 
the nawab henceforth would have nothing but the name and shadow 
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of authority, and he could no longer answer the expectations of the 
venal and the mercenary out of his insufficient stipend. The worst 
that might happen in future to the Company would proceed from 
temporaiy ravages only, which could never become so general as to 
prevent the diwani revenue from yielding a sufficient balance to de- 
fray the civil and military charges and furnish the necessary invest- 
ments. 

Under the dual system that Clive- introduced the nawab remained 
the ostensible source of power, but actually he was turned into a 
pensioner of state, a rubber stamp at the disposal of the authorities 
at Calcutta. Though the Company was the de facto sovereign every- 
thing was done in the name of the nawab, and the fiction of a nazim’s 
government was carefully maintained. In view of the inexperience 
and incapacity of the young nawab xNajm-ud-daulah, who was recog- 
nized as tHd subahdar of Bengal after the death of his father Mir Jaiar 
in February 1765, Clive and his select committee placed the admi- 
nistration in the hands of deputies. The central executive wqs orga- 
nized in a manner which prevented all power from being concen- 
trated in the hands of Muhammad Reza Khan who functioned as uaib 
diwan; associated with him in the work of government, Rai Durlabh 
and Jagat Seth enjoyed equal shares of influence. This triumvirate 
managed the affairs of the nizamat joint I v, and none of them could 
act singly in any measure of government; but all of them were sub- 
ject to the control of Company, 'flic state treasury was placed under 
three different locks and keys, and each of the ministers had a kev, 
so that no money could be disbursed for anv purpose without the joint 
knowledge and consent of all of them. The resident at the durbar was 
authorised to inspect the treasury' accounts from time to time. If anv 
minister acted contrary to the opinion of the other two, the latter 
•were required to give advice to the governor so that the matter might 
be placed before the members of the council or committee. Under this 
division of ministerial authority each minister became a check upon 
the conduct of the others, and together with the nominal naziin they 
all owed their continuance to the Company. 

Under die regulations*® of the diwani administration framed by 
tiie, select committee the nawab s military power was totally under- 
mined, tor he was no longer to be allowed to maintain a regular army. 
The regulations provided that die nawab could keep only such num- 
ber of horse and foot as the Company should deem necessary for the 
business pf revenue collections and for the support of his own dig- 
nity. Clive believed that if the nawab were allowed to have a regular 

18 Bengal Select Committee, 21 lone 1765. 
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military Jorce, he might raise sufficient money with which he could 
think of regaining his sovereignty. “Even", he argued, "our young 
Nabob . . . who has little abilities, and less education to supply the. 
want of them; mean, w^ak and ignorant as this man is, he would, if 
left to himself, and a few of his artful flatterers, pursue die very paths 
of his predecessors. It is impossible therefore to trust him with power 
and be sate. If you mean to maintain your present possessions and 
advantages, the command of the army and receipt of the revenues 
must be kept in your hands. Every wish he may express to obtain 
either, be assured, is' an indication of his* desire to reduce you to your 
original state of dependency, to which you earf never return, without 
ceasing to exist." 10 Deprived of military support, the nawab was power- 
less to exercise the functions of the nizamat; and the Company which 
alone now possessed the forces for the defence of the subah concerned 
itself only with the supervision of revenue collections and refused to 
undertake the wide administrative responsibilities inherent both in 
the diwani and the nizamat. While nobody was responsible* for law 
and order and for the welfare of the people, the mock pageantry of 
a nawab’s administration continued its pitiful existence, with the 
Company acting as *thc spring which, concealed under the shadow 
ot the Nabob's name secretly', gave ‘motion to this vast machine of 

government ’ .20 

REVENUE SYSTEM 

The land revenue system introduced by Clive was, in its essentials, 
based on the old Mughal system. The ownership of all the lands in 
the subah was vested in the state, and the right of the zamindar or 
the rvot covered only a certain share of the produce. The state claim- 
ed so much of the produce in the form of rents or revenues that the 
land itself had little economic value beyond that of the standing crop. 
In the best days of the Mughal empire the ryot was usually free from 
oppression; but after its decline he was squeezed by the zamindars 
and other middlemen to the point of exhaustion. The diwan coBectod 
the revenues with the assistance of all deputies or naibs who had 
under them a hierarchy of officials with varied functions and powers. 
These officials fell under two groups: (I) collectors, and (2) gmer- 
visors The first group included die zamindars, taluqdars, jagmdars, 
chaudhuris, tahsikjars and mutahids; the second the qanungos, daro- 
nd aniils. The source of the diwani revenue may 
four heads: (1) land revenue, (2) duties and cus- 

19 Letter to Court, 36 September 1763. 

20 Ibid, 24 IrfhttUT 1767. 
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toms, (3) farms of trade privileges, and (4) fines and forfeitures. Of 
these, the revenue derived from lands formed the main iir>m of state 
receipts. The other sources were more or less minor in point of value 
and importance. 

The" land revenue was fanned out either to the zamindars who, 

• holding their title by sanad or charter, had in course of time acquired 
a sort of hereditary right; they were not normally removed so long 
as they remitted in stipulated revenue, or farmed it out to other tem- 
porary farmers such as ijaradhairs, or to officials directly appointed 
by the diwan under such designations as faujdars, amils and tahsildars. 
The government made yearly contracts for the land revenue with the 
various classes of tax-collectors. Unless he was a defaulter, no tax-col* 
lector was ordinarily removed or deprived of his lands. But so long as 
he paid the state dues he could usually exact the maximum profit out 
of land revenue because of the absence of effetcivc checks on his mal- 
practices. 

The annual bandobast (or rent roll) was fixed or renewed every 
year on the festival day named the punyah (holy da\), which ordi- 
narily occurred in the month of May for Bengal, and in the month 
of September tor Bihar. The government usually settled the rent roll 
tor each area with zamindars, if there were any; and where zamin- 
dars were not available, other farmery or even officials had to be ap- 
pointed to take charge of the collections. This general bandobast was 
followed by separate agreements, into which the zamindars, fanners 
or others entered with old owners or tenants, or with new tenants. 
In accordance with ancient usage, such agreements once made with 
tenants for lands held by them and their families were to be treated 
as permanent if they paid the dues originally agreed upon. But this 
usage was often violated because of the absence of proper supervi- 
sion. Unable to secure redress for their grievances, the tenants not 
unoften deserted their lands in despair and became vagabonds of 
dacoits. Besides, the fanning system under which the Company tried 
to squeeze as mud) revenue as was possible to collect could hardly be 
conducive to die vyelfare and prosperity of the poor tenantry. 

“What a destructive system*, exclaimed Richard Becher, resident 
at the durbar, in a letter to Verelst, governor and president at Fort 
William, on' 24 May 1709, “is this for the poor inhabitants 1 The amils 
have no connection or natural interest in the welfare of the country 
where they make the collections, nor have they any certainty of 
holding their places beyond the year; die best recoirimendation 
they can have is to pay up their Kistbundeestl punctually, to which 
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purpose they fail not to rack the country whenever they find they 
can't, otherwise pay their Kists and secure a handsome sum for them* 
selves." He continued, "On this destructive plan, and with a con- 
tinual demand for more revenue have die collections been made 
ever since the English hav$ been in possession of the Dewannee .” 22 

Within the framework of the revenue system established by Clive, 
certain minor reforms were introduced by his immediate successor, 
governor Vereltt. He appears to have believed that the existing sys- 
tem, if duly corrected, could still be made to work satisfactorily. 
So he sought to preserve it ‘as entire and unimpaired as possible ’. 23 
On tlie occasion of the very first pumjah attended by him as governor, 
lie took steps to provide for the removal of a number of glaring 
abuses in the collection of die revenues. Reductions were allowed 
and the over-rates were struck off in some cases in which die dues 
were too high and as a consequence there were large arrears accu- 
mulated tor several years. The heavy charges of collection were 
substantially reduced by the dismissal of die numerous rabble of 
troops maintained by the faujdars and other officials. In ord€r to 
stimulate agricultural production the zamindars were strictly en- 
joined upon to promote cultivation of dieir lands and afford every 
protection to the industrious ryots; they were at the same time 
warned that any misconduct on their part would meet with condign 
punishment. As it appeared that large tracts of land had been 
alienated under the designation of jagirs by force or fraud, it was 
decided to resume all such lands for the benefit of the exchequer. 
Orders were issued, directing all persons holding jagirs to register their 
srtnad'i in the head cutchemj within sis months to prove uieir rights 
and title. It was further notified that the jagirs would be continued 
only to ancient and respectable families, and to those who had just 
claims. 

Certain changes were made in the methods of maintaining land 
records and accounts relating to collections. To stop the confusion 
caused by frequent change of the names of districts in the revenue 
accounts, and to prevent the frauds that might be concealed under 
such practices, it was considered necessary to provide that one parti- 
cular name should always be used to specify the same district. The 
practice of incorporating balances of former vears with the rents of 
the current year was found to be productive of much inconvenience. 
The frequent dismissal of the collectors, either on account of ineffi- 
ciency or misconduct, rendered th* outstanding balances heavier 
I - l 

22 Bengal Select Committee, 8 July 1769. 

23 l fr n g * 1 Public Consultations, 16 December 1769. 
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every year, and no new collector could be easily available to accept 
office under such conditions. It was decided, therefore, to keep the 
accounts of the balances apart, and enter into a separate agreement 
with the collector, whereby he made himself responsible for such 
balances as upon enquiry should appeal equitable, or might be 
pointed out to him by the government or by his predecessor in office. 
By this means the obvious inconvenience of combining the accounts 
of different years was avoided. 

One of the principal defects of the revenue system' of this period 
was the over-assesssment of many areas due to the lack of air exact 
knowledge of their real value. It was impossible to fix the just value 
of the lands unless complete measurement was made and the gross 
produce fully ascertained. Clive and his successors took a keen inter- 
est in the work of survey, and encouraged Captain James Kennell, 
surveyor general,^ to complete his survey of Bengal, and form one 
general chart from those already made by him. At his request 'more 
assistants were allowed to him bv Verelst, and a larger menial stall 
was sanctioned. The increase of expenditure on survey work was 
justified on die ground that “the benefit of such an undertaking will 
be an ample compensation tor the charges that are attendant upon 
it”. 25 The work of survey in those davs was neither .safe, nor case; 
during one of his surveying tours Rennell was severely assaulted bv 
a party of sannyasis, as a result of which he received several serious 
cuts from their broadswords. 26 Parwanahs were, therefore, issued to 
the gomastas of 'all taujdars, amils and zamindars, directing them to 
afford the surveyors every possible assistance, and the zamindars 
were cautioned that if they obstructed the surveyors in their work, 
they would be severely punished, and even dispossessed of their 
lands. 27 Despite the issue of the official parwanahs the surveyors 
were often badly treated bv the hostile zamindars $nd high-handed 
faujdars who complained tKat the collection of the revenues was 
greatly interrupted by survey operations. 

Arbitrary assessment under the designation mathaut constituted 
an additional burden on the ryots during this period. Mathaut was 
a general name for all extra demands made for defraying certain 
special expenses, 28 e.g. presentation of robes of honour, etc., on the 
occasion of the punyah (khalat baha), the repairing of bridges and 

24 Rennell «m appointed to this post by Clive by an order dated 1 January 1747. 

25 Letter to Court, 28 March 1768. 

26 Rennetl’* Journal, ed. La Touche, published by Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1910. 
The Journal ends on 23 March 1767. 

27 Calendar of PerSdan Correspondence, I, Nos. 53, 68, 85, etc. 

28 Bengal Select Committee, 28 April 1770. 
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river banks {pooshtebundy ), the payment of a customary fee to the 
nazir and the mutsaddis of the culcherry ( rasum nazarat), or the 
maintainance of the state elephants {fit kharuiJi). The mathaut was 
exacted from the ryots in addition to the fixed revenue, probably 
because the authorities 1 eared that the directors might not allow the 
aioresaid expenses. That this was an entirely vexatious taxation Was, 
however, fully realised. After his appointment as resident at the 
durbar, Becher strongly pleaded for the abolition of such exactions 
on the ground that this was one of the principal causes of the 
distressed state of the country. “I wish”, he wrote, “the word {i.e. 
mathaut) could be abolished and never heard of more.” 29 Verelst 
was willing to abolish these arbitrary demands, and, at his instance, 
the select committee even agreed to forbid the levy of the mathyut 
in iuture. This decision, however, could not be immediately en- 
forced, and the reform was postponed until the time of Warren 
Hastings. 

While the land revenue was collected with the utmost strictness, 
the revenue demand itself was considerably enhanced after the 
assumption of the diwani. Even Clive s*aw die danger inherent in 
this policy. Writing on 25 April 1766 he observed, "To attempt further 
increase of the revenues will be drawing the knot too tight.” In 
September he wrote that he could not think of increasing the Com- 
pany’s revenues ‘by the least oppressive mode’. At the time of his 
departure he advised his successor ‘not to be very desirous of in- 
creasing die revenues, especially, where it can only be effected by 
oppressing the land holders and tenants’. 30 Verelst also was opposed 
to the policy of enhancing the revenue demand, and recommended 
and enforced substantial reductions in 1769. “Permit me”, he wrote 
to the directors in 1768, “to give v ou mv most serious opinion, found- 
ed on almost nineteen years' evperience in the various brandies of 
your revenue and in various districts of your possessions, ttiat it 
is totally beyond die power of your administration to make any 
material addition to your rents, or remit a single rupee in spede 
home." But the insistent demand of the directors for a steady in- 
crease in the investments without any corresponding export of 
specie from England, coupled with the heavy drain erf silver from 
Bengal, forced the authorides to raise the collections even against 
their better judgment. In vain did the latter protest that the enforced 
increase of the collection was bound to prove ‘destructive to the 

country'.Sl 

29 letter from Becher. 24 May 1769. 

30 Bengal Select Committee, 16 January 1767. 

31 Ibid, 8 July 1769; 12 October 1769. Verelst, View, 76. 
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Hie ceded districts (Burdwan, Midnapur and Chittagong) and 
Calcutta, being directly under the management of the Company’s 
servants, were free from die oppression of the annls employed in 
die diwani lands; while as a result of the system initiated auring the 
time of Clive and continued by his successors, these were more 
prosperous and better cultivated . 32 In fact, the work of die Com- 
pany's servants in this sphere is in some respects of greater importance 
than the measures adopted by them for the diwani lands. Such 
was the success of the reforms in the ceded lands that Verelst, who 
had been mainly responsible for these as supervisor during the time 
of Clive, claimed on the expiry of his own governorship that the 
condition of these lands formed so striking a contrast to that of the 
other parts of Bengal, where oppression and rack-renting prevailed, 
that foreigners as well as Indians eagerly wished for a more exten- 
sive application of these reforms. 

These ref o r ms 33 covered many points. The oppressive auction 
system was stopped and fairlv long leases were encouraged. A moder- 
ate rent was fixed. The increase of bazi zamin or charity lands was 
checked by a proper scrutiny of the sanads. Lands held In the 
servants in office and their dependants were assessed at a fair rate. 
The Europeans were forbidden to hold farms on their own account, 
or in the name of their dependants. Nobody holding anv post was 
allowed to hold a farm, except for a small piece of land necessary 
for the maintenance of his family. To prevent fraud and embezzle- 
ment pattahs were granted to the tenants, showing the amount of 
renf which each tenant was to pay. The cultivation of the mulberry 
tree was encouraged by the assessment of the mulberry plantations 
at a reduced rate of rent, and waste lands were granted on favour- 
able terms. To ascertain the true value of the lands, surveyors were 
appointed to measure them and note the area of land each fr™”* 
held. Hie collection of additional cesses and abwabs : was strictly 
scrutinized to prevent the impositions of the mutsaddis and the 

oppression of the fanners. , 

While the ceded and Calcutta lands were in a satisfactory state, 
the condition of the diwani lands was admittedly deplorable mainlv 

The diwani revc- 
the Indian collec- 
information found 

it profitable to conefeal their Knowieage. uesiucs, most of the old 
records had either been burnt, or carried away by Mir Qasun during 
his flight from Bengal. Thus, without an accurate survey of the 

32 Bengal Select Committee. 11 August 1749. 

33 See Verelst, VUw. 


on account of the abuses of the revenue system, 
nues were in themselves a perplexing subject, and. 
tors who alone could have supplied any authentic 
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country, which was bound to take time, a just valuation of die lands 
was impossible. Conjectural — hence frequently excessive — estimates 
had, therefore, to be adopted with disastrous consequences, and the 
balances too were often so heavy that they could not be recovered 
without oppression. 

Despite stringent measures taken against the impressive amils and 
faujdars their rapacity could not be effectively checked. 34 The op- 
pressed tenants were usually too poor to quit their homes and seek 
justice at the capital. Ilfegal exactions continued to be made with 
impunity, and the long train of gomastas, dalds, jmikars, pykes, 
barkandazes and other subordinates employed in the work of collec- 
tion combined to perpetuate a thousand modes of oppression and 
illegal taxation. In the words of Verelst, they 'fattened on the spoils 
of the industrious ryot’. 35 The resumption of the charity lands react- 
ed adversely on the economic condition of the people, as a large 
number erf people were suddenly reduced to beggary .3* Such was 
the misery of the former holders of the charity lands that they were 
obliged to pay the revenue bv selling their household goods or even 
by pawning their children. 37 

The administration of the revenue was feather complicated during 
this period by the anomalous and unscientific character of the silver 
currency. As no two mints struck coins of a uniform fineness or 
w eigh t, no actual coin could be treated as the standard-coin. In 
consequence a nominal coin, called the current rupee, was introduc- 
ed, by which the numerous typ" of rupees were valued by the 
sarrafs. Besides, a varying rate of batta was charged on the siecas 
which were biennially recoined, and as the ryots had to pay die 
revenue in the newly coined siccas of which a sufficient quantity 
obviously could never be available, they had to pay an additional 
batta for paying the revenue in rupees of previous years. Thus the 
batta considerably added to the burden of the tenants. The latter 
had to receive payment for their produce in coins whose value they 
could not understand ,* and when Ihev paid those very coins for rent, 
their value was deducted according to a calculation which they were 
too ignorant to grasp. The issue of gold coim during the time, 
of CKve and Verelst only made matters worse. Although the tenants, 
were encouraged to pay the revenue in gold moharf, the experiment: 
did not succeed owing to the over-valuation of the mDhup. 


34 F f"!* 1 Select Committee, 12 October i76>. 

35 View. 75. 

3 < Siyar (Lucknow text), *28. 

37 Muuffar Noma (Allahabad University Ms.), 438. 
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SUPERVISORS 

It was because Verelst was fully convinced of the inequity of the 
existing system that he proposed the institution of English Super- 
visors in all districts. This proposal constituted the first step towards 
direct assumption of administrative resporfsibility bv die Company’s 
servants, and was the beginning of a new system ultimately intro- 
duced in the time of Warren Hastings. The success of English 
supervision in the ceded lands had already been so conspicuous 
that it naturally created die impression that a gradual extension of 
that system to the diwani lands was both necessary and practicable. 
The resident at the durbar could alone neither prevent oppression 
nor obtain authentic information of the grievances of the people. 
It was expected, therefore, that if English supervisors were appointed 
the tyranny of the local officials would be restrained bv them. Be- 
sides, the authorities were sensible of the fact that the abuses of the 
existing system could not be eradicated without a thorough local 
inquiry. Such inquiry could conveniently be conducted by indepen- 
dent- supervisors; their probe alone could enable the authorities to 
formulate their future plan of reform. It was further hoped that the 
appointment of supervisors would not only lead to the elimination 
of trade monopolies, but would also promote the growth of general 
trade and the prosperity and happiness of the common people. The 
system of supervisors was also intended to be a ‘nursery’ for trained 
officials capable of- succeeding, when called upon to do so, to the 
highest offices in the government. 

The circumstances that finally led to the adoption of the scheme 
mav now be briefly analyzed. It was Svkes, the first resident at the 
durBar, who originally stressed the utility of appointing English 
gentlemen as check on the collections in the diwani lands. 3 # His 
successor, Richard Becher. was more emphatic in his denunciation 
of the malpractices of the Indian collectors and pressed for the appli- 
cation of die plan ‘now practised at Burdwan' to the whole of the 
province. 30 In 1709 the select committee considered the joint letter 
of die goyemor and Becher, together with their separate opinions ’ 
on die miserable state of affairs obtaining in the country, and decided 
to appoint ‘a gentleman in the service’ to function in subordination 
to the resident at the durbar’ ‘in everv province or district’* 0 This 
decision, it may be noted, was taken bv the committee on the basis 
of ‘an equivocal permission’ given bv the dirretors in one of their 

38 Bengal Select Committee, 4 January 1769. 

39 Ibid, 8 July 1769. 

49 Ibid, 16 Augoat 1769. 
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recent letters.*! , Hie tetter in question carried the directors* appro- 
val ,pt the plan adopted for the revenue administration of the ceded 
iands, and, as such, was not unjustifiably interpreted as an implied 
sanction tor the extension of the said plan to the diwani lands- The 
select committee's action w^s later fully approved by die directors. 

A long and elaborate letter^ of instructions to supervisors, drawn 
up hv Verelst and referred to in the select committees resolution, 
laid down the duties of the supervisors under five main heads; 
(1) to prepare a summary history of the districts placed under their 
charge; (2) to report on the' state, produce, and capacity of the. 
lands in their districts; (3) to ascertain the amount and the manner 
of the collection of revenue, cesses, and other demands made on the 
rvot by the government, the zaaiindar, or the collectors; , (4) to 
examine and regulate the conditions of commerce, and abolish all 
extraordinary demands of the gomastas and other agents; and (3) to 
enforce justice, check corruption, and abolish all arbitrary fines. The 
letter concludes with a moving appeal which indicates a tender 
regard for the poor ryot of Bengal. The supervisors were asked to 
‘explore and eradicate numberless oppressions' which were ‘as 
grievous to the poor as they were injurious to the government’, to 
display the Englishmen's ‘national principles of honour, faith, recti- 
tude, and humanitv', and to ‘raise the heart of the rvot from oppres- 
sion and despondency to security and jov*. Their behaviour was 
expected to be ‘prudent and wise’. Thev were advised to maintain 
direct contact with the people • “Versed as you are in the language, 
depend on none, where sou voursc’i can possibly hear and deter- 
mine. Let access to von be easy, and l>e careful of the conduct of 
vour dependents. Air at no undue influence vourself, and check it in 
all others." The qualities of ‘integrity, disinterestedness, assiduity 
and watchfulness' were to be cultivated, not only for their ‘own 
guidance, but as an example for all others’. Their performance 
would be carefully watched and suitably rewarded or punished: 
“As the extent and importance of vour trust are great, so in propor- 
tion will be the approbation or censure, -arising from your good or 
;|f conduct in it, attended with unusual distinction or particular 
severity.** 

F.ar!v in September the council considered the proceedings of the 
select committee held on 10 August and unanimously resolved to 
adopt the plan of supervisorships. Becher was directed to instruct 
and look after the work of the new supervisors. Eight supervisors . 
for ‘the districts of Bengal were immediately appointed. Those for 

41 Letter from Court, 11 November 1766. 

42 Bcttfal Select Committee, 16 August 1769. 
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die districts in Bihar were, however, appointed during die go ve rnor- 
ship of Cartier in 1770.44 Both Bodter** and Muhammad Reza 
Khan, 45 however, counseled delay in the execution of die plan on 
the ground that, immediate appointment of supervisors would prove 
detrimental to the current years collections. Becher pointed out that 
the, arrival of the supervisors ‘in the height of collections’ would 
create a divided power, and provide the artful people with' a good 
opportunity of evading payment of the revenues by pre ferri ng num- 
berless complaints, the justness or impropriety of which die inexpe- 
rienced supervisors would be unable to judge. He urged at the 
same time 'that die supervisors needed a sj>ecial training at Murshi- 
dabad where the old records might help them in their subsequent 
inquiries. • 

The question as to whether the plan should be immediately en- 
forced or deferred for the time being, came up for final decision 
before the council towards die close of October.*® The majority, 
being impressed with Becher’s opinion that the collections might 
suffer as a result of immediate enforcement of the plan, favoured the 
view that the appointment of supervisors should he deferred till the 
close of February 1770 except for those districts where the resident 
at the durbar thought they might be sent immediately without detri- 
ment of the collections. Meanwhile Becher grouped the Bengal 
districts into convenient divisions by annexing to each principal dis- 
trict all contiguous smaller areas. This arrangement was followed 
also in regard to those lands which were connected through tenure 
with a neighbouring district. For example, Bishnupur was attached 
to Birbhum, while the lands north of Murshidabad and west of the 
Canges were combined to form the division of Bhagalpur and Raj- 
mahal. After these additions had been made, there remained the 
following districts which did not come under the jurisdiction of anv 
of the supervisors : 'Chunkakhali, Rokunpur, Jehangirpur, Fatehsingh 
Lashkarpur and Jessore. Chunakhali, Fatehsingh Lashkarpur and 
parts of Rajshahi west of the Ganges were placed under the direct 
charge of the resident at the durbar, while separate supervisorshlps 
were to be created for Jessore and Rokunpur. The resident was em- 
powered to issue such ' supplementary instructions to the supervisors 
as might be found necessary afterwards.* 7 It was also decided to 

43 B cpg al Meet Committee. 9 lane 1770. Benge! Secret Conmltelkme, 2 Aafwt 
1770. 

44 Be*|*t Sett* .Committee, 25 September 1749. 

45 Mmtaffar Nam. 452. 

4$ BereSi Secret Coaedtatiom, 24 October 1749. 

47 Bengal Select Committee, 10 December 1740. 
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place the supervisors under the control of the resident at the durbar, 
who in case of any misconduct on their part was to have the power 
of recalling then! from their stations, and of reporting their pro- 
ceedings to the governor and select committee. The only exception 
was the supervisor of Dacca who, being a member of the council, 
and as such equal in status to the resident, was not to be subordinate 
to the latter, though he too was to send all his reports and accounts 
to him. 

A few days before Verelst finally laid down his office, the select 
committee framed certain general directions for the conduct of the 
supervisors 48 Of these, two deserve special mention. Although they 
were not to interfere in the collections, they were to exercise a con- 
trolling authority over the collectors who were required to report 
all transactions to the supervisors. As regards the supervisors’ sources 
of income, they were not forbidden to carry on private trade of their 
own, but they were directed to discharge their duties ‘with as few 
embarrassments as possible'. 

The entire plan of supervisorships actually came into force in the 
time of governor Cartier, when five supervisors were appointed for 
the province of Bihar. Adopted with the best of intentions bv its 
authors, and approved and eulogised by die directors, 4 ® the plan 
was doomed from the very start. Its failure became so apparent that 
the directors who had cordially welcomed it in 1771 insisted on its 
immediate withdrawal in 1773.50 It will not be out of place here 
to analyse the causes responsible fui its failure. 

The duties entrusted to the supervisors were so numerous and diffi- 
cult that they called for almost super-human industry. Indeed, it 
was not humanlv possible for them to execute even a small part of 
their trust. Thev were to be not so much revenue superintendents 
as historians, economic investigators, rural statisticians, experts in 
land tenures, trade development officers, controllers of law and jus- 
tice, and protectors of the poor. Having been ordered to perform 
far more than thev could possibly execute, thev finished by perform- 
ing much less than thev might have done. The number of foe 
supervisors actually appointed was also much too small. The resident 
at the durbar, who was already overburdened writh his own normal 
work, and was expected to control the work of foe supervisors, was 
to act also as the supervisor of a big division. The chief of Dacca, 
whose duties In foe local factory were no less arduous, was also to 

mm*** 

48 Select Committee. 15 December 1769. 

49 Letter from Court. 10 April 1771. 

50 Ibid, 7 April 1773. 

V(nt)-45 
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act as -the supervisor of Dacca and Sylhet. From such an inadequate 
and overburdened staff it was futile to expect any remarkable achieve- 
ments. 

From the outset the supervisors were hampered in theif investi- 
gations by the zamindars and collectors. .To them the appointment 
ot English supervisors was naturally distasteful; they tried their best 
to obstruct or embarrass the enquiries and misrepresented the con- 
duct of the new superintendents. The supervisors, with the excep- 
tion of few, had little or no training for the specialized work with 
which they were entrusted. Originally appointed for the purpose 
of collecting information and of keeping a vigilant watch over the 
administration and ,the collection of the revenues, they became even- 
tually, in the words of Warren Hastings ,51 ‘the sovereigns’ of the 
divisions over which they presided. They began to act as chief 
magistrates, collected rents, and farmed the lands to persons whom 
they, liked to favour. Thus the original design failed as a result of 
the subsequent transformation of the character of the supervisorship 
itself. 

Not being debarred from engaging in private trade, the super- 
visors were’ not unnaturally tempted to engross the inland trade of 
their districts, exploiting their privileged position for this purpose. 
They could thus have little leisure for their own normal duties. The 
Indian banians, who were ‘devils’ according to Warren Hastings, 
abused their power and tyrannized over the poor with the utmost 
impunity. Furthermore, the supervisors were not granted adequate 
salaries; to make 'matters worse, their allowances were drastically 
reduced in 1771 as a measure of economy desired bv the directors.52 
Such unwise economy naturally caused discontent among the super- 
visors and made them all the more susceptible to the temptations 
to which their Indian banians always exposed them. As the super- 
visor tended to l>e preoccupied with his private trade, his banian soon 
became ‘the lord of every supervisorship’ ;53 all business passed 
through his hands, and no complaints could reach his master with- 
out his consent. 

The absence of strict control over the supervisors owing to the 
weakness and preoccupations of the authorities at Patna, Murshf- 
dabad and Calcutta was further responsible for the failure of the plan. 
But control would hardly have been effective even if the superior 
authorities had been more alert. The supervisors were .often sup- 

51 Letter from Warren Hastings to J. Dnpre, 26 March 1772. 

52 letter from Warren Hastings to Colebrooke, 26 March 1772, an<| to puprg, 
6 January 1773. 

53 Bengal Secret Consultations, 18 March 1771, 
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ported by strong connections either in the council or in the court 
of directors, and were, in the words of Warren Hastings, secure from 
a strict scrutiny into their conduct and totally exempt from the fear 
of punishment. Finally, the famine of 1770 also helped in upsetting 
the whole plan. 

DIRECTORS’ PLAN OF REFORM 

With a view to eradicating the glaring abuses in the revenue admi- 
nistration, the directors themselves chalked out a plan of reform 
which they laid down in their letter of 30 June 1769. They professed 
a desire to “proceed in this work without taking off from anv of 
those profits and emoluments which have usually accrued to the 
zamindars who have inherited lands from their ancestors, much less 
to add anything to the rents to be collected from the tenants”. They 
decided to appoint two committees — one at Murshidabad and the 
other at Patna — for the management of the diwani revenues under 
the control of the president and council. These committees were to 
control the entire work of revenue collection, and for this purpose 
they were to be assisted by Muhammad Reza Khan and Shitab Rai, 
through whom all the business was to be transacted. The directors 
summed up *the whole of this subject’ as follows: "Our meaning is 
to save what we can of the large salaries now paid to, idle depen- 
dants appointed to nominal but useless offices bv the country govern- 
ment, and to lead you to such a knowledge of the real state of the 
rents and cultivation of the several districts as may enable von to 
keep the tenants tree from imposition and extortion, and to give 
every possible encouragement to the husbandman and the manu- 
facturer.” 

The directors informed the council at the same time that thev had 
resolved to send three commissioners to India with full powers of 
superintending the Company’s several Presidencies and directing 
their operations to one uniform Plan’. These commissioners were 
Henry Vansittart, Luke Scrafton and Francis Forde. Although 
appointed tor the purpose of co-ordination the work of reform in 
all the settlements of the Company, they were especially empowered 
to enfprce ‘a better mode’ of collecting the diwani revenues in accor- 
dance with the plan laid down by the directors. The commissioners 
had embarked from England on 30 September 1769 and were known 
even .to have reached the Cape of Good Hope, but thev failed to 
reach India, and it was presumed after a prolonged suspense that 
they were lost at sea. 

On the presumption that the work of the iH-fated commissioners 
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in respect of the diwani revenues now devolved on the Calcutta 
Council, it decided to enforce the orders of the directors regarding 
the appointment of councils of revenue at Murshidabad and Patna .54 
The council at Murshidabad was to consist of four members, the 
council at Patna of three members. They were ordered to take 
charge of their offices in September 1770. These councils functioned 
until they were dissolved in 1772 on the rcomniendation of the com- 
mittee of circuit. 

Over and above these two controlling councils, a separate con- 
trolling committee of revenue was constituted at Calcutta55 in con- 
formity with the general instructions laid down by the directors-** 
tor the organization of the council at Fort William into proper com- 
mittees tor efficient transaction of business. Under this committee 
was placed all business relating to the revenues, and the councils at 
Murshidabad and Patna were placed under its direct control. Al- 
though the directors had intended that each controlling committee 
was to consist of four members onlv the Calcutta* council on the 
recommendation of governor Cartier 57 decided that the controlling 
committee of revenue should be composed of the whole council. The 
committee ceased to function in 1772, when it was replaced bv a 
new board of revenue at the instance of the committee of circ uit. 

Notwithstanding all that Verelst and Cartier did to alleviate the 
abuses of the revenue svstem which Clive had introduced, its break- 
down was an undisputed fact. So long as the dual svstem was to 
remain in force, the authorities were powerless to redress grievances 
or effect anv radical improvement. Persons of character had been 
employed in the work of collection, but, as the select committee* 
confessed with regret 58 “Fear, reward, severity and indulgence have 
all failed, and ended in a short political forbearance or additional 
acts of dishonesty and rapine.” The resident at the* durbar whose 
dutv it was to check abuses and prevent oppression could not restrain 
single-handed ‘the depredations' of hungry collectors’ who practised 
‘their native oppressions over a timid, servile and defenceless people’. 
The controlling councils, exclusive of the extremely perfunctorv 
control which they exercised over the supervisors, had neither die 
time nor the inclination to redress grievances. The supreme council 
or the controlling committee of revenue at Calcutta was. in the words 

54 Bengal Secret Consultations, 27 lune 1770; 0 July 1770. 

55 Ibid. 7 March 1771. 

56 letter from Court, 23 March 1770. 

57 Bengal Secret Consultations, 21 March 1771. 

58 Bengal Select Committee. 16 August 1769, 
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of Warren Hastings, ‘devoid of all power and authority beyond the 
narrow limits of Calcutta'. 

FAMINE OF 1770 

Nothing could better illustrate the utter inhumanity of the whole 
system than the dreadful famine of 1770, which was caused by the 
failure of crops in 1768 and 1769. It raged in all virulence through- 
out the year 1770 and was followed by pestilence. It swept away 
about ten millions of human beings comprising at least one-third 
oi the total population of Bengal and Biljar, and a fair portion of the 
rest was reduced to beggary exceeding all description 59 In June 
1770 tile resident at the durbar stated that the living were feeding 
on the dead. Little or no relief was afforded to the famine-stricken. 
No relief works were opened. A provincial council sanctioned a grant 
of live rupees worth of rice ‘daily among a starving population of 
400,000 souls. Not more than £9,000 was spent by the Companv on 
famine relief. 00 

The general distress was turned bv many of the Company’s offi- 
cials and their gomastas into a source of illicit private profit, for they 
monopolized all available grain and compelled the poor ryots to sell 
even the seed requisite for the next harvest, thereby aggravating uni- 
versal misery. At the moment when people lived on leaves of trees and 
ottered their sons and daughters for sale for want of food, the worst 
of profiteering was allowed to flourish without enquiry or punish- 
ment. 0 ! As it this was not enough, the normal revenue demand was 
fully enforced, notwithstanding the huge mortality and the conse- 
quent decrease of cultivation. In fact, not only was there no loss to 
the total revenue, but there was on the contrary a perceptible increase 
in the collections of the years 1770-71 and 1771-72. The collections 
were violently kept up by means of arbitrary impositions and cesses 
like the najai which was a highly iniquitous lev}' on the actual or 
surviving inhabitants of a village to supply the loss to the revenue 
due to desertion or death of their neighbours °2 Many cultivators 
fled; in 1771 one-third of die land was returned as deserted. A num- 
ber of zamindars were ruined in consequence, and many others 
were imprisoned for arrears of rents, and people of the highest rank 
could ill conceal die marks of poverty and want. Large parts of die 
country reverted to jungle and in more than one district the estimates 

59 Letter to Court, 9 May 1770. 

(SO I. C. Sinks, Economic Annals of Bengal, 101. 

61 Letter from Court, 28 August 1771. 

62 Hunter, Bengal Ms Records, I, 54. 
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of total casualties reached so high as one-half and even more. In 
the midst of such dislocation of social and economic life of the pro- 
vince the authorities at Calcutta boasted of their efficient manage- 
ment of the revenues in the following words, “We flatter ourselves 
that the comparative view we hope you* will take of the Bengal col- 
lections for these several years past with those of last year will satisfy 
you as to- the favourable success we have met with in the collection 
of the revenues. ”03 All this betrays a cynical complacency which is 
truly amazing, if not atrocious, and which could be possible only 
under the conditions created by the dual system of government. 

ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 

The administration of law and justice which has a vital connec- 
tion with the administration of revenue was equally unsatisfactory 
throughout this period because of the anomalous character of the 
government under which the Company's servants were prevented 
from assuming a direct responsibility for it. Left to the nominal care 
of the nawab and his ministers who possessed no real powers, the 
machinery of law and justice in the diwani sector lost its former 
efficacy, and virtually ceased to operate beyond the narrow circle 
round the capital. Calcutta and the ceded lands, being directly 
under the control of the Company’s servants, had regular courts of 
justice, but even there the judicial organization was not free from 
anomalies and imperfections. 

In accordance with the traditions of Mughal administration, the 
judicial powers in the subah were shared between the nazim and the 
diwan. In theory the nazim was the supreme magistrate in the pro- 
vince, and was responsible for the maintenance of the peace and 
administration of criminal justice; the diwan, by virtue of his office 
as the head of the provincial exchequer, held charge of civil juris- 
diction, and was the highest judge in all civil and revenue matters. 
This line of demarcation between the jurisdiction of the nizamat and 
the diwani was, however, practically obliterated after the assump- 
tion of the diwani by die English. Despite its accession to die office 
of diwan the Company strictly enjoined upon its servants not to in* 
terfere in the administration of justice; while the nawab had neither 
the power nor the means to enforce the criminal jurisdiction of the 
nizamat. The regular course of justice was, in the words of Warren 
Hastings, everywhere suspended. Muhammad Reza Khan held the 
offices of riaib diwan and naib nazim, but he was concerned more with 
the collection of the revenue than with the exercise of civil and erimi- 

63 Letter to £onrt, 3 November 1772. 
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nal jurisdiction. In the countryside lawlessness was on the in cre a s e 
owing to the' impotence of the nizamat, and the number of dacoities 
rose to an alarming extent. 64 The sannyasi raiders, above all, created 
havoc in the outlying parts of Bengal, and the parganah battalions 
found it increasingly difficult to cope with this danger.65 

At Murshidabad the following officers had their courts: 66 (I) The 
nazim who, as. supreme magistrate, presided personally at the trial 
of capital oitqnders and held a court every Sunday; (2) the diwan 
who was supposed to decide cases relating to real estates and landed 
property, hut seldom exercised ’this authority in person; (3) the 
Daroghah-Adalat-ul Mia , or the naib nazim, who was the judge of 
all matters of property, excepting claims of land and inheritance, and 
took cognizance of quarrels etc.; (4) the Daroghah-Addat-Dixcani, or 
the naib diwan, who decided cases relating to landed property; (5) 
the taujdar who was the chief police officer and judge of all .crimes 
which were not capital; (6) the qazi who besides being the judge 
ol all claims of inheritance or succession, performed the ceremonies 
of wedding, circumcision and funeral; (7) the muhtasib who took 
cognizance ot drunkenness, the vending of spirituous liquors and 
intoxicating drugs, and false weights and measures; (8) the mufti who 
expounded the law and wrote the fatioa applicable to the case, in 
accordance with which the qazi pronounced his judgment; (9) the 
qatiungo who, as registrar of the lands, acted as a referee in cases 
relating to lands; (10) the kotwal who was peace officer of the night, 
subordinate to the faujdar. 

From the above list it would be apparent that there were properlv 
three courts for the decision of civil causes, and one for police aud 
criminal justice. Of these, the courts of the naib diwan and the fauj- 
dar alone were ot some practical utility. The courts did not always 
adhere to their prescribed limits of jurisdiction. Not only did the 
civil courts encroach upon each other’s authority, but both civil and 
criminal courts sometimes took cognizance of the same cases. In 
the districts the faujdars acted as magistrates and chiefs of police, 
and had jurisdiction in criminal matters. They had under them 
thanahdars and kotioals who helped in maintaining the peace in vil- 
lages and towns respectively. It is to the faujdars, therefore, that the 
people in the districts looked up for justice, although acts of oppres- 
sion on their part were not uncommon. The qazi had his substitutes 

64 Mutaffar Name, 441. Committee of Circuit, 28 June 1773. Bengal Revenue 
Cortiultations, 17 November 1772. 

65 Bengal Select Committee, 30 April 1767. 

66 Letter from Committee of Circuit, 15 August 1772. Siyar (Lucknow text), 
828-34. 
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or naibs in the countryside, but their legal powers were too limited 
to be a general use, and the authority which they assumed, being 
often warranted by no lawful commission, was usually a source of 
oppression. By virtue of their position in the hierarchy of diwani, 
the amils, shiqdars, naibs and tahsildars had some jurisdiction in 
revenue cases, while the mutsaddis who Were clerks in die revenue 
department and the qanungos who kept registers of the value, tenure 
and transfer of lands acted as referees in cases of dispute or uncer- 
tainty regarding rights in land. In the interior of the country, par- 
ticularly in rural areas, the zamindar in his private cutcherry admi- 
nistered rough-and-ready justice; and although he did not preside 
over the local faujdari court, as has been wrongly stated ,® 7 his crimi- 
nal jurisdiction may have extended at least to the petty offences com- 
mitted in his area. 

That the organization and administration of law and justice was 
in a state of deplorable confusion will be apparent from the following 
tacts. The officers of justice received their appointments not on 
grounds of merit and suitability, but usually as a matter of official 
favour or indulgence. In consequence, corruption was rampant and 
the painful task ol rendering justice’ was turned, in the words of a 
contemporary chronicler, ‘into a powerful engine for making a for- 
tune'.® 8 The judges were not paid fixed salaries. They derived their 
emoluments from fines and recognized perquisites, but there was no 
one to check the rates of the perquisites they drew from their office. 
The office of the qfizi could also be leased out and under-leased. The 
result was that people, ignorant even of the main principles of reli- 
gion and law, took lease of what they called the qazis rights, and 
openly under-leased diem to others. Moreover, the decisions of the 
judges were in most cases ‘corrupt bargains with the highest bid- 
der'.®® On receiving a suitable fee, the qazi could always ‘turn right 
into wrong and injustice into justice’. 7 ® The levy of one-quarter, 
called the chauth, on the amount of all debts, and on the value of 
all property recovered by 'the decrees of the court, was a highly in- 
iquitous and oppressive mode erf taxation sanctioned by the govern- 
ment. 

Another serious defect in the judicial system was the want of pro- 
perly graded subordinate courts for the distribution of justice in such 
parts of the province as lay out erf the reach of the courts at Murshi- 
dabad. In consequence, only the well-to-do or die vagabonds could 

67 Sixth Report of Committee of Secrecy, 1773, 2. 
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afford to travel so far for justice. Owing to the absence of effective 
control from the headquarters it was easy for people in the interior 
to assume judicial powers without any lawful title or commission. 
It was to prevent this growing evil that the supervisors were re- 
quired to check and register the sanads of all officers of justice. They 
were also instructed to put an end to all arbitrary fines such as the 
faujdari bazi jama which constituted an additional source of bribery 
and oppression. Registers and records of proceedings were not kept 
by the courts, and this too encouraged the propensity of the judges 
to corruption and fraud. Besides, certain practices sanctioned bv 
Muslim law were also extremely anomalous, such as the infliction of 
line, instead of capital punishment, for murder with an instrument 
not iormed lor shedding blood, or the privilege granted to sons or 
the nearest relations to pardon a murderer. 

In the ceded lands the administration of justice was more regular, 
because the chief of Chittagong, or the residents at Midnapur and 
Burdwan, in addition to their normal duties, were also concerned with 
the courts of justice in their districts. Thev were invested with the 
superintendence of the faujdari jurisdiction and were authorized to 
arrest robbers, dacoits and other disturbers of the peace. Appeals 
against their decisions could be made to the governor and council. 
In cases of capital punishment they usually sought the advice of the 


latter. 

The following were the main courts of law in the ceded districts'!, 
(1) the sadar cutchernj which dealt with cases pertaining to land- 
rents and landed property; (2) the hakshi dastur which dealt with 
matters concerning the police; (3) the faujdari adalat which dealt 
with the criminal matters including capital offences; (4) the barah 
adalat which was a court of meum and tuum for all demands above 
Rs 50; (7) the bazi zamin dastur which dealt with cases relating to 
charity and rent-free lands; (8) the bazi jama dastur which took cog- 
nizance of social offences and had jurisdiction in matters concerning 
grants tor lands and public works for the accommodation of travel- 
lers, such as sarais or resting places, etc.; (9) the hharaj dastur which 
dealt with the settlement of tire landholders accounts. 

At Calcutta there were two sets of courts : One instituted by the 
royal charters and deriving jurisdiction from the English Crown oyer 
British subjects, their 'native* employees and other persons who will- 
ingly subjected themselves to that jurisdiction, and the pother estab- 
lished by the Company in its capacity as zammdar, and deriving its 
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authority from the country government, and having jurisdiction over 
the local inhabitants only. 

The following courts of justice had been instituted by royal char- 
ters^ (l) the mayor's court, a court of record, consisting of the mayor 
and nine aldermen, dealing with all civil 1 spits, except such as concern- 
ed the ‘natives’; (2) the court of appeals, also a court of record, consist- 
ing of the governor and council, which heard appeals against the de- 
crees of the mayors court; (3) die court of requests, consisting. of 24 
commissioners who determined summarily such petty suits as did not 
exceed five pagodas or forty shillings in amount; (4) the court of quar- 
ter session, or the governor and members of the council acting as jus- 
tices of the peace and also as commissioners of oyer and terminer and 
gaol deliver)' to try criminal cases. 

Besides the aforesaid courts there were the following courts estab- 
lished under the authority of the country government: 73 (1) the court 
or ctitcherry, consisting of the Company’s servants under the council, 
hearing all matters of meum and tuu'm in which only the ‘nati\e’ 
inhabitants ot Calcutta were concerned; (2) the zamindari or faujdaii 
court, presided over by a member of the council or sometimes a ser- 
vant under the council alone, determining in a summary fashion all 
cases of a criminal nature among the ‘native’ inhabitants who did not 
apply to the English court of justice; (3) the collector’s cutcherry, tak- 
ing cognizance of all cases relating to payment of revenues; (4) the 
caste cutcherry presided over by some distinguished Hindu official 
nominated by the governor, taking cognizance of all matters relating 
to the baste observances of the Hindus. 

The courts at Calcutta were not insufficient for the ordinary require- 
ments of the settlement, but their jurisdictions were ill-defined, and 
their constitutions were not wholly satisfactory. There was no provi- 
sion for the appointment of experienced lawyers as judges. As a 
consequence, judicial power was exercised by men who had no train- 
ing in law. The Company's servants acting as judges were not 
always even senior in age and service. As the 1 courts were 
more or less an off-shoot of the executive machinary itself, executh c 
power and judicial authority were concentrated in the hands of the 
same persons, i.e. the governor and council. Bolts’s denunciation of 
the whole system of justice is doubtless exaggerated and biased, but 
it at least serves to expose the anomalous character of a system un- 
der which, to use his own words, “the governor and council could, in 

72 Bolts, Considerations, Chapter IX. Venlst, View, Chapter V. Second Report, 
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tact, be the parties to prosecute, the magistrates to imprison, the 
judges to sentence, the sovereigns to order execution, and such despots 
in authority that no grand or petit jury would easily venture to dis- 
oblige them". 

INLAND TRADE 

( the crying evils of the period was the participation of the 

(company s servants in inland trade. They freelv misused the Com- 
pany s dastak to secure exemption from internal duties and grasped 
nearly the whole of the country’s inland trade. Such was the enormity 
of the evil that Clive himself had to admit that the Company’s ser- 
vants and their Indian gomastas had ‘traded not only as merchants, 
but as sovereigns , and had ‘taken the bread out of the mouths of 
thousands and thousands ot merchants, who used formerly to carry on 
the trade, and who are now reduced to beggary’. 7 '* 

While the Indian merchant starved for want of his customary pro- 
fits which were now monopolized by the Company’s servants, the 
cruelty and highhandedness of their gomastas brought ruin to the 
poor ryot who was not only forced to purchase goods at abnormally 
inflated prices — a practice called burjat or guchavat — but was fleeced 
and tormented in innumerable other ways. Regulations were issued to 
check the evil practices of the gomastas but to no effect. It is to the 
credit of the directors that they not merely condemned 75 the conduct 
of their rapacious servants in the severest of terms, but specially 
charged Clive with the task 7 ® of remedying the evils of private inland 
trade. 

Clive and his council took up the work of reform in right earnest 
in October 1764 when they resolved 77 to restrict the private trade 
of the Company’s servants in salt and betelnut under specific condi- 
tions, and made the payment of duty obligator)'. They also issued 
strict orders forbidding the oppressive practice of selling goods at 
prices above the market rate. But the scheme which they finally adopt- 
ed in 1765 for the purpose of putting the inland trade on an equitable 
footing was the establishment of a company, known as the Society 
ot Trade. 

The plan of the Society of Trade which was originally adopted by 
the council at its meeting held on 10 August 1765 had the following 
features. The society was to be an exclusive company entrusted with 
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the whole trade in salt, betelnut and tobaco, and was to be composed 
ot all those who might be deemed justly entitled to- a share. A proper 
fund was to be raised by a loan at interest in support of this trade. 
All salt, betelnut and tobacco produced in or imported into Bengal 
would be purchased by this society by contract on reasonable terms, 
and then resold at selected places to the country merchants through its 
agents. A Committee of Trade consisting of four persons was to be 
appointed lor the management of the whole scheme. 

When the plan came up for final consideration before the select 
committee on 18 September, it was agreed that it would be more to 
the interest of the Company ‘to be considered as superiors of this 
trade and receive a handsome duty upon it than to be engaged as Pro- 
prietors in the stock'. 78 The rates of duties were prescribed and it 
was estimated that the Company would get ‘a clear revenue of at least 
£100,000’ per annum irom the$e duties. The proprietors in the stock 
were to be arranged into three classes. The first was to comprise the 
governor with five shares, the second member of the council with 
three shares, the general with three shares, the gentlemen of the coun- 
cil with two shares each, and two colonels with two shares (in all 
35 shares). The second was to consist of one chaplain, fourteen junior 
servants and three lieutenant-colonels, in all 18 persons, each of them 
being entitled to one-third of councillor’s proportion or two-thirds 
of one share (in all 12 shares). The third was to be composed of 13 
factors, four majors, four first surgeons at the presidency, two first 
surgeons in the army, one secretary to the council, one sub-account- 
ant, one Persian translator and one sub-export- warehouse-keeper, in 
all 27 persons, each of them being entitled to one-sixth of a council- 
lor's proportion or one-third of one share (in all 9 shares). The plan 
was finally approved and confirmed by the council on 25 September. 

The authorities at Calcutta justified the institution of this peculiar 
society on several grounds. It would (they argued) remove the incon- 
veniences of free trade, indemnify the Company’s senior servants who 
were entitled to dastaks, benefit the Company by giving it half the 
profits in the shape of duty, and provide for die people commodities 
at cheaper prices. As the salaries paid to the Company’s servants were 
inadequate, and as they were not allowed to accept private presents, 
they needed extra emoluments to maintain themselves in this country 
and return honie with comfortable fortunes. It was pointed out that 
in die past die trade in salt used to be a monopoly of the nawab’s 
favourites. 

Despite all that was urged hi favour x>f this venture, it was perem- 
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ptorily discountenanced by the directors. They rightly emphasized 
that it was consistent neither with their honour nor with their dignity 
to promote such an. exclusive monopoly which was bound to perpe- 
tuate the abuses of the inland trade to the detriment of the local in- 
habitants. But their prohibitory orders' 0 readied Calcutta in Decem- 
ber 1766, a little too late, for the term of the sodety had already been 
renewed for another year in previous September on a slightly amend- 
ed plan.® 0 This second plan marked certain innovations, induding 
the increase of the number of shares to 60 as also of die duty payable 
to the Company. In obedience, however, to the orders of die direc- 
tors, Clive and the select committee dedded on 16 Januarv 1767 that 
this society was to be abolished and the inland trade totally relin- 
quished on the first day of September next. It appears that the society 
was actually wound up on 14 September 1768. 

Though the Society of Trade was disapproved, the fact was un- 
deniable that the salaries of the Company’s servants were absurdly 
low. For example, even a councillor’s salary was scarcelv £800 per 
annum, but, according to Clive, a councillor required at least £3,000 
to make both ends meet. The same proportion held among the other 
servants whose salaries were very much lower. The basic salary of 
the youngest writer was onlv £5 per vear, though his total remunera- 
tion’ amounted to Rs 400 per annum because of some extra allow- 
ances he received. One of the principal sources of their income was 
usury, but even this was interdicted by Clive and his select committee 
who decided in 1765 that no servant of the Company was to lend at 
a higher rate of interest than 12 per cent per annum.®! The practice 
of receiving gratuities from the nawab or his ministers was also dis- 
allowed«2 bv the directors in 1766. In order to inculcate econoniv, the 
latter issued some grandmotherly regulations in 1767 prohibiting®® 
extravagant living, but even these could hardly meet die situation. 
Thev were not allowed to hold farms of lands, and Clive and his select 
committee prohibited them from doing this on pain of suspension 
from the service.®*! Their misuse of the dostok too was prohibited more 
than once, and their participation in the inland trade was looked 
upon with severe displeasure. Their right to receive private presents 
in any shape was also taken away bv Clive under orders front the 
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directors. The only lawful source of income still left open to them 
was trade in the articles of export and import only, although its scope 
was extremely limited on account of the growth of the Company’s 
own investments. The abolition of double batta, enforced with an iron 
hand by Clive, caused special hardship to. the military officers. 

With a view to providing the senior servants with something more 
than a bare living the directors decided in 1767 to grant them a per- 
centage on the revenues. The grant was meant, in tha words of the 
directors, “to give them a reasonable encouragement to exert them- 
selves with zeal and alacrity in their several departments, but which 
they are to look upon as a free gift from the hand of their employers, 
offered to diem annually so long as the present revenues shall remain 
with the Company, and their behaviour shall' continue to merit such 
a reward".!* 5 A total amount calculated on the the basis of 2H per 
cent on the net revenues was to be divided into 100 shares for appro- 
priation by the principal civil and military servants in graded pro- 
portions fixed bv the directors. Among civilians, while the governor 
was to have 31 shares, a junior member of the council was to have 
only one share and a hall. Among the military officials, a colonel was 
to have two shares and a hall, while a major was allowed only three- 
quarters of a share. The junior military officers were to receive an 
extra daily allowance in compensation for the loss of double hntta. 
While a captain was to have three shillings a dav, an ensign was allow- 
ed only one shilling. In a subsequent order of 1770,8® the directors 
laid down a new plan of distribution, according to which onc- 
cightecnth part of the percentage was to be set anart for major-gene- 
ral Coote, commander- in-chief, while the remainder, divided, into 100 
parts, was to be distributed among the principal officials in propor- 
tions slightly different from those specified above. 

This belated generosity on the part of the directors failed to cheek 
the greed and rapacity of their servants. Thev received the percentage, 
and still made large fortunes from private trade which thev managed 
to carry on under the names of their Indian haniam. In short, these 
haniam who actually became the lords of their European masters 
were the source of the worst oppression in the country. Warren 
Hastings thus wrote about them, ‘Were the banian himself the ap- 
pointed tyrant of the country, there would be less danger of his abus- 
ing his power to a great excess, because being responsible and having 
no real dignity or consequence of his own. he might be easily called 
to an account for his conduct, and made to suffer for it. But, as his 
master is the responsible person, he is enco**iaged to go to what 
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lengths he pleases in the certainty of impunity, and I am sure he will 
go to all lengths, because he has no tie or principle to restrain him.” 87 
In almost similar vein Clive described how the banian was the evil 
genius ot the Company Vservant. He said in his speech in the House 
of Commons on 30 March 1772, . . he (die Company's servant^ is 

in a state of dependence under the banian, who commits such acts 
of violence and oppression, as his interest prompts him to, under die 
pretended sanction and authority ot the Company’s servant.” Thus, 
both the Company’s servants ana their Indian banians and gomastas 
combined to spread the baneful effects of monopoly and extortion on 
every side. The root of their malevolence lay too deep in the dual 
system of government for any superficial reforms or regulations to 
reach and destroy. 

COMPANY’S ARMY 

The responsibility lor the defence of the subah lay with the Com- 
pany. lor under an agreement with the nawab 88 concluded early in 
the year 1765 the governor and council at Calcutta had engaged them- 
selves to secure to him the subahclari of the provinces of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa and to support him in that office with the Company’s 
troops against all enemies. They had expressly promised to keep at 
all times such force as might be necessary for this purpose. The 
nawab, on his part, had agreed that as the Company's forces would 
be cheaper and more serviceable than any he himself could maintain, 
he would engage no troops except such as would be required for civil 
administrattion and his own personal needs, and disband the rest of 
his useless rabble. Soon after Clive's assumption of office the nawab 
was disallowed to keep even his own palace troops, and was forced® 
to accept about 1,500 of the Company's sepoys on the plea that this 
step would warrant a deduction of 18 lakhs of mpees from his stipu- 
lated allowance. 

The Company’s Bengal army in 1765 consisted of 19 battalions of 
sepoys, 4 companies of artillery, 24 companies of European infantry, 
one troop of hussars and about 1,200 irregular cavalry. Clive reorga- 
nized this armv on a new basis which lasted throughout the period 
of the diwani administration. The principal features of this reorgani- 
zation were as follows: The hussars were incorporated with the 
European infantry which was increased and divided into three single- 
battalion regiments of nine companies each. The irregular cavalry 

• 
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was mostly disbanded. The whole army was finally grouped in three 
brigades, each composed of a troop of cavalry, a company of artil- 
lery, a regiment of European infantry, and seven battalions of sepoys. 
The battalions, one from each brigade, in conjunction with eight 
new battalions, solely dependent on the revenue authorities, were 
specially set apart for the unsoldierly work of enforcing revenue 
collections under the designation of parganah battalions. It was a 
semi-disciplined force which earned a distinct notoriety in this pe- 
riod bv its highly oppressive conduct towards the defenceless ryots 
and its frequent insubordination to the civil authorities. 

The problem of defence as it presented itself to the English in 
this period was one of military forbearance. They were against 
aggression outside Bengal, and would not act offensively against anv 
power, unless they were forced to do so in self-defence. Clive and 
his successors believed that, as far as the countrv powers were con- 
cerned, they were so distracted and divided 'that their ambition 
could never turn towards Bengal, and that if a firm alliance could 
be maintained with the immediate neighbours, the latter would con- 
stitute an effective barrier or ring-fence to Bengal. An Afghan inva- 
sion was, however, the onlv nightmare that kept the authorities at 
Calcutta on tenterhooks and nearlv all through this period the Abdali 
menace compelled the English to keep themselves in readiness to 
counteract it bv cither diplomatic manoeuvres or military precau- 
tions. Allahabad . and Chunar were made the advanced outposts for 
the defence of Bengal, as they commanded the main entrance into 
this province from the west. The authorities at Calcutta alwa\s 
insisted on retaining English troops at both these places not onlv 
as a necessary check against the ambition of the emperor, the nawab- 
wazir of Awadh or the Marathas, but for guarding against unforeseen 
irruptions from the north-west, and for holding the general balance 
of power in Hindustan. In fact, the frontier poliev of the English was 
founded on the basic, principle of balance of power, for they recog- 
nized the fact that security lav not in a poliev of isolation or in- 
activity. but in the maintenance of a balance of power in the 
country.# 0 

CIVIL VERSUS MILITARY POWER 

What constituted from Clive's day a thorny question in respect 
of the Company's army was its ever-recurring attitude of indepen- 
dence towards the civil executive. The problem o* due subordina- 
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tion of the military to the civil authorities, which had always been 
present since the early days of the Company, was particularly acute 
in Bengal during this period. Although the directors insisted®! that 
the militaiy must be kept subordinate to the civil government, only 
a master-hand like Clive could enforce this principle. He stubbornly 
tought against military insubordination and enforced the stoppage 
ot presents, gratuities, and, above all, double batta. A dangerous 
conspiracy ot the army officers, following the abolition of double 
batta, was resolutely faced and broken up bv Clive, and the guilty 
were either bound down or promptly cashiered. All through his term 
of office Clive continued to inculcate total subjection of the army to 
the civil government.^ I n his farewell letter to the select committee 
he gave a clear warning: “If you abate \our authority over them, 
inconveniences and uneasiness to voursehes ma\ ‘ not be the oulv 
donsequence. . . I would have it remembered that the immediate 
power is vested in yourselves to dismiss am officer, let his -rank be 
what it will, without waiting for the sentence ot a court-martial .” 93 

Clive’s immediate successors, Vcrelst and Cartier, who possessed 
neither his soldierly abilities nor his resolute will, tried to follow in 
his footsteps, but could not avoid serious disagreements with the 
military circles. The frequent and acrimonious altercations between 
tlie civil executive and the commander ot the Company’s forces 
during this period serve to illustrate a transitional stage in the 
history ot the early administrative s\ stem of the English in Bengal. 
Among these, one queer but important disagreement was in connec- 
tion with the rival claims ot governor Vcrelst and colonel Smith to 
the title and privileges of the commander-in-chief. Vcrelst held 
that the governor, by virtue of his office, was the commander-in-chief 
as well, tor the directors had recently laid down. “Our Governor 
shall be considered as Commander-in-chief of our forces.” 9 ! The 
disputo had originally ended in a peculiar compromise under which, 
while the governor was to be the commander-in-chief, colonel Smith 
was to lie treated as commander-in-chief under the presidency; but 
this anomaly was later removed bv the select committee in favour 
of the governor. Verelst’s want erf firmness in this affair prompted 
a rebuke from Clive who wrote to him from England that Smith’s 
claim was ‘an open and audacious attack’ upon the dignits of the 
governor’s office. “Had a minute been made of it”, Clive added, 
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“he would infallibly have been dismissed the service.” 05 

Even a cursor)- examination of Verclst’s dispute with colonel 
Smith would serve to reveal the weakness and irresolution of the 
civil executive. That Smith had been guilty of insulxirdination was 
clear; vet the governor and his council fought shy of taking the 
drastic step of punishing or dismissing him. In their letter of $0 
June 1769 the directors re-affirmed their previous ruling and observed, 
“. . . our Governor is to all intents and purposes the Commander-in- 
Chief of our forces and whatever orders he sends t6 any officer must 
be obeyed." But even this tailed to prevent disagreements in the time 
of governor Cartier. He had some trouble on account of the atti- 
tude of independence assumed by general Barkar; along with his 
council, he had to make a formal representation to the directors 
against it. Thus, although the principle of complete subjection ol 
the military to the civil authorities was an admitted fact and was 
consistently adhered to bv Clive and his successors, the traditional 
rivalry between men of the sword and those of the pen was accen- 
tuated now and again either by personal jealousies, or men* profes- 
sional arrogance, and on the whole the relations between the two 
were far from cordial in this period. W hile a soldier-administrator 
like Clive could nde the arms with a strong hand, the Chilian 
governors who followed him found it difficult to maintain the supre- 
macy of the civil authority. The ostensible military basis on which 
the English political influence was founded in India made the posi- 
tion of the eiul authorities at times somewhat disagreeable and 
hazardous. The anomalous character of the dual system of govern- 
ment on the one hand, and the ewer-present jealousy between the 
two arms of the civil executive — the council and the select com- 
mittee — with in-demarcated powers and jurisdictions on the other 
hand, constituted a recurring source of unseemly and factious dis- 
agreements from the* time of Clive to that of Cartier. Such wrangles 
could hardly give Bengal a strong and effective civil authority. 

RELATIONS WITH COUNTRY POWERS 

The foreign policy initiated hv Clive and continued throughout 
the diwani period was one of cautious moderation, based on a realistic 
grasp of the practical possibilities and dangers inherent in the situa- 
tion facing Bengal on all its vulnerable sides. The fundamental prin- 
ciple underMng this policy was the avoidance of conquest and 
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dominion outside the existing limits of the province. The defence 
ot Bengal itself was an arduous charge. “To go further", Clive 
maintained in one of his tetters to the directors, “is in my opinion 
a scheme so extravagantly ambitious and absurd that no Governor 
and Council in their senses can adopt it, unless the whole system 
of the Company’s interest “be first entirely new modelled.*' 90 The 
limits oi the nawab’s dominions, he argued, were ‘sufficient to answer 
all' the Company's ‘purposes', political and commercial. “Bv grasp- 
ing at more”, lie warned his masters, “you endanger the safety of 
those immense revenues, and that well-founded power, which you 
now enjoy, without the hopes of obtaining an adequate advantage.” 

Clive’s policy was based on sound political and military consi- 
derations. Extension of dominion to distant areas might prove to 
be a burden on Bengal, both financially and militarily, and was likely 
to stir up serious trouble with the country powers. On the other 
hand, a pacific policy alone could “conciliate the affections of the 
country powers. . . remove any jealousy they may entertain of our 
unbounded ambition. . . convince them that we aim not at conquest 
and dominion, but security in earning on a free trade, equally bene- 
ficial to them and to us”. The security of Bengal, fior which the 
Company was responsible, was to be sought rather iu the discordant 
\iews and interests of the neighbouring powers than in a policy of 
aggression against them. 11 ideas of conquest were to be the basis 
ot English policy, Cli\e apprehended that the Company would, by 
necessity, be led from one acquisition to another. There was also 
the important tact that, owing to the enormous requirements of the 
Company’s own trade investments, it was impossible to find money 
to undertake distant wars. This he mentioned to general Carnae im- 
mediately alter his arrival in Bengal : "... the expense has now 
become so enormous that the Company must ine\ itably be undone, 
it the Mahrattas or any other power should invade Bihar and Bengal, 
lor it will then be impossible to raise money sufficient to continue 
the war.” Hazards of war would not contribute to the prosperity 
of trade. From the administrative point of view also territorial ex- 
pansion would be inadvisable. When a sufficient number of com- 
petent English officials could not be had for the administration of 
Bengal itself, it was out of the question to assume the responsibility 
of government outside the province. The historic treaties which 
constituted the basis of (dive’s political settlement with Shuja-ud- 
daulah and Shah Alam were obviousl. inspired by considerations 
such* as these. 
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The settlement with the nawab-wazir which restored Awadh to 
him was no act oi" generosity. ConqTiest, partition or re-settlement 
ot Awadh would each have involved risks which it would have been 
unwise to incur in the existing circumstances; “whereas if the nawab- 
wazir was restored, his immehse resources, undoubted abilities and 
high influence could make him a servfceable and grateful ally and 
an eflectual barrier to aggression against Bengal”. The reinstatement 
ot Shuja-ud-daulah was made with certain limitations 97 which con- 
verted Awadh into a useful buffer state. Its ruler wa*s attached to the 
English not merely bv the tie of gratitude*, but also bv the motive 
ot selt-interest, for the English were his onlv powerful ncighbour- 
trom whom he had no fear of attack. 9,1 * The settlement with Awadh 
was a middle course which cemented an enduring political alliance*, 
and ensured the securit\ of the Company’s dominion in north India 
throughout its tormath e period. 

After Clive’s departure, the authorities at Calcutta maintained the 
alliance with Awadh from the conviction that gratitude, police and 
necessity were bound to keep the nawab-wazir loval to the English 
interest. Even though Shuja-ud-daulah \ personal attitude and 
military preparations created occasional distrust, neither Verelst nor 
Cartier seriouslv apprehended anv danger from him. The English 
poliev towards him was based on the assumption: “If we soothe his 
vanity, and manage his foibles in trifles, we mav lead, or even dic- 
tate, in essentials.”" It was in pursuance of this principle* that 
Verelst concluded a fresh agreement 'with Shuja-ud-daulah in 170S* 
bv which the latter was obliged to limit his forces to a maximum 
of 35,000 men. Clive’s settlement, thus amended by his successor, 
confirmed the nawab-wazir’s militarv dependence on the English, 
for his plans to build up a formidable force of his own were finally 
nullified. Tile number of troops he was still allowed to retain was v 
no more than a bare minimum which could ‘render him respectable 
among the poteen of Hindustan though in no degree suffieientlv 
formidable to trouble the repose in these provinces’.!" During Cartiers 
regime the nawab-wazir was repea tedlv pressed to form a confeder- 
acy of north Indian powers against the Maratha invaders but he 
managed to maintain his neutrality, as he knew that the English 
were not prepared to send their own troops against the Marathas 
Earlv in 1772, just before the close of Cartiers administration, Slmja 
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had to cede the strategic fort <5f Chunar for the absolute occupation 
of the English troops 101 This last concession obtained in the diwani 
period from Shuja-ud-daulah marked the close of the first phase in 
the alliance between Awudh and the Company. 

Clive’s settlement with the emperor, which did not surxive the 
diwani administration, was, like the one with the naxvab-xvazir, a 
middle course, prompted by a consideration of the realities of tlio 
situation. While it would have been inexpedient to abandon the 
emperor altogether, it was positively hazardous to escort him to 
Delhi. It was deemed equally foolish to put him in charge of the 
government of Awadh. Clive refused to play the role of a king- 
maker, conscious as he was of the limitations of the Companv’s power 
and position. lie hit upon a simple expedient. While securing for 
the Company imperial patronage which, despite its nominal value, 
had still some importance in the exes of the local princes and the 
other European nations, it provided at the same time for the em- 
peror's maintenance and vlax under English protection. It also 
created a bone ol contention between the emperor and his xvazir, 
rendering luturc alliance bctxvecn the txvo well-nigh impossible. This 
plan was embodied in the treaty of Allahabad. 10 - The effect of the 
settlement was to legalize the Companx ’s anomalous status in Bengal 
and convert the emperor into a stipend-earning rubber-stamp, treated 
xxith ceremonial respect, but only as a pageant. 

The interminable intrigue and factious fight at the court of Allaha- 
bad. together xvith the emperor's natural discontent with his existing 
bite, presented in the dixvani period problems which could admit of 
no solution without a radical change in the foreign policy laid down 
bv Clix’e. The well-meaning but futile efforts of Verelst and Cartier 
to maintain the status quo serve on lx to illustrate the essential xxeak- 
ness of Clive’s settlement. It xvas not possible for the emperor to 
remain content xvith a small stipend, and a still smaller demesne, for 
the dream of his life was to sit on the throne of his ancestors and 
restore the x r anishcd glories of the Mughal empire. While Clive and 
his successors did not explicitly object to his cherished plan of a 
inarch to Delhi, and even held out vague promises of support from 
time to time, they ncx’er seriously intended to engage themselves in 
a hazardous expedition out of Bengal, nor had they die authority of 
the directors to make any commitment in this regard. The latter 
definitely warned in 1767, “. .. even- step beyontl the Caramnassa 
except in a defensive xx'ar will lead to the irretrievable ruin of out 
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affairs.'’ 103 It an attitude to benevolent passivity was kept up by 
Clive and his successors in the matter of the emperor’s Delhi Scheme, 
it was because they regarded it, in the words of Clive, ‘as the only 
means by which we can honourably get rid of our troublesome royal 
guest’. iw Alter making two abortive attempts, die royal guest at last 
lelt Allahabad for Delhi in 1771, and reoccupied the imperial capital 
with Maratha assistance. Ilis claim to die Bengal tribute, however, 
did not forthwith lapse with his departure; the Confpany continued 
to profess allegiance and pay the tribute until it was stopped by 
W arren Hastings. 

Ever since the renewal of the menace of a Maratha invasion into 
Bengal in the years following the victory of Plnssey, the authorities 
at Calcutta had been desirous of occupying Cuttack ior the purpose 
ol strengthening the frontier on tiiat side and for opening up a direct 
passage b\ land to and Irom Madras. When Cli\e became governor 
lor the second time, he sought to obtain Cuttack by peaceful nego- 
tiations with Janoji Bhonsle of Nagpur, who since his coining into 
possession of Cuttack after the death of his father, Ragliuji Bhonsle, 
had been continually pressing the English for the chauth of Bengal. 
Clive considered an alliance with Janoji necessary for the security 
of Bengal, and, unwilling to risk an open rupture, he sought to make 
the payment of the chauth conditional on the cession of Cuttack. 101 
The negotiations initiated by Clive and assiduously continued b\ his 
successor proved aborthe in the end. 100 Janoji who had entered into 
these negotiations eutirelv front peeuniarv considerations saw no 
benefit in giving up Cuttack which was a valuable Itase for his re- 
serve forces. The unwillingness of the English to pav him chauth, 
notwithstanding his repeated reminders down to the time of Car- 
tier, 10- ? was also partly responsible for the failure of the negotiations. 

Alarmed by the rise of the Gurkha power and anxious to main- 
tain tree trade with Nepal, Verclst sanctioned in 17(>7 what nu\ 
be regarded as the first English expedition to that country. It was 
ostensibly sent in support of the Newar ruler of Kathmandu, but the 
primary considerations that led the English to espouse the cause of 
the Newars against the Gurkhas were economic and military. The 
trans-Himalyan trade of Bengal had lately come to a standstill with 
the recent conquest of the submontane regions of Nepal, and it was 
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necessary to reopen it. The recurrent Gurkha incursions from the 
adjacent tarai spelt a new danger to the security of Bengal's northern 
frontier, and the interests of self-defence demanded a couuter-offcn- 
si\e against the Gurkhas in support of the friendly Ncwar princes. 
But the expedition tailed disastrously for want of adequate troops 
and nialerials. A second expedition was proposed, but was not sanc- 
tioned by the select committee. Alter the eventual conquest of Nepal 
by the Gurkhas any armed intervention in aid of the Ncwar princes 
was out of the question. The English authorities sought to establish 
friendly relations with Prithvi Xaravan, the Gurkha ruler, and sent 
one James Logan on a missjon to him tor this purpose. h>8 This mission, 
however, produced no tangible results. 

I HI FRENCH AND THE DUTCH 

Inside Bengal the relations between the English and their Dutch 
and Eiench rixals wcie none too cordial, and were marked through- 
out the diwuni period In mutual jealousx and continual disputes. 
The Dutch as well as the French authorities in Bengal envied the 
political and commercial ascendancy of the English, and fretted 
against the increasing restriction of Their freedom and trade after the 
assumption of the diwnni by the ratter. Powerless to harm the Eng- 
lish either by arms or by diplomacy, their rivals always grumbled at 
the interruption and decline of their commerce and bitterly com- 
plained of the vaxatious oposition and highhandedness of the nawab’s 
ollicials as well as tin* gomastas of the Company's servants. Such 
complaints not infrequcntlv resulted in acrimonious disputes and un- 
pleasant incidents which served onlv to reveal the intrinsic weakness 
ol the Dutch and the French companies in Bengal under the changed 
conditions following the grant of the diwuni to the English. The 
English on the other Jhand sometimes suspected secret and hostile 
designs on the part of their disgruntled neighbours and were ever 
alert lest the latter should seriously attempt to disturb the peace of 
the country. 

TYRANNY AND EXPLOITATION 

The story of the \oars that constituted the period of the diwani 
administration in Bengal makes dismal reading and one cannot escape 
the verdict that the period was probablv the darkest in die history 
of that province. Though the English had become the de facto 
masters of Bengal, they cynically maintained a faineant nawab to 
serve as a mask, and while they enjoyed the fruits of the diwani, 
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divorced trom its iundamental responsibilities, they reduced the 
nizamat to a tinsel sham. - The breakdown of a system under which 
power and responsibility rested in different hands was inevitable, 
uml it brouglrt ruin to a province which in the past had flourished 
even under the most despotic government. It now knew no law and 
order, and the people were weighed down by oppression and plunder. 
While corruption was rife in all official ranks from the highest to 
tlie lowest, the Company’s servants and their undcVlings made the 
Augean stable of anarchy all the more chaotic by their unscrupulous 
racapity and commercial brigandage. The life-blood of the province 
was drained to appease the insatiable greed of all those who held 
power and trust. The province altogether presented a mortilving 
spectacle ot tyranny and exploitation. The terrible famine of 1770 
tonned a tragic Hnalc to the pitjlul chapter of administrative contu- 
sion, ushered in bv Clive who was more a consummate schemer than 
a iar-sighted administrator, and continued by Verelst and Cartier, 
his timid and mediocre successors, who lacked the penetration and 
statesmanship to grasp its melancholy absurdity. 
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